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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE    ON   THE  CAUSES 
AND    PREVENTION    OF   BLINDNESS 


N  September,  1920,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  "  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness, including  defective  vision 
sufficient  to  impair  economic 
efficiency,  and  to  suggest 
measures  which  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  blindness."  An 
interim  report  relating  to  the 
lights  in  kinema  studios  was 
published  during  the  course  of  last  year, 
and  was  alluded  to  in  the  BEACON, 
October,  1921.  The  final  report  has  now 
been  published,  and  we  give  below  the 
special  points  discussed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March 
31st,  1921,  34,894  persons  were  registered 
as  "  blind  "  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
With  respect  to  causation  of  blindness 
we  quote  tabular  statements  which  have 
been  compiled  from  various  sources.  The 
Committee  point  out  their  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Bishop  Harman,  who  has  fur- 
nished infant  statistics,  amongst  which 
we  find  the  following  table  regarding 
causation  in  the  Blind  Babies'  Home 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind:  — 

Cause.  No.  Percentage. 

Purulent   conjunctivitis  (36)  : 

Ophthalmia    Neonatorum  ...     31      ...     49.20 

Of  later  months 5     ...       7.94 

Inflammations    within    the    eye    ...       7     ...     11.11 

Congenital    defects 19     ...     30.15 

Accident  1     ...        1.60 


The  following  table  refers  to  the  cau- 
sation of  blindness  in  1,855  children  of 
school  age  requiring  education  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction      in      the      special      "  myope 


classes        lor   the  part 

tally 

sigr 

ited  :  — 

Disease. 

No. 

Percentag 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum     ... 

367 

...     19.79 

Purulent      conjunctivitis      of 

later 

years              

90 

...       4.85 

Phlyctenular   keratitis 

66 

...       3.56 

Insterstitial    keratitis 

399 

...     21.51 

Iridocyclitis 

14 

...       0.76 

Optic     Atrophy     (including 

Optic 

Atrophy     due     to     Dissem 

nated 

Choroiditis  ... 

349 

...     18.81 

Buphthalmia 

17 

...       0.92 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia     ... 

29 

...       1.56 

Macular    Defects    with    cong 

enital 

nystagmus                

55 

...       2.91 

Retinitis    pigmentosa 

39 

...       2.10 

Detached     retina     of     both 

eyes, 

cause  unknown 

2 

...       0.10 

Albinism 

36 

...       1.94 

Lens   Defects 

248 

...     13.37 

Other  congenital  defects     ... 

91 

...       4.90 

Myopia             

54 

...       2.91 

1,855 


100.00 


63 


100.00 


Information  as  to  the  causation  of 
blindness  in  adults  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible. As  regards  institutions  for  the 
blind,  it  has  generally  been  considered 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness without  the  requirement  of  specific 
information  as  to  the  cause ;  this  also 
applies  to  the  case  of  those  leceiving 
pensions  under  the,  Blind  Persons  Act, 
with  the  exception  of  the   few  doubtful 
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cases  in  which  reference  to  an  ophthalmic 
specialist  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

"It  is  necessary,"  the  report  states, 
"  to  bear  certain  points  in  mind  before 
proceeding  to  consider  further  observa- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  examination 
of  comparatively  small  blocks  of  indi- 
viduals will  not  necessarily  be  an  exact 
index  of  the  whole  blind  population; 
nor  will  the  blocks  be  strictly  comparable 
in  view  of  difference  in  age  incidence, 
in  sex  ratio,  in  social  position.  Further, 
in  some  cases  of  blindness  the  original 
pathological  condition  is  masked,  and 
only  the  end  result,  a  shrunken  and  dis- 
organised globe,  is  obvious;  in  such  a 
case  the  elucidation  of  causation  will 
be  dependent  mainly  on  the  history 
given,  which,  especially  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  will  often  be  an  unreliable  guide. 
....  Hence  there  will  of  necessity  be 
some  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  reports 
of  different  observers."  To  eliminate 
this  discrepancy  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Committee  have  included  in  one  series 
different  reports  made  for  them  of  blind 
workers  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Bris- 
tol, as  follows  :  — 

Blind  Workers     ...        d-  .  XT       Tn     , 

T         ,  Mr.    Bishop     N.     London 

A*™^  A,.ages         **£*» 

No.  percent.   No.  percent.  No. percent 

Congenital  Defects  50  10.48  34  5.66  —  — 

Accidents       49  10.27  20  3.33  1  0.88 

Ophthalmia 

Neonatorum  77  16.14  14  2.32  4  3.51 
Purulent     Conjunc- 
tivitis    of     later 

years        31  6.50  20  3.34  —  — 

Syphilitic         Kera- 
titis       31  6.50  24  3.99  9  7.89 

Other  Corneal 

Diseases     43  9.01  27  4.49  4  3.51 

Cataract       1  0.22  94  15.64  29  25.44 

Iritis      and      Irido- 
cyclitis         39  8.18  56  9.32  16  14.04 

Vascular      Disease  15  3.15  42  6.99  1  0.88 

Detached      Retina  24  5.03  14  2.33  3  2.63 

Choroiditis        25  5.24  77  12.81  4  3.51 

Optic    Atrophv    ....  54  11.32  38  6.32  9  7.89 

Glaucoma      :.'. 11  2.30  55  9.15  34  29.82 

Malignant    '     <l 

Disease  —  —  2  0.33  —  — 

'Myopia      ..',.. 17  3.56  84  13.98  —  — 

Unclassified 10  2.10  —  —  —  — 

Total 477  -100.00  601   100.00  114  100.00 

It    is    shown    from;  a    table    previously 
quoted  that  the  leading  causes  of  blind- 


ness among  children  are  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum and  congenital  syphilis.  Tra- 
choma has  become  a  less  serious  factor, 
but  glaucoma  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
blindness  after  middle  life.  Only  six 
cases  of  blindness  from  smallpox  appear 
in  the  reports  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  more  important  factors  in  causa- 
tion are  considered  in  detail.  Ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  is,  as  we  have  seen  a 
very  serious  factor,  and  constitutes  a 
problem  of  vital  national  importance.  Its 
incidence  appears  to  vary  considerably 
in  different  districts.  Under  the  defini- 
tion of  "  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
eye  of  an  infant  commencing  within  21 
days  from  the  date  of  birth,"  the  dis- 
ease was  made  notifiable  throughout 
England  and  Wales  by  a  General  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  dated 
February  5th,  1914.  The  duty  of  notifi- 
cation was  laid  upon  every  certified  mid- 
wife, unless  the  case  had  been  previously 
notified  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board, 
every  midwife  is  required  to  call  to  her 
aid  a  medical  man  in  any  case  of  "  in- 
flammation of  or  discharge  from  the 
eyes,  however  slight."  The  varying 
methods  employed  in  different  districts 
complicate  the  interpretation  of  notifica- 
tion returns,  and  the  Committee  suggest 
that  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
would  be  obtained  if  notifications  made 
or  verified  by  medical  practitioners  were 
alone  accepted  as  the  basis  of  statistics. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  increase  in  cases 
notified  may,  however,  be  partly  attribut- 
able to  the  greater  stringency  effected  in 
the  supervision  of  midwives  in  this 
respect.  Happily,  evidence  is  to  hand 
of  a  reduction  in  blindness  incident  on 
this  disease.  The  prevalence  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  may  be  materially  les- 
sened by  alertness  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor  or  midwife  who  is  in  attendance 
at  the  birth.  This  demands  a  more 
thorough  training  of  the  medical  student 
and  the  pupil  midwife,  and  although 
very  strict  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
care  of  a  baby's  eyes,  the  Committee 
express  the  opinion  that  the  average 
practising  midwife  is,  as   a  rule,   neither 
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suitably  trained  nor  equipped  for  the 
task.  They  recommend  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  pupil  mid- 
wives  to  visit  ophthalmic  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  direct  experience 
of  the'  disease — further,  that  in  sus- 
pected cases  facilities  for  consultation 
with  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  for  bac- 
teriological investigation  should  be  pro- 
vided wherever  practicable.  A  further 
recommendation  is  to  the  effect  that  ade- 
quate nursing  provision  be  always  avail- 
able for  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
which  are  not  admitted  to  hospital.  Also 
that  "  in  every  area,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  the  Ministry  of  Health  should  take 
measures  to  secure  the  provision  of  suit- 
able hospital  accommodation  for  babies 
suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  for  their  mothers."  A  very  impor- 
tant recommendation  is  that  "  any  infant 
whose  vision  is  impaired,  whether  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  or  any  other 
cause,  should  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority  at 
the  earliest  possible  age,  and  before  the 
normal  school  age,  in  order  that  special 
education  and  training  may  be  com- 
menced early."  So  far  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  make  this  provision 
universal.  Though  not  necessarily  vene- 
real, the  majority  of  severe  cases  are 
gonorrheal  in  origin,  and  its  ultimate 
prevention  as  a  disease  liable  to  cause 
blindness  is  largely  part  of  the  wider 
problem  of  the  prevention  of  gonorrhoea. 
This  vast  problem  is  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  while 
dealing  with  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases  in  general. 

A  large  amount  of  blindness  is  due  to 
syphilis,  both  in  the  congenital  and  in 
the  acquired  form.  This  disease  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  and  the  prime  cause  is  not 
always  determinable.  The  subject  is 
here  considered  with  relation  to  school 
children  in  whom  the  congenital  form 
is  manifest,  also  as  affecting  adult 
workers.  In  a  table  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Education  relating  to  1,036 
blind  school  children,  12.9  are  returned 
as  syphilitic.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
low  estimate,  as  certain  schools  tabulate 
in  this  category  only  cases  of  interstitial 
keratitis.      Mr.'  Bishoo  Harman  has  sub- 


mitted a  full  analysis  of  this  aspect  of 
the  question  as  affecting  1,855  blind  chil- 
dren, an  analysis  which  shows  associa- 
tion with  congenital  syphilis  in  618  out 
of  1,855  blind  children,  i.e.,  in  33.3  per 
cent,  of  the  cases;  of  the  total,  congenital 
syphilis  was  the  definite  cause  in  31.4 
per  cent.  As  regards  adults,  Mr.  Doyne 
(London),  in  a  first  series,  reports  syphilis 
to  be  definitely  established  in  13  out  of 
93  cases,  i.e.,  in  13.97  per  cent.  ;  in  his 
second  series,  in  10  out  of  127  cases,  i.e.. 
7 '.47  per  cent.  ;  in  his  third  series  (aged 
blind),  in  9  out  of  114  cases,  i.e.,  7.89 
per  cent.,  and  the  Committee,  in  summing 
up  available  information,  estimate  that 
syphilis  is  the  direct  cause  of  not  less 
than  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  blind- 
ness existing  in  this  country. 

A  considerable  amount  of  blindness  is 
caused  by  congenital  malformation,  e.g., 
cataract,  dislocation  of  the  lens,  com- 
plete or  partial  absence  of  the  iris,  or 
albinism.  The  Committee  are  at  present 
unable  to  indicate  preventive  measures 
for  such  conditions,  but  they  point  out 
that,  where  an  inherited  tendency  is 
manifest,  marriage  and  parenthood  are 
undesirable. 

While  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  by 
far  the  commonest  cause  of  blindness  and 
defective  vision  consequent  on  surface 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  early  life, 
other  diseases  must  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  Of  purulent  conjunctivitis 
of  later  years,  29  cases,  or  2.8  per  cent., 
are  given  in  the  Board  of  Education's 
return  of  1,036  children,  and  90  cases, 
or  4.85  per  cent.,  in  Mr.  Bishop  Har- 
man's  table  of  1,855  blind  children.  Such 
cases  are  the  sequel  of  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, including  a  number  of  infectious 
illnesses,  particularly  measles.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  measles 
and  the  supervision  of  this  illness  by 
the  local  sanitary  authority. 

Of  22,000  elementary  school  children 
examined  in  1903  by  Mr.  Bishop  Harman 
in  one  of  the  school  districts  in  the  East 
Fnd  of  London,  there  were  37  cases  of 
acute  conjunctivitis,  260  cases  of  ble- 
pharitis, and  53  cases  of  acute  phlyc- 
tenular keratitis.  Of  the  1,855  blind 
school  children  examined  by  him,  66,  i.e., 
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3.56  per  cent.,  were  blind  from  phlyc- 
tenular keratitis.  The  same  cause  was 
responsible  for  the  blindness  of  3.28  per 
cent,  of  the  1,036  blind  children  included 
in  the  Board  of  Education's  return.  With 
regard  to  phlyctenular  disease  among  the 
school  children  whom  he  examined,  Mr. 
Bishop  Harinan  stated  that  "  the  number 
of  bad  cases  necessitating  education  at 
the  blind  school  is  not  large;  but  the 
number  of  partially  sighted  who  attend 
the  myope  classes  is  large;  whilst  the 
number  in  the  elementary  schools  with 
eyes  damaged  by  the  disease  is  the  larg- 
est. These  cases  are  most  certainly  pre- 
ventable. They  are  primarily  due  to 
social  conditions — poverty,  poor  food, 
and  dirt,  and  are  hardly  known  amongst 
well-cared- for  children."  As  a  rule  pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases 
is  limited  to  the  customary  school  super- 
vision and  treatment  at  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of  chronic 
external  eye  disease  of  children  the  Com- 
mittee state  that  in  the  -London  elemen- 
tary school  population  there  are  probably 
at  any  time  at  least  300  children  thus 
affected  in  a  very  severe  form  and  that 
similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in  other 
towns.  As  regards  prevention  of  the 
disease,  we  must  attend  in  the  first  place 
to  improvement  in  diet,  housing,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation  and  personal  cleanliness; 
as  already  indicated,  the  provision  of 
special  institutional  accommodation  for 
treatment  is  essential,  and  at  present  in- 
adequate. The  Committee  recommend, 
therefore,  that  "  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  education  and 
treatment  in  special  residential  schools 
for  children  suffering  from  phlyctenular 
keratitis  and  other  forms  of  chronic  ex- 
ternal eye  disease."  A  serious  difficulty 
is  created  by  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  parents  to  leave  their  children  at 
institutions  sufficiently  long  for  a  perma- 
nent cure  to  be  effected.  This  reluctance 
is  often  due  to  inability  to  comprehend 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease,  or  else  to 
the  importance  attached  to  the  child  as 
a  wage-earner.  The  Committee  suggest 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Education  Acts,  and 
recommend  that  "  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  consider  the  question  of  seek- 


ing additional  powers  to  enable  a  local 
education  authority  to  require  a  parent 
to  submit  a  child  suspected  of  suffering 
from  chronic  external  eye  disease  to 
medical  inspection  and  adequate  medical 
treatment  where  the  authority  deem  such 
inspection  and  treatment  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

As  has  been  already  stated,  trachoma 
is  no  longer  a  serious  factor  in  the 
causation  of  blindness  in  England.  It 
is,  however,  prevalent  in  certain  other 
countries,  and  the  necessity  exists  of 
taking  stringent  precautions  against  its 
recurrence.  In  Russia  it  was  found  that 
of  60,000  totally  blind  persons  21.4  per 
cent,  were  so  through  this  disease.  In 
Egypt,  it  is  stated,  between  90  and  95 
per  cent,  of  the  population  show  evidence 
of  trachoma.  It  is  rife  in  India,  the 
Balkans  and  Central  Europe,  and  is  pre- 
valent in  the  countries  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  London  among  the  elemen- 
tary school  children,  over  600,000  in  num- 
ber, we  are  informed  that  during  1921 
only  19  cases  of  trachoma  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  education  authority. 
Trachoma  was  made  notifiable  at  Glas- 
gow in  1915.  In  1920  the  number  of 
new  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  was  77.  The  result 
of  a  census  taken  of  trachoma  cases  at- 
tending the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Moorfields,  during  a  recent 
period  of   four  weeks  was  as  follows:  — 

January   2nd   to   January   29th,    1922. 
Total    number    of     trachoma     patients     during 
this    period  ...         ...         ...  ...          ...     108 

Attendances   during  this  period    ...  ...          ...     359 

Male.    Female.    Total. 

Aliens         28  30  58 

British    Born        21  26  47 

Naturalised  British  Subjects  ...     2  1  3 

Of  the  21  British-born  males  a  certain 
number  were  infected  during  the  war  ser- 
vice in  France,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
etc.  Of  1,855  school  children  examined 
by  Mr.  Bishop  Harman  between  1903 
and  1920,  only  four  owed  their  blindness 
to  this  disease.  Out  of  another  601  blind 
persons  of  all  ages,  there  were  eight 
cases  of  trachoma. 

The  main  sources  are  to  be  found 
in  (a)  alien  immigration,  (b)  schools, 
(c)  military  conditions.  In  recent  years 
medical  examination  of  aliens  has  become 
far  stricter  than  heretofore.      Under  the 
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Aliens  Act  of  1919  all  aliens  coming 
from  outside  the  United  Kingdom  are 
liable  to  examination  and  may  be  refused 
admittance.  The  Committee  have  been 
informed  that  it  is  now  proposed  by 
three  of  the  principal  shipping  companies 
to  erect  a  concentration  camp  for  trans- 
migrants near  Southampton,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  by  this  means  more 
effective  control  over  cases  of  trachoma 
will  be  rendered  possible.  They  consider 
that  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease  becoming  a  permanent  menace  to 
the  country  are,  on  the  whole,  adequate. 

Myopia  as  a  cause  of  blindness  is 
shown  as  follows  in  the  tables  alluded 
to  above : — 

Per  cent. 
63  cases    in    a    scries   of    1,036    blind   children 

(Board   of    Education)  6.08 

54  cases    in    a    scries   of    1,855    blind    children 

(Harman)  2.91 

17  cases  in  a  series  of  477  blind  adult  workers  3.56 
84  cases  in   a   series   of   601    blind   persons   of 

all    ages    (Harman)       13.98 

Myopia  is  also  responsible  for  a  serious 
amount  of  impairment  short  of  actual 
blindness.  Thus  in  Mr.  Harman's  series 
of  3,300  blind  and  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren there  were,  in  addition  to  the  above 
recorded  54  cases,  1,181  cases  of  myopia 
of  a  degree  sufficient  to  necessitate  educa- 
tion in  special  myope  classes.  This  fre- 
quent and  serious  cause  of  impaired 
vision  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
adult  life,  and  constitutes  a  grave  handi- 
cap  to   the  persons  thus   affected. 

School  myopia  may  be  prevented  by 
the  provision  of  all  those  measures  which 
are  summed  up  in  the  term  "  school  hy- 
giene," such  as  good  lighting  in  the 
classrooms,  good  print  in  books,  regu- 
lated needlework,  a  maximum  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  the  special  supervision  of 
those  who  show  signs  of  being  or  be- 
coming short-sighted.  Every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  continued 
development  of  pernicious  myopia.  In 
London  there  are  now  36  special  classes 
for  the  education  of  highly  myopic  and 
partially  blind  children ;  there  are  classes 
in  other  towns  in  England  and  also  in 
Scotland.  As  regards  occupations  for 
persons  thus  affected,  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  adapt  the  career  to 
the  disability.      The  following  classifica- 


tion of  occupations  suitable  for  myopes 
is  based  upon  experience  in  London  :  — 

Boys — First  Selection  :  Nursery  gar- 
dening, poultry  farming,  messengers, 
assurance  agents,  travellers  and  canvas- 
sers, rent  collectors,  street  hawkers 
and  street  traders,  waiters,  hairdressers, 
shop  work  under  good  conditions,  and 
piano  tuners. 

Second  Selection:  Stick  and  pipe 
mounting,  basket  making  and  some 
branches  of  brush  making. 

Girls — First  Selection  :  Florists'  work, 
waitresses  in  tea  shops,  dairy  shops, 
under  nursemaids  (no  sewing),  creche 
attendants,  helpers  in  mothers'  centres, 
helpers  in  special  schools  and  dining 
centres,  and  light  warehouse  work  (pack- 
ing). 

Second  Selection :  Box  making,  cork 
sorting,  envelope  making  (cementing  and 
black  bordering),  show  card  mounting, 
some  branches  of  brush  making  and 
stock  room  work. 

Glaucoma  is  a  serious  factor  in  the 
production  of  blindness  after  middle 
life.  The  determining  cause  of  primary 
glaucoma  is  unknown.  The  difficulty  and 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  prompt 
recognition  lend  added  weight  to  what 
has  already  been  recommended  concern- 
ing a  wider  training  in  ophthalmology 
of  the  medical  student. 

A  large  section  of  the  Report  is  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  industrial 
eye  diseases  and  accidents.  Apart  from 
miners'  nystagmus,  industrial  disease  is 
found  to  constitute  a  small  factor,  where- 
as the  amount  of  injury  to  vision  caused 
by  accidents  is  considerable,  and  is 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  danger  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

The  Scottish  Board  of  Health  has 
furnished  the  following  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  426  persons  whose  blind- 
ness was  due  to  accident  occurring  in 
their  occupations  :  — 

Occupation.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Miners                 103  —  103 

Quarrymen       26  —  26 

Engineering        and         Metal 

Trades           103  —  103 

Labourers — 

Agricultural              12               1  13 

Dock   and   Railway            ...  8  —  8 

Miscellaneous          45  —  45 

Aerated   Water   Workers      ...  1               1  2 
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Textile    Trade    Workers       ...  — 

Cement,     Plaster     and     Lime 

Workers         10 

Wood  Trade  Workers  (Car- 
penters, Sawyers,  ete.)       ...  12 

.Miscellaneous               ...          ...  77 


8 

8 

0 

10 

0 
19 

12 
96 

Total 


397 


Similar  information  is  not  available 
for  England  and  Wales.  Analysis  of 
2,000  cases  from  the  Register  of  the 
Blind  made  in  1918,  showed  that  12.3 
per  cent,  attributed  their  blindness  to 
accident.  This  figure,  however,  includes 
military  cases  and  cases  of  accident 
occurring  in  civil  life.  The  above  figures 
refer  to  cases  of  total  or  virtually  total 
blindness,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
similar  information  as  to  the  probably 
large  amount  of  gravely  impaired  vision 
short  of  actual  blindness. 

From  records  of  eye  accidents  treated 
in  hospitals  in  London,  Manchester,  New- 
castle, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  it  has 
been  established  that,  out  of  some  3,700 
in-patients'  eye  accidents,  2,336  were  re- 
corded as  industrial  accidents.  The 
Committee  have  given  their  special  atten- 
tion to  mines  and  quarries  and  the  metal 
and  engineering  trades,  also  aerated 
water  manufacture,  textile  industries 
and  industries  in  which  chemicals  are 
used  or  manufactured.  Some  inquiry 
has  also  been  made  into  eye  accidents 
among  agricultural  workers. 

The  principal  industrial  diseases  which 
affect  the  eyesight  are  certain  forms  of 
poisoning,  the  special  form  of  cataract 
which  is  liable  to  attack  glass  and  iron 
workers,  pitch  ulceration  and  miners' 
nystagmus.  No  exact  information  is 
available  as  to  the  amount  of  blindness 
which  is  occasioned  by  poisoning  through 
toxic  substances  used  in  industry,  but 
this  would  appear  to  be  very  small.  The 
Committee  have  no  actual  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  actual  blindness  caused 
by  lead  poisoning;  a  great  reduction  of 
cases  has  taken  place  within  recent  years, 
incidental  on  the  introduction  of  various 
precautionary  measures.  A  Committee 
was  recently  appointed  at  the  Home 
Office  to  enquire  into  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  use  of  lead  paints  in  the  paint- 
ing trades.  Further,  a  Convention  was 
adopted  in  October,    1921,  by  the  Inter- 


national Labour  Conference  at  Geneva, 
under  which  each  member  who  ratifies  the 
Conference  will  undertake  to  prohibit,  ex- 
cept in  certain  special  cases,  the  use  of 
white  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead  or  pro- 
ducts containing  these  substances  in  the 
internal  painting  of  buildings,  and  to 
control  in  various  ways  the  use  of  these 
substances  where  their  use  is  not  pro- 
hibited. So  far  the  Convention  has  not 
been  ratified  by  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  injuries  caused  to  the 
eyesight  by  various  chemicals,  the  report 
states  that  there  appears  to  be  no  authen- 
ticated instance  of  injury  to  eyesight 
due  to  methyl  alcohol  in  England.  It  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  States  in  the 
United  States  of  America  have  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  various  legis- 
lative measures  for  controlling  the  dan- 
gers due  to  this  substance. 

Eyesight  is  frequently  affected  in  pro- 
cesses which  involve  intense  light  and 
heat.  Such  affection  is  to  be  met  with 
amongst  glassworkers  and  ironworkers, 
and  is  a  form  of  cataract  which,  although 
rarely  resulting  in  blindness,  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  working  capacity. 
With  improvement  m  the  forms  of 
glasses  the  Home  Office  should  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  the  use  of  protective  glasses  com- 
pulsory. 

The  most  important  industrial  disease 
affecting  eyesight  appears  to  be  that  of 
miners'  nystagmus.  This  disease  is  at 
the  present  time  the  subject  of  special 
investigation  by  the  Miners'  Nystagmus 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  which  recently  issued  its  first 
report  (see  BEACON,  October,  1922).  In 
1920  there  were  7,028  cases  in  receipt  of 
compensation,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  that  year  some  ^"300,000  was  paid 
The  essential  factor  in  this  disease  being 
faulty  illumination,  the  Miners'  Nystag- 
mus Comniittee  recommend  increasing  the 
illuminating  power  of  safety  lamps,  by 
the  use  of  electric  lamps  attached  to  the 
miners'  head  or  belt,  and  by  white- 
washing. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  compiled 
from  various  sources  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  approximate  number  of 
eye  accidents  occurring  each  year  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  is  6,000.      Having 
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examined  the  various  causes  of  these 
accidents,  the  Committee  sum  up  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  — 

"  We  consider  that  more  exact  infor- 
mation is  still  needed  as  to  the  indus- 
tries and  processes  involving  danger  to 
the  eyes ;  that  meanwhile  sufficient  infor- 
mation is  available  regarding  the  more 
dangerous  operations  to  enable  imme- 
diate steps  to  be  taken  for  the  issue  of 
specifications  of  goggles  and  masks  suit- 
able for  such  industries  and  processes, 
and  that  further  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  persuading  work- 
people of  the  merits  of  goggles,  etc.,  by 
propaganda  and  by  the  efforts  of  Works 
and  Safety  Committees.  It  should  be 
then  more  practicable  to  take  any 
measures  which  may  prove  necessary  in 
order  to  enforce  their  use.  Meanwhile 
we  do  not  consider  that  any  general 
measures  of  a  compulsory  character  in 
this  matter  are  to  be  recommended. 
Great  importance  is  of  necessity  attached 
to  first  aid  and  ambulance  work.  In 
the  case  of  factories  and  workshops  the 
Home  Office  is  empowered  to  require  the 
provision  of  ambulance  and  first  aid  at 
any  specified  works  or  class  of  works. 
The  requirement  is  in  force  in  a  number 
of  works  such  as  blast  furnaces, 
copper  and  iron  mills,  foundries,  metal 
works,  saw  mills  and  factories  for  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  wood,  aerated 
water  works  and  chemical  works.  In  all 
these  instances  the  Orders  include  a.  re- 
quirement that  eyedrops  shall  be  pro- 
vided." 

Of  eye  accidents  in  coal  mines  there 
were  reported  in  1920: — 4,630  cases  out 
of  a  total  of  1,248,224  persons  employed. 
Of  accidents  in  metalliferous  mines:  — 
49  cases  out  of  a  total  of  21,323  persons 
employed. 

Both  in  coal  and  metalliferous  mines 
the  predominant  cause  of  eye  accidents 
consists  in  flying  fragments  of  mineral 
and  other  substances.  In  coal  mines  72 
per  cent,  and  77  per  cent,  of  the  eye 
accidents  in  1919  and  1920  respectively 
were  due  to  this  cause.  The  corres- 
ponding figures  in  metalliferous  mines 
were  82  per  cent,  and  85  per  cent.  The 
remaining  accidents  were  due  to  falls  of 


roof  face  or  sides  of  the  mine, .to  acci- 
dents with  tools  or  to  persons  striking 
against  objects  or  being  struck  by  objects 
in  motion.  In  1920  the  total  number 
of  accidents  in  quarries  was  190  out  oi 
a.  total  of  67,750  persons  employed.  Some 
90  per  cent,  of  these  accidents  are  caused 
by  flying  fragments  of  stone  and  the 
principal  cause  of  the  remaining  accidents 
are  due  to  explosions. 

As  regards  eye  accidents  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  stated  by  the  National  Union 
of  Agricultural  Workers  that  out  of  a 
total  number  of  1,700  accidents  of  all 
kinds  reported  in  1921,  about  6  per  cent, 
were  injuries  to  the  eyes.  These  acci- 
dents occur  in  such'  operations  as  hedge 
trimming,  blows  from  cattle,  chopping 
wood,  threshing,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  in  some  at  least  of  the  opera- 
tions in  which  these  accidents  occur  most 
frequently,  such  as  hedge  trimming,  the 
wearing  of  goggles  should  be  practicable, 
and  should  afford  a  considerable  amount 
of  protection.  Eye  accidents  which 
occur  among  railwaymen  are  mainly  due 
to  the  falling  of  cinder  or  ash  ;  the  num- 
ber ol  such  accidents  is  small. 

Eye  accidents  in  civil  life  are  numer- 
ous. In  so  far  as  they  are  preventable, 
individual  common  sense  and  caution 
should  be  exercised,  and  the  Committee 
recommend  that  instruction  and  warning 
could  be  usefully  given  at  the  Infant 
Welfare  Centres  and  schools,  and  could 
be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  suitable 
posters. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
that  the  number  of  pensioners  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  who  have 
been  totally  blinded  as  the  result  of  war 
service  is  approximately  1,520.  There 
are  also  many  cases  of  serious!}/  impaired 
vision,  of  which  no  statistics  are  at 
present  available. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  eye  dis- 
eases and  injuries,  the  Committee  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.  They  again  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  all  eye  ailments,  and  in  so  doing, 
welcome  the  initiation  by  certain  ap- 
proved societies  of  ophthalmic  benefits 
for  insured  persons.  The  number  of 
special  schemes  now  in  operation  is  415, 
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the  membership  of  the  approved  socie- 
ties concerned  being  5,749,345,  and  the 
amount  available  per  annum  £31,827. 

With  reference  to  the  obligation  laid 
by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  upon 
the  Council  of  every  county  and  county 
borough  to  make  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  persons 
ordinarily  resident  withm  their  area,  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  should  take  cogni- 
sance of  facilities  existing  within  the 
area  for  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
injury  of  the  eye,  and  should  report 
accordingly.  They  think,  further,  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  to  establish  a  Register  of 
Opticians,  such  as  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested. The  proper  function  of  an  opti- 
cian is,  not  to  prescribe  glasses,  but  to 
provide  them  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  an  ophthalmic  practi- 
tioner. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Committee  are,  briefly: — That  much 
blindness  is  preventable,  but  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  state  in  exact  terms 
to  what  extent.  Such  factors  as  are 
associated  with  conditions  of  social  life, 
unhealthy  habits,  malnutrition,  etc.,  can- 
not be  immediately  rectified,  but  gradual 
education  of  the  people  will  effect  ame- 
lioration. Factors  such  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  certain  eye  defects  cannot  at 
present  be  explained.  Blindness  resultant 
on  smallpox  and  trachoma  has  been 
checked,  and  success  in  the  campaign 
against  venereal  disease  is  the  key  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  from  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  and  syphilis.  Blind- 
ness due  to  the  diseases  of  childhood 
will  be  diminished  by  increased  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  infants,  the  medical 
supervision  of  the  school  child,  the  pro- 
vision of  special  schools  and  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  industry.  Blindness 
arising  from  industrial  conditions  must 
be  met  by  the  continued  development  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  the  adoption  of 
direct  safeguards  to  diminish  further  the 
hazards  of  industry.  Prevention  of 
blindness,  from  the  more  strictly  medical 
aspect,  consists  in  the  efficient  treatment 
of  already  present  disease  or  injury. 


The  Report  ends  with  a  summary  of 
the  recommendations  which  appeared  in 
various  sections  mentioned  above. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

THE  39th  Annual  Report  contains  in- 
teresting details  concerning  this 
important  branch  of  work  for  the  blind. 
During  the  year  under  review  513  new 
readers  have  applied  for  membership.  An 
increasing  number  of  borrowers  receive 
their  books  through  the  agency  of  the 
Public  Libraries,  the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  and  various  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  Blind,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  Library.  100,512  volumes  were  issued 
directly  from  the  Central  Library;  122 
voluntary  writers  received  instruction  in 
the  art  of  transcription  from  inkprint  into 
Braille,  and  produced  1,276  volumes,  thus 
adding  31  complete  works  to  the  Library's 
stock.  Sixty  pieces  of  music  and  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  musical  literature  have 
also  been  transcribed.  By  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  1916  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  32  copies  of  all 
books  of  fiction  and  seven  copies  of  all 
other  works  published  by  the  Institute  are 
presented  to  the  Library.  According  to 
the  latest  report  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  1,174  Braille  volumes,  134 
Braille  pamphlets,  593  Braille  magazines 
and  newspapers,  972  Moon  volumes,  and 
86  Moon  pamphlets  and  magazines  were 
given  by  the  Institute  to  the  National 
Library  during  the  period  under  review. 
To  return  to  the  National  Library  Report, 
in  all  466  new  complete  works  of  litera- 
ture in  Braille  type  have  been  added  to 
their  stock. 

At  the  Library's  Northern  Branch  in 
Manchester  the  number  of  volumes  issued 
during  the  year  was  34,470.  Voluntary 
workers  have  transcribed  31  volumes,  and 
blind  copyists  have  been,  employed  dupli- 
cating 372  volumes.  A  total  of  403  hand- 
written volumes  has  thus  been  added 
during  the  year.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  branch  of  the  Library  evening  classes 
and  lectures  have  been  held,  and  enter- 
tainments, largely  of  an  educational 
nature,  have  been  arranged  throughout  the 
winter  months. 
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REVIEWS    OF   BOOKS 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  WAR-BLINDED 


(Concluded) 


\RLY  in  the  War  a  central 
bureau  was  established  for  the 
general  care  of  the  injured, 
but  similar  provision  for  the 
blinded  was  not  effected  till  a 
later  date.  In  the  Napoleonic 
War  500  soldiers  were  blinded, 
and  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  care  and  training  five 
training  institutions  were  estab- 
lished at  Breslau,  Berlin, 
Marienwerder,  Konigsberg,  and  Mon- 
ster. It  was  Dr.  Zeune,  the  great  worker 
for  the  blind,  who  drafted  the  plans 
for  these  institutions ;  later  some  dis- 
appeared whilst  others  were  converted 
into  establishments  for  the  civilian  blind. 
Later  wars  were  of  short  duration,  and 
the  number  of  blinded  comparatively 
small,  so  that  sufficient  accommodation 
was  available  in  existing  institutions. 
With  the  Great  War  came  the  necessity 
of  providing  special  establishments  on  a. 
scale  hitherto  unknown. 

At  first  small  local  societies,  existing 
institutions,  ophthalmologists,  and  pri- 
vate persons  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  a  three- 
fold one.  There  was  the  doctor's  task — 
no  longer  that  of  healing,  but  of  giving 
the  sufferers  his  moral  support.  He  it 
was  who  was  required  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  their  fate  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  them  that  blindness  was  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  uselessness. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  task  of  educa- 
tion. By  a  regulation  of  the  Medical 
Division  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
War,  elementary  education  for  the  blind 
was  provided  in  the  hospitals.  Blinded 
men  who  had  been  relegated  to  hospitals 
where  such  education  was  not  available, 
were  removed  to  others  where  courses  in 


embossed  reading  and  writing,  typewrit- 
ing, etc.,  were  held.  After  this  pre- 
liminary training,  when,  as  Dr.  Strehl 
says  (and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  him 
use  a  phrase  well  known  to  the  war- 
blinded  in  this  country),  the  soldier  has 
"  learnt  to  be  blind,"  the  question  of 
occupation  has  to  be  tackled.  The  ex- 
penses of  professional  training  were  de- 
frayed principally  by  the  State,  the  pro- 
vince or  the  municipality,  with  some  aid 
from  charitable  institutions  for  the  blind, 
in  particular  from  the  German  Army  and 
Navy  Blind  Institution.  We  learn  that 
"  the  wounded  man  is  entitled  to  training 
in  order  that  he  may  regain  or  increase 
his  earning  capacity  in  so  far  as  this 
has  been  impaired  whilst  on  military 
duty."  Such  training  is  generally  ac- 
corded for  a  year,  but  it  may  be  pro- 
longed beyond  this  limit.  Besides  the 
occupations  commonly  practised  by  the 
blind  in  England,  we  note  those  of 
engineering  and  cigar  and  cigarette 
rolling.  Typists  and  telephonists  are 
employed  in  State  undertakings  in  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  Dresden  and  Breslau.  At 
the  time  of  publishing,  the  monthly  wage 
of  these  workers  was  estimated  at  300- 
900  marks,  but  owing  to  the  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  the  exchange  which  have  taken 
place  since  then,  it  is  impossible  that 
these  and  other  figures  quoted  should 
now  hold  good. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  a  Central 
Advisory  Bureau  for  occupations  prac- 
tised by  blinded  scholars,  students  and 
academicians  would  have  to  be  formed. 
When  the  theoretical  and  practical  train- 
ing was  completed,  there  came  the  task 

*Die  Kriegsblindenfnrsorge.  Ein  Ausschnitt  aus 
der  Sozlalpolitik,  von  Dr.  Carl  Strehl.  Published  by 
Julius  Springer,  23  Linkstrasse,  Berlin,  W.9. 
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of  arranging  the  work,  of  "  placing  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and,  when 
this  was  effected,  of  providing  him  with 
recreation  and  amusement.  Finally,  and 
this  was  recognised  as  the  most  important 
task  of  all,  there  was  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  Central  Bureau  where  statis- 
tical information  regarding  the  war- 
blinded  could  be  compiled. 

According  to  the  questionnaires  filled 
in  by  workers  in  various  occupations, 
many  are  hindered  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  by  violent  pains  consequent 
on  wounds,  amputation,  nerve  trouble, 
and  so  forth.  This  occasions  long  spells 
of  absence  from  work  and  very  fre- 
quently leads  to  change  of  occupation. 

It  may  be  said  that  only  60  per  cent, 
of  those  indicated  as  "  capable  of  fol- 
lowing trades  and  professions  "  are  en- 
tirely provided  for  by  this  means. 
Others,  finding  that  the  actual  income 
derived  from  their  occupations  plus  their 
pension  is  not  sufficient  for  actual  require- 
ments, are  supported  partly  by  the  In- 
stitutions for  the  War-Blinded,  partly 
by  private  societies.  These  men  will 
probably  be  dependent  on  State  aid  for 
many  years.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  questionnaires, 
only  499,  or  17.8  per  cent,  are  indicated 
as  being  "without  occupation."  Of 
these  some  were  either  still  in  hospital 
or  undergoing  training,  or  else  as  yet  un- 
certain as  to  the  occupation  to  be  chosen. 
Some  120  to  150  men  may  be  regarded  as 
permanently  incapacitated  and  only  a 
very  few  cases  as  "  unwilling  to  work." 

The  author  states  that  many  of  the 
war-blinded  men  were  averse  to  entering 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  for  any  length 
of  time.  Generally  speaking,  the  men, 
especially  those  who  are  married,  have 
been  accommodated  in  private  houses  or 
homes  situated  near  the  workshops  or 
institutions.  In    many    cases    blinded 

farmers  have  been  provided  with  one  or 
two  acres  of  land. 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  a  total  of 
approximately  3,000  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  German  State  pays  an  annual 
sum  of  22,671,000  marks  for  their  sup- 
port. 


NOTES   FROM   THE 
INSTITUTIONS 

WOLVERHAMPTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  —  This  Institution  reports 
sales  to  the  value  of  £2,890,  a  disburse- 
ment of  £1,161  in  wages  and  salaries 
to  blind  workers,  inclusive  of  a  trade 
bonus  of  £67,  and  the  sum  of  £243  to 
blind  teachers.  A  Government  grant  of 
£665  was  received. 


North  London  Homes  for  Aged 
Christian  Blind  Men  and 
WOMEN.  —  These  Homes  continue  to 
maintain  their  well-known  activities. 
During  the  past  year  fourteen  new  resi- 
dents have  been  admitted.  The  sum  of 
£504  was  received  in  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  a  grant  of  £1,411  was 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
sum  of  £1,597  was  paid  in  wages  and 
Health  Insurance. 


Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
BLIND. — According  to  their  Annual 
Report,  which  is  to  hand,  the  number  of 
pupils,  workpeople  and  other  blind  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  this  Institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  was 
122.  Sales  to  the  value  of  £20,025  were 
effected.  The  wages  paid  to  blind 
workers,  inclusive  of  an  augmentation 
grant  of  £547,  amounted  to  £3,128.  A 
total  sum  of  £3,410  was  received  in 
legacies. 

•=§=-      <=§~ 

MASTER  THEOBALD,  the  blind  Master  in 
Lunacy,  has  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  has  the  whole-hearted  confidence  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  Master  in  Lunacy  has  ever 
been  such  a  glutton  for  work.  He  has 
been  doing  the  entire  work  of  lunacy 
practice  without  the  help  of  the  usual 
second  Master. — Sheffield  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

"=§<=>      <^> 

All  knowledge  is  love,  and  all  love 
knowledge;  even  with  the  meanest  we 
cannot  gain  a  glimpse  into  their  inward 
trials  and  struggles  without  an  increase 
of   sympathy   and  affection. 

Kings  ley. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NOTES  FROM   BRANCH  SECRETARIES 
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SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH.— It  is  with 
deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of 
Airs.  Hannan,  of  Horley,  a  keen  volun- 
tary worker  in  aid  of  the  Institute's 
funds. 

Home  Counties  Branch. — On  Nov. 
22  an  entertainment,  arranged  by 
members  of  the  Thame  Women's  Insti- 
tute, on  behalf  of  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home,  was  given  at  the  New  Cinema, 
Oxford.  One  of  the  chief  features  con- 
sisted in  tableaux  depicting  scenes  from 
"  Sunshine  House."  These  were  per- 
formed by  some  22  children,  whilst  Mrs. 
Reilly,  the  President  of  the  Thame 
Women's  Institute,  told  the  story  of  the 
Home.  The  tableaux  were  applauded  by 
a  numerous  audience,  which  was  greatly 
•moved  by  the  pathos  of  the  story.  Simi- 
lar entertainments  have  been  arranged 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  other  Branch  secretaries 
might  successfully  adopt  the  same  pro- 
paganda scheme. 

South  Yorkshire  Branch.  —  The 
football  teams  affiliated  to  the  Shef- 
field and  Hallamshire  County  F.A.  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  work  for  the 
civilian  blind  by  arranging  numerous 
matches  and  social  events  on  their  behalf 
A  successful  social  and  dance  were  re- 
cently held  at  Sowerby  Bridge.  Two 
dances,  which  took  place  at  Southowran 
and  Halifax  respectively,  were  well  at- 
tended. An  excellent  concert  was  recently 
organised  by  Miss  Moses  at  Hull.  The 
Sheffield  and  District  Sportsmen's  Com- 
mittee  organised   a   smoking   concert    for 
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the   benefit    of   the   voluntary    helpers    in 
connection  with  the  Snorts  Carnival. 

North  Yorkshire  Branch.  —  The 
Leeds  Competitive  Musical  Festi- 
val, which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
great  musical  events  in  Yorkshire,  is  to 
take  place  on  March  21st  to  24th,  1923. 
Mr.  Edgar  Haddock,  of  the  Leeds  Col- 
lege of  Music,  is  kindly  giving  his  ser- 
vices as  Hon.  Musical  Director,  and 
amongst  the  adjudicators  will  be  Messrs. 
H.  Plunket  Greene,  Hamilton  Harty, 
Granville  Bantock,  Henry  Coward, 
Arthur  Catterall,  and  Sir  Frank  Benson. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Sylla- 
bus and  full  particulars  are  obtainable  at 
8,  Pearl  Buildings,  Leeds. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  initia- 
tion of  popular  Sunday  concerts  in  this 
district.  Thanks  are  due  to  cinema  pro- 
prietors who  have  very  generously  lent 
their  premises  for  these  concerts,  whilst 
members  of  the  musical  profession  have 
most  kindly  provided  the  programmes. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  concerts  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  winter. 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
report  that  during  November  57  fresh 
cases  came  under  their  care  (33  men  and 
24  women).  Gifts  to  the  number  of  26 
were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £60  9s.  7d. 
The  number  of  visits  paid  was  44.  The 
amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£144  16s.  ; "in  relief,  £542  13s.  Id.;  and 
m  relief  administered  by  Branches, 
£30  Is.    lOd. 


A  THREE-DAYS'  Conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Bombay  next  January:  — 

To  discuss  the  possibility  of  formulat- 
ing a.  common  script  for  the  whole  of 
India.  To  discuss  any  other  matter  of 
common  interest  and  importance  with  a 
view    to    improvement    by    the    common 


interchange  of  ideas.  To  formulate 
schemes  for  the  ckoer  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  either  engaged  or  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind.  To  make 
recommendation s  to  Government  on  such 
matters  as  legislation  affecting  the  blind, 
and  the  rendering  of  aid  to  existing  in- 
stitutions and  organisations. 
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FRENCH    NATIONAL    CONGRESS 

FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 

BLIND 

(We  regret  that,  owing  to  extreme  pressure  on  our 
space,  the  publication  of  the  following  report  has 
been  delayed.) 

THE  French  National  Congress  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  held 
in  Paris  from  July  17th  to  22nd  at  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveug- 
les,  Boulevard  des  Invahdes.  The  Con- 
gress was  opened  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  and  the  Chair  was  taken  by  M. 
Rene  Doumic  of  the  French  Academy. 
Many  important  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  were  discussed.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
the  speeches  was  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  given  by  M.  Pierre 
Villey,  who  pleaded  for :  Obligatory  and 
State-supported  scholastic  education  for 
the  blind,  the  control  of  such  instruction 
and  the  satisfactory  co-ordination  of 
educational  institutions.  M.  Villey  ar- 
gued that  specialised  studies  should  be 
followed  in  special  schools,  it  being  im- 
possible to  obtain  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  various  studies  in  any  one  in- 
stitution. For  instance,  all  branches  of 
music  and  piano-tuning  could  be  taught 
at  one  special  school,  foreign  languages 
at  another,  and  so  forth. 

A  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  special  workshops  and  homes 
for  blind  women  should  be  organised. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
Union  will  join  the  civilian  blind  in 
efforts  for  their  united  welfare.  A 
motion  for  the  initiation  of  a  Braille 
weekly  newspaper  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  Braille  Mail  was  adopted.  A 
lengthy  debate  on  the  subject  of  railway 
fares  for  the  blind  resulted  in  the  pass- 
ing of  a  resolution  that  the  blind  should 
pay  half  the  prescribed  fare,  while  free 
passes  should  be  obtained  for  their 
guides. 

During  the  course  of  the  Congress  an 
exhibition  of  goods  manufactured  by  the 
blind  was  held.  Amongst  the  exhibits 
was  that  of  a  French  blinded  soldier  who 
has  constructed  a  machine  which  writes 
ordinary  typescript  and  Braille  simulta- 
neously. 


A  BLIND  ASTRONOMER 

MROY,  a  blind  man,  has  been 
•  awarded  the  annual  prize  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a 
most  remarkable  series  of  calculations 
relating  to  astronomy. 

M.  Roy,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  was  congra- 
tulated by  the  President  in  1918,  when 
he  won  first  place  for  admission  to  the 
famous  Ecole  Polytechnique,  for  his 
"very  remarkable  work  under  most  ad- 
verse conditions." 

MUSIC  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 

A  DELIGHTFUL  concert  was  given 
on  Monday,  December  11th,  by 
the  Blind  Musicians'  Concert  Party,  the 
artistes  being  Miss  Margaret  Forde, 
soprano;  Miss  Margaret  Maden,  contral- 
to; Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  tenor;  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Watson,  baritone;  Mr.  Robert 
Wyeth,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.,  pianist 
and  humorist;  and  Miss  Vera  Cooke, 
accompanist.  The  programme,  which  con- 
sisted of  quartettes,  duets  and  songs,  in 
every  instance  by  English  composers  of 
eminence,  covered  a  wide  range  of  de- 
mand upon  the  executive  and  interpre- 
tative powers  of  the  performers.  A  large 
audience,  in  which  many  well-known 
musical  people  were  recognised,  and  a 
number  of  Press  representatives  were 
present,  testified  their  wholehearted 
appreciation  throughout,  while  the 
artistes  were  very  generous  in  their 
response  to  undeniable  demands  for 
encores.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
single  out  names  where  the  general  level 
of  performance  was  so  full  of  vitality, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
result  will  be  that  those  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  concert  parties  will  obtain 
the  services  of  so  excellent  an  organisa- 
tion, and  thus  not  only  ensure  for  them- 
selves an  extraordinarily  high-class  en- 
tertainment, but  also  help  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  the  real  merits  of  capable  blind 
musicians  and  artistes. 


Greatly  begin  !   though  thou  have  time 
But   for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 

/.  R.   Lowell. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AT  STOCKHOLM 


.    »    ,  R.    W.    P.    MERRICK'S    most 
Ik  ^   I     interesting  account  of  his  holi- 

MmM  I  da}  travels,  which  appeared  in 
P^P  1  the  December  number  of  THE 
BEACON,  gives  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  supplementing 
what  he  has  said  about  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Stockholm. 

The  Institution  is  situated 
in  spacious  grounds  at  Tomte- 
boda,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  When 
my  wife  and  I  visited  it  last  September 
we  were  welcomed  most  cordially  by 
Director  Astrand,  who,  before  conduct- 
ing us  over  the  building,  gave  us  inter- 
esting information  about  the  blind  in 
Sweden.  Numbering  four  thousand,  the 
Swedish  blind  are  adequately  provided 
with  schools  and  workshops. 

Director  Astrand  then  took  us  through 
the  classrooms,  showing  us  an  excellent 
contour  map  of  Stockholm,  and  many 
interesting  models.  We  were  much  at- 
tracted by  a  large-sized  model  of  a 
country  church  in  West  Sweden,  with  a 
tower  supplied  with  a  bell  and  bell-rope. 
By  removing  the  roof  the  interior  could 
be  inspected,  and  here  were  pews,  an 
organ  in  the  west  gallery,  and  even  a 
pulpit  with  a  robed  clergyman. 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in 
knitting,  weaving  and  beadwork — others, 
partially  blind,  were  making  cigarettes, 
an  experiment  which  promises  every 
success.  Among  the  recreations  dancing 
takes  a  prominent  place.  In  sylvan  sur- 
roundings a  platform  has  been  erected, 
which  is  used  for  dancing  during  the 
summer  months,  while  in  the  winter  it  is 
flooded  for  skating. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Institu- 
tion's equipment  is  the  kitchen,  designed 
on  the  lines  of  an  average  cottage  kit- 
chen. Here  the  girls  learn  cooking  and 
domestic  work  under  the  same  conditions 


as  those  obtaining  in  their  own  homes. 
Twelve  girls  are  under  training  working 
in  parties  of  four  as  housewife,  house- 
maid, kitchenmaid,  and  baker.  Among 
their  duties  are  the  supervision  of  the 
stores  and  larder,  laying  the  table  for 
meals,  washing  up,  attending  to  fires,  etc. 
Periodically  the  Director  and  his  wife 
come  to  a  meal  in  the  kitchen,  so  that 
they  may  judge  of  the  girls'  progress. 
Their  sighted  teacher  has  carefully 
studied  the  best  methods  of  training  the 
blind,  and  so  satisfactory  are  the  results 
of  the  training  that  many  of  the  girls 
enter  domestic  service  on  leaving  school. 

The  numbers  being  trained  in  music 
and  tuning  are  small,  but  good  headway 
has  been  made  since  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Edvard  Blom.  Mr.  Blom,  who  is 
blind,  is  not  only  a  successful  teacher, 
but  also  a  gifted  composer,  and  we  heard 
one  of  his  compositions  admirably  ren- 
dered by  his  pupils.  As  musicians  and 
tuners,  former  pupils  are  making  their 
way  in  the  world,  one  being  employed  at 
£5  a  week  by  the  leading  tuning  firm 
in  Stockholm,  while  another  recently 
gained  the  highest  marks  in  a  tuning 
examination  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

The  writer  was  asked  to  give  an  in- 
formal organ  recital  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  and  the  exclusively  Eng- 
lish programme,  which  included  the 
works  of  three  blind  composers,  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

Stockholm  is  a  fine  city,  with  wide 
streets  and  open  spaces.  Some  of  the 
principal  streets  have  a  riding  track  down 
the  centre,  flanked  by  avenues  of  trees 
and  tram  tracks.  The  Swedes  are  a 
most  hospitable  people.  Their  speech  is 
deliberate,  and  the  language  smooth  and 
flowing,  the  German  guttural  and  the 
French  nasal  being  absent. 
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We  were  fortunate  in  being  in  Stock- 
holm for  the  "  Children's  Day  "  (Bar- 
nens  Dag),  when  hundreds  of  school 
children  march  in  procession,  with  flags 
flying  and  bands  playing.  We  were 
much  impressed  by  the  vigour  manifested 
by?  the  boys,  not  only  in  the  beating  of 
drums  but  in  the  playing  of  large  brass 
instruments.  Their  lungs,  however,  ap- 
peared equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
trumpets  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound 
The  children  wore  costumes  characteristic 
of  the  various  counties  of  Sweden,  with 
picturesque  effect.  The  children's  pro- 
cessions were  supulemented  by  grown-up 
children  disporting  themselves  in  all 
kinds  of  fantastic  costumes,  who  paraded 
the  city  in  decorated  carts  collecting 
money  for  poor  and  sick  children.  An 
attractive  feature  was  the  singing  of  a 
male  choir,  so  popular  in  Sweden,  which 
gave  a  virile  account  of  harmonised 
folk-songs,  and  also  part-songs  by  old 
and  new  Swedish  composers. 

H.  C.  Warrilow. 


BLIND  EMPLOYMENT  FACTORY 

ON  Tuesday,  December  12th,  Sir 
Alfred  Moud  formally  opened  the 
extended  Dremises  of  the  Blind  Employ- 
ment Factory  in  Waterloo  Road,  which 
is  a  department  of  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

In  addressing  the  comoany,  Dr.  Heaton 
C.  Howard,  Chairman  of  the  Factory 
Committee,  explained  that  the  extension 
had  been  necessitated  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  pupils  who,  having  com- 
pleted their  training  at  Leatherhead, 
were  in  need  of  employment.  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  who  was  presented  with  a  rug  on 
which  was  worked  a  design  representing 
a  key,  said  that  a  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  modern  times  was  that,  instead 
of  merely  sympathising  with  human  af- 
flictions we  set  ourselves  to  find  practical 
means  of  enabling  the  afflicted  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  During  the  course  of 
his  address  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
among  his  colleagues  in  Parliament  there 
was  now  a  blind  gentleman  who  was 
fulfillinp-  his  duties  as  a  member  with 
zeal  and  energy. 


Sir  Alfred  distributed  a  number  of 
prizes,  and  there  was  some  excellent  sing- 
ing by  a  blind  choir. 


A  BLIND  COUNCILLOR 

WE  have  been  interested  to  near  that 
Mr.  A.  K.  Turner,  Secretary  to 
the  Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society, 
was  one  of  the  successful  candidates  at 
the  Municipal  Election  held  at  Boston  on 
November  1st.  Mr.  Turner,  who  lost 
his  sight  in  1913,  is  an  Associate  of  the' 
Institute  of  Bankers.  For  some  eight 
years  he  was  lay  pastpr  of  the  Kirton 
Congregational  Church,  and  is  now  a 
deacon  of  the  Red  Lion  Street  Congre- 
gational Church.  In  October,  1917,  he 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Mitchell,  a  former  pupil 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the. 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  inaugurated  the 
Boston  and  District  Blind  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  some  25  blind  people  in 
Boston  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. This  Society  has  now  developed 
into  the  Boston  and  Holland  Blind 
Society.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Association   for  the  Blind. 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE 
BLIND— NORTHERN  BRANCH 

A  BRAILLE  Reading  Competition, 
open  to  all  members  of  the 
Library,  whether  resident  within  the 
Branch  Area  or  not,,  will  be  held  at  5, 
St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  on  Satur- 
day,  February   17th,    1923. 

The  Competitors  will  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes  :  — 

1.  Adults. 

(a)   Experts,     (b)   Amateurs. 

2.  Young  persons. 

(a)  16   to  21    years   of   age. 

(b)  Under   16. 

Money  prizes  will  be  given  in  each 
class,  their  number  and  amount  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  entries. 

Intending  competitors  are  asked  to 
comirumcate  with  the  Librarian  at  5,  St. 
John  Street,  Manchester,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
readers  will  take  part. 
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nHE  following  article  was  con- 
tributed to  Lloyds  Sunday 
News  by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin, 
the  blind  M.P.  for  Aber- 
deen :  — 

"  The  manner  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  recently 
forgave  Mr.  Jack  Jones  illus- 
trates a  characteristic  of  the 
Assembly  which  must,  I  think, 
appeal  very  strongly  to  every 
new  member.  That  is  the  characteristic 
of  generosity  and  of  sportsmanship. 

''  To  me  the  whole  incident  was  most 
dramatic.  From  my  seat  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  immediately  inside  the 
Bar,  a  seat  which  has  been  courteously 
assigned  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  find 
it  easily  and  without  stumbling  over 
right  honourable  and  honourable  feet,  I 
listened  to  the  angry  shouts  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Silvertown. 

"  When  you  have  to  rely  upon  the 
sense  of  hearing  to  do  the  duty  of  eyes 
as  well  as  ears,  you  become  sensitive  to 
the  moods  of  others  as  revealed  by  the 
tone  of  their  voices.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  Mr.  Jones  was  angry,  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  rucle,  very  rude  indeed.  He 
told  the  Government  that  they  were 
'  dirty  dogs,'  and  he  expressed  vigorous 
contempt  for  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 
And  so  Mr.  Jones,  the  naughty  boy,  was 
requested  to  leave  the  House. 

"  Next  day,  after  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker  announced  '  Mr.  Jack  Jones.' 
There  came  a  dead  silence.  We  all  felt 
like  a  lot  of  schoolboys  waiting  for  the 
culprit  to  receive  '  what  for.'  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  lion,  gentleman  who 
represents  the  dockers  made  handsome 
apology,  savouring  with  wit  his  expres- 
sion of  regret.  He  had  lost  his  temper, 
he  said.  It  was  about  the  only  thing 
he  had  to  lose. 

"  The  dead  silence  of  apprehension 
was  broken  by  laughter  and  cheers, 
cheers  most  hearty  from  the  Government 


benches,  where  sits  that  section  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  who  are  supposed 
to  be  most  strenuously  opposed  to  all  for 
which   Mr.    Jones   stands. 

<:'  A  manly  apology  met  with  a  generous 
response.  That  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Commons  of  England. 

"  If  I  had  never,  in  my  pre-St.  Dun- 
stan's  days,  seen  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  I 
should  judge  him  by  his  voice  and  accent 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  intellec- 
tual, scholarly  man,  a  gentle  inquirer  after 
truth  wherever  it  might  be  found,  the 
soul  of  reason,  the  mildest  mannered  man 
who  ever  refrained  from  splitting  an 
infinitive. 

"  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  manner 
of  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  Yet  we 
know  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is,  as  they 
say  in  my  country,  a  '  bonny  fechter,' 
and  that  his  rather  apologetic  manner 
must  not  be  presumed  upon.  He  has, 
by  his  own  confession,  broken  up  three 
Governments.  Will  he  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  this  one  in  health  and  vigour? 
I  wonder. 

"  The  Chamber  in  which  the  debates 
take  place  is  only  one  department  of 
the  House  and  not  always  the  most 
interesting. 

"  There  never  was  a  building  more 
cunningly  designed  to  trap  the  steps  of 
the  sightless  than  is  the  Palace  of  West- 
minister. To  me  the  place  is,  up  to  date, 
a  labyrinth  of  corridors,  varied  by  nu- 
merous sudden  and  unwelcome  flights  of 
steps.  But  the  sins  of  the  architects  are 
compensated  for  by  the  kindness  of  mem- 
bers, from  Mr.  Speaker  downwards,  and 
by  the  constant  attentiveness  of  officials 
great  and  small. 

"  As  for  the  policemen  in  and  around 
the  House,  my  gratitude  knows  no 
bounds.  Never  before  have  I  realised 
how  pleasant  it  might  be  to  be  well  known 
to  the  police. 

"  If  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  had  been  in 
the    position    which    I    now    occupy    he 
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would  have  been  explosively  indignant 
on  many  occasions,  for  he  hated  to  be 
helped  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily 
life,  and  he  resented  the  idea  that  he 
was  not  fully  capable  of  looking  after 
himself. 

"  But  he  was  a  superman,  as  I  and 
thousands  more  had  good  reason  to 
know.  Whereas  I  am  a  very  humble 
and  commonplace  person,  who  welcomes 
a.  helping  hand  and  seldom  fails  to  find 
it  when  the  emergency  arises. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done 
about  catching  the  Speaker's  eye,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
that.  So  far,  at  all  events,  there  have 
been  no  painful  intervals  of  silence  in 
the  House,  and  if  one  member  reserves 
his  maiden  speech  for  next  session  per- 
haps no  harm  will  be  done,  and  the  world 
will  struggle  along." 

TABLE  TENNIS  AND  THE 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  some  twenty  years 
the  game  of  Table  Tennis  has 
been  revived  and  is  once  more  becoming 
a  most  popular  .pastime.  In  London 
alone  there  are  ~ already  some  twenty 
Table  Tennis  clubs,  and  Table  Tennis 
Associations  have  sprung  up  m  Sunder- 
land, Manchester,  .Liverpool,  South 
Shields,  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Luton,  Plymouth,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
other  towns.  An  International  Match 
between  England  and  Wales  is  to  be 
played  at  Cardiff,  and  we  understand 
that  the  game  is  popular  m  France  and 
Spam,  and  as  far  afield  as  India, 
America,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Straits    Settlements. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  Daily  Mirror  is  organis- 
ing an  All  British  Table  Tennis  Compe- 
tition in  aid  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Many  of  the  large  Stores 
have  very  kindly  opened  practice  rooms, 
where  collections  will  be  taken  in  aid  of 
the  Institute.  Further  collections  will 
be  taken  in  the  qualifying  rounds  of  the 
various  districts  and  in  the  final  compe- 
tition. The  many  valuable  prizes  offered 
for  competition  include  a  motor-car  and 
a  motor-cvcle,  whilst  a  challenge  cup  pre- 
sented by  the  Daily  Mirror  will  be  ten- 


able for  one  year.  Thousands  of  com- 
petitors have  already  entered  the  lists, 
and  readers  should  note  that  the  closing 
day  of  entry  is  January  15th. 

All  particulars  concerning  the  competi- 
tion are  obtainable  from  Mr.  Preece, 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  37, 
Bolsover  Street,  or  from  the  local  Branch 
Secretaries  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  <=f=>      <=g=> 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS  ON  ESPERANTO 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  report  on  Esperanto 
has  been  issued  in  French  and 
English  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  report  is  shortly  to 
be  published,  and  will  be  on  sale  (price 
6d.)  at  the  League's  Publication  Office 
in  London  (Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  and 
at  the  offices  of  the  British  Esperanto 
Association.  In  this  account  it  is  claimed 
that  Esperanto  is  the  most  widely  spoken 
artificial  language  in  universal  con- 
gresses .  .  in  travelling,  in  inter- 
national offices,  and  even  in  the  theatre. 
"  This  makes  it  a  living  language — a 
characteristic  not  possessed  by  any  otf 
the  systems  which  are  only  written  and 
not  spoken."  Some  4,000  works  have  been 
printed  in  Esperanto.  It  is  stated  that 
the  language  is  being  taught  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  about  320  towns 
in  17  different  countries,  and  in  evening 
classes  in  approximately  1,200  towns 
scattered  throughout  39  countries.  The 
Secretariat  has  received  interesting  reports 
from  various  Ministries  of  Education  as 
to  the  results  obtained  by  teaching  the 
language  in  schools. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  details  concerning  the  practical 
use  of  Esperanto.  Mention  is  made  of  its 
annual  congresses  of  its  employment  at 
World-Fairs  and  the  International  Labour 
Office — of  the  Esperanto  Press,  and — last, 
but,  from  the  Beacon's  point  of  view,  by 
no  means  least,  of  its  use  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  blind   community. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
21st  September  by  the  French  Senator, 
M.  Georges  Reynald,  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Co-operation,  presided  over  by  the 
famous  philosopher,  Professor  Henri 
Bergson. 
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HOME  VISITING  AND  TEACHING  OF  THE 
ADULT   BLIND 

I.— THE  VALUE   OF  THE  SERVICE 

By    VERITAS 


N  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
importance  of  this  subject,  it 
is  felt  that  The  Beacon  will 
perform  a  useful  service  to  the 
blind  community  and  to  all 
workers  interested  and  asso- 
ciated therewith  by  publishing 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  home  visitors  and 
teachers  of  the  adult  blind. 
Our  sole  purpose  is  to  be  helpful  and  to 
endeavour  to  set  down  in  clear  and  suc- 
cinct form  what  must  of  late  have  been 
passing  through  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  people  who  have  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  matter. 

May  we  say  at  the  outset  that  we 
deem  it  to  be  neither  prudent  nor  neces- 
sary to  discuss  at  this  time  whether 
blind  or  sighted  visiting  teachers  ought 
to  be  employed,  the  one  in  preference  to 
the  other;  this  phase  of  the  problem,  in 
our  judgment,  has  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  rational  controversy ;  both  are 
necessary,  and  each  will  continue  to  be 
engaged  as  circumstances  may  best  de- 
cide, and  those  who  attempt  further  to 
dogmatise  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  or  not,  are  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  the  cause  they  should  be  anxious  to 
help.      If   we   are   to   build   up    a   system 


throughout  the  country  that  is  to  be 
scientific  in  its  application,  flexible  in 
its  character,  and  adaptable  to  all  re- 
quirements and  conditions,  we  must  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  not  only  the  personal 
experiences  and  intuition  of  the  blind 
teacher,  but  the  equally  necessary  facul- 
ties of  observation  and  criticism  of  the 
teacher  possessed  of  sight.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  be  either  oblivious  of  this 
fact  or  altogether  to  ignore  its  impor- 
tance, yet  it  is  a  consideration  of  first 
magnitude  to  remember  that  if  the  loss 
of  sight  does  not  impose  limitations, 
blindness  involves  no  handicap  whatever. 
A  complete  refutation  of  the  whole  of 
this  theory  is  supplied,  however,  by  those 
who  make  a  demand  for  a  preference  in 
this  form  of  employment.  Therefore, 
we  submit  that  every  well-conceived 
system  must  admit  to  its  make-up  the 
two  elements,  for  the  one,  in  our  opinion, 
is  essentially  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  say  nothing 
more  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  for, 
in  our  judgment,  present  needs  and 
future  requirements  will  settle  this  ques- 
tion quite  sanely  and  satisfactorily,  and 
that  without  either  the  arbitrament  of 
the  pseudo-philosopher  or  the  doctrinaire. 
Whatever  we  may  be  disposed  to  think 
or  say  of  the  Home  Visiting  and  Teach- 
ing   services    in    the    past,    one    thing    is 
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nevertheless  very  clear.  Such  services,  if 
they  are  to  be  of  real  value  in  the  future, 
must  not  only  be  constituted  on  very 
different  lines,  but  the  outlook  of  those 
who  control  the  destinies  of  the  respective 
organisations  must  be  broad,  flexible  and 
adaptable  in  order  to  meet  both  present 
requirements  and  future  needs.  The 
authorities  at  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  quite  the 
correct  conception  in  respect  of  this 
matter,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  inter- 
ested people  to  give  these  Agencies  every 
encouragement  and  support.  In  certain 
quarters,  the  officials  at  the  Ministry  of 
Health  have  been  much  abused  because 
they  have  sought  to  provide  a  service  of 
greater  efficiency  and  utility  by  the 
framing  of  such  regulations  as  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  known  weaknesses ; 
they  have  said  in  effect,  that  the  old 
order  has  outstayed  its  welcome  and 
must  yield  place  to  an  organisation  such 
as  will  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  down- 
right practical  usefulness.  The  apostles 
of  so-called  progress  who  have  been  very 
busy  denouncing  the  Inspectorate  and 
the  Ministry  consist  in  a  large  measure 
of  disappointed  candidates  and  would- 
be  candidates,  who,  fortunately  for  the 
community,  have  not  been  given  posi- 
tions. To  have  incurred  the  anger  of 
such  people  affords  the  most  positive 
justification  that  can  be  provided  the 
Ministry  of  the  righteousness  of  this 
part  of  their  policy. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
hov/ever,  that  there  are  still  many  well- 
intentioned  people  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  view  that  the  functions  of  the 
Home  Teaching  and  Visiting  Societies 
remain  to-day  what  they  were  originally, 
viz.,  instruments  for  teaching  blind 
adults  to  read  the  Bible  and,  incidentally, 
providing  spiritual  comfort  and  conso- 
lation by  other  and  additional  means. 
Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  as 
sociologists,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  the  evolution  of  our  ideas,  such 
societies  have  played  a  most  important, 
praiseworthy  and  useful  role,  and  we 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  very  existence  of  such  organisations 
has  made  present  developments  possible. 
In  measuring  and   comparing  up-to-date 


standards  of  progress,  we-musjt  not  omit 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  those  early  pioneers  who  sought 
to  rescue  the  blind  poor  from  a  vas.t 
abyss  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  We 
are  indebted  to  these  societies  in  a 
much  greater  measure  than  is  generally 
conceded,  and,  whatever  may  be  said 
concerning  their  shortcomings,  a  glanGe 
into  their  history  will  demonstrate  be- 
yond all  dispute  the  fact  that  progress 
begins  to  be  registered  from  their  very 
inception.       .^. 

If  we  glance  even  casually  into  the 
history  of  the  social  and  industrial  de- 
velopments of  the  blind  community,  we 
cannot  fail  to  realise  that,  despite  many 
failures  and  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, this  glimpse  into  the  past,  compared 
with  the  present  standards  of  education, 
employment  and  maintenance  of  the 
blind,  gives  us  heart  to-day  and  an  abun- 
dance of  hope  for  the  morrow.  Looking 
backwards,  only  so  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  we  see  that  a  blind 
man  or  woman  possessed  absolutely  no 
status  in  the  country  of  their  origin  and 
birth;  they  were  "creatures  despised 
and  punished  by  God."  To  be  blind 
was  also  to  be  "  bereft  of  reason  and 
at  law  imbecile." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount 
the  various  steps  that  have  been  taken 
towards  our  emancipation,  but  we  would 
be  singularly  ungenerous  towards  the 
great  philanthropists  of  other  days  if  w.e 
failed  to  recognise^  the  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  them  all.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  present 
standards  have  only  been  made  possible 
because  of  their  self-sacrifice  and  devp- 
tion  to  a  great  idea.  Even  our  ideals, 
such  as  they  are,  can  only  fire  our 
imagination  and  spur  us  on  to  greater 
achievements  because  the  great  workers, 
thinkers  and  pioneers  who  preceded  us 
bequeathed  a  rich  legacy  of  practical 
service,  which  the  good  men  and  women 
of  to-day  are  striving  to  emulate. 

Though  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  thus  approvingly  of  the  motives 
by  which  our  predecessors  were  inspired, 
the  implication  must  not  be  made  that 
the  methods  and  practices  employed 
either  were,  or  are,  such  as  always  to 
merit    unqualified    approbation.       Every 
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student  knows  how  essential  it  is  to 
remember  and  to  examine  all  the  facts 
which  go  to  produce  definite  results  in 
any  branch  of  study,  and  in  any  period 
of  history  those  results  invariably  are 
not  what  we  actually  desire ;  they  are 
rather  the  practical  expression  of  that 
which  is  attainable  and  possible.  From 
that  point  of  view  must  the  achievements 
of  our  precursors  be  judged,  and  from 
that  standpoint  also  it  is  our  submission 
that  in  the  generations  that  are  yet  un- 
born our  conduct  in  relation  to  these 
matters  will  be  estimated  and  criticised. 

Despite  all  that  is  sometimes  heard  to 
the  contrary,  the  Home  Teaching  and 
Visiting  Societies  are  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  necessary  and  excellent  work, 
and  if  one  or  two  of  the  unkindly  critics 
are  only  able  to  leave  behind  them  a 
record  of  even  a  tithe  of  such  genuine 
service,  they  will  not  have  toiled  in  vain. 

Having  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing our  subject  after  the  manner  indi- 
cated above,  we  purpose  in  future  num- 
bers of  this  journal  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  important  practical  issues  by  which 
workers  in  this  sphere  of  usefulness  are 
at  present  confronted,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  afford  them  useful 
information  and  advice  such  as  will  be 
helpful  in  the  task  to  which  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives. 

(To   be  continued .) 


A  BLIND  ASTRONOMER 

WE  learn  from  the  "  Belfast  Evening 
Telegraph  "  that  Joseph  Cald- 
well, blind  from  birth,  with  his  conception 
of  the  heavens  formed  by  descriptions 
from  others,  is  studying  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  order  that  he 
may  meet  the  scientific  requirements  to 
permit  him  to  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts.  Mr. 
Caldwell,  whose  age  is  46,  depends  on 
fellow-students  to  read  to  him.  The  pro- 
fessors say  that  he  has  become  so  profi- 
cient that  he  frequently  memorises  a 
passage  after  hearing  it  two  or  three 
times.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  also  studying 
Psychology,  German,  French,  and 
Italian.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
students   in   his   classes. 


NOTES   FROM    FOREIGN 
INSTITUTIONS 

Society  for  Obtaining  Work  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Amsterdam. 
— Besides  obtaining  work  for  blind 
people,  this  Society,  which  was  founded 
over  50  years  ago,  is  concerned  with 
their  teaching  and  training.  It  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. In  close  touch  with  the  Institution 
is  the  Benevolent  ("  Pennies  for  the 
Blind  ")  Society. 

4* 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcot-  . 
TAH. — The  Annual  Report  of  these 
schools  indicates  a  successful  financial 
year.  Government  grants  to  the  value 
of  Rs. 8,050  were  allotted,  as  well  as  a 
grant  of  Rs.2,150  from  District  Boards 
and  other  smaller  grants.  Subscriptions 
and  donations  amounting  to  Rs.  10,445 
were  received,  whilst  the  sum  of  Rs.4,626 
was  realised  in  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment where  all  branches  of  weaving, 
chair-caning,  etc.,  are  taught.  Improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  children's 
games — both  in  and  out  of  doors — are 
reported.  A  company  of  Boy  Scouts, 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
India,  has  been  formed  and  is  in  full 
activity.  It  is  hoped  that  a  band  of 
Girl  Guides  may  also  be  created  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
last  January  a  warm  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  work  of  these  schools  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Development. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MILAN. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  in  Italy.  It  con- 
tains an  Infant  Asylum,  where  blind  girls 
and  boys  receive  free  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  are  taught  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  choir  singing  and  games  accord- 
ing to  the  Montessori  system.  At  the 
Barozzi  Institution  children  over  eight 
years  of  age  are  taught  music,  piano- 
tuning  and  handicrafts.  At  the  age  of 
16  they  pass  on  to  the  Mondolfo  Insti- 
tution, where  training  is  completed  until 
the  wage-earning  age.  The  Zirotti 
Laboratory  is  concerned  in  obtaining 
work  for .  blind  persons  and  cares  for 
the  welfare  of  blind  non-residents.     The 
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Institution  now  proposes  to  -  found  a 
Home  of  Rest  for  the  Aged  Blind.  Of 
613  blind  men  and  women  who  passed 
through  this  Institution  during  the 
course  of  64  years,  .  95  died,  40  were 
found  to  be  incapable  of  training,  210 
were  trained  as  musicians  and  music- 
teachers,  19  as  tuners,  11  in  various  other 
professions,  65  took  up  sewing  and  net- 
ting in  their  own  homes,  18  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Mondolfo  Asylum  staff, 
and  16  workmen  in  the  Zarotti  Labora- 
tory, 67  became  artisans,  and  of  the  re- 
maining number  there  is  no  record. 


Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  —  The 
Annual  Report  of  this  Institute  is  to 
hand,  and  contains  the  record  of  good 
work  undertaken  in  all  departments. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  on 
the  register  76  pupils  and  workers.  A 
total  of  284  persons  has  received  direct 
benefit  by  residence  in  the  Institute  as 
pupils  or  by  employment  in  the  work- 
shops during  the  term  of  its  existence. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Trade  De- 
partment was  particularly  active,  and  a 
total  of  £3,314  was  realised  in  sales. 
Payments  to  blind  workers  totalled 
£1,731,  in  addition  to  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Contributions  to  the  value  of 
£2,517,  and  a  Government  grant  of 
£2,877    are  reported. 

The  Board  place  on  record  a  plucky 
deed  which  emphasises  the  value  of  the 
excellent  swimming  lessons  provided  at 
the  Institute.  Some  blind  lads  had  gone 
out  swimming  when  one  of  the  party 
found  himself  in  difficulties  and  called 
for  help.  W.  H.  James,  a  pupil  in  the 
piano-tuning  department,  and  another 
lad  named  Utiger,  went  to  their  com- 
rade's assistance,  and  with  difficulty  con- 
trived to  bring  him  ashore.  James,  who 
is  an  assistant  scoutmaster  of  St.  Mary's 
Trobp  of  Boy  Scouts,  has  been  awarded 
the  Gilt  Cross  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Asso- 
ciation. I 
<=$=>                                   V 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Melbourne. —An  interest- 
ing report  of  the  year's  activities  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  for' the  Blind, 
Melbourne,    Australia,    is    to    hand.      At 


the  close  of  June, -1921,  there  were  on 
the  Institute's  register  156  blind  pupils 
and  workers;  last  year  closed  with  a 
total  of  178  names.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  is  attributed  to  the 
activity  of  the  Board  in  getting  into 
touch  with  the  parents  of  blind  children 
in  outlying  districts.  Appended  to  the 
report  are  some  excellent,  photographs, 
which  tell  more  eloquently  than  words 
of  the  healthy,  happy  life  led  by  the 
children  who  are  being  taught  and 
trained  at  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions  which  are 
being  learnt  by  blind  adults.  At  the 
school  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures is  that  of  physical  exercise,  and, 
looking  at  the  photographs,  we  are  im- 
mediately impressed  by  the  bright  and 
normal  manner  in  which  the  children 
comport  themselves  in  pastimes  such  as 
drilling,  gymnastics,  rowing,  etc.  We 
learn  that  preparations  are  now  com- 
plete for  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
domestic  economy  for  the  girls  and  in 
technical  training  for  the  boys.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  the  most  gifted  pupils  are 
sent  on  to  the  University  Conserva- 
torium. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  sales  to 
the  value  of  £24,863  were  effected. 
Wages  paid  to  blind  workers  amounted 
to  £4,677,  and  bonuses,  holiday  pay 
and  allowances  to  £7,213.  A  Govern- 
ment grant  of  £1,700  was  received, 
whilst  the  municipal  grant  amounted  to 
£228. 

The  recreation  of  blind  workers  is 
provided  for  by  a  Social,  Literary  and 
Debating  Club,  and  cricket  clubs  and 
rowing  and  swimming  classes  are  much 
appreciated.  Owing  to  a  successful  ap- 
peal, the  Board  have  been  enabled  to 
build  entirely  modern  workshops,  to 
renovate  and  improve  all  public  rooms, 
and   to  remodel  the  fine  concert  hall. 

No  account  of  the  up-to-date  and 
successful  methods  of  th'is  Institute  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
splendid  work  of  its  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley  Hedger,  whose 
untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
are  well  known  to  all. 
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North  Yorkshire  Branch. — Interest 
in  the  Leeds  Competitive  Musical 
Festival  increases  daily ;  the  latest  sup- 
port comes  from  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
which  has  promised  a  silver  cup  for 
competition.  Further  promises  of  cups 
have  been  received.  Thej  Sunday  con- 
certs are  still  being  received  with  great 
enthusiasm. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  Branch. — The  Sun- 
shine House  film  never  fails  to 
arouse  the  greatest  interest.  It  has 
been  shown  recently  at  East  Gnnstead, 
Rye,  Tenterden,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 
In  each  of  these  towns  the  audience  gave 
practical  support  to  this  branch  of  the 
Institute's  work,  and  keenly  appreciated 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  little  ones 
amid  their  happy  surroundings. 


Home  Counties'  Branch. — A  most 
enjoyable  concert  was  given  on 
January  3rd  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Brack- 
nell, in  aid  of  Sunshine  House.  Among 
the  artistes  who  contributed  were  Lady 
Free,  Miss  Irene  Scharrer,  Madame  Kas- 
telian,  and  M.  Melsa,  who  were  warmly 
welcomed  and  vociferously  encored.  The 
arrangements  were  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Mackenzie,  and  from 
every  point  of  view  the  concert  was  a 
great  success. 

North-Eastern  Branch. — Some  30 
blind  persons  were  entertained  re- 
cently to  a  wireless  demonstration  at  the 
Sunderland  Wireless  Association's  new 
Club  Rooms.  The  programme  included 
a  number  of  items  picked  up  from  the 
new  broadcasting  station  at  Newcastle, 
such  as  stories,  instrumental  and  vocal 
entertainments — even  the  chiming  of  a 
clock  in  Newcastle.  Code  messages  were 
picked  up  from  the  American  ,  coast, 
snips  on  the  Atlantic,  the  North  Sea  and 
the  English  Channel,  from  Cullercoats 
Wireless  Station,  etc.  During  an  inter- 
val  the   Vice-President,    Mr.    G.    Nelson, 


B.Sc,  said  that  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  superior  sense  of  hearing 
and  of  touch  exhibited  by  most  of  the 
blind  visitors.  He  thought  that  wireless 
should  be  particularly  successful  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind. 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
BLIND. — A  most  successful  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  on 
December  15th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly-formed  Theatrical  Committee. 
Mrs.  Kendal,  the  President,  who  had 
arranged  to  speak,  was  unfortunately 
prevented  from  being  present,  but 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  plat- 
form included  Miss  Eva  Moore  (Vice- 
President),  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  Miss  Lilian  Braith- 
waite,  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude — the  two  latter  also  con- 
tributing to  the  entertainment.  Miss 
Joyce  Carey  found  a  place  among  the 
bevy  of  charming  ladies,  ably  directed 
by  Miss  Helen  Ferrers,  who  sold  pro- 
grammes and  passed  collecting  bowls 
to  which  willing  contribution  was  made 
in  response  to  the  moving  appeal  of  Miss 
Faith  Celli  and  Mr.  H.  C.  "Preece,  Joint 
Secretary  of  the  Fund,  with  whom  was 
his  colleague,  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams.  The 
programme  sellers  also  included  Lady 
Du  Maurier,  Lady  Laking,  Miss  Binnie 
Hale,  Miss  Irene  "Hentschel,  Miss  Cath- 
leen  Lloyd,  Miss  Athene  Seyler,  and  Miss 
Jean  Webster  B rough.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Committee,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished artistes  who  contributed  to  the 
programme — Miss  Irene  Scharrer,  Miss 
Megan  Foster,  Miss  Dorothea  Weylan, 
and  Mr.  Archie  Naish — was  proposed  by 
Captain  Towse,  V.C.,  who  voiced  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  the  large  audience 
as  well  as  of  the  blind  community  on 
whose  behalf  he  spoke.  The  Social 
Committee  was  likewise  well  represented 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lady  Cave, 
Adele,  Countess  Cadogan,  Lord  and 
Lady  Strathspey,  Ladv  Terrington, 
who  was  on   the  platform,  Lady  Nicoll, 
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etc.,  etc.  Among  the  audience  were 
recognised  Lady  O'Dwyer,'  The  Hon. 
Ethel  Cadogan,  Miss  Warren  Fisher, 
Alicia  Adelaide  Needham,  the  composer, 
and  other  well-known  people. 

The  month  of  December  has  seen  the 
formation  of  two  large  circles  of  "  Help- 
ers of  the  Blind."  On  the  4th,  a  meet- 
ing at  St.  Gabriel's  Hall,  Cricklewood, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
circle  truly  representative  of  the  Willes- 
den  Parliamentary  Division,  with  Mr. 
H.  M.  Mallaby-Deely,  M.P.,  as  Vice- 
President. 

The  following  day,  the  Mayor  of,, 
Wandsworth  presided  at  an  equally 
largely  attended  gathering  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Putney,  supported  by  many  inr 
fluential  residents  in  the  district,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Samuel  Samuel,  M.P.,  Lord 
and  Lady  Cullen  of  Ashbourne,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall,  Bart.,  D.L., 
J. P.,  and  Lady  Cornwall,  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Connolly,  and  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Renwick. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Major  Atthill,  the  popular  Chief  of  the 
Social  Department,  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily after  a  recent  operation,  and  his 
colleagues  hope  to  welcome  him  back 
early  this  month. 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  December  68  fresh  cases  came 
under  their  care  (32  men  and  36  women). 
187  gifts,  which  included  clothing  .  and 
Christmas  parcels,  were  provided  at  a  cost 
of  £"137  Is.  Id.  The  number  of  visits 
paid  was  40.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £46  8s.  ;  in  relief, 
£377  19s.  lid.;  and  in  relief  administered 
by  Branches,   £39  7s. 


We  learn  that  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  has 
been  appointed  Director-General  of  the 
American  Foundation   for  the  Blind. 


THROUGH  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Magazine,  a  number  of 
bags  of  toffee  were  sent  by  Messrs. ,John 
Mackintosh  &  Sons,  Ltdt„  to  children 
at  the  Homes  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at   Christmas. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  OTHER 
INSURANCES  FOR  THE   BLIND 

THE  blind  community  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Church  Benefit 
Society  in  that  it  is  the  first  to  admit  blind 
persons,  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  apply  to  sighted  persons,  to 
membership  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act,  and  under  its  Voluntary 
Section  for  Sickness  and  Funeral  Bene- 
fits as  well  as  for  Life  and  Endowment 
Assurances.  No  special  conditions  are 
imposed,  and  no  additional  contribu- 
tions are  charged. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armitage  Lodge  of  the  Society — of  which 
the  headquarters  are  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind — states  that  there  are 
now  approximately  600  blind  members, 
and,  under  the  State  Section,  the  returns 
emphatically  indicate,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on,  the  healthy  state  of  the  profes- 
sional and  industrial  blind  worker. 
Under  this  Section,  owing  to  the  highly 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  Health 
Act  by  the  Society,  the  profits  made 
during  the  last  quinquennial  now  allow  of 
increased  Sickness  Benefits — 17s.  6d.  for 
men  and  14s.  6d.  for  women — as  well  as 
expenses  for  treatment  in  hospitals  or 
maintenance  in  convalescent  homes,  the 
cost  of  travelling  to  and  from-  these  in- 
stitutions being  also  defrayed.  It  is 
hoped  that,  in  the  near  future,  dental  and 
massage  treatment  may  be  included  in 
these  additional  benefits. 

An  equality  of  opportunity  is  also 
granted  under  the  Voluntary  Section  of 
the  Society;  the  tables  for  Sickness  and 
Funeral  Benefits  are  unparalleled,  and 
policies  for  Whole  Life  or  for  Life  and 
Endowment  Assurances  are  issued  to  suit 
all  classes. 

Branches,  showing  increasing  member- 
ship, have  been  formed  at  Walsall  and 
Leeds,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Armitage 
Lodge  has  been  elected  on  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Society.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  takes  place  at  Carlisle 
during  the  last  week  in  June. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  v.  difficulties,  heads 
of  Institutions  and  Workshops  should 
note  these  facts,  and  the  workers  them- 
selves should  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Armitage  Lodge,  Church  Benefit  Societv. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who'  will 
be  most  happy  to  furnish  all  particulars. 
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THE  BLIND   MUSICIANHIS   EMANCIPATION 

By  EDWARD   WATSON 
(Director  of  Music  Publications,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 


HE  following  interesting  account  of  a  long-sustained  and  costly  effort,  undertaken  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  the  blind,  but  of  music,  will  doubtless  make  its  own  appeal  to 
all  music  lovers. 

A  very  heavy  financial  burden  has  necessarily  fallen  upon  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  thus  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  blind  musicians  and  students. 
Those  musicians  who  feel  that  such  expenditure  ought  not  to  fall  entirely  on  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  would  be  themselves  participating  in  this  great  work  by  sending  a 
donation  (however  small)  to  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  YV.i  (Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920),  by  whom  it  would  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

(Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  ''  Daily  Telegraph  "J 


Seven  years  hence  we  shall  be  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  invention  of 
a  wonderful  system  of  embossing  for  the 
•blind,  known  as  "  Braille."  Prior  to  its 
introduction  it  was  impossible  for  any 
blind  person  to  emboss,  for  his  own  use, 
so  much  as  a  single  alphabetical  letter, 
a  numeral,  or  a  note  of  music.  When 
one  considers  that  great  genius  and  con- 
temporary of  Handel,  John  Stanley 
(1713-86),  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
blind  musician  of  his  own  or  any  subse- 
quent day,  it  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
to  learn  that  he  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  memory  (having  no  written 
record  for  reference)  for  all  the  works  he 
was  called  upon  to  play  or  conduct, 
whether  as  organist  of  Temple  Church, 
or  as  conductor  (in  succession  to  Handel) 
of  the  famous  Covent  Garden  Lenten 
oratorios ;  of  the  Royal  band ;  of  Drury 
Lane:  and  of  the  principal  orchestral 
performances  in  the  metropolis.  But 
Only  the  outstandingly  brilliant  could 
hope  to  win  through ;  the  rank-and-file 
simply   fell  out  of  the  running. 

How  different  are  the  conditions  of 
to-day  !  To  musicians  it  will  always  be 
gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  original  in- 
ception of  the  idea  of  embossing  by 
means  of  a  system  of  dot-clusters  was 
due  to  an  attempt  by  Louis  Braille,  in 
1829  (whilp  still  a  student  at  the  School 


for  the  Blind,  Paris),  to  commit  the 
sounds  of  music  to  paper.  Long  before 
this  innovation  men  had  frequently  tried 
and  failed  in  various  attempts  to  provide 
the  sightless  with  a  scheme  of  notation, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  utter  futility  of 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  pictorial 
outline  of  the  staff-notation  symbol  was 
realised  that  success  became  possible. 
Again,  even  had  the  blind  been  enabled 
to  decipher  the  characters,  there  still  re- 
mained the  fact  that  they  could  not  em- 
boss them  for  themselves,  and  therefore 
emancipation  was  not  to  be  sought  along 
those  lines. 

The  Braille  system  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  staff  notation,  but  is  founded 
upon  the  permutations  which  are  possible 
from  a  manipulation  of  a  cluster  of  six 
embossed  dots,  arranged  in  two  perpen- 
dicular columns  of  three.  The  sixty- 
three  designs  which  can  be  constructed 
out  of  these  six  dots  form  the  symbols 
by  which  anything  whatever  in  music, 
numerals,  or  iiterature  (in  any  language) 
may  be  expressed,  since  their  combina- 
tions are  obviously  practically  infinite. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest 
"Braille  "  was  applied  to  music  notation, 
yet  the  complexities  were  soon  found  to 
be  insuperable  at  that  stage;  so,  for 
awhile,  the  first  developments  were  on  the 
side  of  the  ordinary  alphabetical  letter 
and  the   numeral.        When,    for  the   first 
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time  in  history,  the  blind  were  enabled 
to  write  words  and  figures  for  them- 
selves, it  was  but  natural  that,  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  it,  development  should  pro- 
ceed along  these  lines  of  wider  appeal. 
Thus  we  find  music  notation  temporarily 
left  in  the  background.  Louis  Braille 
adhered  to  his  original  project,  however, 
and  five  years  later,  in  1834,  he  had  so 
greatly  improved  his  system  that  it  was 
adopted  in  France  and  other  countries. 
It  was  not  until  1871  that  a  short  "key" 
to  the  system — the  first  in  any  language 
— was  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  that 
great  English  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  the 
founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (now  known  as  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.). 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  recapitulate 
the  various  attempts,  both  m  this  country 
and  abroad,  to  compile  a  satisfactory 
account  of  a  system  which  was  neces- 
sarily in  so  experimental  a  stage;  but  an 
international  Congress,  held  at  Cologne 
in  1888,  resulted  in  a  certain  standardisa- 
tion of  Braille  use,  and  in  1902  the 
present  writer — after  years  of  practical 
experience,  gained  as  Director  of  Music 
at  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind — 
was  able  to  prepare  the  first  systematised 
course  of  regular  "  lessons  "  on  Braille 
music,  and  to  isue  two  editions,  one  in 
Braille  type  (published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association)  for  blind 
students,  and  another  (Novello)  in  ink- 
print  for  the  sighted  instructor.  This 
work  has  for  twenty  years  been  the  offi- 
cial text-book  of  the  National  Institute. 
After  the  Cologne  Congress,  which  se- 
cured unanimity  of  practice,  progress 
became  rapid,  and  "improvements"  were 
frequently  reported,  but  these  could  not 
be  adopted  until  approved  by  another 
Congress.  As  the  outcome  of  discussions 
on  Braille  music  notation  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Braille  Musical  Magazine  "  (a 
monthly  journal  for  the  blind),  it  was 
decided,  in  1913,  to  call  an  English  com- 
mittee of  Braille  experts  together  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  these  sug- 
gested improvements,  with  power  to  de- 
cide which  to  adopt  or  decline.  For 
some  vears  this  committee  sat,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Mr..',H.   C.  Warri- 


low,  F.R.C.O.,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
National  Institute,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  many  respects  the  system  has  been 
brought  into  line  with  modern  require- 
ments. 

An  epoch-making  event  in  the  history 
of  music  itself  has  just  taken  place  with 
the  publication  (in  Braille  type)  of  the 
1922  "  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation," 
by  the  National  Institute.  This  work 
embodies  the  decisions  of  the  English 
committee,  and  is,  so  far,  the  "last 
word  "  on  the  subject.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  its  value  and  far-reach- 
ing effects,  both  as  regards  the  training 
of  blind  music  students  and  the  output 
of  blind  composers.  All  honour  to  those 
who  have  so  persistently  grappled  with 
intricate  notation  problems  which  seemed 
to  defy  solution,  and  who,  at  long  last, 
can  claim  to  have  provided  blind  musi- 
cians with  a  thoroughly  adequate  nota- 
tion system.  To  give  but  one  instance  : 
The  blind  can  now  cast  the  "  eye  of  the 
finger-tip  "  over  the  Braille  copy,  and 
rapidly  visualise  the  music  in  the  mind's 
eye.  Formerly,  as  the  parts  were  written 
separately,  and  at  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  they  had  to  be  labori- 
ously collected  before  any  notion  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole  could  be  arrived  at.  As 
one  brilliant  blind  musician  put  it :  "One 
had  formerly  to  memorise  a  piece  to  see 
if  it  were  worth  learning;  whereas  now 
one  can  scan  it  quickly  first,  just  as  the 
sighted  do."  If  asked  to  explain  the 
principle  of  Braille  notation  in  a  sen- 
tence, one  would  suggest  that  its  termin- 
ology is  founded  upon  Interval  writing, 
the  music  being  built  up  from  the  bass 
part.  There  is  no  attempt  to  write  per- 
pendicularly, as  in  staff  notation,  but 
horizontally,  as  in  the  case  of  Braille 
literature,  and  the  movements  of  the 
parts  super-imposed  over  the  bass  are 
expressed  by  means  of  the  various  inter- 
vals resulting  therefrom. 

In  the  ancient  days  a  great  Seer  pro- 
claimed that  the  time  was  surely  coming 
when  the  eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be 
opened,  but  who  could  have  foreseen 
the  glorious  part  that  the  divine  Art  of 
Music  was  foreordained  to  play  in  the 
realisation  of  what,  for  age  after  age, 
has  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  an  un- 
attainable ideal,  a  fantastic  dream? 
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REVIEWS    OF   BOOKS 

WAR  BLINDNESS  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 


HIS  little  book  contains  a 
survey  of  over  five  years' 
medical  work  amongst  the  war- 
nded  at  St.  Dunstan's,  from 
the  time  of  its  initiation  in  a 
house  at  Bayswater  Hill  at  the 
close  of  1914,  until  May  1920. 
Sir  Arnold  Lawson  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  to  an 
analytical  record  of  825  cases  of 
blindness  which  came  under  his 
personal  charge,  deducing  lessons  and 
pointing  morals  which  should  be  of  in- 
estimable service  in  the  future.  His  own 
■share  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  care  of 
all  the  cases  which  were  sent  to  St. 
Dunstan's  from  sources  other  than  St. 
Mark's  Hospital,  and  included  most  of 
the  cases  of  disease-blindness.  Those 
sent  on  from  St.  Mark's  Hospital  re- 
mained under  the  care  of  Mr.  (then  Major) 
Arthur  Ormond,  C.B.E.  The  grand 
total  of  cases  of  blindness  which  were 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  war, 
estimated  up  to  18  months  after  the 
Armistice,  was  1,833  men  of  all  ranks. 
Comparison  between  the  relative  number 
of  cases  of  disease-  and  wound-blindness 
shows  that  the  former  was  responsible  for 
a  little  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number. 

Besides  825  cases  of  total  incapacity 
through  loss  of  sight,  225  men  passed 
through  Sir  Arnold's  hands  who  were 
accounted  ineligible  for  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  They  included  what  the 
author  refers  to  as  "  borderland  "  cases — 
men  who  retained  a  little  sight  which 
would  be  endangered  by  learning  handi- 
crafts, also  a  number  of  malingerers  who 
saw  advantage  in  being  able  to  claim  later 
that  they  had  been  to  St.  Dunstan's. 
The  utmost  care  and  discrimination  had 
to  be  exercised  in  weeding  out  cases  such 
as  these. 


The  cases  reviewed  by  Sir  Arnold 
Lawson  fall  into  two  main  classes : 
traumatic  and  non-traumatic.  A  study 
of  the  list  of  traumatic  cases,  numbering 
407  in  this  instance,  brings  a  few  general 
facts  into  prominence,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  notable  absence  of  sym- 
pathetic inflammation  in  an  untouched 
eye  after  its  fellow  had  been  smashed  by 
shell  splinter  or  bullet.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  few  cases  of  blindness 
at  St.  Dunstan's  due  to  sympathetic  in- 
flammation occurring  after  some  measure 
of  operative  treatment  had.  been  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  the  other  eye.  In  the 
author's  opinion  the  missiles,  shell  or 
bullet,  are  entirely  aseptic  when  striking 
an  object,  and  he  says  that  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  how  quickly  and  cleanly 
eyes  would  heal  even  after  wounds  of  the 
most  appallingly  destructive  character. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  enucleation 
of  a  destroyed  eye  was  often  insisted 
upon  to  avoid  risk  to  the  other  eye.  The 
refusal  of  some  of  the  men  to  submit  to 
operation  led  to  the  observation  that  this 
procedure  was  unnecessary,  and  later 
cases  were  left  untouched.  An  interest- 
ing observation  was  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  rupture  of  the  choroid  had 
occurred  was  very  large.  There  were  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  both  eyes  were 
destroyed  by  through-and-through  bullet 
wounds  and  had  to  be  removed.  An 
interesting  feature  of  these  wounds  was 
the  comparatively  slight  physical  disturb- 
ance which  they  occasioned.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  through-and-through 
bullet  wounds — over  17  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cases  of  blindness  from  trauma 
observed  by  the  author — seems  to  point  to 


*  War  Blinded  at  St.  Dunstan's,  by  Sir  Arnold  Lawson, 
K.B.E.,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Oxford 
Medical  Publications.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder 
and  StougMpn.     7s.  6d.  net.) 
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the  advisability  of  an  alteration  in  the 
steel  helmet.  A  slightly  bjoader  brim  set 
more  obliquely  would  add  little  to  the 
weight  and  much  to  the  protection  of  the 
skull.  Cases  of  blindness  resulting  from 
fracture  of  the  skull  were  numerous. 
Those  in  the  region  of  the  occiput  resulted 
in  a  variety  of  field  disturbances.  Rarely 
the  central  field  might  be  undamaged 
with  a  vision  of  6/5,  but  fragmentary 
vision  of  this  kind  is  almost  useless  to 
the  patient,  who'  would  be  infinitely 
better  off  with  central  vision  of  6/60  and 
a  comparatively  unrestricted  field. 

In  discussing  the  cases  of  non-traumatic 
blindness  (417  in  number)  Sir  Arnold 
emphasises  the  fact  that  this  was  often 
indirectly  the  result  of  existing  defects, 
"  old  inflammatory  mischief  being  ever 
apt  to  recrudesce  under  conditions  which 
are  inimical  to  general  health."1  There- 
fore, he  urges  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
accept  for  Active  Service  any  man  whose 
defective  sight  in  both  eyes  is  due  to  an 
old  inflammatory  disease  of  the  uveal 
tract.  Further,  the  greatest  importance 
should  be  attached  to'  the  defective  sight 
of  one  eye,  especially  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  many  infectious  diseases  which  are 
known  to  occasion  secondary  eye  inflam- 
mation. Had  a  careful  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  been  made  of  each  candidate, 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  active  con- 
genital disease  would  have  been  refused, 
and — to  take  one  aspect  of  the  case — the 
State  would  have  been  saved  disability 
pensions  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  very  many  thousands  of  pounds  per 
annum.  Sir  Arnold  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  appalling  share  which  must  be 
allotted  to  syphilis  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  disease-blindness  will  have 
some  little  effect  in  helping  to'  stir  up 
public  opinion  to  force  some  level-headed 
jurisdiction  on  the  subject.  Interstitial 
Keratitis  alone  accounted  for  47  of  Sir 
Arnold's  cases,  and  he  assumes  that  a 
large  proportion  would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  patient  not  served  in  the  Army. 
Apart  from  Interstitial  Keratitis,  destruc- 
tive inflammatory  disease  was  the  cause 
of  blindness  in  91  more  cases.  There 
were  109  cases  of  primary  and  44  cases  of 
secondary  optic  nerve  degeneration. 
There  were  29   cases  of    retinal     detach- 


ment, secondary  to  disease  or  due  to  some 
cause  other  than  wounds.  Amongst  many 
miscellaneous  cases  are  included  those 
associated  with  Central  Scotomata,  High 
Myopia  and  Glaucoma.  Extremely  in- 
teresting is  Sir  Arnold's  account  of  a 
large  number  of  illustrative  cases.  Hej 
devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the 
question  of  Disability  Pensions  for  the 
Blinded  Soldier,  tracing  the  evolution  of 
the  Pensions.  System  from  .1754  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  in 
1916,  and  of 'the  Pensions  Appeal  Tri- 
bunal in  1917,  when  St.  Dunstan's  was 
nominated  as  a  Local  Committee  for  col- 
lecting evidence.  This  work  naturally 
demanded  infinite  care  and  patience. 
So  anxious  were  the  men  to  present 
their  cases  in  an  advantageous  light 
that  the  information  supplied  by 
them  was  often  totally  unreliable. 
First  the  claimant  was  carefully  ques- 
tioned by  the  Pensions  Officer,  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained  being  sent  on  to 
Sir  Arnold  and  compared  with  his  own 
record  of  the  case;  a  detailed  certificate 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  certificates  from 
past  employers  and  doctors  obtained 
when  possible,  as  well  as  a  report  from 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Society, 
showing  the  man's  condition  before  en- 
listment. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  at  first 
experienced  in  convincing  the  Medical 
Boards  that  diseases  leading  to  blindness 
were  a  product  of  the  war.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  Sir  Arnold  was  asked 
to  embody  his  views  on  the  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  to'  the  Pensions 
Appeal  Tribunal,  which  met  with  a  great 
measure  of  success.  In  May,  1920,  the 
cases  of  56  men  who  had  been  refused 
pensions  by  the  Appeal  Board  were 
presented,  and  48  of  the  claims  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  book  closes  with  a  sympathetic 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  at  St. 
Dunstan's  for  the  re-education  of  the 
war-blinded. 

«^      -=&> 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Miss  E.  Wilson,  who  for  thirty  years  was 
closelv  connected  with  the  Leeds  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Miss  Wilson,  who 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  was  herself 
totally  blind. 
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nN  the  Final  Report  of  the  De- 
partmental Committee  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  the  question  of  the 
registration  of  opticians  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  The 
Committee,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  .  .  .  .  the  proper  func- 
tion of  an  optician  is,  not  to 
prescribe  glasses,  but  to  provide  them 
to  the  prescription  of  an  ophthalmic 
practitioner,  and  that  ....  an  official 
Register  of  Opticians  would  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  public  into  thinking  that  regis- 
tered opticians  were  competent  to  dis- 
charge functions  which  belong  only  to 
those  who  have  had  a  medical  training." 

In  1906  and  again  in  1919  opticians 
made  application  for  their  craft  to  be 
legally  recognised  for  the  purpose  of 
sight-testing.  Thereupon  the  Council  of 
British  Ophthalmologists  decided  to  give 
the  matter  its  consideration  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public.  It  has 
now  issued  a  Report  on  Sight-Testing 
by  Opticians,  in  which  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  in  accord  with  those  expressed 
bv  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  fully  recog- 
nises the  existing  need  for  a  greater 
supply  of  adequately  trained  opticians, 
and  "  that  ophthalmic  surgeons  often 
have  cause  to  deplore  the  inefficiency 
displayed  in  carrying  out  their  prescrip- 
tions  for  glasses." 

The  opticians'  claim,  as  put  forward 
by  the  British  Optical  Association  in 
1919,  was  that  they  should  be  recognised 
as  capable,  not  only  of  carrying  out  the 
optician's  art  of  making  and  fitting 
glasses  according  to  prescription,  but 
also  of  measuring  and  determining 
what  glasses  are  required  to  compensate 


for  defects  of  vision  in  any  member  of 
the  public  who  may  apply  to  them. 
Paragraph  10  of  the  petition  stated:  — 
In  a  very  large  majority  of  refrac- 
tion cases  which  can  be  treated  by 
glasses,  members  of  the  public  do,  in 
fact,  visit  an  optician  rather  than  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  or  medical  man,  and 
the  association  humbly  submit  that  it  is 
eminently  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
optician  should  be  a  skilled  man  and 
under  suitable  supervision.  A  qualified 
optician,  especially  when  holding  a 
Fellowship  Certificate  of  the  Association, 
would  recognise  a  case  in  which  the  eye, 
through  disease  or  otherwise,  could  not 
be  properly  treated  by  glasses,  and  would 
direct  the  patient  to  an  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon or  medical  man.  An  ignorant  op- 
tician would  be  likely  to  supply  the 
patient  with  glasses  which  might  do  great 
harm." 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
Council  of  British  Ophthalmologists 
against  the  optician's  claim  are  brief  but 
conclusive,  and  we  quote  them  verbatim, 
as    follows  :  — 

"  The  art  of  prescribing  glasses  can  be 
divided  into  two  periods — the  purely  em- 
pirical period  preceding  1850,  when  only 
subjective  methods  of  testing  were  avail- 
able, and  the  period  following  1850, 
when  accurate  objective  measurements 
began  to  be  used.  Those  scientific 
methods  have  been  developed  by  medical 
research,  and  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
not  available  to  the  optician.  The  state- 
ment that  where  defective  vision  is  due 
to  other  than  optical  conditions  it  should 
be  treated  bv  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  is  in  itself  sufficient  argu- 
ment against  the  optician's  claim,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  changes  in  the 
refraction  of.  the  eye  are  often  produced 
in  the  early  stages  of  serious  eye  disease. 
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In  many  such  cases  an  optician  may  be 
successful  in  raising  the  acuteness  of 
vision  to  a  normal  standard,  but  he 
would  almost  inevitably  fail  to  recognise 
the  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
refractive  error.  In  fact,  disease  very 
:  serious  to  the  eye,  or  threatening  even 
'life,  may  occur  in  an  eye  with  perfect 
acuity  of  central  vision. 

"  An  adequate  examination  of  the  eyes 
and  a  correct  determination  of  the  error 
of  refraction  cannot  be  made  in  young 
children,  especially  in  cases  of  squint, 
while  the  accommodation  (i.e.,  focussing 
power)  is  active.  The  absence  of  ac- 
commodative effort  can  only  be  ensured 
by  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  which  also 
dilate  the  pupil.  These  drugs  must  not 
be  used  in  an  indiscriminate  manner.  In 
certain  conditions  of  the  eye  their  em- 
ployment is  attended  by  grave  risk  to 
sight.  In  some  individuals  they  produce 
serious  constitutional  disturbances.  As 
dilators  of  the  pupil  their  use  is  fre- 
quently essential  in  order  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  changes  in 
the  retina  or  optic  nerve.  Such  changes 
may  be  the  first  indication  of  general 
disease,  by  the  prompt  treatment  of 
which  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be 
saved    or    prolonged. 

"  The  treatment  of  headaches,  asso- 
ciated with  errors  of  refraction,  demands 
not  only  the  use  of  glasses,  but  also  con- 
stitutional treatment,  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  medical  man.  In  some 
cases  of  defects  of  the  muscular  balance 
of  the  eyes,  the  use  of  prisms  is  neces- 
sary. The  correct  estimation  of  these 
and  a  complete  investigation  of  the  case 
are  most  difficult  problems,  since  some  of 
these  muscular  defects  are  among  the 
earliest  signs  of  serious  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system. 

"  Changes  in  the  refraction  of  the  eyes 
are  often  produced  in  the  early  stages  of 
eye  disease.  For  example,  myopia 
('  short-sight  ')  often  appears  in  the 
early  stages  of  cataract,  or  of  chronic 
glaucoma,  a  disease  which  untreated  in- 
evitably leads  to  blindness.  Hyper- 
metropia  ('  long-sight  ')  may  be  met 
with  in  the  early  stages  of  a  malignant 
tumour.  In  such  cases  glasses  may 
bring  visual  acuity  up  to  a  normal  stan- 
dard, but  an  optician  will  fail  to  recog- 


nise the  disease,  which  will  thus  be  left 
to  run  its  course.  Optical  defects  and 
disease  constantly  overlap ;  the  former 
cannot  be  differentiated  with  certainty 
from  the  latter,  nor  the  latter  definitely 
excluded  by  any  but  a  medical  practi- 
tioner who  has  had  special  training  and 
experience.  i 

"  The  '  sight-testing  optician  '  endea- 
vours either  to  supply  spectacles  with 
which  the  customer  considers  he  can  see 
to  his  liking,  or  to  provide  such  lenses 
as  will  convert  optically'  imperfect  eyes 
into  accurately  focussing  instruments. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  former  procedure 
is  indefensible:  the  latter  needs  further 
consideration. 

"  The  eye  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
human  body.  Developmentally  it  is,  in 
its  most  essential  elements,  an  off -shoot  of 
the  brain.  There  is  practically  no  organ 
of  the  body  which  does  not  react  upon  it 
to  its  advantage  or  its  detriment.  "With- 
out exposing  it  to  the  gravest  misfortune 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  an  inert, 
isolated  optical  instrument;  yet  it  is  in 
this  way  only  that  the  optician  can  view 
it,  and  m  this  way  only  can  he  adapt 
mechanical  apparatus  to  such  of  its  op- 
tical defects  as  his  limited  means  may 
enable  him  to  recognise.  Without  the 
use  of  drugs  to  dilate  the  pupil  or  para- 
lyse the  focussing  muscle,  in  many  cases 
he  cannot  measure  accurately  the  error 
of  refraction,  or  be  in  a  position  to  iden- 
tify the  cases  which  demand  medical 
advice  and  treatment.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  use  such  drugs  he  would 
become  an  even  greater  danger  to  the 
community  by  reason  of  serious  disease 
which  he,  in  his  ignorance,  might  pro- 
duce. 

"The  ophthalmic  surgeon  approaches 
his  refraction  work  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint.  To  him  the  eye 
is  an  optical  instrument ;  but  it  is  also 
an  integral  part  of  the  human  body  in 
complex  inter-relation  with  the  other 
parts.  Its  anatomical  proportions  and 
its  physiological  activities  are  before  his 
mind.  Its  pathological  disturbances, 
both  local  and  those  dependent  on 
general  disease,  are  known  to  him.  He 
has  at  his  disposal  the  use  of  all  drugs 
necessary    for    his    purpose,    and    of    the 
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indications    for    and    against    their    em- 
ployment he  is   fully  aware. 

"  In  the  investigation  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  the  measurement  of  the 
acuteness  of  vision,  both  with  and  with- 
out lenses,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  examination  of  the  patient.  In 
refraction  work  the  surgeon  takes  into 
consideration  the  physiological  activities 
of  the  normal  eye.  The  hypermetropic 
eye  he  regards  as  developmentally  im- 
perfect. Astigmatism  may  be  due  either 
to  developmental  malformation  or  to 
disease.  Presbyopia  (loss  of  focussing 
power  associated  with  advancing  age) 
is  a  physiological  condition,  but  undue 
rapidity  in  its  progress  may  herald 
glaucoma,  and  apparent  recovery  of 
focussing  power  may  indicate  the  earliest 
stage  of  cataract.  Myopia  is  in  many 
instances  pathological,  and  the  myopic 
eye  is  exposed  to  grave  disorders.  With 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  facts  such 
as  these  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  decides 
in  a  pure  refraction  case  what  lenses 
should  be  prescribed.  With  what  lens 
the  patient  sees  best  is  only  one  point  he 
takes  into  consideration  when  prescrib- 
ing. His  aim  is  not  only  to  improve 
vision,  but  also  to  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  patient.  No  case  is  dis- 
missed until  full  ophthalmoscopic  and 
other  examination  has  excluded  all  ob- 
jective signs  of   disorder. 

"  If  disease  be  present,  its  causation, 
whether  local  or  general,  has  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  this  demands  a  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  which  produce  changes  in  the 
eye.  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  must  have 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  central  nervous  system,  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  vascular  system,  of 
the  kidneys,  of  the  nose  and  its  accessory 
sinuses,  of  the  various  ductless  glands, 
etc.  In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of 
medicine  which  is  not  in  close  relationship 
with  this  special  domain,  nor  is  there 
any  speciality  in  which  a  general  medical 
knowledge  is  of  greater  importance. 

"  It  cannot  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  to  allow  such  grave  responsi- 
bilities to  pass  into  the  hands  of  men 
with  no  medical  training,  and  to  hall- 
mark by  official  recognition  a  practice 
involving  such  dangers." 


Such  are,  in  full,  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  the  Council  of  British  Ophthal- 
mologists, and  those  who  have  studied 
the  Departmental  Committee's  Report  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
(Ministry  of  Health),  will  see  that  it 
shares  the  Council's  views  on  this  matter. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
excellent  work  is  performed  by  op- 
ticians in  devising  and  perfecting  optical 
instruments  and  in  making  glasses  for 
those  who  suffer  from  errors  of  refrac- 
tion. This  work,  as  the  Departmental 
Committee  points  out,  demands  both 
special  training  and  a  high  degree  of 
skill. 


AN    INTER-ALLIED    EXHIBITION 

AN  Inter-Allied  Exhibition  will  be  held 
next  April  at  Gand,  Belgium,  with 
the  object  of  comparing  the  methods 
employed  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
wounded.  Exhibitions  of  existing 
methods  will  be  made  and  new  ones  sug- 
gested. Official  organisations  are  invited 
to  submit  statistics,  and  any  interesting 
documents  relating  to  their  work.  Socie- 
ties are  asked  to  give  an  account  of  their 
work  and  of  the  results  obtained.  The 
products  of  the  injured  men  will  also 
be  on  view.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  uniting  all  the  methods  which 
obtain  in  the  various  inter-Allied  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  thought  that  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  will  result  in  mutual 
benefit.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
tain free  transport  of  articles  on  the 
Belgian  railways,  and  similar  attempts 
will  be  made  in  the  case  of  Allied  coun- 
tries. Applications  for  stands,  at  which 
injured  soldiers  may  be  posted,  should 
reach  the  Comite  Organisateur  de  1' Ex- 
position Interalliee  (Organising  Commit- 
tee of  the  Inter-Allied  Exhibition),  48, 
Rue  Savaen,  Gand,  Belgium,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Edward  Francis  Rawlings,  a  well- 
known  itinerant  musician,  who  'died 
recently  at  Bermondsey,  was,  we  under- 
stand, the  only  totally  blind  man  who 
enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  was  a  listener 
at  an  anti-aircraft  post. 
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(We  print   beloiv  the  report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  at  j  Cornwall  Terrace, 
on   Thursday,  2nd  November,  to  the  blinded  soldiers  at  present  in  training  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and 

some  others  living  in  London. 

Communications  from  blind  people  interested  in  the  subject  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

possible  assistance  which  has  been  promised,  should  be  addressed  to  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  St. 

John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.  W.i) 


a- rAPTAIN  FRASER  said:  — 
There  will  be  some  amongst 
you  who  know  a  little,  and 
perhaps  some  who  know  a  lot 
a  about  Wireless  Telegraphy  and 
Telephony ;  but  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  have,  I  think, 
rather  a  vague  idea  of  its 
recent  development  and  imme- 
diate possibilities,  and  so  in 
this  talk  I  shall  endeavour  to 
deal  with  the  matter  from  a  general  point 
of  view,  and  shall  not  indulge  in  any 
technicalities. 

This  new  method  of  communication— 
for  it  is  only  during  the  last  generation 
that  it  has  become  at  all  practicable — is 
popularly  called  Wireless  Telegraphy  or 
Telephony,  because,  unlike  the  ordinary 
method  of  conveying  sound  from  one 
point  to  another  which  is  out  of  ear-shot, 
no  wires  are  used  to  connect  the  speaker 
and  the  listener.  The  name  Wireless  is 
a  bad  name,  for  there  are,  of  course, 
many  other  methods  known  to  man  by 
which  signals  can  be  conveyed  long  dis- 
tances without  wires.  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  lighthouse,  flag-wagging  (as  it 
was  called  in  the  Army),  lamp  signalling, 
and  heliographing,  to  illustrate  this 
point.  It  is  also  a  bad  name  because  it 
requires  to  be  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages when  it  is  used  abroad,  and 
obviously  a  means  of  communication 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  International 
should  have  an  International  name. 
Experts  are  beginning  to  use  the  name 
Radio  Telegraphy  or  Radio  Telephony, 
and  without  doubt  in  a  little  time  the  old 


name  will  die,  and  the  new  one  take  its 
place. 

I  must  define  one  or  two  other  simple 
terms  before  I  proceed  with  my  lecture, 
so  that  all  may  be  clear. 

The  Radio  Station  from  which  a 
message  is  sent  out  is  called  the  Trans- 
mitter or  Transmitting  Station,  and  the 
place  at  which  a  message  is  received,  the 
Receiving  Station.  Practically  speaking, 
all  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  is 
Broad-cast,  which  means  that,  given 
suitable  apparatus,  anybody  within  many 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  Transmitting  Station  can 
receive  what  is  sent  out,  whether  the 
sender  wishes  him  to  or  no.  I  have 
qualified  this  remark  purposely,  because 
important,  messages  are  frequently  sent  in 
code,  which  provides  a  certain  measure  of 
secrecy,  and  experiments  are  now  being 
conducted  with  Directional  Wireless, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  at  greater  length 
later  on,,  and  with  synchronised  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  apparatus,  which  may 
lead  to  a  high  degree  of,  if  not  to  abso- 
lute, secrecy. 

But  though  practically  all  Radio  trans- 
missions are  Broad-cast,  nevertheless  the 
word  Broad-casting  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance, and  refers  to  a  special  develop- 
ment of  the  science.  In  the  language  of 
the  Radio  man,  a  transmission  is  said  to 
be  Broad-cast  only  when  he  desires  it  to 
be  picked  up  by  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  rapid  development  of  Radio  Tele- 
phony during  the  last  few  years  has 
made  it  practicable  for  a  central  station 
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to  transmit  concerts,  speeches,  lectures, 
and  news,  to  give  entertainment  and 
provide  interest  for  all  who  care  to  pur- 
chase a  Receiving  Set  and  listen-in. 

Without  dealing  at  all  technically  with 
the  subject  I  will  describe  what  happens 
when  a  Broad-cast  Programme  is  being 
transmitted,  let  us  say  from  Marconi 
House,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  stations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  is  being  received  by  me 
at  St.  John's  Lodge,  where,  as  some  of 
you  know,  I  have  for  two  years  had  an 
experimental  set  of  my  own.  Of  course 
you  will  understand  that  there  are  prob- 
ably thousands  of  other  amateurs  listen- 
ing to  the  same  programme,  but  I  am 
concerning  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  solely  with  the  production  of 
the  programme  and  its  reception  at  one 
place. 

In  Marconi  House,  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  seventh  floor  are  three  rooms.  One 
is  a  sort  of  little  theatre,  with  no  visible 
audience  except  the  Director  of  Music 
and  the  engineer.  In  the  middle  is  a 
singer,  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  into 
an  electrical  instrument  called  a  micro- 
phone, in  front  of  which  is  some  kind  of 
small  horn,  to  gather  in  the  sound  waves. 
This  microphone  works  upon  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  that  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary Post  Office  telephone  into  which  you 
speak.  Leading  out  of  this  room, 
through  the  wall,  is  a  wire,  taking  the 
electrical  waves  which  have  been  created 
by  the  voice  acting  on  the  microphone 
to  a  room  in  which  a  multitude  of 
switches,  meters,  and  controls  are  being 
manipulated  by  the  operator,  and 
beyond  in  the  next  room  is  housed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  complicated-looking 
apparatus,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  coils  of  wire  and  ebonite.  The  most 
significant  thing,  however,  in  this  room 
is  the  row  of  large  glass  bulbs,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  of  them  in  all,  abovit  twice 
the  size  of  a  Rugby  football.  These  are 
called  transmitting  valves,  and  just  as  a 
slight  pressure  upon  a  valve  in  a  water 
system  will  allow  a  large  quantity  of 
water  to  pass  through  a  pipe,  so  the 
minute  variations  in  the  electrical  current 
coming  from  the  microphone  control  the 
enormous  store  of  high-powered  electri- 
cal   energy,     and    pass    this    up    to    the 


aerial  on  the  roof ;  the  aerial  on  the  roof 
may  be  described  roughly  as  a  number 
of  wires  out  in  the  open  air,  suspended 
on  poles,  and  insulated  by  holders  made 
of  china,  porcelain,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance.     .      .     . 

The  large  valves  I  have  referred  to 
send  up  to  the  aerial  a  series  of  powerful 
electrical  impulses.  These  impulses  pro- 
ceed through  space  in  all  directions  at 
the  tremendous  speed  of  187,000  miles  a 
second.  St.  John's  Lodge  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Strand,  so  that  almost 
instantly  the  waves  which  are  travelling 
in  its  direction  will  have  reached  there. 
When  they  arrive  they  are  caught,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  small  wire  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long,  which  is  suspended  from  the 
Flag  Pole.  In  this  wire  they  create  a 
minute  electrical  current  which  rushes 
down  what  is  called  the  leading-in  wire 
to  my  instruments.  This  minute  current 
is  trying  to  get  to  the  earth,  for  all  elec- 
trical currents  travel  in  what  is  called  a 
circuit,  and  try  to  get  back  to  the  place 
they  came  from,  in  just  the  same  way 
that  water  in  a  closed  pipe  system  will 
always  rise  to  the  level  from  which  it 
started.  When  it  has  passed  through  my 
instruments,  this  current  rushes  down 
through  a  wire  which  is  connected  on  to 
the  mam  water  pipes  of  the  building, 
into  the  ground,  and  back  through  the 
earth  to  a  similar  wire  buried  below 
Marconi  House.  Thus  is  the  circuit 
completed. 

But  on  its  way  it  has  passed  through 
my  instruments,  and  they  have  the 
function  of  converting  it  into  audible 
sound.  The.  process  by  which  this  takes 
place  is  immensely  complicated,  so  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  will  merely 
explain  the  result. 

Connected  to  my  instruments  is  a  tele- 
phone receiver.  This  works  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  ordinary  Post 
Office  telephone  receiver,  which  you  put 
to  your  ear,  but  is,  of  course,  more 
delicate.  I  also  have  a  loud-speaker, 
which  is  a  similar  piece  of  apparatus 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  trumpet 
like  a  gramophone  horn.  With  this  con- 
nected to  the  instruments  the  singer's 
voice  is  thrown  out  into  the  room  with 
considerable  volume. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

18  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Bouquet  will  give  a 
reading  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  John 
Drinkwater,  on  Tuesday,  February  13th, 
at  7.30,  assisted  by  Miss  Helena  Moore. 
You  and  your  friends  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present. 

*&>       *%> 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

December,  1922 

Fiction. 

Avery,  H.,  "  Wizard's  Wand  "  (4  vols.). 
Buchan,  John,    "  Huntingtower  "   (4  vols.). 
Buckrose,    J.    E.,    "  Knight    Among    Ladies  "    (4 

vols.). 
Dell,   E.   M.,  "  Bars  of  Iron  "  (8  vols.). 
Grey,  Zane,  "  Desert  W7heat  "  (0  vols.). 
Hamilton,   Cosmo,  "  His  Friend  and   His  Wife  " 

(3   vols.). 
Holmes,     Oliver    Wendell,     "  Elsie     Venner  "     (9 

vols.). 
Henry,  O.,  "  Roads    of  Destiny  "  (4  vols.). 
Ibanez,  V.   B.,  "  The  Matador  "  (5  vols.). 
Kipling,   Rudyard,   "  Brushwood  Boy,"   "  Maltese 

Cat." 
Phillpotts,    Eden,    "  The   Nursery  "  (5  vols.). 
Phillpotts,   Eden,    "  The   Grey  Room  "  (4   vols.). 
Riley,   W.,   "  Windyridge  "  (4  vols.). 
Saunders,  Mrs.   Baillie,  "  The  Belfry  "  (5  vols.). 
Wodehouse,    P.    G.,    "  Coming  of   Bill  "   (4   vols.). 
Miscellaneous. 

"Anon,"    "The    Boy    Musician    (Mozart)"     (un- 

contracted    Braille)    (2    vols.). 
Berkley,   G.,   "  Principles  of  Human   Knowledge  " 

(E.   W.   Austin   Memorial  Fund)   (2  vols.). 
Eddington,      A.      S.,      "  Theory     of      Relativity  " 

(Romanes  Lecture,  1921). 
Fiennes,     G.,     "  Sea     Power     and     Freedom  "     (6 

vols.). 
Hankin,    St.    John,   "  Return   of   the    Prodigal  :   A 

Play  "  (2   vols.). 
*Herbertson,   A.   J.  &  F.   D.,   "  Oxford  Senior  Geo- 
graphy "  (8   vols.). 
Inge,    W.     R.,     "  Idea    of     Progress  "     (Romanes 

Lecture,    1920). 
Kant,    I.    (trans.    T.    K.    Abbott),    "  Fundamental 

Principles    of   the    Metaphysic    of   Ethics  "    (E. 

W.  Austin   Memorial   Fund)  (2  vols.). 
Locke,   John,  "  Essay  Concerning  Human   Under- 
standing "    (Vols.    1—8). 
McCarthy,  Justin,  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times," 

Part    III.    (7    vols.). 
Murray,  Gilbert,  "  Essays  and  Addresses  "  (4  vols.) 
Slater,    Gilbert,    "  Making    of    Modern    England  " 
(5    vols.). 
Foreign. 

"  Anon,"  "  Doveri   dell'   Uomo  "  (1   vol.). 
Annunzio,     G.     d',     "  Canzone     di    Garibaldi  :     la 

Notte    di    Caprera." 
Douard,     C,    "  Impressions    d'une    seconde    vie  " 
(2  vols.). 


Lavisse,    E.,    "  Histoire    de    France,    1559—1899  " 

(4  vols.). 
Libro    di    Lettura    (Reading    book    for    Children, 
Vol.    I.). 
Grade  III. 

Hatch,      Edwin,      "  Organisation     of      the     Early 
Christian  Churches  "  (Bampton  Lecture)  (2  vols.). 
Herodotus,    "  History,"    Book    V.     (trans,    by    G. 
Rawlinson). 
Moon. 

Anstey,   F.,   "  Wraith   of  Barjum." 
Castle,  A.  &  E.,  "  French  Nan  "  (3  vols.). 
Masson,  R.,  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  "  (3  vols.). 
Stacpoole,   H.   de   Vere,  "  Beach  of   Dreams  "   (5 

vols.). 
The  Bible  in  Welsh   (41  vols.). 
Prayer     Book    in    Welsh  :     Collects,     Epistles    in 

Liturgy. 
Sermon   on    the  Mount   in   Welsh. 
<=§~        ^0 

OWING  to  a  clerical  error  it  was  stated 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  BEACON  that  31 
complete  works  had  been  added  to  the 
stock  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  through  the  efforts  of  voluntary 
workers.  This  figure  should,  of  course, 
have  been  311   instead  of  31. 


THE  Rev.  George  Evans,  known  as  the 
Blind  Preacher  of  Carmarthenshire,  has 
died  at  Pensarn,  aged  78.  He  had  been 
blind  since  infancy,  learned  to  read  em- 
bossed print,  and  became  a  student  at  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen.  Mr. 
Evans  used  to  walk  unaccompanied  to 
Llanstephan,  a  village  nine  miles  from  his 
home,  to  preach  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service.  He  would  then  proceed  to 
Llanybri,  two  miles  away,  to  attend  the 
evening  service,  and  walk  back  home  to 
Pensarn. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR   THE    BLIND, 

March,   1923 

The  next  EXAMINATION  for  Gardner  Trust 
Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  a€40,  tenable  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.19,  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  and  5th 
of  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination  ; 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  be  intending  to  remain  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  17th  February,  and  the  Forms, 
properly  filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the 
College  before  the  24th  February,  or  the  candidate's 
name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

*  Stereotyped  books,  presented  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Moons  books  men- 
tioned above  were  also  presented  by  the  Institute. 
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HOME  VISITING  AND  TEACHING  OF  THE 
ADULT   BLIND 


ii. 


SOME  MISCONCEPTIONS  EXAMINED 

By    VERITAS 


HHE  subject  of  home  visitation 
and  teaching  is  so  intimately 
;  associated  with  the  problem  of 
what  is  described  as  General 
After-Care  Work  that  for  the 
purposes  of  these  articles  we 
must  perforce  assume  that 
every  organisation  dealing 
with  the  claims  of  the  adult 
blind  specifically  desires  and 
intends  to  do  more  than 
merely  provide  instruction  in  the 
rudimentary  subjects  of  reading  and 
writing.  Whatever  may  have  been 
originally  intended,  it  is  now  very 
certain  that  all  such  organisations 
are  rapidly  assuming  and  discharging 
other  and  additional  functions,  and  this 
is  all  to  the  good  and  secures  for  such 
organisations  a  real  status  and  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  social  and  industrial 
life  of   the  blind  community. 

There    is    no    necessity    here    to    labour 
this      important      point.  Those      who 

imagine  that  these  societies  are  a  spent 
force  are  quite  mistaken,  for  so  long  as 
these  agencies  are  willing  to  make  their 
respective  policies  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  modern  requirements,  there  will 
be  not  a  diminishing,  but  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  the  services  they 
will  always  be  capable  of  rendering.  Our 


experience  is  to  this  effect,  that  very  few 
of  these  societies  are  really  suffering  from 
that  form  of  inertia  which  causes  them  to 
lose  the  common  touch,  and  this  belief, 
we  affirm,  is  shared  by  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
serious  consideration. 

No  one  should  be  induced  to  take  up 
this  work  merely  because  of  the  reflection 
that  it  is  capable  of  providing  a  useful 
and  interesting  hobby.  Such  an  attitude 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated ;  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  makes  for  real  efficiency, 
and  any  agency  that  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  depend  upon  this  kind  of  service 
cannot  hope  to  excel  and  must  inevitably, 
if  it  continues  to  exist  at  all,  assume 
the  characteristics  of  the  casual  perfunc- 
tory thing  which  is  the  bane  of  voluntary 
service.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we 
are  here  deprecating  voluntary  aid ;  to  do 
so  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  and 
altogether  indefensible.  We  are  merely 
alluding  to  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
sometimes  expresses  itself  by  making 
philanthropic  work  not  the  labour  of  love 
and  service  to  humanity  which  it  most 
frequently  is  and  ahvays  ought  to  be, 
but  the  hobby  that  is  lightly  assumed  by 
the  few  only  to  be  discarded  when  a 
more  engaging  enterprise  is  discovered. 
We  wish  it  to  be   definitely  understood 
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then,  that  some  degree  of  enthusiasm 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  this 
important  social  service  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  valuable  asset  which  we 
rightly  appraise  in  the  corporate  life  of 
a  much  handicapped  people. 

Whenever  we  find  a  man  or  woman 
bringing  to  the  ordinary  routine  tasks  of 
daily  life  an  exuberance  of  spirits  and 
an  unwavering  enthusiasm,  we  are  more 
than  satisfied,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  and  experience  that  such 
an  one,  by  the  disclosure  of  this  attitude, 
shows  that  he  is  made  of  the  grit  and 
fibre  which  enables  him  to  conquer  diffi- 
culties and  ultimately  to  win  his  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  complex  social 
problems.  We  write  thus  emphatically 
because  so  frequently  in  this  and  similar 
work  we  have  seen  men  and  women  of 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  ability 
and  intelligence  fail  dismally  because 
they  never  properly  or  adequately  appre- 
ciated the  real  significance  and  deep- 
seated  purpose  of  their  own  immediate 
tasks.  They  failed  because  they  had 
not  grasped  the  ideal  of  rendering  ser- 
vice, the  very  object  to  which  all  human 
effort  is  rightly  directed. 

We  would  say  primarily  to  all  candi- 
dates who  are  contemplating  entering 
upon  this  form  of  service  that  there  are 
two  conditions  which  they  must  abso- 
lutely and  unreservedly  be  capable  of 
fulfilling.  They  must  be  certain  to 
have  attained  a  reasonably  high  standard 
of  personal  efficiency,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  ready  and  willing  to  give  un- 
stintingly  of  their  best  in  real  and 
tangible  service  to  those  over  whose  in- 
terests they  will  have  to  preside.  It  is 
the  fostering  of  this  spirit  which  will 
make  for  that  downright  practical  help- 
fulness without  which  our  organisations 
cannot  hope  to  thrive.  If  candidates 
cannot  discharge  these  primary  obliga- 
tions, they  ought  to  feel  quite  positive  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  choosing  the 
right  vocation  and  are  not  justified  in 
penalising  the  community  merely  in  order 
that  they  may  be  convenienced. 

In  the  past,  the  work  has  suffered  only 
too  frequently  because  fitness  for  the  task 
was  not  primarily  a  qualifying  considera- 
tion. This  process  no  longer  obtains, 
and  it  should  be  our  business  to  see  that 


under  no  circumstances  will  it  again  be 
permitted.  To  make  appointments  under 
such  conditions  is  the  height  of  folly, 
and,  we  repeat  again  with  all  the  empha- 
sis we  can  command,  perpetrates  a  great 
injustice  on  the  whole  blind  community. 
Happily  to-day  reasonable  care  is  being 
exercised  in  this  respect,  and  posts  are 
riot  being  filled  merely  because  this  man 
or  that  woman  requires  accommodating 
with  an  appointment.  We  welcome  such 
an  attitude  because  it  will  speedily  bring 
into  being  a  well-organised,  well- 
equipped  service  such  as  we  have  been 
looking  for  so  ardently  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  very  rightly  said  that 
"  private  respects  must  yield  to  public 
good,"  and  we  are  more  than  justified 
at  this  time  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  taking  up  a 
determined  stand  for  the  promotion  of  a 
reasonably  high  standard  of  efficiency 
coupled  with  the  demand  for  a  quality  of 
service  which  will  be  many  degrees 
superior  to  that  which  has  been  available 
in  the  average  level  of  the  past. 

It  is  always  of  immense  value  to  dis- 
cuss these  subjects  with  one's  interested 
friends,  and  during  one  of  these  informal 
conferences  we  recently  heard  the  opinion 
expressed  that  if  the  quality  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Service  must  be  so  appreciably 
improved  as  is  here  suggested,  organisa- 
tions throughout  the  country  should  be 
prepared  to  make  the  remuneration  more 
commensurate  with  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency they  demand.  This  point  is  at 
once  most  readily  conceded,  but  it  should 
be  said  in  justice  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  these  societies,  that  they 
have  not  always  in  the  past  been  able  to 
get  value  for  the  money  they  have  pro- 
vided. The  more  liberal  outlook  which 
obtains  to-day,  however,  is  manifestly 
prepared  to  give  proper  and  adequate 
consideration  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
in  order  that  a  really  good  and  capable 
type  of  man  or  woman  may  be  available 
for  the  service  in  the  future. 

So  long  as  this  eminently  reasonable 
attitude  is  maintained  towards  the  econo- 
mic problem  that  is  herein  involved  there 
can  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  and 
the  fact  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  mak- 
ing   such    liberal    grants    in    aid    of    the 
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service  should  materially  assist  in  foster- 
ing and  developing  the  correct  attitude 
towards  all  such  matters.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  quite  content  to  leave  such 
considerations  to  the  discretion  of  the 
administrative  bodies  concerned,  believ- 
ing that  by  so  doing  the  case  will  best  be 
met.  Local  conditions  and  circumstances 
play  a  not  insignificant  part  in  these 
matters,  and  beyond  the  advocacy  of  a 
certain  minimum  standard,  which  it 
seems  to  us  must  be  granted  in  order  to 
make  other  essentials  equate,  we  cannot 
afford  to  dogmatise. 

Though  we  cannot  be  too  insistent  upon 
urging  the  views  recorded  above,  we  are 
not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  either 
supermen  or  superwomen  can  be  secured 
for  the  tasks  under  review.  Neither  are 
we  striving  after  the  unattainable,  but 
merely  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
erection  of  such  a  standard  of  efficiency 
which,  while  being  reasonably  possible, 
will  at  the  same  time  inspire  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  who  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  visiting  instructors'  in- 
fluence. To  achieve  this  object,  the 
teacher  must  be  possessed  of  such  qualifi- 
cations as  will  render  him  acceptable  to 
the  blind  people  of  his  district,  and  one 
of  the  very  first  things  required  of  him 
is  to  show  that  he  can  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  difficulties  and 
that  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  devise 
means  of  affording  them  practical  assis- 
tance through  the  medium  of  his  own  or 
some  allied  agency.  To  establish  con- 
fidence in  this  way  is  a  first  essential,  and 
will  do  much  to  remove  the  impression 
that  these  organisations  offer  facilities  of 
so  scanty  a  character  that  they  can  afford 
to  be  regarded  as  negligible.  We  repeat 
that  if  this  confidence  is  really  to  be 
established  and  sustained,  visitors  must 
be  less  parochial  in  their  outlook  and  be 
ever  prepared  not  only  to  teach  but  to  be 
taught  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  a 
possibility  of  acquiring  anything  which 
can  be  turned  to  practical  account  on  be- 
half of  those  whom  it  is  their  privilege 
to  serve. 

Some  years  ago  our  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  A.  Siddall,  travelled  to  Denmark  in 
pursuit  of  a  definite  idea.  He  believed 
it  possible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a 
certain  craft  which  he  could  apply  with 


advantage  to  the  training  of  the  blind 
of  this  country.  Others  we  could  name 
have  at  great  personal  inconvenience  pur- 
sued similar  ideas  through  most  exacting 
avenues  of  investigation  and  research,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  discover  some- 
thing which  would  ease  the  economic 
burden  which  besets  so  many  of  us.  Such 
people  are  not  actuated  by  any  hope 
either  of  gain  or  fame;  they  are  engaged 
in  a  sphere  where  emoluments  are  prac- 
tically non-existent,  and  where  only  too 
frequently  the  gratitude  of  one's  fellows, 
if  it  ever  finds  expression  at  all,  does  so 
when  we  can  no  longer  grasp  the  hand 
of  the  benefactor,  and  when  the  sound 
of  his  voice  has  well-nigh  passed  beyond 
the  confines  of  remembrance. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said, 
doubtless  with  some  degree  of  truth  and 
justification,  that  the  status  of  the  home 
visiting  teacher  is  rarely,  if  ever,  ap- 
praised at  its  proper  valuation  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  various  societies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to  say 
quite  unreservedly  that  we  fear  it  could 
not  very  well  have  been  otherwise,  for, 
speaking  generally,  the  type  of  teacher 
available  for  this  important  work  has 
been  ill-equipped  for  the  task.  The  in- 
dividual may  not  always  have  been  en- 
tirely to  blame;  we  do  not  care  to  specu- 
late too  freely  on  that  score,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  those  with  whom  such 
appointments  rested  had  also  a  very  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  situation.  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  important  factors 
have  each  exercised  a  not  insignificant 
part  in  the  historical  development  of  this 
phase  of  the  movement.  The  persons 
chosen  to  instruct  have  frequently  lacked 
the  technique  which  proper  training  facili- 
ties would  have  imparted  to  them,  and 
have  consequently  not  always  excelled  in 
their  tasks,  while  those  who  controlled 
the  appointments  possessed  but  the  hazi- 
est knowledge  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  the  teacher ;  thus 
a  want  of  sympathy  and  mutual  under- 
standing which  should  have  pervaded  the 
agencies  has  so  frequently  been  lacking, 
and  we  have  consequently  had  results 
that  most  of  us  deplore. 

Though  these  weaknesses  have  not  yet 
been  eliminated,   it   is  quite  certain  that 
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they  are  now  freely  recognised  and  ad- 
mitted; and  because  this  is  so  we  have 
every  really  live  organisation  anxiously 
clamouring  for  a  bond  fide  standard  of 
efficiency  which  is  rightly  compelling  us 
to  examine  the  personnel  of  each  staff 
with  a  view  to  making  good  existing  de- 
fects. Such  radical  changes  are  inevit- 
ably fraught  with  some  personal  discom- 
fiture and  inconvenience.  Old  methods 
and  old  ideas  die  hard,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  those  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  task  of  reform 
should  encounter  opposition  such  as  is  not 
always  founded  upon  reasonable  pre- 
mises. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  in  general 
outline  some  of  the  important  guiding 
considerations  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  under  review.  We 
make  no  claim  to  have  exhausted  this 
general  survey,  for  much  more  could  have 
been  written  in  this  connection,  but  the 
object  we  have  in  view  will,  we  think, 
be  best  served  by  an  attempt  to  deal  in 
a  more  or  less  detailed  fashion  with  the 
functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  visiting  teacher,  and  to  this  task  we 
have  devoted  much  care  and  attention. 

Mr.  C.  W-  Kimmins,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
late  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Education 
Department,  London  County  Council, 
will  give  an  address  on  "  Special 
Features  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Blind  " 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  be 
held  on  Saturday,  March  17th,  1923,  at 
2.30  p.m.,  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Friends  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

THE  grand  essentials  of  happiness  are — 
something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and 
something  to  hope  for. 

Chalmers. 


It  is  the  effort  of  each  blade  of  grass 
that  keeps  the  meadow  green. 

Elizabeth  Gibson. 


RECENT    MUSIC    EXAMINATION 
SUCCESSES 

LICENTIATE  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  December,  1922,  Arthur 
Whitton  (teacher).  Royal  College  of 
Organists,  1923,  Sydney  Jones,  Fellow- 
ship; Samuel  Kerry  (paper  work).  Asso- 
ciated Board,  School  Examinations, 
November,    1922: 

PlANO. — Lower  Division  :  Phyllis 
Hooper^  Vera  Riley,  Mabel  Thompson. 
Higher  Division  :  Frank  Duskin,  Olwen 
Godfrey,  Phyllis  Humphreys,  Irene  Luff. 

SINGING. — Higher  Division  :  Phyllis 
Humphreys,  Vera  Riley. 

Local  Centre  Examinations. 

PlANO. — Intermediate  Grade  :  David 
Williams,  Freda  Cookson,  Maureen 
Macaulay.  Advanced  Grade :  Audrey 
Lidington,  Ethel  Poiner,  Nora  Smith, 
Elsie  Whitehead. 

SINGING.  —  Intermediate  Grade : 
Audrey  Lidington,  Maureen  Macaulay, 
Emily  Penn. 


"CHANNELS    OF  BLESSING" 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have 
to  announce  that  Miss  H.  Jenkins  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
Hon.  Treasurership  of  "  Channels  of 
Blessing  "  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Miss  Jenkins  has  rendered  valuable 
service  over  an  extensive  period,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  she  may  be  speedily 
restored  to  health. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  should  in 
future  be  sent  to : 

The  Secretary-General, 

National   Institute    for  the   Blind, 

224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 


The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  January  52  new  cases  came 
under  their  care  (32  men  and  20  women). 
Twenty-nine  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost 
of  £58  19s.  9d.  The  number  of  visits 
paid  was  38.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £299  10s.  6d. ;  in  relief, 
£434  5s. ;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches  £73  12s.  6d. 
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Summaries  of  Reports  received   by   the  Records  Department  of  the    National   Institute 

for  the   Blind 


Mysore  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
AND  THE  BLIND. — According  to 
the  latest  census  taken  in  the  State  of 
Mysore,  India,  the  number  of  blind  and 
deaf  children  of  school  age  is  2,177,  and 
of  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  in- 
struction 6,500.  Hardly  one  per  cent, 
of  this  number  have  been  to  school.  At 
the  end  of  June,  1922,  there  were  on 
the  school's  register  10  deaf  and  23 
blind  pupils,  the  average  attendance 
being  24.  The  Institute  consists  of  a 
school  and  a  hostel,  and  the  pupils  are 
drawn  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
usual  school  subjects,  with  the  addition 
of  Braille,  are  taught.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  amounted  to  Rs. 7, 780. 9.0, 
whilst  the  expenditure  was  Rs. 7,679. 12.3. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 
THE  Blind.— The  Annual  Report 
of  this  Institute  is  to  hand.  Full  infor- 
mation concerning  its  various  activities 
is  obtainable  in  the  Institute's  quarterly 
bulletin,  so  that  the  actual  report  con- 
tains little  besides  a  statement  of  ac- 
counts. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  un- 
favourable conditions  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  two  years,  considerable 
progress  in  obtaining  occupation  for  the 
blind  in  the  various  provinces  is  an- 
nounced. It  is  hoped  that  at  some 
future  time  arrangements  may  be  made 
to  set  up  a  branch  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  In  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
alone  over  700  biind  people  have  been 
located,  and  it  is  thought  that  when 
investigations  are  complete,  over  1,000 
blind  persons  will  be  found  to  reside  in 
that  section.  This  number  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  original  estimate,  which 
places  the  blind  population  of  Canada  at 
700. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  JAPAN. — 
We  have  received  an  account  of 
various  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Japan, 
of  which  there  are  some  84.  In  most 
of  these  Institutions  two  courses  of  study 
appear  to  be  the  general  rule :  one  con- 
sisting of  general  school  subjects,  the 
other  devoted  to  all  branches  of  massage 
--the  traditional  occupation  for  the  blind 
in  Japan. 

In  Tokio  there  are  three  principal  insti- 
tutions, namely,  the  Tokio  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,-  the  Sugi- 
yama  School  of  Acupuncture  and  Mas- 
sage for  the  Blind,  and  the  Tokio  School 
for  the  Blind.  At  the  Tokio  Institute 
there  is  a  Technical  School,  where  a 
higher  technical  course  and  an  elementary 
technical  course  of  study  are  pursued, 
each  course  covering  a  period  of  two 
years.  Treatment  in  massage  and  acu- 
puncture is  given  to  out-patients  by 
senior  students.  The  Institute  also 
undertakes  the  publication  of  Braille 
works  on  massage  and  allied  subjects, 
and  is  provided  with  a  Braille  library. 
Research  work  is  carried  out,  and  special 
classes  and  lectures  are  held  during  the 
summer  months.  There  are  no  school 
fees,  all  expenses  being  defrayed  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  grants  from 
official  and  public  funds.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  Sugiyama  School  was 
founded  by  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
that  name.  It  is  now  a  private  establish- 
ment supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  customary  school  education 
is  provided,  whilst  all  branches  of  mas- 
sage, including  acupuncture  and  moxa- 
cautery,  are  taught.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
certain  medical  terms,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned   that   the  treatment  known   as 
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acupuncture  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a 
series  of  needles  into  the  skin  for  reme- 
dial purposes — for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  severe  rheumatic  affections,  etc.  Moxa- 
cautery  is  cauterisation  by  means  of  a 
small  mass  of  combustible  vegetable 
matter  prepared  from  the  downy  cover- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  a  Chinese  plant 
known  as  the  moxa-weed.  Both  treat 
ments  are  greatly  in  vogue  in  Japan,  and 
the  courses  mentioned  above  also  include 
a  thorough  training  in  the  art  of  sham- 
pooing. 

To  return  to  the  individual  schools  in 
Japan,  we  learn  that  at  Osaka  there  is  a 
municipal  school  for  the  blind  and  dumb. 
This  is  about  to  be  reorganised  as  a 
school  for  the  blind  only,  whilst  a  new 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  be 
established  in  separate  quarters.  All 
branches  of  education  and  higher  educa- 
tion are  catered  for,  and  the  syllabus, 
which  forms  interesting  reading,  is  as 
follows  :  — 
A— 1. 

(a)  Normal  Course. 

(b)  Professional  Course. 

(c)  Post-graduate  Course. 

2. — Sub-divisions  of  Normal  Course  : 

(a.)  Ordinary  Course. 

(b)  Higher  Course. 
3. — Sub-divisions      of      Professional 
Course : 

(a)  Acupuncture    and    Massage 
Course. 

(b)  Musical  Course. 

B — Years  required  to   complete  each 
Course  are  as  follows  : 

1. — Normal   Course:    (a)  Ordin- 
ary, 6  years;  (b)  Higher,  2 
years. 
2. — Professional      Course:       (a) 
Musical     Course,    6     years; 
(b)    Acupuncture    and    mas- 
sage,  4  years. 
C — Subjects       taken       in       Normal 
Course : 

Moral  instruction,  Japanese  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history,  science,  sing- 
ing, handicraft,  physical 
training. 
D — Subjects  taken  in  Professional 
Course : 

(a)    Acupuncture    and    Massage 
Course :    Moral    instruction, 


Japanese      language,      ana- 
tomy,     physiology,      path- 
ology,     hygiene,      acupunc- 
ture, massage,  singing,  phy- 
sical training. 
(b)   Musical   Course. — Moral   in- 
struction,    Japanese    langu- 
age,  music,  singing,   physi- 
cal training.      The  learning 
of    a    foreign    language    is 
optional — either   English   or 
German  is  taught,  according 
to  preference. 
There    are    143    pupils    at   this    school. 
The   Hikone   Blind   School   at   Shiga-ken 
and    the    blind    section    of    the    Nagoya 
Municipal    School    appear    to    be    run    on 
similar    lines    to    the    school    at    Osaka, 
whilst  the   Gifu   Church   Blind  School  is 
run  by  foreign  missionaries. 

In  Formosa  there  are  two  schools  for 
the  blind  and  dumb,  where  the  usual 
school  subjects  are  taught,  and  full  in- 
struction is  given  in  massage.  There  is 
a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  at  Naga- 
saki and  one  at  Hokaido. 

In  Japan  the  uneducated  class  looks 
upon  blindness  as  a  defect  which  must 
be  hidden  as  far  as  is  possible;  conse- 
quently the  greatest  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  persuading  parents  to  send  their 
blind  children  to  school.  An  example  of 
this  trend  of  thought  is  afforded  by  the 
Yokohama  Christian  Blind  School,  which 
is  attended  by  only  ten  children,  whereas 
there  are  some  1,000  blind  children  in 
the  city. 

Corea  possesses  only  two  educative  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind — the  Charitable 
Institute  at  Seoul,  which  maintains  a 
blind  and  a  deaf-mute  department,  and 
the  Peyeng-yang  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1898 
by  Dr.  K.  Rosetta  Hall,  and  is  now 
maintained  as  a  special  department  of  a 
school  belonging  to  the  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission. 

"  LET  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life,  and  every  setting 
sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then  let  every 
one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure 
record  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  know- 
ledge gained  for  yourselves." 
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The  Worthing  Society  for  Be- 
friending the  Blind,  in  their 
Annual  Report  for  1921-1922,  record  29 
cases  on  the  register,  the  grant  of  a  pen- 
sion of  £10  by  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany, and  the  distribution  in  pensions 
and  gifts  of  £15. 

«*» 

Laura  Strickland  Scheme  for  the 
BLIND. — According  to  this  Society's 
Annual  Report  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
became  President  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  John  Bethell.  The  Library  has  now 
a  free  membership  of  170,  and  Braille 
.music  was  much  in  demand.  The  sale  of 
blind  knitters'  work  realised  £226,  while 
£138  was  paid  in  wages  and  supervision. 
«*» 

The  After-Care  Association  for 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Crippled  Chil- 
dren state  in  their  Annual  Report  that 
their  work  in  arranging  for  the  training 
of  blind  children  has  been  considerably 
lessened  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
During  the  period  under  review,  however, 
they  have  arranged  for  the  training  of  6 
boys  and  7  girls,  and  1  boy  has  been 
placed  at  baking.  Maintenance  and 
training  fees  amounted  to  £326.  A  grant 
of  £22  was  received  from  Gardner's 
Trust. 

<^° 

The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  So- 
ciety.— Besides  visiting  the  blind 
of  London,  this  Society  provides  weekly 
classes  in  eight  districts,  a  payment  of 
3d.  being  made  to  each  member  in  order 
to  defray  travelling  expenses.  During 
the  year  the  sum  of  £2,590  was  expended 
in  allowances  to  blind  persons  and  other 
services.  Grants  to  the  value  of  £624 
were  received  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  grants  from  other  sources  total- 
ling £220.  The  Society  reports  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Deptford  and 
District  Society. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid 
SOCIETY.— This  Society  reports  a 
strenuous  year's  work,  due  to  the  wide- 
spread distress  caused  by  unemployment, 
also  to  the  largely  increased  number  of 
blind  persons  under  their  care.  One 
thousand  names  now  appear  on  the 
Society's  register;  3,279  visits  were  paid 
during  the  year,  and  227  lessons  were 
given  in  Braille  and  Moon  types.  Pay- 
ments of  grants  and  relief  amounting  to 
£533  were  effected,  besides  the  sum  of 
£1,457,  apportioned  to  the  three  homes 
which  form  branches  of  the  Society's 
work.  A  total  of  £2,019  was  received  in 
grants  and  subscriptions,  and  a  grant  of 
£1,272  was  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to 
Read,  Perth.— The  56th  Annual 
Report  of  this  Society  is  a  record  of 
much  useful  work.  On  March  31st, 
1922,  45  males  and  75  females  were  on 
the  register,  of  whom  between  40  and  50 
have  been  taught  to  read.  Others  are 
learning  both  Braille  and  Moon.  Addi- 
tions to  the  Library  include  22  volumes, 
three  monthly  magazines,  one  bi- 
monthly in  Braille,  and  one  quarterly  in 
Moon.  Thirty-three  people  have  ob- 
tained pensions  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920.  Goods  to  the  value  of  £13 
were  sold  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  payments  amounting  to  £20  were 
made  to  blind  workers.  A  grant  of 
£84  was  received  from  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health,  and  a  legacy  of  £100 
is  reported. 

Bradford    Royal    Institution    for 
the  Blind. — The  new  buildings  of 
the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Frizinghall,  were  opened  on 
February   6th   by  the     Earl    of    Onslow, 
Parliamentary   Secretary  to  the   Ministry 
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of  Health,   in  the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen,  Minister  of  Health. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  Lord 
Mayor  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  per- 
formed since  the  foundation  of  the  Insti- 
tution, mentioning  in  particular  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Priestman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Miss 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Denby.  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  who<  was  presented  with  a  golden 
key  as  a  souvenir  of  the  ceremony,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  deeply  impressed  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  Institution,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  buildings, 
could  provide  help  for  all  the  blind  of 
Bradford. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P., 
said  that  an  inquiry  of  an  exhaustive 
character  had  lately  been  held  into  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  defective  vision, 
and  in  future  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  our  towns  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  treatment.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  institutions  for  the  blind  he  was 
impressed  by  the  devotion  and  sympathy 
of  those  working  for  the  blind  more  than 
anything  else.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
having  officials  for  the  institutions,  but 
workers  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause 
at  heart.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the 
blind  workers  were  limited  to  a  very  few 
trades,  but  now  further  processes  were 
being  tried.  The  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1920  was  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  being 
infused  into  the  work,  and  he  hoped  that 
blind  workers  would  soon  be  able  to  enter 
industrial  life.  With  the  voluntary 
system  of  workers  he  thought  that  this 
would  soon  be  possible.  It  was  not 
officials  that  were  needed,  but  individuals 
who*  could  extend  kindliness  towards  the 
handicapped. 

An  exhibition  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  was  held  during  several  days. 

The  site  of  the  new  Institution  covers 
about   3^  acres.        The    foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Priestman  in   1920. 
«*» 

The  Luton  and  District  Commit- 
tee for  the  Welfare  of  the 
BLIND,  in  their  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31st,  1922,  record  the  acqui- 
sition of  larger  premises  at  27,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Luton,  which  provide  more 
accommodation  for  training.  There  are 
16  registered  Home  Workers  in  the 
county,  while  several  others  are  learning 


trades  with  a  view  to  being  recognised 
as  Home  Workers.  Wages  and  augmen- 
tation wages  paid  to  workers  during 
training  and  to  Home  Workers  amounted 
to  £"668.  Sales  were  effected  to  the  value 
of  £507,  and  the  following  grants  were 
received: — Ministry  of  Health,  £383; 
Gardner's  Trust,  £30;  Clothworkers' 
Company,  £20;  Board  of  Education, 
£36 ;  Board  of  Guardians,  £"50.  Further 
special  grants  of  £50  and  £25  were  made 
by  Gardner's  Trust  and  the  Cloth- 
workers'    Company  respectively. 

manchester  and  salford  blind  ald 
Society.  The  Godfrey  Ermen 
Home  of  Rest,  Southport. — According 
to  the  Annual  Report  now  to  hand,  374 
guests  were  entertained  at  the  above 
Home  of  Rest  during  the  twelve  months 
prior  to  March  31st,  1922.  Their  united 
visits  totalled  10,318  days.  This,  the 
fullest  attendance  since  the  opening  of 
the  Home,  testifies  to  its  usefulness.  450 
visits  were  paid  during  the  period  under 
review  to  the  local  blind,  and  the  sum  of 
£48  was  expended  in  relief. 
**> 

The  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liver- 
pool, and  the  WAVERTREE  BRANCH 
School  for  Children.—  The  131st 
Annual  Report  for  1921-1922  contains  a 
record  of  progressive  work.  The  number 
of  pupils  on  the  registers  at  the  close  of 
the  year  under  review  was  : 

Hardman  Street — Men  48,  Women  35. 

Wavertree — Boys  61,  Girls  32. 
Goods  were  sold  to  the  value  of  £3,943, 
A    Government    grant   of     £610     and     a 
grant    from    the    Ministry   of    Health    of 
£193  were  received. 

THE  1st  Swiss  Cottage  (Blind)  Com- 
pany of  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies  are 
giving  an  entertainment  on  Wednesday, 
March  14th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  the  Concert 
Hall,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
Hampstead,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 
a  camp  this  summer  for  the  Guides  and 
uniforms  for  the  Brownies.  Tickets, 
prices  2s.  and  Is.,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Office,  School  for  the  Blind,  or  from 

Miss   M.    G.   Hobson,    Captain. 

Miss  B.  J.  Gibson, •  Brown  OwL 
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North  Yorkshire  Branch. — The 
Leeds  Competitive  Musical  Festi- 
val has  now  closed  its  entries  list. 
There  are  some  4,000  competitors.  Forty 
choirs  have  entered  for  the  Schools'  Open 
Challenge  Class,  and  we  believe  this  con- 
stitutes a  record  for  the  whole  country. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  classify- 
ing and  arranging  the  official  programme 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  available  for 
the  public  during  the  first  week  of  March. 
The  Earl  of  Harewood  has  shown  his 
interest  in  the  competition  by  presenting 
a  silver  cup,  this  being  the  seventh  silver 
challenge  cup  received.  The  railway 
companies  have  promised  special  facilities 
to  competitors  and  their  friends  who  wish 
to  attend  the  Festival. 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
BLIND. — During  January  several 
concerts  took  place.  Of  these  one 
was  held  at  Welling,  Kent,  another  at 
King's  Hall,  Southall ;  a  clear  statement 
of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  the  Fund 
put  forward  at  these  two  functions  re- 
sulted in  the  offer  of  service  from  valuable 
workers.  On  the  22nd  of  the  month  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Watford,  was  filled  with  an 
appreciative  audience,  and  the  results 
were  most  gratifying.  Thanks  are  due  to 
the  Watford  friends  who  sold  tickets  and 
gave  valuable  assistance.  A  most  profit- 
able carnival  dance  took  place  at  Acton 
Baths  on  the  1 8th  of  the  month.  On  the 
same  evening  a  strong  Hampstead  Circle 
of  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind  "  was  formed, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Mayor. 
Alderman  Fraser  accepted  the  duties  of 
Chairman,  and  among  those  present  on 
the  platform  were  the  Right  Rev.  The 
Bishop  of  Willesden,  Lady  Blomfield, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  who 
also  spoke.  A  promise  to  undertake 
"Geranium  Day"  as  a  borough  was 
given. 

(<  On     the     24th     another     meeting     of 
"  Helpers  of  the  Blind  "    was    held     in 


Kensington  Town  Hall,  when  the  Mayor 
presided ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Mayoress,  and  was  supported  by  the  ex- 
Mayor,  Sir  Alfred  Rice-Oxley,  C.B.E., 
M.D.,  with  whom  were  the  ex-Mayoress, 
Alderman  Percy  Gates,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
T.  F.  Hobson,  Chairman  of  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 
Blind,  with  which  the  West  London 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  are  now  amalga- 
mated. Sir  William  Davidson,  M.P., 
who  had  undertaken  to  speak,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present,  as  was  the 
Vicar  of  Kensington;  but  the  latter's  place 
was  ably  filled  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd. 
Lady  Terrington,  who  proposed  the  vote 
of  thanks,   and     Mrs.    Alington    of    the 


The  Lady  Terfington 
(Photo  by  Hay  Wrightson,  30  New  Bond  Street,  W.) 
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Social  Committee,  were  also  present  on  the 
platform.  Lady       Llangattock       had 

accepted,  but  sent,  through  Mrs.  Aling- 
ton,  her  regrets  for  her  inability  to  come. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  many  of 
them  friends  of  the  children  who  per- 
formed the  Tableaux — Lord  Terrington's 
nephew  was  one  of  these  small  actors,  and 
his  mother,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
brought  a  party,  including  the  Dowager 
Lady  Terrington. 

The  distinguished  artistes  who  gave 
their  services  for  the  "  professional  "  part 
of  the  programme  were :  Miss  Carmen 
Garcia,  Madame  Theresa  Freebairn,  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Mason,  F.R.A.M.,  and  Miss 
Rita  Sharpe.  A  most  excellent  pro- 
gramme, which  won  much  applause. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  Board  of  Education  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  issuing 
revised  Regulations  relating  to  Special 
Services  (Grant  Regulations  No.  19),  and 
pending,  their  issue  has  considered  it 
desirable  to  inform  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  Managers  of  Special 
Schools  of  its  proposed  method  of  proce- 
dure. It  has  done  this  in  a  circular,  1297, 
dated  29th  January,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Board  have  in  view  both  the 
simplification  of  the  Regulations  and  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  conducting  Special 
Schools.  "  Although  the  Board  3o  not 
disparage  the  ideals  which  have  been  pur- 
sued in  the  conduct  of  the  best  of  these 
schools,  they  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  compromise  with  these 
ideals  is  necessary  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  adequate  provision  of  schools  is  to  be 
made  for  the  children  who  require  the 
special  forms  of  education  which  they 
offer,  and  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
lies  on  the  side  of  making  less  costly 
arrangements  for  greater  numbers.  It  is 
only  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  schools 
to  the  lowest  figure  compatible  with 
efficiency  that  the  Board  can  hope,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Education  Authorities 
and  Managers,  to  attain  within  a  reason- 
able time  a  position  in  which  no  child 
shall,  through  lack  of  accommodation, 
be  denied  the  benefits  to  which  he  has  a 
claim." 

On  these  grounds  a  less  costly  stan- 
dard   of    staffing    is    recommended.     No 


uniform  standard  of  staffing  can  be 
applied  to  all  Special  Schools  alike,  and 
each  type  of  school  must  be  treated  on 
its  merits.  The  Board  points  out  that, 
for  instance,  "  in  schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf,  where  there  is  no  question  of 
the  child  ever  returning  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  and  where  the  child's  educa- 
tion and  equipment  for  life  depend  en- 
tirely on  high  efficiency  in  the  Special 
School,  more  individual  and  highly 
specialised  teaching  is  necessary  than  in 
open-air  schools  where  the  children  are 
removed  only  for  a  comparatively  short 
period  from  the  Elementary  School 
system,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
mental  or  physical  condition  from  chil- 
dren   in   ordinary    Elementary   Schools." 

As  regards  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  Board  state  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  consult  with  the  local 
authorities  and  managers  concerned  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  schools  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  Account 
will  be  taken  of  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children  who  attend  the 
particular  school  in  question,  of  the 
organisation  of  the  school,  and  other 
matters  of  importance. 

As  regards  Schools  for  the  Blind,  the 
requirements  of  Article  211c  will  be  satis- 
fied by  observance  of  the  following 
standards  :  — 

One  full-time  teacher  for  : 

1.  Every  20  children  in  average 
attendance  at  a  School  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Every     25     children     in     average 
.  attendance    at    a    School    for    the   par- 
tially  blind. 

provided   that 

(a)  In  Schools  for  the  Blind  the  head 
teacher  shall  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  an  average  attendance  of  not  more 
than    15  children ; 

(b)  In  Schools  for  the  Partially 
Blind  and  in  all  schools  for  defective 
and  epileptic  children  the  head  teacher 
shall  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  an 
average  attendance  of  not  more  than 
20  children; 

(/)  In  schools  for  blind,  partially 
blind,  defective  and  epileptic  children, 
one  full-time  teacher  of  practical  in- 
struction shall  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  an  average  attendance  of  not  more 
than   18  children. 
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WIRELESS— A  NEW  HOBBY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Captain  IAN  FRASER 
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(Concluded) 


m  i .     ■  ■  HAT  is  the  use  of  this  Broad- 
I  I   fi      casting',  and  how  is  it  going-  to 
■   ii     affect  our  people  ? 
|yUJ  Firstly,    I    think   it   will    in- 

crease immensely  the  ease  with 
which  entertainment  may  be 
had.  It  is  possible  now,  with 
an  expenditure  of  from  ;£10 
to  £15,  for  anyone  living  in 
the  London  area  to  get  results 
almost  like  these  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  if  loud-speaking  is  not 
required,  and  head  telephones  only  are 
used,  good  results  can  be  obtained  for 
£5  or  £6.  In  a  very  short  time  similar 
facilities  will  be  available  all  over  the 
country,  and  at  much  greater  distances 
from   the  transmitting   stations. 

I  think  a  great  advantage  which  broad- 
cast music  has  over  gramophone  music 
is  that  the  rendering  of  any  particular 
item  which  is  listened  to  is  an  entirely 
new  one.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  sound  itself  is  not  much  better 
than  that  of  a  good  gramophone,  there 
is  an  immense  advantage  in  that  you 
have  a  new  record,  so  to  speak,  every 
time,  and  you  have  not  that  horrid  feel- 
ing that  you  are  pulling  out  the  same  old 
tune  or  the  same  old  song  which  has 
been   in  your  cupboard    for  months. 

But  amusement  is  not  the  sole  possi- 
bility, for  interest  and  education  may 
also  be  had.  When  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
the  British  Broad-Casting  Company, 
which  has  been  formed  to  do  this  work, 
starts  transmitting  regularly  from  Mar- 
coni House,  all  who  are  within  range  will 
be  able  to  put  on  their  telephones  or 
switch  on  their  loud-speakers  and  hear 
lectures  and  speeches  as  well  as  concert 
items. 

At  present  there  are  from  twelve  to 
fi  fteen    thousand    people    in    the    United 


Kingdom  who  have  purchased  apparatus 
for  listening-in.  In  the  next  six  months 
this  number  will  be  multiplied  by  ten, 
even  perhaps  by  twenty.  It  is  authorita- 
tively stated  that  in  America,  where  the 
boom  came  a  little  earlier  than  it  did 
here,  one  million  and  a  half  receiving  sets 
have  been  sold. 

You  all  know  how  much  more  interest- 
ing it  is  to  listen  to  a  good  speaker  than 
to  read  what  he  has  said  in  print.  You 
all  know  how  sometimes  a  lecturer, 
preacher  or  politician  can  hold  your  at- 
tention and  thrill  you  with  his  spoken 
message  in  a  manner  which  it  is  quite 
impossible    to    imitate    in    print.  This 

phenomenon  is  due,  I  think,  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  things  which  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  stir  up  the  emotions  are 
shapes,  forms,  and  colours,  and  these 
are  just  the  things  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  imitate  in  print,  and  which, 
indeed,  would  make  the  very  printing 
itself  useless.  Whereas  the  sensations 
which  stir  your  emotion  or  artistic  sense 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear  are  varia- 
tions of  sound,  such  as  rhythm  and 
music.  Thus  when  words  and  thoughts 
cone  to  you  through  the  ear  they  are 
accompanied,  if  your  speaker  is  eloquent, 
by  a  form  of  art  which  appeals  to  your 
emotions,  and  you  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  perfect  forming  of  his  sentences, 
the  hundred  and  one  different  inflections 
or  tones  with  which  he  emphasises  this  or 
that,  and  even  by  the  music  of  his  voice. 

My  reason  for  making  this  digression 
from  my  subject  is  to  lead  you  to  the 
point  of  imagining  what  an  immense 
effect  will  be  produced  when  it  is  possible 
for  your  Prime  Minister  at  a  time  of 
national  emergency,  to  deliver  his  im- 
portant message  to  say  half  a  million, 
perhaps  even  a  million,   people  by  word 
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of  mouth,  instead  of  through  your  news- 
papers. Now  all  of  you  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
make  one  of  those  wonderfully  inspiring 
speeches  which  in  my  view  did  more  to 
keep  up  our  spirits  and  focus  the  unani- 
mous attention  of  the  nation  upon  the 
winning  of  the  War  than  did  almost  any- 
thing else  at  that  time,  can  imagine  what 
an  immense  effect  these  might  have  had 
if  the  audience  with  whom  he  could  get 
into  almost  personal  touch  had  been  a 
million  instead  of  three  or  four  thousand. 

In  my  view',  the  development  of  Radio 
Telephony  will  tend  to  make  the  United 
Kingdom  a  smaller  place,  and  the  British 
Empire  a  group  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals more  closely  knit  together.  I  say 
a  smaller  place,  for  after  all  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  distances  should  be 
measured  not  in  miles,  but  in  the  time 
which  it  takes  to  cover  these  distances. 
A  distance  like  that  from  England  to 
Australia,  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
would  have  required  eighteen  months  to 
be  traversed  by  a  letter  and  its  reply, 
can  now  be  covered  in  a  few  minutes. 

Without  doubt,  every  improvement 
man  has  made  in  communication  has  been 
the  forerunner  of  an  immense  advance  in 
civilisation,  and  Radio  Telegraphy  and 
Telephony  cannot  but  contribute  very 
largely  to  this;  and,  if  greater  oppor- 
tunities are  to  be  given  to  individual 
men  to  crystallize  the  opinions  of  a 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  spoken 
instead  of  the  written  word,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  great  improvement  in  the 
oratory  of  our  public  men,  and  to  a 
greater  appreciation  and  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  their  listeners  and  critics. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Broad-casting,  and  I  have  devoted  most 
of  my  time  to  this  because  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  its  inception  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  in  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  the 
British  Broad-Casting  Company  will  be 
giving  regular  concerts,  entertainments, 
lectures,    and    speeches   every    evening. 

But  now  I  will  turn  away  from  Broad- 
casting for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  wireless  from  a  commer- 
cial and  strategic  point  of  view.  There 
are  in  all  great  countries  at  the  present 
time    powerful    wireless     stations     which 


conduct  trans-continental  and  trans- 
oceanic traffic.  They  compete  with  the 
cable  companies,  and  appear  to  be  doing 
good  business.  There  is  a  regular  sys- 
tem between  England  and  America,  be- 
tween England  and  Canada,  between 
London  and  Paris,  between  London  and 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  between  London 
and  Brussels,  and,  of  course,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  similar  links. 
Any  night  on  my  apparatus,  by  tuning 
in  to  the  appropriate  wave-length,  I 
can  hear  some  of  these  stations  working. 
They  are  sending  Morse  so  quickly  that 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  dots  and  the 
dashes.  One  hundred  words  a  minute 
is  the  speed  at  which  these  messages  are 
sent,  being  both  transmitted  and  received 
by  delicate  mechanical  electrical  and 
photographic  instruments.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  Radio  Companies  that  they  can 
handle  large  volumes  of  traffic  much 
more  expeditiously  than  the  Cable  Com- 
panies, for  over  long  distances  not  more 
than  twelve  or  twenty  words  a  minute 
can  be  reached  through  the  cable. 

Then,  again,  if  you  send  a  cable  to, 
let  us  say,  Egypt,  it  goes  through  half-a- 
dozen  different  stations,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived and  re-transmitted,  all  of  this 
work  taking  up  time,  whereas  by  Radio 
it  goes  direct  from  a  big  station  at 
Oxford  to  one  at  Cairo. 

During  the  War  wireless  was  used  to 
a  considerable  extent,  for  it  enabled  the 
commanders  of  moving  troops  to  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other  without  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  wires,  which  takes  up  time, 
and  with  which  there  is  always  a  risk 
of  breakage  by  shell-fire.  In  the  air, 
too,  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice, for  it  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  communication  between  an  aeroplane 
or  airship  and  the  ground.  These  same 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  the  sea. 

Another  great  service  which  Radio  is 
rendering  now,  and  will  to  an  increasing 
extent  render  in  the  future,  is  the  direct- 
ing of  aeroplanes,  airships,  and  ships  in 
fogs.  By  means  of  direction-finding 
apparatus,  it  is  possible  for  the  pilot 
of  an  air-vessel  or  the  navigating  officer 
of  a  ship  to  steer  a  straight  course  and 
to  obtain  his  bearings  even  if  he  cannot 
see  a  yard  in  front  of  him  on  account  of 
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the  thickest  weather.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  immensely  important  function  of 
wireless  at  sea  in  connection  with  the 
calling  for  assistance  in  the  event  of 
shipwreck.  But  this  is  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

But  the  real  bar  to  progress  from  the 
point  of  view  of  commerce  and  warfare 
is  that  Radio  is  not  secret.  This  means 
that  a  message  transmitted,  for  example, 
from  one  ship  to  another  in  action  can 
be  received  by  the  opposing  fleet,  and 
though  it  may  be  in  code,  no  code  has 
yet  been  invented  which  cannot  be  un- 
ravelled by  experts.  These  same  remarks, 
of  course,  apply  to  communication  be- 
tween one  business  house  and  another. 
The  best  you  can  hope  for  when  you  put 
a  message  into  code  is  to  puzzle  the  de- 
coder and  cause  a  delay  between  the 
time  when  you  send  the  message  and  the 
time  when  the  enemy  or  rival  firm  can 
understand  it. 

Just  as  a  ship  can  obtain  its  direction 
by  wireless,  so  it  is  now  becoming  pos- 
sible to  transmit  wireless  waves  along 
one  definite  line  instead  of  broad-casting 
them  in  all  directions.  This  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  secrecy,  for  only 
stations  in  the  line  of  this  beam  of  wire- 
less waves  can  receive  it.  But  something 
more  is  needed,  for  until  you  can  send 
a  message  from  one  place  to  another 
with  the  certainty  that  no  one  can  over- 
hear you,  until  you  can  telephone  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  risk  of 
all  the  world  knowing  your  business,  the 
universal  adoption  of  Radio  Telegraphy 
and  Telephony  will  be  delayed.  Such 
strides  have  been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  that  I  for  one  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  shortly  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  that  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  for  you  or  me 
to  lift  up  our  telephone  receiver  here  in 
London  and  ask  for  a  number  in  New 
York  or  Paris.  It  may  take  a  year,  it 
may  take  ten  years,  but  it  is  inevitably 
coming,  and  I  believe  that  with  this 
facility  for  international  communication 
the  means  by  which  the  world  produces 
wealth  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and 
facilitated,  and  with  that  will  come  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  greater 
numbers  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women 


will  be  able  to  get  all  that  is  best  out  of 
life. 

One  final  word,  from  practical  ex- 
perience of  my  own  :  from  what  I  have 
heard  about  the  experience  of  one  or  two 
other  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  already 
acquired  receiving  sets  of  their  own,  I 
can  assure  you  that  listening-in  is  a 
hobby  any  blind  man  can  follow.  Every 
night  there  will  be  a  regular  concert, 
speech,  or  lecture,  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  scores  of  amateurs  carrying  on  conver- 
sations with  each  other,  and  hundreds  of 
messages  from  ships  and  great  trans-con- 
tinental and  trans-oceanic  stations.  You 
can  listen  to  all  of  them  without  any 
difficulty,  and  even  if  you  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  Morse  you  can  get, 
as  I  have  got,  an  immense  amount  of 
enjoyment  out  of  it. 

I  have  recently  had  an  interview  with 
the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Henry 
Jackson,  who  is  President  of  the  Wireless 
Society  of  London.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  appeal  to  all  the  Wireless  Clubs 
and  Societies  all  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try to  lend  a  hand  to  any  blind  people 
who  wanted  to  become  listeners-in.  It 
so  happened  that  at  the  time  when  I 
made  this  request  Admiral  Jackson  was 
just  going  to  visit  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
ask  His  Royal  Highness  to  become 
Patron  of  the  Society.  I  hear  that  the 
Admiral  told  the  Prince  of  our  scheme, 
and  that  the  Prince  wished  us  good  luck 
with  it,  and  said  he  would  like  to  give 
his  patronage  to  it.  Some  notices  to  this 
effect  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  get  applications  from 
blind  people  who  want  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  W'ireless  Societies  near  them. 
Some  of  these  Societies  have  offered  to 
make  our  men  Honorary  Members,  and 
I  daresay  many  others  will  follow  their 
example. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  for  this  help 
is  that  although  a  blind  man  can  look 
after  his  apparatus  himself,  tune  it  in, 
connect  it  up,  alter  his  circuits,  experi- 
ment with  it,  and  even  make  some  of  the 
apparatus  without  any  sighted  assistance, 
yet  he  cannot  very  well  put  up  an  aerial, 
and  if  he  knows  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject to  start  with,  he  must  have  a  little 
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assistance  in  deciding  what  to  buy,  and 
how  to  fix  it  together. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  say  now  that  if 
any  blind  person  wants  to  engage  in 
this  new  hobby,  he  has  only  to  let  me 
know,  when  I  will  make  arrangements 
for  some  form  of  help  to  be  afforded  to 
him  by  the  Wireless  Society  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  hobbies 
which  we  can  follow  without  any  sighted 
assistance  at  all,  so  I  advise  any  of 
you,  and  particularly  those  who  have  a 
mechanical  or  scientific  turn  of  mind,  to 
make  enquiries  about  it  at  once.  You 
will  find  it  an  endless  source  of  delight 
and  interest. 


RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO  THE    MASSAGE 
LIBRARY  (N.I.B.) 

Psychology  of  Phantasy,  Collected  papers  on,  by  Dr. 
Constance   E.    Long,    in  4   volumes. 

Pocket   editions. 
Neuritis  :   its  definition  and   successful  treatment,   by 
Naunton    Davies,    F.R.C.S. 
and 
Osteo-Arthritis  of  the  Hip,  by  George  Parker,  M.A., 

M.D. 
Psychic     and     Endrocrine     Factors     in      Functional 
Disorders,   by   H.   Crichton  Miller,    M.A.,  M.D. 
and 
Psychotherapy,      with     special     reference     to     Auto- 
suggestion, by  Charles  F.  Harford,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Psychotherapeutics   and   Psychopathology,    by   T.    W. 
Mitchell,    M.D. 

and 
The  Making  of  a  Neurotic,  by  J.  A.   Hadfield,  M.A., 

M.B. 
Static  Currents,  by  F.  Howard  Humphries,  F.R.C.P. 

and 
High    Frequency    Currents,     by    W.     F.     Somerville, 
M.D. 

In    Course   of    Preparation. 
Dictionary  for  Nurses,  Medical,  in  7  volumes. 
Electro-Therapy,    an    Introduction    on,    by   Catharine 

Jameson. 
Fat  and  Blood,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,   M.D. 
Medical  Gymnastics  and  Massage,  Notes  on  Diseases 

treated  by,   by   Dr.   J.    Arvedson. 
Physiology,   Essentials   of,   by   F.    A.    Bainbridge  and 

J.    Acvvorth   Menzies. 
Suggestion  and  Mental  Analysis,  by  William  Brown, 

M.A. 


The  thoughts  of  his  heart,  these  are  the 
wealth  of  a  man. 

Burmese  Saying. 


CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING 
WIRELESS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  following  correspondence  has 
appeared  in  the  Times  between  the 
3rd  and  the  9th  February,  and  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  institution  of  Broad- 
casting in  connection  with  Wireless  Tele- 
phony opens  up  a  new  field  of  employ- 
ment for  blind  musicians,  elocutionists, 
readers  and  speakers,  but  we  would 
strongly  recommend,  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind  generally,  that  no  person 
should  make  application  for  employment 
at  a  broadcasting  station  who  is  not  an 
expert  in  his  special  subject.  It  is  essen- 
tial also,  as  Sir  Samuel  Instone  points 
out,  that  applicants  should  have  some 
training  in  broadcasting.  The  main 
points  to  be  observed  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct articulation  and  sustained  voice  pro- 
duction. This,  of  course,  applies  to 
vocal  work  of  all  kinds,  but  a  word  of 
caution  is  also  necessary  with  regard  to 
broadcasting  instrumental  work,  as  we 
have  frequently  noticed  when  "  listening- 
in  "  that  whole  passages  of  instrumental 
music  are  lost  if  the  instrumentalists 
play  too  softly  or  are  not  properly 
directing  the  sound  into  the  receiving 
instrument.  Those  people  who  use  the 
telephone  will  realise  the  importance  of 
these  remarks. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  February 
3rd,  Sir  Samuel  Instone  wrote  as 
follows  :  — 

"  I  think,  as  one  who  enjoys  the  broad- 
casting concerts,  that  a  very  good  work 
could  be  done  in  connection  therewith. 
I  think  that  in  selecting  artists  preference 
should  be  given  to — and  in  fact,  those 
responsible  should  lay  themselves  out,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  engage — those  artists, 
providing,  of  course,  they  fulfil  all  that 
is  required,  who  have  some  physical  in- 
firmity which  prevents  them  making  a 
public  appearance.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  talent  possessed  by  those 
who  are  unfortunately  debarred,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  from  the  public  plat- 
form, and  I  need  only  cite  the  case  of 
Carlotta  Patti,  sister  to  the  great 
Adelina  Patti,  who  was  known  to 
possess  a  very  wonderful  voice,  but 
through  physical  deformation  was  de- 
barred  from  appearing  in  public.     This 
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system  should  also  apply  in  arranging 
orchestras." 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  following 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby, 
Secretary  General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
February  6th  :  — 

"  May  I  endorse  the  excellent  sugges- 
tion made  by  Sir  Samuel  Instone  in  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  to  the  effect  that 
artists  whose  physical  disabilities  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage  when  appearing 
on  public  platforms  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  in 
connection  with  their  wireless  concerts. 
The  blind  come  within  this  category,  yet 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  excel 
in  music.  A  double  interest  would  be 
added  in  those  cases — and  they  are  not 
exceptional — in  which  the  executant  is 
also  the  composer." 

On  the  9th  February  Sir  Samuel  In- 
stone   wrote   as    follows  :  — 

"  I  am  informed  by  a  most  courteous 
letter  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, Limited,  as  a  direct  result  of  my 
letter  to  you,  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  publish,  that  they  have  given  instruc- 
tions to  all  their  broadcasting  station 
directors  to  give  special  consideration  to 
artists  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  give  public  performances. 

I  feel  that  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity are  due  to  you  for  so  readily 
giving  publicity  to  my  suggestion,  and 
to  the  Broadcasting  Company  for  so 
readily  adopting  it.  It  means  that,  be- 
cause a  person  is  born  with  a  physical 
defect  of  some  kind,  he  or  she  will  no 
longer  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  world  of  art.  New  hopes,  a  new 
ambition  and  career,  are  open  to  them. 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
become  as  great  and  famous  broadcasting 
artists  as  their  fellows  have  become  film 
artists.  As  a  listener-in,  I  know  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween an  experienced  broadcaster  and  a 
newcomer,  and  I,  therefore,  venture  to 
suggest  further,  that  in  the  training  of 
would-be  artists,  broadcasting  delivery 
should  become  part  of  their  studies  in  a 
new  profession,  which,  m  my  opinion, 
has  such  a  great  future  before  it,  all  the 
world  over." 


[In  connection  with  this  matter  and  the 
means  which  are  now  available  for  bring- 
ing before  the  public  the  performances 
of  artists  whose  handicap  may  prevent 
their  frequent  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
yEolian  Company  of  New  Bond  Street 
have  already  recorded  two  numbers  from 
the  National  Institute  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  British  Blind  Composers  on 
their  piano-player  records,  viz.  :  Mr. 
Sinclair  Logan's  "  Venetian  Boat  Song," 
and  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner's  "  Gladness  " 
(No.  4  of  his  delightful  suite,  "  Moods 
of  a  Mind  " — a  work  which  has  received 
great  praise   from  prominent  musicians). 

These  pieces  were  played  some  months 
ago  at  the  ^Eolian  Hall  by  Mr.  Spanner 
for  the  necessary  recording  purposes, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the 
publishers  of  the  Edition,  Messrs.  Ryalls 
and  Jones,  of  Birkenhead,  that  royalties 
are  already  accruing  to  blind  composers 
on  account  of  such  "  mechanical  "  re- 
productions.— Editor]  . 


THE  next  examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  on 
May  15th  and  16th,  1923,  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.3.  Application  forms,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.l,  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
April  3rd,  1923. 


BLIND  FOX-HUNTER 

A  BLIND  fox-hunter  may  appear  more 
than  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is 
not  so.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  we  are  told,  there  was  no  more 
familiar  figure  in  the  Kilkenny  hunting 
country  than  Hewetson  Nixon,  a  bold  and 
skilful  rider — and  stone  blind. 

He  had  a  boy  to  ride  in  front  of  him  to 
give  him  warning  when  he  was  nearing  a 
fence.  Nixon  had  many  "  spills."  But 
he  died  in  bed,  "  sound  in  wind  and 
limb  "  up  to  the  last. 

He  also  was  an  expert  swimmer,  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  judges  of  horses 
and  dogs  in  Ireland. 
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"WHIST  NEWS" 
KXTyTHIST  NEWS"  is  a  bright  little 
W  paper  which  contains  a  variety 
of  amusing  articles,  besides  items  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Whist  Cham- 
pionships held  in  aid  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  In  the  summer  of  1920  was 
launched  the  first  Whist  Championship — 
with  most  successful  results.  The  second 
championship  is  in  full  swing,  and  is 
being  conducted  on  practically  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  the  previous  season.  The 
preliminary  round  was  played  on  October 
2nd,  1922,'  and  the  championship  will 
close  during  March,  1923.  The  head- 
quarters of  organisation  are  at  30  Bolsover 
Street,  W.l. 


The  Tasmanian  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
N.  HOBART,  presents  a  combined  report 
for  the  years  ending  January  31st,  1921, 
and  1922.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year 
there  were  20  employees  in  the  factory, 
15  brushmakers  and  5  matmakers.  There 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  demand  for 
their  work,  and  during  the  period  under 
review  48,504  brushes  and  768  mats  were 
manufactured.  Sales  were  effected  to 
the  value  of  £7,020,  and  the  sum  of 
£3,043  was  paid  to  the  workers  as 
wages. 

On  January  31st,  1922,  there  were  only 
five  pupils  on  the  register  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  significant  figure  point- 
ing to  a  distinct  decrease  in  juvenile 
blindness.  In  the  New  South  Wales, 
Victorian,  and  South  Australian  institu- 
tions the  numbers  are  smaller  still  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blind  esti- 
mated to  live  in  the  respective  States. 

Included  in  the  Report  is  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Hobart  Braille 
Writers'  Association  for  the  year  ending 
January  31st,  1922.  During  the  year  51 
stereotyped  volumes  were  obtained  from 
England  as  additions  to  the  library, 
which  loaned  257  volumes  and  115  maga- 
zines during  the  same  period. 
<=S~      <=§~ 

The  best  preparation  for  the  future  is 
the  present  well  seen  to,  and  the  last  duty 
well  done. 

G.  Macdonald. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

February,   1923 

FICTION. 

Bronte,  Anne.  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall 
Deeping,    Warwick.     Countess  Glika  and 

other    stories 

Dell,  E.  M.     Desire  of  His  Life 

Lucas,    E.    V.     Verena    in    the   midst 

Masefield,   J.     Jim   Davis      

Mason,    A.   E.   W.     Four  Corners   of    the 

World         

-  Milne,    A.    A.     Not    that    it   Matters 
Molesworth,    Mrs.     Next    Door    House   ... 
Parker,   Sir  G.     Wild  Youth  and  Another 
Phillpotts,    Eden.     American    Prisoner     ... 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Grasshoppers 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aristotle.     Nichomachean     Ethics,     trans. 

by    W.     P.    Chase     (E.      W.      Austin 

Memorial  Fund) 
Beerbohm,    Max.     Christmas    Garland    ... 
Birmingham,  G.  A.     Lighter  Side  of  Irish 

Life  

Burney,      C.      F.     Gospel     in      the      Old 

Testament 
Chesterton,    G.    K.     Miscellany  of  Men   ... 
Hedley,    J.    C.     Retreat     (33     Discourses 

with    Meditations)  

Hume,     D.     Enquiry    concerning    Human 

Understanding.     Essay    XXXIX.     (E. 

W.    Austin    Memorial    Fund) 

Jowett,  J.  H.  Things  that  Matter  Most 
Pollard,  A.  F.  Evolution  of  Parliament... 
Shepherd,     W.      R.     Central     and     South 


8  vols. 

4  vols. 

1  vol. 

3  vols. 

2  vols. 

5  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 

4  vols. 
8  vols. 

5  vols. 


6  vols. 
2  vols. 


4  vols. 
3  vols. 


America 

GRADE    III. 
Glencoi 

*MOON. 
Brady,    C.    T.     Web   of    Steel 
Masson,  R.     Life  of  Charles  Lamb 


2  vols. 

3  vols. 
9  vols. 

3  vols. 


Pamela.     Earthern  Vessel 


6  voTs. 
2  vols. 


AFTER  four  years  of  painstaking  work, 
M.  Saint  Rose,  a  French  soldier,  blinded 
in  the  war,  has,  we  hear,  succeeded  in 
passing  his  final  examination  to  enable 
him  to  practise  as  a  doctor.  He  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  "  Phare  de 
France." 

■=§=»      «=§=» 

"  THE  best  service  that  Aristotle  did 
was  to  associate  happiness  with  the  idea 
of  work  :  not  with  painful  effort,  certainly 
not  with  drudgery,  but  with  exertion." 


MISSION  TO  BLIND  OF  BURMA.— Wanted, 
SIGHTED  ASSISTANT  forlndustrialDepartment. 
Salary  and  quarters  adequate  only  for  Unmarried 
Man.  Apply,  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Purser,  Eastcote, 
Seaford,  Sussex. 


The  Moon   books  were   presented   by  the   National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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HOME  VISITING  AND  TEACHING  OF  THE 
ADULT   BLIND 

III.— THE   CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

By    VERITAS 

Li  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Examination  of  Home  Teachers  will  take  place  early  i?i   May,  we 
'are  publishing  the  last  two  articles  of  this  series  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  use  to  candidates. 


m 


S  we  write  we  have  before  us  the 
syllabus  of  subjects  to  be  taken 
by  candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  an  examination 
which  has  for  its  object  the 
certification  of  Home  Teachers 
and  Visiting  Instructors.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Health  it  has  been  arranged 
to  hold  simultaneous  examina- 
tions in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  the 
10th  and  11th  May,  1923,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  by  which  body  certificates  will 
ultimately  be  issued  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

Looking  into  the  little  pamphlet  before 
us,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  at  last  a  real 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  bring  this  work  to 
something  like  a  satisfactory  standard. 
The  demands  made  upon  the  students  are 
really  very  modest,  and,  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  compilers  of  the  syllabus  have 
shown  commendable  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  the  first  examina- 
tion. It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  how- 
ever, that  greater  demands  will  not  be 
made  upon  competitors  in  future  examina- 
tions.    It  is  good  to  have  made  this  useful 


beginning,  for  the  standard  will  auto- 
matically rise  just  in  proportion  to  the  use 
that  is  made  of  this  service. 

We  learn  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  have 
expressed  their  intention  of  requiring  all 
prospective  Home  Teachers  to  gain  the 
certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  within  two  years  of  their 
appointment.  A  similar  regulation  is  in 
force  with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  School 
Teachers. 

The  examination  is  open  to  all  men  and 
women  over  the  age  of  25.  Candidates 
must  send  their  application  to  the  Hono- 
rary Registrar  of  the  College,  Mr.  Frank 
Ingle  Stainsby,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l,  on  or  before  April 
14th,  1923.  Applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Examination  Fee  of 
£1  Is.,  together  with  two  testimonials  as 
to  suitability.  Forms  of  application  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Regis- 
trar. 

To  secure  the  certificate  candidates 
must  pass  in  six  subjects  of  examination. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  marks  in  any  subject 
will  secure  a  "pass,"  and  80  per  cent. 
"  honours."     The  certificates  granted  by 
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the  College  will  specify  the  subjects  in 
which  the  candidates  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  and  those  in  which  "  honours  " 
have  been  obtained. 

Looking  at  the  detailed  syllabus,  we 
observe  that  Braille,  grades  1  and  2,  are 
to  be  taken,  and  candidates  will  be  re* 
quired  to  read  intelligently  by  touch  or 
by  sight  and  to  write  correctly.  We  think 
it  will  be  useful  if  intending  competitors 
would  strive  to  know  something  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  embossed  literature, 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  append  a 
short  note  dealing  with  the  introduction 
of  Braille  and   Moon  characters. 

With  regard  to  the  Braille  character,  the 
following  observations  may  be  found  use- 
ful, taken  from  "  The  Education  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind,"  by  the  late 
Dr.  T.   R.  Armitage:  — 

"  We  now  have  to  consider  the  system 
in  which  the  characters  are  formed  by 
various  arrangements  of  dots.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  that  invented  by  M. 
Louis  Braille,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Institu- 
tion des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris.  This 
was  introduced  in  1829,  and  has  now 
become  the  only  method  used  in  France, 
both  for  printing  and  writing.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  used  in  every  school  for 
the  blind  in  Europe,  British  North 
America,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Australia, 
Egypt,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  recommended  for  adoption  by  every 
European  Congress  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind  since  1878. 

"  Its  signs  are  purely  arbitrary,  and 
consist  of  varying  combinations  of  six 
points  placed  in  an  oblong,  of  which  the 
vertical  side  contains  three  and  the  hori- 
zontal two  points.  There  are  sixty-three 
useful  combinations  of  these  six  points, 
so  that  after  the  modest  requirements  of 
the  English  alphabet  have  been  supplied, 
there  remain  a  sufficient  number  of  signs 
for  punctuation,  contractions,  etc." 

For  further  information  on  this  subject 
candidates  should  consult  the  late  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage's  book,  "  The  Education 
and  Employment  of  the  Blind,"  also 
"  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind," 
by  W.  H.  Illingworth  (publishers,  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.),  and  the  various 
primers  published  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 


Dr.  Moon  became  blind  in  1840,  and 
commenced  printing  books  in  the  type 
which  bears  his  name  in  the  year  1845. 

The  Moon  type  consists  of  a  very  simple 
set  of  characters.  It  should  be  said  that 
they  are  composed  mainly  of  the  Roman 
letters  "  in  their  original  or  slightly- 
modified  forms,  combined  with  full  ortho- 
graphy." Where  Dr.  Moon  could  not 
alter  to  advantage  some  of  the  more 
complex  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  he 
removed  them  altogether,  and  placed  new 
characters  in  their  stead;  and  when  the 
alphabet  was  completed  he  found  that  it 
consisted  of  only  nine  characters  of  the 
simplest  formation  placed  in  various 
positions.  (See  "  Light  for  the  Blind," 
by  William  Moon,  LL.D.;  publishers, 
Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.) 

The  third  subject  is  described  as  "  Pro- 
fessional Knowledge,"  and  candidates 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  teach  any  of  the  subjects 
selected  for  examination.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial that  they  should  give  evidence  of 
their  practical  ability  to  teach,  for  this 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  aspect  of 
the  work.  We  are  informed  that  they 
will  be  required  to  show  how  they  would 
deal  with  blind  persons  whose  circum- 
stances are  varied,  giving  an  outline  of 
the  procedure  to  be  followed.  Below  we 
give  a  number  of  typical  cases  such  as 
teachers  are  likely  to  meet  with  during 
the  course  of  their  work. 

(1)  A  boy,  aged  8,  is  discovered  with 
eyesight  so  defective  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  profit  appreciably  by 
the  methods  practised  in  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school.  He  is  not  blind  within 
the  definition  of  the  Act — that  is,  "  too 
blind  to  follow  an  occupation  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential."  What  course 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Home  Teacher 
who  comes  into  contact  with  a  case  of 
this  description?  He  should,  of  course, 
for  the  information  of  the  organisation 
he  represents,  make  the  fullest  inquiries 
into  the  case,  and  ascertain  how  the  deci- 
sion to  exclude  the  boy  from  the  ordinary 
school  has  been  reached.  Being  satisfied 
that  the  boy  is  a  subject  for  a  Special 
"  Myope  "  School,  he  should  either  report 
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the  matter  to  his  Committee,  recommend- 
ing that  they  approach  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
boy's  admission  to  such  Special  School, 
or,  if  he  is  vested  with  the  necessary 
authority  by  his  organisation,  carry  out 
the  details  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
finally  to  secure  the  boy's  admission  to 
the  appropriate  Special  School. 

(2)  The  second  case  is  that  of  a  girl 
totally  blind  at  10  years  of  age,  who  has 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  Educa- 
tion Officer  of  the  district  in  which  she 
resides.  In  like  manner  the  case  should 
again  be  reported  for  action  to  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education 
drawn  to  the  case.  A  perusal  of  the 
Education  Act,  1921,  Sections  51  to  69, 
will  show  what  ought  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  Juvenile  Education  cases, 
and  will  properly  inform  candidates  of 
the  powers  that  are  vested  with  Local 
Education  Authorities. 

We  are  taking  at  random  six  cases  of 
blind  adults  from  the  files  of  the  National 
Institute,  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
periences that  most  teachers  will  have 
during  their  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  in  detail  with  them  in  an  article  such 
as  this,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise 
students  by  correspondence  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  should  be  adopted  in  any  or 
all  of  such  cases. 

(3)  {a)  A  youth,  18  years  of  age,  is  dis- 
covered, who  has  never  apparently  re- 
ceived any  training  whatever,  although  he 
has  been  blind  from  infancy ;  he  is  back- 
ward, though  not  mentally  defective. 
Owing  to  straightened  circumstances  his 
people  are  at  length  obliged  to  seek 
assistance  from  one  of  the  organisations 
for  the  blind ;  in  this  case  the  teacher  will 
have  to  determine  what  course  of  action 
must  be  adopted,  and  that  speedily.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  individual 
attention  is  esential  in  all  these  cases.  You 
cannot  deal  with  them  as  so  many  com- 
modities to  be  bought  or  sold  at  a  price. 
Their  capacities,  inclinations  and  disposi- 
tions have  all  to  be  carefully  noted,  and 
although  this  may  not  always  be  possible 
of  achievement  by  a  Home  Teacher,  his 
knowledge  of  the  case  will  always  be 
appreciated  by  the  authorities  who  have  to 


deal  with  it  subsequently  in  a  more  de- 
tailed fashion.  In  a  case  such  as  the  one 
under  review,  we  would  always  advise  a 
residential  school,  where  the  youth  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  not  merely  learn- 
ing a  trade,  but  also  of  receiving  that 
kind  of  education  which  is  calculated  to 
increase  his  future  happiness.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  assume  in  dealing  with  these  cases 
that  you  must  always  rush  for  assistance 
to  the  Local  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  are  prepared  to  consider 
for  grant  purposes  cases  over  16  years  of 
age  when  their  admission  can  be  secured 
to  an  appropriate  institution 

(6)  Is  that  of  a  clerical  worker,  who  lost 
her  sight  at  22  years  of  age,  with  prac- 
tically no  means  other  than  the  Disable- 
ment Benefit.  She  requires  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
training  facilities.  The  Home  Teacher  is 
required  to  be  helpful  in  this  connection 
and  to  make  practical  recommendations. 
He  naturally  decides  upon  an  allied  occu- 
pation, and  suggests  typewriting  and 
shorthand  should  be  taught  in  this  case, 
but  although  it  may  be  sound  general 
policy  to  advise  as  far  as  practical  and 
possible  that  occupations  should  be  chosen 
as  nearly  allied  as  may  be  to  the  ones 
practised  when  sight  was  available,  you 
have  got  to  think  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  employment,  and  only,  therefore, 
in  rare  exceptions  should  clerical  work  be 
advised.  Unquestionably,  manual  occu- 
pations offer  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
success  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

(c)  Is  a  very  similar  case — that  of  a  man 
of  about  the  same  age  and  having  a 
similar  occupation.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  here  again,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  Home  Teacher  would  be  best 
advised  to  urge  upon  the  man  the  choice 
of  a  manual  occupation  rather  than  the 
selection  of  work  that  may  be,  on  the  face 
of  it,  more  congenial,  but  which  at  the 
best  is  casual  and  uncertain.  We  have 
found  manv  workers  of  this  type  have 
made  excellent  pianoforte  tuners  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  real  train- 
ing, and  a  number  of  cases  we  could 
mention  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
exceedingly  well. 

(d)  This  is  the  case  of  a  man  35  years 
of  age,  who  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
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Civil  Service,  but  owing  to  loss  of  sight 
was  obliged  to  retire.  He  has  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  maintain,  and  it  is  there- 
fore imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
undertake  training  in  a  suitable  occupation 
without  delay.  In  this  case  you  have  to 
think  of  his  former  associations  and  the 
standard  of  education  he  has  attained, 
and  to  devise  machinery  which  will  appro- 
priately meet  the  case.  The  man  may 
properly  be  described  as  one  of  the  cases 
coming  within  the  reservation  referred  to 
in  (b)  and  (c). 

(e)  Is  a  more  difficult  case— that  of  an 
unmarried  woman  who  has  lost  her  sight 
at  44  years  of  age,  and  who  was  formerly 
a  domestic  servant.  She  is  active,  and 
requires  some  kind  of  remunerative  occu- 
pation. 

(/)  The  last  case  we  have  to  quote  is  that 
of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  by  an  accident 
at  48  years  of  age  and  who  is  otherwise 
physically  fit.  He  has  a  number  of  young 
dependants  who  are  not  able  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  family  income.  He  is 
anxious  to  be  employed  in  some  way  or 
other,  but  feels  that  he  could  not  under- 
take a  prolonged  course  of  training  in  a 
workshop  even  if  facilities  could  be 
secured. 

The  last  two  cases  quoted  are  frequent 
examples  of  the  kind  of  thing  a  Home 
Teacher  must  often  encounter,  and  they 
test  his  practical  resourcefulness  and  in- 
genuity. As  we  have  already  indicated, 
it  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  in  detailed 
fashion  with  such  cases.  They'  are 
merely  typical  of  what  has  to  be  met  with, 


but,  we  are  afraid,  do  not  reflect  the 
immense  variety  of  claims  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  various  Associations. 
Those  students  who  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  work  will  find  us  always  ready 
to  advise  and  help  them  if  they  care  to 
communicate  with  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  or  appropriate  local  organi- 
sations. 

No  3  of  the  detailed  syllabus  states  that 
candidates  will  be  required  to  undergo  a 
test  in  the  use  of  the  Manual  Alphabet  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  deaf-blind.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  simple  matter,  which  needs 
no  elaboration  here. 

Those  entering  for  the  examination  will 
also  be  required  to  answer  questions  on 
personal  and  household  hygiene  and  to 
show  that  they  possess  definite  ideas  as 
to  the  standard  of  personal  and  household 
cleanliness  to  be  demanded  of  their  cases. 
In  this  matter  a  considerable  amount  of 
tact  must  be  displayed  by  the  visiting 
teacher,  otherwise  any  representations  he 
may  make  are  likely  to  be  resented. 
Though  we  cannot  deal  exhaustively  with 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  we  hope  the 
practical  hints  contained  in  our  next 
article  will  be  found  useful  to  candidates. 
This  matter  simply  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense  to  the  everyday 
requirements  of  life,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  environment  will 
enable  the  visiting  instructor  success- 
fully to  overcome  difficulties  and  to  be  of 
immense  service  to  those  whom  he  desires 
to  help. 


IV.— SOME    HINTS    ON    HYGIENE 


Among  the  many  subiects  which  the 
Home  Teacher  and  Visiting  Instructor  is 
required  to  study,  there  is  perhaps  none 
of  greater  importance  than  the  health 
conditions  under  which  those  whom  he 
visits  are  compelled  to  live.  We  are 
venturing,  therefore,  in  the  following 
paragraphs  to  attempt  to  give  some  help- 
ful hints  in  this  connection,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  useful,  not  only  in 
enabling,  him  to  pass  an  elementary  ex- 
amination, but  in  the  anticipation  that  he 
may  find  our  observations  of  general 
utility  in  the  larger  sphere  of  employment 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 


Cleanliness  of  the  Person. 

The  obligation  of  personal  cleanliness 
is  a  duty  we  owe  no  less  to  others  than  to 
ourselves.  Neglect  produces  inconvenience 
and  danger  to  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  contact.  The  frequent  puri- 
fication of  the  person  is  invaluable  as  a 
preventative  of  disease.  If  neglected, 
the  functions  of  the  pores  are  checked, 
and  a  fertile  soil  is  provided  for  the 
growth  of  germs. 

The  bodv  acts  as  a  natural  magnet  for 
drawing  dirt  towards  it,  the  skin  in  par- 
ticular. The  hair  has  a  similar  affinity 
for  minute  substances  and  requires  regular 
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washing  as  well  as  brushing.  The  teeth 
require  daily  attention.  The  accumula- 
tion of  waxy  deposits  in  the  ear  are  in- 
jurious. The  most  frequent  washing  is 
required  for  both  arms,  hands  and  feet 
with  soap  and  warm  water;  warm  or  hot 
water  at  about  70  to  80  degrees  is  the 
best  cleanser.  Cold  water  has  a  direct 
tonic  effect  upon  the  whole  system  added 
to  brisk  rubbing.  Baths  are  frequently 
a  matter  of  opportunity,  but  should,  if 
possible,  be  sysematic  and  thorough.  A 
weekly  bath  is  preferable  to  none  at  all, 
and  a  bath  should  always  be  taken  not 
less  than  three  hours  after  any  meal. 
Soaps,  such  as  coal  tar  and  carbolic,  are 
antiseptic,  and  afford  useful  protection 
against  infection  and  disease;  cheap 
soaps  are  often  the  original  cause  of  skin 
trouble.  It  is  not  advisable  for  more 
than  one  person  to  use  the  same  tablet  of 
soap. 

Clean  clothing,  especially  under-gar- 
ments,  are  a  necessity,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently changed.  Outer  garments  should 
never  be  folded,  but  hung  up.  This  is 
a  precaution  deserving  of  much  attention, 
as  all  clothes  require  regular  airing  and 
brushing  and  hanging  in  the  sun  if  pos- 
sible. 
Cleanliness  of  the  Home. 

The  home  to  be  healthy  must  be  clean. 
The  influence  of  dirty  surroundings  has 
a  bad  moral  effect  and  weakens  our  re- 
sisting power  against  disease.  A  clean 
home  adds  to  the  sense  of  comfort.  Only 
"spring  cleaning"  is  not  sufficient.  In 
dusting  a  room  the  duster  should  be  fre- 
quently shaken,  otherwise  it  just  transfers 
disease-bearing  particles  from  one  portion 
of  a  room  to  another.  Dusters  should  be 
occasionally  diluted  with  disinfectants. 
There  is  great  danger  in  dust  on  things  of 
every-day  use.  In  sweeping  carpets  when 
patent  carpet  sweepers  and  vacuum 
cleaners  are  unobtainable,  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  sprinkling  damp  tea 
leaves  is  quite  a  good  one.  Too  much 
furniture  is  superfluous  and  unhealthy 
Powdered  soap  applied  with  a  sponge  is 
best  for  enamel  and  linoleum  "  sur- 
rounds." Rooms  should  be  well  aired 
after  washing  to  remove  the  moisture. 
The  alkali  present  in  soap  has  a  most 
beneflcial  effect  in  purifying  rooms 
Yellow  or  carbolic  soap   is  the    best    for 


that  purpose.  Disinfectants  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  home,  but  they 
do  not  take  the  place  of  effective  cleans- 
ing. Coal  tar  disinfectants  are  good  and 
safe.  Carbolic  acid  must  be  vigilantly 
guarded  when  not  in  actual  use.  The 
application  of  heat  or  sunlight,  however, 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant  of 
all,  as  no  germ  can  survive  ten  minutes' 
boiling. 
Hygiene  of  the  Home. 

The  situation  is  the  first  consideration 
affecting  the  healthiness  of  the  house. 
Pervious  soil,  such  as  gravel,  sand  or  soft 
limestone,  make  a  most  sanitary  site.  The 
clays  are  mostly  damp  and  tend  to  lung 
diseases  and  rheumatism.  Aspect  is  an 
important  factor.  The  arrangement  of 
rooms  should  have  regard  primarily  to 
the  health  of  the  household.  Living 
rooms,  if  possible,  should  always  have 
a  sunny  aspect.  Water  supply  is  a  vital 
matter.  Too  hard  water  is  bad  for  the 
skin  and  wasteful  of  soap,  while  soft 
water  is  sometimes  impure  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Drains 
and  sewage,  well  planned  and  well  kept, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  home.  In- 
efficient drains  mean  a  damp  house.  Pre- 
vention of  damp  is  secured  by  having  all 
the  walls  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  about  15  inches  above  it.  Nor  is 
any  site  dry  enough  to  dispense  with  a 
damp-proof   course. 

Pure  air  is  the  first  necessity  of  human 
life.  We  take  in  oxygen  with  the  air  we 
breathe  diluted  with  nitrogen,  and  as  the 
air  in  the  lungs  must  be  constantly 
changed  it  is  important  to  provide  for 
fresh  and  continuous  supplies. 

Proper  ventilation  should  always  be  se- 
cured. Living  room  windows  should 
always  be  open  at  the  top,  and  a  closed 
bedroom  window  is  an  abomination.  An 
important  outlet  for  the  impure  air  is  the 
chimney,  and  this  should  never  be  shut 
up,  day  or  night.  Natural  light  and  sun- 
shine have  a  very  marked  influence  on  life. 

The  temperature  of  the  home  should  be 
maintained  as  evenly  as  possible  and  at 
about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Overheat- 
ing is  injurious  to  the  health.  Draughts 
are  dangerous. 

Health  in  the  room  depends  not  only 
on  the  air  supplies  but  also  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  walls  and  floors.     Distemper 
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and  washable  paints  are  strongly  to  be 
recommended  for  wall  decorations. 
Cheap  green  tinted  papers  should  be 
avoided.  Linoleum  is  hygienically  the 
best  floor  covering,  having  a  surface  that 
can  be  constantly  washed. 

To  sleep  under  hygienic  conditions  is 
one  of  the  primary  necessities  of  robust 
health.  Fresh  air  and  proper  temperature 
are  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  the 
bedroom.  The  bedstead  should  be  of 
iron  and  brass  rather  than  of  wood,  and 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  at  intervals 
with  diluted  disinfectants.  Blankets 
and  bed  covers  should  be  light  in  weight, 
and  the  former  especially  of  i  warm 
material ;  cotton  blankets  have  many  ob- 
jectionable features.  Furniture  for  the 
bedroom  should  be  as  little  as  possible. 
Soiled  linen  and  slop  water  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room.  An 
early  removal  in  the  day  is  an  important 
safeguard  to  health. 

Hygiene  in  the  Kitchen  and  the  Storage 
of  Foods. 

The  culinary  work  of  the  home  can  only 
be  carried  on  satisfactorily  when  the  most 
sterupulous  cleanliness  is  maintained  in 
everything.  The  kitchen  is  the  workshop 
of  the  home  and  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean.  As  in  the  case  of  other  rooms, 
linoleum  and  oilcloth  are  the  most  suitable 
for  floor  covering.  The  most  hygienic 
cooking  apparatus  are  electric,  which  are 
simple  and  clean.  Aluminium  utensils 
are  most  serviceable  and  free  from  the 
possibility  of  verdigris.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  that  soda  is  not  brought 
into  contact  with  aluminium.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  scullery  sink, 
which  carries  away  the  greasy  water  of 
cooking,  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean 
and  scrubbed  with  hot  soda  water  every 
day.  The  larder  or  pantry  must  be  kept 
dry,  cool  and  clean  if  the  danger  of  toxic 
ptomaines  is  to  be  avoided.  There  are 
risks  both  peculiar  to  cooked  and  un- 
cooked food.  The  growth  of  germs 
goes  on  under  either  condition.  The 
pantry  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed.  Dairy  produce  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  rapid  putrefaction. 
Milk  and  butter  ought  always  to  be 
covered  with  a  muslin  cloth.  Decom- 
position is  an  inevitable  process  in  the  case 


of  ail  animal  and  vegetable  food.  It  is 
not  necessarily  dangerous  to  health  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  putrefaction  and  de- 
composition. Hygienic  conditions  in  the 
storage  of  food  will  act  as  the  best  pro- 
tection against  putrefaction  as  well  as  the 
ravages  of  vermin  and  the  toxic  influence 
of  flies  and  other  insects. 
Disposal  of  Refuse. 

The  importance  of  good  facilities  for 
the  disposal  of  household  refuse  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  dirt  are  a  very  real  peril 
to  health,  as  the  air  is  quickly  contamin- 
ated. Refuse  of  all  kinds  which  cannot 
be  removed  at  once  ought  to  be  kept 
covered.  Kitchen  refuse  is  especially 
liable  to  decomposition.  Dust-bins 
should  be  small  and  portable  with  tight- 
fitting  lids.  Burning  of  refuse  on  the 
fire  is  an  excellent  plan  if  a  proper  destruc- 
tor is  not  available.  Lavatories  and 
drains  require  to  be  cleansed  often  with 
scrupulous  care. 
Prevention  of  Fire. 

The  serious  consequences  of  fire  are  too 
often  brought  home  to  us  only  when  a 
tragedy  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
prevention.  Common"  dangers  arise  from 
the  neglect  of  the  condition  of  the  chim- 
ney flues,  from  exposed  gas  brackets, 
from  the  fusion  of  electric  wires,  or  look- 
ing for  gas  leakages  with  a  naked  light. 
The  best  means  of  preventing  fire  is  to 
recognise  its  possibility.  Once  this  is 
fully  realised,   practical  measures  follow. 

Looking  again  at  the  detailed  syllabus 
for  a  moment,  we  find  that  candidates 
are  required  to  know  something  about  the 
Schools,  Workshops,  Homes,  Hostels, 
Pension  Societies  for  the  Blind,  etc.,  with 
special  reference  to  the  candidate's  own 
area.  There  is  no  need  here  to  elaborate 
on  these  matters.  The  very  useful  and 
comprehensive  book  issued  by  the  Gardner 
Trust  for  the  Blind  will  be  found  invalu- 
able in  this  connection.  Information 
with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies  and 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  King- 
dom, published  by  the  Gardner  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.I.) 

Candidates  must  also  know  how  to  pro- 
cure  medical   assistance,    and  have  some 
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knowledge  of  the  hospitals,  sanatoria  and 
homes  of  rest,  particularly  in  their  own 
area.  For  these  purposes  the  Annual 
Charities  Register  and  Digest,  published 
by  the  Chanty  Organisation  Society, 
Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
S.W.,  will  be  found  most  useful.  Copies 
can  be  seen  at  any  reference  library. 

Home  Teachers  must  also  have  some 
knowledge  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
blind,  including  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.  Experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  cases  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  guide.  So  fre- 
quently where  cases  of  Poor  Law  Settle- 
ment and  other  equally  complicated  ques- 
tions associated  with  Poor  Law 
administration  are  involved  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  expert  advice,  and  we  think 
the  authorities  at  the  Ministry  of  Health 
would  always  be  quite  willing  to  assist 
in  these  matters  when  local  advice  and 
help  is  not  forthcoming.  But  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  connection  with  Poor 
Law  and  Insurance  we  recommend  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Public  Services,"  pub- 
lished by  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Orchard 
Llouse,  2  and  4,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

In  bringing  these  articles  to  a  close  we 
merely  desire  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  do  other  than  provide  a  few 
helpful  hints  and  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  propose  to  enter 
for  the  forthcoming  examination.  To 
have  attempted  to  deal  elaborately  and 
comprehensively  with  every  subject  named 
in  the  syllabus  would  have  taken  a  great 
deal  more  space  than  can  be  legitimately 
granted  to  us.  We  sincerely  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  views  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed and  the  information  given  here 
will  lead  students  to  more  diligent  re- 
search in  order  to  make  themselves  thor- 
oughly efficient,  and  thus  to  discharge  the 
imoortant  duties  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cating their  lives. 

The  Appendix  contains  the  list  of  books 
which  students  will  find  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  them  in  studving  auestions 
associated  with  the  Education,  Employ- 
ment and  Maintenance  of  the  Blind. 

APPENDIX. 
The    History    of    the    Education    of    the 
Blind  Prior  to   1830,   by  E.   R.   Scott. 


(Published  by  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.l.) 

Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage. 

Historv  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  by  W.  H.  Illingworth.  (Pub- 
lished by  Sampson  Low,  Marston  & 
Co.,  Ltd.) 

Light   for  the  Blind,   by   William  Moon. 
(Published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row,   E.C.) 

Information  with  regard  to  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  Henry  J. 
Wilson  (late  Secretary,  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind).  Revised  by  Col. 
EVen  A.  Cameron,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
(Copies  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I.) 

Public  Services.  (Published  by  King 
&  Son,  2/4,  Great  Smith  Street,  S.W.) 

Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest. 
(Published  by  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,   S.W.) 

Article  on  the  Blind,  by  Henry 
Stainsby,  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  (Published  in 
the  supplemental  volume  of  the  En- 
clopaedia  Britannica.) 

Books  on  Craft  Instruction. 

Willow  Basket  Making,  by  Thomas 
Okey.  (Published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man.) 

Artistic  Cane  Basektry  and  Chair  Can- 
ing, by  E.   M.   Crooke. 

How  to  Cane  a  Chair,  by  E.  M.  Crooke. 

Shoemending  for  the  Blind,  by  A. 
Siddall.  (Published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

Bast  or  Raffia  Work  (with  50  illus- 
trations), by  A.  Bone.  (Obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  99,  New  Ox- 
ford Street,  W.) 

Raffia  and  Indian  Basket  Work  (illus- 
trated), by  A.  Bone.  (Obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  99,  New 
Oxford  Street,  W.). 

Raffia  Work  (illustrated),  by  C.  M. 
Swannell.  fObtainable  from  Messrs 
Cox  &  Co.,  99,  New  Oxford  Street, 
W.) 
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Raffia  Winding  and  Weaving,  by  C. 
M.  Wadsworth.  (Obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  99,  New  Oxford 
Street,  W.) 

Coiled  Basketry,  by  C.  M.  Swannell. 
(Obtainable  from  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co., 
99,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.) 

Raffia  Work,  by  Alfred  Bowers.  (Ob- 
tainable from  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  99, 
New  Oxford  Street,  W.) 

Rapid  Knitting  Instructions,  by  Mrs. 
Hibbett.  (Published  by  Messrs.  J. 
Marshall,  42,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.) 
«=§~      <=§~ 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
BLIND  SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE 

IMPORTANT  changes  have  taken  place  re- 
cently in  the  organisation  of  the 
Massage  School  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  arrangements  are  now 
complete  for  the  inclusion  of  women 
students  in  addition  to  civilian  students. 
Early  in  1915  it  was  found  impossible  to 
undertake  the  training  of  women  students 
at  the  National  Institute  School  of  Mas- 
sage on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
blinded  soldiers  who  took  up  this  pro- 
fession. During  the  years  1915  to  1922 
the  training  of  women  students  was 
arranged  for  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
one  of  the  outside  Massage  Schools 
recognised  by  the  Chartered  Society 
of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics, for  whose  certificates  all  blind 
students  are  prepared.  At  the  beginning 
of  1923  it  was  found  possible  to  form  a 
class  for  both  men  and  women  students, 
and  this  arrangement  is  now  in  admirable 
working  order. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, a  totally  blind  man,  an  instructress, 
also  totallv  blind_.  and  one  assistant,  a 
partially  blind  man.  The  combined 
course  of  training  covers  a  period  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  and  includes 
Massage,  Remedial  Gymnastics  and 
Medical  Electricity.  All  students  receive 
one  month's  probation  in  order  to  ensure 
that  they  are  in  all  respects  suitable  for 
training  in  this  profession. 

All  particulars  with  respect  to  train- 
ing, fees,  etc.,  will  be  readily  supplied, 
and  each  application  will  receive  careful 
consideration. 


BRUSH-MAKING  MACHINERY 

OUR  readers  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  employment  of  the 
blind  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
have  recently  inspected  various  types  of 
the  Premier  Broom-  and  Brush-Making 
machinery  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  Berry 
&  Son,  Clyde  Works,  Arthur  Place,  Sum- 
mer Hill,  Birmingham. 

Brush  (and  broom)  making  has  long 
been  recognised  as  a  suitable  occupation 
for  the  blind,  but  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  that  industry  has  been 
for  some  time  past  a  serious  set-back  in 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Now,  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Berry  have  adapted  most 
types  of  their  machines  to  the  use  of  the 
blind,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  the  writer 
was  able  to  operate  the  machines  with 
closed  eyes.  The  brushes  produced  range 
from"  bass  brooms  to  toothbrushes, 
but  no  material  can  be  used  except  that 
which  can  be  bent  and  formed  into  loops, 
e.g.,  all  kinds  of  fibres,  bass,  kittool, 
cocoa-fibre,  Mexican  fibre,  unions,  etc., 
also  drafts  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
bristle;  in  other  words,  all  kinds  of 
"  drawn  "  work  can  be  done  on  these 
machines,  but  no  "set"  work.  Any 
class  of  brush,  from  the  bass  broom  down 
to  the  stove  and  shoe  brushes,  can  easily 
be  operated  by  the  blind.*  Prepared 
stocks  and  boards  are  used.  Messrs. 
Berry's  boarding  machines  are  already  in 
use  in  several  workshops  for  the  blind, 
but  the  combined  knot-picking  and  filling 
machines  have  not  yet,  we  believe,  been 
introduced  into  any  institution.         H.  S. 

A   BLIND  EDITOR 

ALTHOUGH  totally  blind  since 
boyhood,  says  the  Star,  Mr. 
John  Whall,  of  Hounslow,  who  has  just 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday,  has  been 
for  the  past  32  years  editor  of  the 
Middlesex  Chronicle. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  music 
teacher,  and  was  successively  organist  at 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Hounslow,  for 
seven  years,  and  of  Cranford  Parish 
Church  for   13  years. 

*The  bass  brooms  correspon  \  to  the  drawn  bass  brooms, 
but  the  "  spread  "  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  a  hand-drawn 
bass  broom.  The  hair  brooms  which  we  saw  were  ma^e  of 
drafts  and  mouse-coloured  cocoa-fibre;  an  outward  edge  of 
bristle  can,  of  course,  be  set  with  pitch,  but  those  we  saw  were 
made  entirely  of  i 
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A  MEMORIAL  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  ARTHUR 
PEARSON 

THE  UNVEILING  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 


^% 


HE  Duke  of  York  paid  splendid 
tribute  to  the  loved  memory  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his 
noble  work  for  the  blind  when 
he  unveiled  last  month  the 
memorial  portrait,  which  has 
been  voluntarily  subscribed  to 
by  nearly  2,000  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men 
of  the  Empire's  Forces  as  a 
personal  memorial  to  the  man 
who  showed  them  the  way  to  Victory  Over 
Blindness. 

On  arrival  at  the  hostel,  His  Royal 
Highness  was  received  by  the  President  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson, 
who  presented  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Chair- 
man of  St.  Dunstan's;  Sir  Neville  Pear- 
son and  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  D.C.L., 
Vice-Presidents ;  the  Mayor  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone  (Alderman  A.  E.  Hughes,  J. P.), 
Mr.  F.  R.  Anderton  (Chairman,  L.C.C.), 
Mr.  Howarth,  Mr.  Kessell,  Mrs.  Fraser, 
and  Mrs.   Chadwick  Bates. 

The  appearance  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
in  the  main  lounge,  where  the  unveiling 
ceremony  took  place,  was  greeted  by  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser  said :  "  Your  Royal 
Highness,  there  is  probably  no  country  in 
our  great  British  Empire  where  there  is 
not  a  blinded  soldier,  sailor  or  airman  who 
has  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's.  I  think 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  my  comrades, 
numbering  nearly  2,000  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  who  is  not 
thinking  to-day  of  your  kindly  act  in 
coming  here  to  unveil  this  memorial  for 
us,  and  thinking,  too,  of  the  man,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  whom  it  represents. 

"  It  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  me 
to  speak  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  for  there 
is  no  audience  to  whom  it  is  less  necessary 
to  make  remarks  about  him  than  an 
audience  of  blinded  soldiers. 

"This  portrait  is  a  very  personal 
memorial    from   these  men,    having  been 


subscribed  to  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  our  hope  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  it  may  find  a  place  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  where  we  think 
it  might  fittingly  be  displayed. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  we 
should  have  chosen  as  our  memorial  some- 
thing which  we  cannot  see.  My  explana- 
tion is  that  it  is  our  wish  that  posterity 
should  know  what  our  Chief  was  like, 
while  for  ourselves  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  reminder  is  necessary.  (Applause.) 
The  affectionate  regard  in  which  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  held  us,  and  in  which  we 
held  him,  his  character,  and  all  of  his 
great  personality,  are  indelibly  written  up- 
on our  hearts,  and  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  see  likenesses  of  him,  or  read  inscrip- 
tions about  him  to  remember  him. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  men  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's, on  behalf  of  our  President,  Lady 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bt.,  G.B.E. 

Reproduction  of  the  Memorial  Portrait  by 

Sir  William  Or  pen,  R.A. 
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(Arthur)  Pearson,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
Committee,  I  welcome  you  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  I  tender  our  most  cordial  thanks 
for  your  kindness  in  graciously  honouring 
us  by  joining  in  paying  the  tribute  which 
we  are  about  to  pay  to  our  Chief,  and,  if 
I  may  make  a  personal  observation,  I 
tender  to  you  and  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon  our  congratulations,  and  our 
cordial  good  wishes  for  your  future 
happiness." 

In  reply  His  Royal  Highness  said  : 
"  We  are  to-day  honouring  the  memory 
of  a  great  servant  of  humanity  whose 
work  for  his  fellow  men  will  live  for  all 
time  as  an  inspiration  and  example  to  us 
and  to  those  who  come  after.  During  the 
war  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  made  the  welfare 
of  all  the  men  from  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions  who  had  been  blinded 
in  the  war  his  special  solicitude.  He 
founded  St.  Dunstan's  as  an  organisa- 
tion for  their  training,  settlement  and 
after-care,  and  carried  on  humane  and 
enheartening  work  in  this  place.  His 
name  throughout  the  civilised  world  will 
be  honoured  for  ever. 

"  Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  whom  he 
has  helped,  and  I  wish  them  good  luck 
in  the  professions  and  handicrafts  where- 
by they  are  learning  to  become  useful 
citizens.  I  trust  that  an  ever-generous 
public  may  continue  to  support  this  great 
work  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  began. 
By  so  doing  they  can  pay  no  better  tribute 
to  its  founder,  nor  one  more  worthy  of 
his  memory." 

His  Royal  Highness  then  drew  aside 
the  Union  Jack  veiling  the  portrait  which 
has  been  painted  by  Sir  William  Orpen, 
R.A.,  and  shows  the  founder  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's in  characteristic  pose.  It  bears  on 
one  tablet  the  inscription:  "Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bart.,  G.B.E.,  Born  24th 
February,  1866.  Died  9th  December, 
1921.  Founder  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
and  After-Care  Organisation  for  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Airmen  blinded  in  the  Great 
War."  And  on  the  other  tablet:  "This 
portrait  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A.,  the 
gift  of  nearly  2,000  Officers,  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  and  Men,  is  presented 
in  affectionate  memory  of  their  Chief  who 
led  them  to  Victory  Over  Blindness." 


After  the  unveiling  ceremony  His 
Royal  Highness  then  made  an  exhaustive 
tour  of  the  workshops  and  training 
establishments. 

His  Royal  Highness  received  an  enthu- 
siastic send-off  from  the  great  gathering 
of  blinded  soldiers  their  relations, 
and  the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's,  who  had 
assembled  in  the  main  courtyard. 

Among  those  also  present  at  the 'un- 
veiling ceremony  were  :  — Lord  Richard 
Neville,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel  Guest, 
Lady  Mond,  Lady  Hulton,  Lord  and 
Lady  Invernairn,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Bannister,  Mrs.  Menzies,  Miss  Pearson, 
Miss  Thelusson,  Miss  Love,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Knowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Hyde-Thomson,  Col.  Stanley 
Barry,  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Friar,  Mr.  B.  R.  Crompton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Brittain,  etc. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

A   ROYAL  VISIT 

ON  February  14th  H.M.  The  Queen 
paid  a  private  visit  to  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster,  and  inspected  with  sym- 
pathetic interest  the  organisation  that 
brings  the  best  of  general  literature  with- 
in the  reach  of  those  deprived  of  sight. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  by  Lord  Shaw 
of  Dunfermline,  Chairman  of  the  Lib- 
rary, and  amongst  those  present  were  Miss 
Haldane  of  Cloan,  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Falloden. 

The  Queen  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
she  saw,  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions as  to  the  production,  care 
and  circulation  of  the  books.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  an  average  of  500  volumes 
per  day  are  despatched  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  readers  who  live  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Volumes  were  lying 
on  the  counter  ready  for  despatch — ■ 
amongst  other  places,  to  Scotland,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa.  Her  Majesty 
was  interested  to  see  the  mail  bags,  each 
holding  fourteen  volumes,  ready  packed 
for  the  Post  Office  vans  to  collect,  and 
to  hear  how  largely  the  ex-service  men 
make  use  of  the  Library  and  its  stock  of 
books. 
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DEPUTATION   TO    THE    BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION 


N  Friday,  March  16th  inst.,  the 
Board  of  Education  received 
a  deputation  consisting  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  the  Superintendents' 
Association,  and  the  Bradford 
Conference,  the  object  of  the 
deputation  being  to  place  be- 
fore the  Board  the  imprac- 
tibility  of  the  suggestions  set  forth  in 
Circular  1297.*  The  College  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Misses  Passway  and  Bryan 
and  by  Mr.  E.  Evans;  the  Association  by 
Messrs.  Ritchie,  Cawley  and  Bannister ; 
the  Superintendents'  Association  by 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Illingworth  and  Shaw, 
while  Mr.  Tate  represented  Bradford 
Conference.  It    was    hoped   tfhat    the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Roberts,  Bt., 
M.P.,  would  support  Mr.  Tate  and 
introduce  the  deputation ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  being  present.  The 
deputation  was  received  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wood,  Dr.  A.  Eichholz  and  Mr.  Bos- 
worth   Smith. 

Mr.  Wood  first  explained  to  those 
present  the  financial  stress  which  had  led 
to  the  drawing  up  of  the  circular,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  at  being  obliged  to  issue  it. 
He  defended  the  proposed  increase  of  un- 
qualified teachers  on  the  grounds  that 
such  teachers  had  in  past  years  been  em- 
ployed in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  He 
then  asked  the  deputation  to  state  their 
case. 

It  was  set  forth  as  follows  : — That  the 
work  of  teachers  of  the  blind  had  to  be 
highly  individualised.  They  were  unable 
to  sav  to  their  classes:  "Do  this." 
"  This  "  had  to  be  expressed  in  very 
definite  language  and  to  be  followed  up 
by  demonstration  which   the   child  could 


appreciate  through  his  hands,  such  demon- 
stration being  repeated  to  each  child  in 
turn,  and  requiring  much  time.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  teaching  was  of  this  in- 
dividual nature,  in  fact,  that  of  all  sub- 
jects in  which  the  normal  child  required 
eve-sights  With  the  suggested  number 
of  20  to  a  class  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  teacher  dealing  with  any  such  sub- 
ject to  ensure  to  each  child  even  one 
minute  of  individual  attention  per  lesson. 
Again,  only  those  who  were  familiar  with 
an  infant  class,  where  the  children  on 
admission  were  sometimes  wholly  apa- 
thetic or  had  acquired  very  bad  habits, 
could  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  any- 
thing worth  calling  teaching  would  be  im- 
possible with   these  numbers. 

The  case  of  the  deaf  child  was  then 
compared  with  that  of  the  blind  child, 
and  it  was  shown  that  speech  and 
language  training,  which  for  the  deaf 
presented  enormous  difficulties,  were 
comparatively  simple  for  the  blind ;  the 
Board  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
hand-training,  where  the  deaf  felt  little 
or  no  handicap,  the  blind  met  with 
extraordinary  difficulty,  that  in  this  field 
lay  the  very  large  proportion  of  their 
work,  and  that  here  all  vocational  train- 
ing took  place. 

If  the  teacher's  work  was  to  be  stultified 
by  the  over-crowding  of  classes  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  produce  the 
capable  students  who  had  been  up  to  now 
the  justification  of  their  work,  and  later 
technical  training  would  have  to  be  pro- 
longed, thereby  wiping  out  any  apparent 
saving.  But  no  later  training  would  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  that  of  early  years 
and  its  permanent  loss  in  undevelopment, 
leaving  the  children  poorer  for  life  and 
liable  eventually  to  become  dependent  in 

*  A  brief  report  of  this  Circular  was  given  in  last 
month's  Beacon. 
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unnecessarily  large  numbers  on  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  when  they  might  have 
been  self-supporting. 

As  regards  unqualified  teachers,  the 
deputation  urged  that  the  necessity  for 
their  appointment  no  longer  existed ; 
qualified  teachers  were  now  available  and 
seeking  work,  and  the  profession  as  a 
whole  was  making  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  all  its  members  should  be  fully  quali- 
fied. That  such  a  suggestion  as  the  in- 
creased appointment  of  unqualified  per- 
sons should  emanate  from  the  Board  was 
very  regrettable. 

The  Board  desired  fo  allay  anxiety  on 
this  point  by  assuring  the  deputation  that 
the  greatest  care  would  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  such  teachers.  It  was  how- 
ever felt  that  such  an  assurance  did  not 
meet  the  case. 

The  proposed  size  of  the  class  was  also 
discussed  at  great  length,  and  the  lack  of 
real  economy  insisted  upon.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  number  20  was  repeatedly 
urged.  Though  the  Board  admitted  that 
the  proposals  were  in  very  many  cases 
impracticable  for  various  reasons,  yet  no 
definite  assurance  was  given  that  they 
would  not  be  put  into  operation  wherever 
possible. 

Mr.  Wood  promised  to  place  the  views 
expressed  before  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  after 
having  thanked  Mr.  Wood  and  his  col- 
leagues   for  their  courteous    attention. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

IN  their  Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
the  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  state  that 
since  its  foundation  190  students 
have  obtained  the  College  certificate. 
At  the  examination  held  last  May, 
11  out  of  17  candidates  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  examiners  recorded  that 
the  standard  attained  showed  a  distinct 
improvement  on  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  As  stated  in  last  month's  issue  of 
the  BEACON,  the  next  examination  will 
be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  May  15th  and  16th. 

The  College  having  been  invited  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  undertake  the  ex- 
amination of  Home  Teachers,  a  syllabus 


approved  -by  the  Ministry  and  the  Scot- 
tish Board  of  Health  has  been  issued,  and 
the  first  examination  will  take  place  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  on  May  10th  and 
11th.*  The  subjects  in  which  candidates 
must  satisfy  the  examiners  are:  — 

1.  Braille,   Grades   1  and  2. 

2.  Moon. 

3.  Professional  knowledge. 

4.  Home  Occupations  (a   minimum  of 
three  subjects). 

Candidates  who  have  once  passed  in  a 
subject  are  not  required  to  take  that  sub- 
ject again.  A  fee  of  21s.  will  be  charged 
each  candidate  for  the  first  examination 
and  5s.  for  each  subject  (with  a  maximum 
fee  of  10s.  6d.)  at  any  subsequent  exam- 
ination. The  Ministry  of  Health  has  in- 
dicated its  intention  of  requiring  all  pro- 
spective Home  Teachers  to  gain  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  College  within  two  years  of 
(their  appointment.  Detailed  syllabuses 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
care  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.l. 

In  this  report  mention  is  made  of  the 
successful  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  informal  discussions  for 
craft  instructors  which  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  from 
23rd  to  26th  May,  1922.  A  full  report 
of  this  course  appeared  in  the  August  and 
November  numbers  of  the  BEACON,   1922. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1922,  the  income  amounted  to  £99  and 
the  expenditure  to  £86.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  all  the  work  of  the 
College  is  honorary. 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  re- 
port that  during  February  75  new  cases 
came  under  their  care  (48  men  and  27 
women).  Thirty  gifts  were  provided  at 
a  cost  of  £69  5s.  9d.  The  number  of 
visits  paid  was  42.  The  amount  expended 
in  training  fees  was  £101  10s. ;  in  relief 
£355  12s.  2d.,  and  in  relief  administered 
by   branches,   £69    18s.  8d. ^^ 

*  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.l.,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  14th 
April',  1923. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  TRAINING 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Address  by  Dr.  C.   W.  KIMMINS,  MA. 


£^sc 


2^ 
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HE  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  held 
a  joint  meeting  in  the  Armi- 
tage  Hall  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.l, 
on  Saturday,  17th  March, 
1923,  at  2  p.m.,  when  Dr. 
C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A. 
(late  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Education 
Department,  London  County  Council) 
gave  an  address  on  "  Special  Features  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Blind."  Miss 
M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  F.C.T.B.  (Chairman 
of  the  College)  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Dr. 
Kimmins,  said  that  his  name  was  well 
known  to  many  of  them,  and  certainly 
to  all  London  teachers,  as  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  happiest  memories 
and  thoughts  of  the  kindly  treatment 
which  they  had  always  received  at  his 
hands  when  he  ruled  over  them. 

Dr.  Kimmins  opened  his  speech  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  great  progress 
would  be  made  in  teaching  the  blind 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Recent  scientific  developments  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  methods  of  teaching. 

The  speaker  then  gave  four  examples 
of  what  science  could  do  for  the  blind  : 
firstly,  the  epoch-making  discovery  of 
Dr.  Fournier  D'Albe,  perfected  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Stroud — the  Optophone 
— secondly,  the  wireless  process  known 
as  "listening-in";  thirdly,  the  careful 
training  of  the  tactual  sense  resulting  in 
the  acquiring  of  a  power  of  writing 
legibly  at  an  early  age,  as  evidence  in 
the  Montessori  method ;  and  lastly,  the 
value  of  muscular  memory  as  shown  in 


the  speaker's  recent  investigation  of  chil- 
dren's  dreams. 

Dr.  Kimmins  then  gave  details  of  the 
optophone,  a  full  description  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  THE  BEACON, 
and  went  on  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  the  principle  involved  in  this  wonder- 
ful invention.  Experiments  in  the  same 
direction  were  being  made  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Germany  and  in 
various  places  in  America,  and  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Barr,  expressed  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  was  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  development  of  the  optophone  would 
be  carried  forward  to  a  position  that  we 
cannot  yet  foresee.  That  was  his  pro- 
phecy, and  that  prophecy  would  un- 
doubtedly  be    fulfilled. 

With  reference  to  listening-in,  Dr. 
Kimmins  stated  that  he  thought  that 
wonderful  results  would  be  obtained  in 
this  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the 
blind.  If  listening-in  were  delightful 
to  a  person  who  can  go  out  to  concerts, 
who  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  about, 
who  has  no  handicap  of  any  kind,  how 
much  more  delightful  it  would  be  for 
those  whose  movements  are  far  more  re- 
stricted ! 

Moreover,  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  this  direction  later  on  with  regard  to 
lectures,  and  instruction  could  be  carried 
on  most  efficiently  by  this  particular 
method. 

As  to  tactual  sense  training,  the 
speaker  said  that  he  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  an  investigation  he  made  some 
time  ago  with  regard  to  the  Montessori 
method  of  teaching.  Those  children 
who  were  using  it  then  did  not  come  into 
school  before  they  were  4j  to  5  years  of 
age,  but  even  then  it  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.     The  baby  is  seen  getting 
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all  sorts  of  valuable  information  by  feel- 
ing everything — form,  the  nature  of 
materials. 

Even  with  young  children  of  five  years 
of  age  astonishing  results  were  obtained. 

The  fourth  point,  muscular  memory, 
was  illustrated  by  the  speaker  by  inte- 
resting details  as  to  the  dreams  of  the 
blind. 

In  his  investigations  he  had  found 
that  if  children  under  five  years  of  age 
become  blind,  or  if  they  have  been  blind 
from  birth,  there  is  no  visual  memory  in 
the  dream,  whereas  children  who  become 
blind  after  seven  years  of  age  always 
retain  their  visual  impressions  in  the 
dreams. 

A  curious  thing  was  to  be  noticed  in 
this  connection,  that  children  between 
five  and  seven  years  of  age,  if  they  are 
very  intelligent,  retain  visual  images 
after  becoming  blind,  right  up  to  20  or 
30  years  after  they  have  lost  their  sight. 

In  conclusion,.  Dr.  Kimmins  referred  to 
the  great  work  achieved  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
formerly  Minister  of  Education,  for  all 
teachers,  and  quoted  his  great  message  to 
them,  "  Sursum  Corda,"  which  he 
heartily  endorsed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  (Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind) 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Kimmins.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby  (Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute)  and  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bannister,  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to 
the  National  Institute  and  to  Mr. 
Stainsby  for  the  use  of  the  Hall,  and  for 
their  hospitality. 

Mr.   Stainsby  suitably  replied. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, proposed  by  Dr.   Kimmins. 

"  What    every    man    truly    is    is    best 
shown   by   occasion    of    adversity :      for 
occasions  make  not  a  man  fail,  but  they 
show  what  the  man  is." 
*?=>      <*> 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Staff  Memorial  Fund  to  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son has  now  reached  the  sum  of  £400. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

E.  W.  AUSTIN  MEMORIAL 
READING  COMPETITION 

IT  is  hoped  to  hold  the  fourth  meeting 
of  the  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Read- 
ing Competition  at  the  National  Library 
during  May;  it  will  be  held  on  a  Satur- 
day, the  date  to  be  announced  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and 
prizes  awarded  for  fluency  and  ease  of 
diction,  as  in  the  past. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  18,  Tufton 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1.,  early  in 
April. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  the  adult  com- 
petitors into  two  classes:  — 

A. — Those  who  learnt  Braille  type  be- 
fore   the  age  of   16. 

B. — Those  who  learnt  Braille  after  the 
age  of  16. 

(The    1922    Class    B    winners    to  be 
eligible  only  for  Class  A  this  year). 

There  will  further  be  a  juvenile  competi- 
tion divided  into  two  classes  :  — 

A. — Candidates  under  12  years  of  age. 

B. — Candidates    between   the   ages    of 
12  and  16. 

Competitors  should  state  in  which 
class  they  are  entering. 

Miss  M.  Jameson,  as  first  prize  winner 
in  1922,  will  serve  on  the  Committee  for 
one  year. 

The  Committee  consist  of: — The  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline;  Stuart 
Tohnson.  Esq.;  Miss  D.  A.  Pain;  W.  H. 
Dixon,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  E.  Le  Breton  Martin, 
Esq.;  Miss  M.  Jameson;  Miss  O.  I. 
Prince,  Secretary. 


WORK    OF    BLIND    GIRLS 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  DUCHESS 
OF  ARGYLL,  President  of  the 
Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women, 
opened  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
work  of  the  institution  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Albert  Sassoon,  on  March  21st. 

The  materials  displayed  comprised  ad- 
mirable cotton  fabrics  suitable  for  cur- 
tains, garden  frocks  and  overalls, 
cushion-covers,  tweeds,  and  knitted 
coats  and  skirts,  all  of  which  had  attrac- 
tions of  design  and  colour. 
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South  Wales  Branch. — It  is  of  inte- 
rest to  hear  that  a  friend  who  is  now 
resident  in  Jamaica  has  recently  organised 
Flag  Days  in  that  far-off  island  on  be- 
half of  the  funds  of  this  branch. 

South  Yorkshire  Branch. — A  suc- 
cessful dancing  scena,  organised  by 
Madame  Enderby  and  her  pupils,  was 
held  in  the  Montgomery  Hall,  Sheffield, 
on  February  2nd  and  3rd.  Mr.  H. 
Larard  and  an  active  committee  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  most  enjoyable  ball  at  the 
Beverley  Road  Baths,  Hull.  Sunshine 
House  has  derived  much  benefit  by  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  Miss  Outwin  and 
pupils  and  by  Miss  Hewson  at  Hull.  An 
attractive  novelty  dance  took  place  at 
•Halifax  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Lucas, 
Hon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  Bowen,  Hull,  an 
active  supporter  of  the  branch,  held  a 
successful  whist  drive  and  dance  which 
has  become  an  annual  function. 

Southern  Branch. — St.  Gile's  Fete. — 
South  of  the  Cranborne  Chase  and 
"miles  from  anywhere"  (so  the  tourists 
tell  us)  snugly  lies  the  quaint,  quiet  ham- 
let of  St.  Giles,  the  Dorchester  seat  of 
the   Shaftesburys. 

But  things  are  astir  in  these  days.  So 
far  back  as  September  of  last  year  some 
half  dozen  inhabitants  listened  with  much 
interest,  and  no  less  concern,  to  the  story 
of  the  needs  of  the  civilian  blind,  and  for 
the  first  time  learned  something  of  the 
great  work  carried  on  by  the  National  In- 
stitute. 

It  was  a  whole-hearted  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  some- 
thing— the  best  and  the  most.  A  week 
later  a  large  company  of  representative 
people  from  over  twent"  other  villages 
assembled  in  one  of  the  roomy  farm 
houses,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of 
UDwards  of  sixty  members  was  formed 
with  the  definite  intention  of  organising 
a  great  fete   for  Whit-Mondav,   1923. 

A  long  way  ahead  ?  Yes  !  but  it  must 
be  the  biggest  thing  accomplished  in  those 
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parts,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

Six  months  have  passed  almost  and  the 
Great  Day  is  fast  approaching;  every- 
thing is  going  full  steam  ahead  and  en- 
thusiasm is  ever-growing. 

The  matters  of  entertaining  and  amus- 
ing the  anticipated  crowd  of  10,000  visi- 
tors are  exercising  the  minds  and  claim- 
ing the  due  attention  of  all  those  respon- 
sible, and  the  event  is  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

Almost  every  day  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  here  and  a  sub-committee 
there;  military  displays,  brass  band 
contests,  boxing  tournaments,  sports  of 
every  kind  and  order,  endless  competi- 
tions, concert  parties,  pierrots,  child- 
ren's displays,  tennis  tournaments — 
these  are  but   some  of   the  attractions. 

Brig. -General  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
is  the  President,  and  he  is  supported  by 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Lord 
Alington,  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Glyn 
and  Captain  R.  P.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ernle-Erle-D  rax . 

Mr.  W.  R.  Little,  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Eastern  Trading  Company,  is 
the  very  able  and  energetic  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  who  is  sparing  neither  time 
nor  pains  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
function,  is  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cooper  Knapp, 
the  Rector  of  Woodlands. 

The  Rev.  A.  J-  Clarke,  the  Rector  of 
Gussage  St.  Michael,  is  undertaking  the 
arduous  duties  of  treasurer,  and  these 
are  backed  up  by  the  executive  and  many 
sub-committees,  every  member  of  which 
is  earnestly  making  it  his  or  her  business 
to  see  that  the  organisation  is  carried  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Truly  things  are  astir  in  this  old-world 
corner  of  Dorset,  and  there  are  two  great 
hopes  in  the  breasts  of  all:  "  May  the 
sun  shine  long  and  well  on  the  Great  Dav 
and  may  the  Greater  Cause  be  nobly  and 
handsomely  assisted."  That  vast  com- 
munity of  the  sightless  ones — they  will 
not  be  forgotten  amid  the  pleasures  of  the 
day. 
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Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind. — On  February  3rd  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Vere  Wheeler  kindly  lent  their 
beautiful  ball-room,  fitted  with  an  up- 
to-date  stage,  for  afternoon  and  evening 
performance  of  "  Nothing  But  the 
Truth."  The  play  was  admirably  given 
by  The  Shepperton  Dramatic  Society, 
and  the  sale  of  tickets,  together  with  a 
collection  resulting  from  an  appeal  made 
at  each  performance  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece, 
brought  in  a  substantial  sum. 

On  the  5th  the  Concert  Party  met  with 
their  usual  enthusiastic  welcome  at  East 
Ham;  they  were  also  invited  to  the  re- 
ception to  constituents  given  by  Colonel 
Grant-Morden,  M.P.,  at  Chiswick  Town 
Hall.  Mrs.  Grant-Morden  has  con- 
sented to  become  President  of  the  local 
branch  of  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind." 

A  largely-attended  meeting  of  "  Ger- 
anium Day  "  workers  was  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  on  the  12th.  Lady 
Terrington,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  received  the  guests,  and  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  helpers.  Messrs. 
Preece  and  Williams  also  addressed  the 
meeting.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Mayoress  of  Paddington  and  East  Ham. 
Representatives  from  two  Coster  Societies 
attended,  and  much  valuable  support  was 
promised. 

Successful  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind  " 
meetings  took  place  at  Golders  Green  and 
High  Barnet.  The  New  Barnet  Circle 
also  enrolled  a  record  number  of  members 
at  an  afternoon  concert.  The  artistes 
were  the  Fund's  Concert  Party,  who 
were  likewise  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gramme at  High  Barnet  in  the  evening. 
Their  reception  on  each  occasion  was  par- 
ticularly warm.  The  speaker  on  both 
occasions  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece. 

MISS  HOLLIDAY,  who  has  been  matron 
at  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind, 
York,  for  the  past  40  years,  is  retiring 
in  the  early  part  of  this  month.  During 
the  time  she  has  been  resident  in  the  city 
Miss  Holliday's  genial  disposition  and 
kindly  good  nature  have  endeared  her  in 
the  memories  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Miss  Holliday  will  be  succeeded  by 
Miss  Stronge,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
James  H.  Stronge,  Bt.,  of  Tynan  Abbey, 
Armagh,    Ireland. 


POCKET  SIZE  MUSIC 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  pocket  size 
should  be  used  for  some  of  the  music 
published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  but  before  doing  so  expressions 
of  opinion  upon  this  question  are  invited. 
The  form  of  pamphlet  adopted  would  be 
that  employed  for  Short  Stories,  and 
stiffened  covers  would  be  used.  The  plan 
would  have  the  advantage  of  enabling 
music  to  be  carried  about  more  easily — 
it  could,  for  instance,  be  conveniently 
read  on  a  'bus  or  in  a  train,  and  even  at 
the  keyboard  many  would  prefer  a  smaller 
size.  The  opinions  of  our  readers  are 
invited  on  the  subject. 

«f~     *%> 

"  HOME  VISITING  AND  TEACHING 

OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND" 

THE  series  of  articles  now  appear- 
ing in  the  BEACON  under  the 
above  title  are  about  to  be  issued  in  a 
Braille  volume,  which  will  include  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Education,  Training, 
Employment,  and  General  Care  of  the 
Blind,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  speci- 
mens of  the  Braille  and  Moon  alphabets, 
and  cards  showing  the  one  and  two  hand 
manual  alphabet  system  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  book 
will  be  ready  for  issue  on  or  about  7th 
April,  price  4s.  9d.  post  free,  subject  to 
the  usual   discount. 

^§=»      «$» 

A  LARGE  Braille  printing  works  is  to  be 
installed  in  a  building  in  the  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris,  which  has  been  acquired 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  president  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  help  of  men  blinded 
in  the  war. 

Many  thousands  of  books,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
Allied  countries. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  Allied 
Armies  blinded  in  the  war  is  given 
approximately  as  follows  :  — France 
2,253;  Great  Britain,  2,200;  Italy,  1,200 
Poland,  600;  Serbia,  436;  Rumania,  400 
the  United  States,  300;  and  Belgium,  93. 
<=3=>      <=§•=> 

The  grand  essentials  of  happiness  are 
something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and 
something  to  hope   for. — Chalmers. 
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THE  BLIND  PERSONS  ACT,  1920 


ROM  time  to  time  we  have  seen 
emanating  from  certain  quar- 
ters a  good  deal  of  ill-in- 
formed criticism  in  respect  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
Even  the  most  stalwart  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  have 
never  claimed  that  it  is  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  devise,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  reason  of  a  sub- 
stantial kind  to  warrant  the  unseemly 
abuse  which  has  been  incessantly  poured 
upon  the  devoted  heads  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  measure.  It  is 
an  infinitely  superior  piece  of  work  to 
much  legislation  which  one  could  name, 
and  has  done  and  is  doing  something  to 
mitigate  the  disadvantages  and  dis- 
abilities confronting  the  blind  com- 
munity. One  would  like  to  see  many  of 
the  disabilities  associated  with  Clause  1 
of  the  Act  entirely  removed,  but  this  will 
be  difficult  of  accomplishment  until  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  are  drastically 
amended.  Recent  happenings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  this, 
and  we  believe  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  such  radical  changes 
will  be  made  as  to  secure  the  freedom  we 
desire.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
note  that  9,744  blind  persons  are  re- 
ceiving    pensions     under     this     so-called 


"  obnoxious  Act,  "  and  that  a  sum  of 
more  than  £243, 000  per  annum  is  now 
coming  to  the  blind  community  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  beneficent  operation.  93  per 
cent,  are  receiving  the  full  pension  of 
£26  per  annum,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  the  average  works  out  at  more 
than  £25  per  annum  on  the  whole  num- 
ber being  benefited  under  the  pension 
arrangements. 

Those  who  talk  so  foolishly  about  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
should  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  Under  the  Act  there  are 
about  145  authorities  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  schemes.  These  authorities 
comprise  the  various  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  135  have  alreadv  had  schemes 
approved.  Two  have  submitted  schemes 
and  are  awaiting  confirmation  by  their 
respective  councils,  viz.,  Hertford  and 
Monmouth.  One,  Peterborough,  it  is 
known,  has  already  approved  a  scheme, 
but  the  same  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Ministry.  Merthyr  and  Somerset 
have  schemes  under  consideration.  Yar- 
mouth, West  Sussex,  Essex,  Berkshire, 
and  Radnor  have  not  yet  submitted 
schemes. 

Having  regard  to  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  of  the  times  in  matters  of 
national  and  local  taxation,  we  consider 
that  the  progress  made  has  been  more 
than  really  could  have  been  anticipated, 
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and  discloses  once  more  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  vast  volume  of  public  opinion 
is  favourable  to  giving  decent  conditions 
of  life  and  labour  to  the  blind  com- 
munity. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
average  expenditure  which  is  being  in- 
curred by  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  works  out  at  something  like 
£580  per  annum,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  £243,000  derived  for  pension  pur- 
poses, gives  us  yet  a  further  sum  of 
£78,300  for  the  purposes  of  the  .Act. 
During  the  financial  year  ending  March 
31st,  1923,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
grants  in  aid  of  various  services 
amounted  to  £75,244.  Thus  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  we  are  receiving  from  the 
State  and  Municipal  Authorities  an  addi- 
tional £396,000  per  annum. 

These  estimates  are  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  indicate  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished. 

If  the  critic  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  digest  these  facts  and  to  pre- 
sent them  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, his  utterances  would  count  for  much 
more  than  the  value  that  is  now  set  upon 
them  by  those  who  are  genuinely 
anxious    for  progress. 

Occasionally  we  have  read  something 
of  authorities  being  obdurate  in  these 
matters,  but  they  are  fortunately  very 
rare  exceptions.  Undoubtedly  in  certain 
minor  directions  it  is  desirable  to  effect 
changes  in  the  Act,  but  much  of .  the 
criticism  that  one  reads  is  not  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  genuine  difficulties, 
but  is  born  of  a  lack  of  real  knowledge 
of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the 
measure.  Certain  people  complain  be- 
cause the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Health,  in  the  regula- 
tions framed  for  the  administration  of 
the  Act,  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  it  is 
sometimes  thought  they  should.  There- 
fore it  is  assumed  on  the  flimsiest  evi- 
dence that  the  Act  is  defective  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  easy  perhaps  to  make  such 
an  error,  but  the  mistake  is  fundamental. 
The  complainants  ought  rather  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  authorities  respon- 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  Act, 


and  not  to  condemn  legislative  proposals 
which  are  in  no  way  involved. 

There  are  great  possibilities ,  and  poten- 
tialities in  this  piece  of  useful  legislation, 
and  in  our  judgment  there  is  scarcely  a 
proposal  that  is  fundamental  which 
could  not  be  given  effect  to  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
provided  the  local  authority  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  particular  policy  or  pro- 
ject which  is  advocated. 

We  have  a  magnificent  example  in  the 
recent  grant  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Bradford  Institution,  where  you  find  the 
City  Council  making  a  grant  of  £20,000 
to  meet  certain  capital  charges  that  the 
Institution  has  been  obliged  to  incur. 
Of  course  the  Bradford  Corporation  will 
be  substantially  assisted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  this  matter,  but  we  merely 
adduce  this  case  as  an  example  of  what 
is  possible  under  the  Act  when  you  have 
an  enlightened  local  administration  deter- 
mined to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
powers  that  have  been  conferred  upon  it. 

No,  in  our  judgment  there  is  nothing 
radically  or  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  Act.  When  we  are  prepared,  to  de- 
vote our  attention  and  energies  to  its 
administration  we  will  expedite  the  excel- 
lent work  which  is  being  accomplished, 
and  secure  in  greater  volume  the  good 
things  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  BLIND 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  new  and  portable  edition  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Bible,  Revised 
Braille,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  blind 
clergymen,  Sunday  School  teachers,  and 
others  who  require  the  Sacred  Portions  in 
a  compact  form.  There  will  be  72  por- 
tions, sold  in  prespahn  covers  at  Is.  per 
volume.  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  now  ready;  St.  Mark  and 
Deuteronomy  in  course  of  preparation. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
plates  a  sum  of  £1,100  is  required,  of 
which  £150  has  already  been  received. 


No  man  commandeth  safely  but  he  that 
hath  learned  to  obey. 
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he  Berkshire  County  Blind 
SOCIETY  issues  a  combined  report 
for  the  years  1920  and  1921-1922.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  pensions  and 
grants  amounting  to  £197  were  paid,  and 
£104  was  paid  in  wages  and  cost  of 
materials.  The  report  states  that  8  men 
and  2  women  are  doing  well  under  the 
Home  Workers'   Scheme. 


Acl 


lCcrington  and  District  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.— According 
to  the  last  Annual  Report  there  were  87 
blind  persons  on  the  register  of  this  In- 
stitution on  March  31st,  1922.  Sales  to 
the  value  of  £301  were  effected,  and 
grants  of  £180  and  £8  were  received 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Gard- 
ner's Trust  respectively. 


The  Braille  and  "  Servers  of  the 
Blind  "  League.— The  social 
work  of  this  Society  amongst  blind  and 
myopic  children  continues  satisfactorily, 
and  over  50  children  are  on  the  register. 
The  usefulness  of  the  social  clubs  in  Lon- 
don and  certain  provincial  towns  is 
proved  by  the  ever-increasing  member- 
ship. The  sum  of  £165  was  expended  in 
grants,  pensions  and  relief. 
**> 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  Blind  Women's  In- 
dustries, Oldham. — The  42nd  Annual 
Report  of  this  Society  is  now  to  hand. 
On  March  31st  there  were  214  blind  per- 
sons on  the  register.  Of  these  48  men 
and  19  women  are  regularly  employed, 
while  12  men  and  3  women  are  partially 
employed.  3,360  visits  and  calls  were 
paid  during  the  year.  A  government 
grant  of  £288  and  a  legacy  of  £1,000 
were  received. 

The  Blind  Women's  Industries  effected 
sales  to  the  value  of  £434,  while  £294 
was  expended  in  wages,  and  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  £126  was  received". 


M 


ISSION   TO   THE    OUT-DOOR    BLIND    OF 

Dumfries  and  Galloway. — Ac- 
cording to  the  39th  Annual  Report  there 
were  127  blind  persons  on  the  register 
on  March  31st,  1922.  During  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months  the  lending  library 
circulated  496  Braille  and  Moon  books 
and  126  magazines.  A  grant  of  £101 
was  received  from  the  Scottish  Board  of 
Health. 


Home  Teaching  Society  of  the 
Blind  in  Cornwall,  and  County 
Association  with  Plymouth.— Accord- 
ing to  the  Report  for  1921-1922  there  are 
505  blind  persons  registered  in  the 
County.  78  new  cases  were  notified  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  there  were  39  deaths. 
3,765  visits  were  paid,  17  pensions  were 
granted,  irrespective  of  State  Aid,  and 
several  pensions  were  increased.  £119 
was  paid  in  relief  to  necessitous  blind,  and 
88  grants,  amounting  to  £75,  were  made. 
Grants  of  £70  and  £69  were  received 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


The  After- Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  March  45  new  cases  came 
under  their  care  (30  men  and  15  women). 
Twenty-six  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost 


of  £44  10s.  lid.  The  number  of  visits 
paid  was  56.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £120  8s.  Id.  ;  in  relief, 
£391  17s.  lOd. ;  and  in  relief  admini- 
stered by  branches,  £124  12s. 
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LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

RECENTLY  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  an  unofficial  visit  to  the 
new  workshops  just  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  building  is  a  very  com- 
modious one,  situated  in  Warwick  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  and,"  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  short  visit  we 
made,  appears  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  its  purposes.  The  workrooms  are 
extensive,  lofty,  and  from  every  point  of 
view  attractive.  The  appointments  have 
been  well  thought  out,  and  we  have 
rarely  visited  a  workshop  that  possesses 
such  advantageous  conditions.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  elaboration. 
Simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  a  proper 
utilisation  of  the  amenities  of  the  place, 
all  contribute  to  its  economic  value  as  an 
instrument  or  agency  for  affording  per- 
manent employment. 

During  our  short  stay  we  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  ask  questions  re- 
garding the  conditions  of  labour  obtain- 
ing and  the  wages  that  are  being  paid, 
and  we  were  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results  that  are  already  being  secured. 

One  of  a  series  of  very  large  work- 
rooms we  visited  was  occupied  by  65 
blind  women  engaged  on  various  types 
of  knitting  machines,  both  circular  and 
flat,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
seemed  to  be  no  shortage  of  employ- 
ment. We  talked  freely  with  the  women 
workers  and  asked  them  questions  about 
their  rates  of  remuneration,  and  there 
was  no  reserve  whatever  about  the  replies 
thev  gave.  The  facts  we  obtained  in  the 
workrooms  were  verified  in  the  offices, 
and  we  are  more  than  convinced  that  in 
this  establishment  at  least  the  women 
workers  are  receiving  treatment  that  is 
second  to  none  in  any  workshop  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  note  the  following 
facts: — We  ascertained  that  there  are  11 
Class  A  girls  receiving,  in  real  wages, 
apart  from  subsidy,  an  average  of 
£1  lis.  3d.  per  week,  30  Class  B 
workers  receiving  an  average  of 
£\  4s.  2d.  per  week,  and  20  Class  C 
workers  receiving  an  average  of  13s.  4d. 
per  week.     It   is   to   be   understood   that 


these  amounts  are  all  quite  independent 
of  the  subsidy  paid  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health  scale,  so  that  at  least  we  may 
infer  that  the  average  amount  taken  each 
week  in  the  lowest  grade  of  workers 
cannot  be  less  than  25s.  The  authorities 
of  the  London  Association  do  not  con- 
tend that  this  amount  is  a  princely 
allowance,  but  those  who  are  apt  to  criti- 
cise must  remember,  if  they  have  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, that .  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  would  not 
have  anticipated  the  payment  of  such 
wages  by  reason  of  the  appalling  apathy 
that  existed  in  the  matter  of  affording 
employment  to  women  workers. 

Dr.  Rosedale  and  his  co-workers  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements 
in  this  direction,  and  we  congratulate  all 
concerned  on  the  results  that  have  so  far 
been  attained.  At  least  they  have  opened 
up  a  vista  of  greater  possibilities  in  the 
future.  Seeing  that  the  foundation,  of 
useful  employment  has  thus  been  laid, 
it  should  be  much  easier  in  the  future  to 
build  the  more  substantial  edifice. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  note  without 
expressing  our  warmest  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  able  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind,  Capt. 
Pollard,  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
extended  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  near  future  to  devote  more  time  and 
space  to  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  London  Associar- 
tion's  work. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CERTIFICATED 
BLIND  MASSEURS 

LISTS  of  masseurs  and  masseuses 
practising  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Organising  Secretary,  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseurs,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone :    Langham  2544.) 


Ideals  are  the  very  soul  of  life.  The 
pursuit  of  the  ideal  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  artist's  existence. — Bishop  Westcott. 
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ROM  the  September  issue  of 
Los  Ciegos  we  learn  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  the 
Spanish  National  Blind  Asso- 

Eciation  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain  has  been  pleased  to 
.        command  that :  — 
?  1. — In    each   of   the   normal 

I  schools  of  Madrid  there  shall 
I  be  a  section  especially  for 
blind  girls  and  boys. 
2. — That  these  sections  shall  have  a 
master  and  mistress  from  the  National 
College  for  the  Blind,  chosen  by  the 
general  committee  and  proposed  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  Blind  and  Abnormals. 

3.— That  the  committee  and  the 
teachers  be  allowed  to  select  which  classes 
their  pupils  may  attend  in  the  normal 
school. 


California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California.— This 
Institution  ceased  to  exist  as  a  dual  school 
when  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  was  created  by  the  act  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  August,  1921.  By 
this  Act  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion took  over  the  government  from  a 
local  Board,  the  State  Director  of  Educa- 
tion became  sole  trustee,  and  the  school 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  State 
school  system.  Board  and  tuition  are 
free  to  blind  residents  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  pro- 
vided they  are  healthy  and  of  sound 
mind.  Pupils  are  offered  a  full  High 
School  course  and  may  be  prepared  for 
the  University  of  California.  They 
also  receive  instruction  in  piano  tuning, 
chair  caning,  broom-making,  rug  and 
reed  weaving,   sewing,  crocheting,  etc. 


In  issuing  the  C.B.S.  quarterly,  of 
which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
November,  1922,  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  aims  at  setting  before 
parents  and  the  public  its  plans,  its 
organisation  and  its  accomplishments. 
Amongst  other  items  the  current  number 
contains  an  account  of  the  building  plans 
necessitated  bv  the  separation  of  the  dual 
schools.  It  is  hoped  to  erect  school 
buildings  and  residential  accommodation 
for  from  100  to  150  blind  children.  The 
residences  for  the  older  boys  and  for  the 
older  girls  will  be  built  on  the  "  cottage 
plan,"  with  their  own  dining  rooms  and 
complete  equipment,  thus  enabling  the 
girls  to  learn  household  management. 
That  the  "cottage  system  "  finds  much 
favour  among  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  is  pointed  out  in  an  article, 
"  Visiting  Eastern  Schools." 

As  the  aim  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  fit 
his  pupils  for  entry  into  the  world  as 
good  citizens,  his  degree  of  success  or 
failure  may  be  estimated  by  a  study  of 
the  pupils'  subsequent  career.  The  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind  proposes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  ex-students, 
hoping  thereby  to  encourage  and  help 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn 
valuable  lessons  from  their  struggles  and 
success,  and  even  from  their  failure. 

«^=>      «§» 

The  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  a  French 
Braille  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  blind  tuners  and  piano  salesmen.  The 
periodical  is  called  the  "  Claude  Montal," 
being  the  name  of  the  blind  man  who 
introduced  the  profession  of  tuning  to 
the  blind  in  France. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NOTES  FROM  BRANCH  SECRETARIES 
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Southern  Branch. — A  Fete  on  a 
very  large  scale  is  being  arranged 
for  Whit-Monday  in  Hurstbourne  Park, 
Hants.,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth. 
The  Vice-Presidents  are  Sir  Alfred  and 
Lady  Herbert.  The  Rev.  F.  N.  Harvey, 
the  Vicar  of  Whitchurch,  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  A. 
Cole,  Esq.,  J. P.,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  BRANCH. — Exeter,  a 
grand  old  Cathedral  City,  has  up- 
wards of  130  sightless  folk  among  its 
citizens.  Among  the  agencies  at  work  in 
their  interests  the  National  Institute  can 
claim  to  take  an  active  place.  The 
Branch  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  is 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  homes  of  the 
blind  and  is  constantly  arranging  events 
throughout  the  year  to  cheer  and 
brighten  the  lot  of  the  handicapped. 
Well-filled  Christmas  hampers  provide 
the  winter  treat,  while  band  perform- 
ances, garden  parties,  socials  and  con- 
certs, with  an  annual  trip  to  the  seaside, 
are  among  the  other  events  provided 
which  are  eagerly  anticipated  and 
thoroughly  appreciated.  The  Exeter  City 


Council  have  a  thoroughly  good  Blind 
Purposes  Committee  upon  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  a  seat,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
another  city  of  its  size  can  lay  claim  to 
greater  activity  in  effort  and  service  for 
the  sightless  within  its  walls. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind. — The  events  of  the  month 
of  March  have  for  the  most  part  been 
directed  towards  the  successful  organisa- 
tion of  Geranium  Day,  which  took  place 
on  April  28th.  Meetings  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal 
authorities  at  Surbiton,  Wimbledon, 
Twickenham  and  Kensington.  The  meet- 
ing at  Kensington  included  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Kensington  Circle,  which  the 
mayor  honoured  by  personally  taking  the 
chair.  The  speaker  on  each  occasion  was 
Mr.  H.  C.  Preece. 

On  March  1st  a  largely  attended  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  Greater  London 
Fund  Concert  Party  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Bermondsey,  at  which  the  mayoress  was 
present;  and  the  same  party  was  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  at 
the  reception  given  by  Lieut. -Col.  Grant- 
Morden,  M.P.,  to  his  constituents  at 
Chiswick  Town  Hall. 


A  SECOND  SUNSHINE  HOUSE 


THE  preparation  of  Westlands,  Oxford 
Road,  Birkdale,  Southport,  to  be  used 
as  a  second  Sunshine  House  for  blind 
babies,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  being 
speedily  accomplished,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Home  will  be  opened 
with    a     full     complement     of     children. 


Miss  M.  A.  E.  Smith,  who  has  been 
appointed  matron  of  the  '  Home,  was 
trained  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
afterwards  becoming  night  sister  at  the 
Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  and  sub- 
sequently assistant  matron  at  the  well- 
known  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 


Every  person  is  responsible  for  all  the 
good  within  the  scope  of  his  abilities,  and 
for  no>  more;  and  none  can  tell  whose 
sphere  is  the  largest. — C.  Hamilton. 


"  All  things  are  possible  to  him  who 
believes;  they  are  less  difficult  to  him  who- 
hopes;  they  are  easy  to  him  who  loves; 
and  simple  to  any  who  do  all  three." 
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THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE 

A  MEMBER  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  returned  from  France,  and 
contributes  the  following  interesting 
items  of  information,  culled  from  an 
interview  with  M.  Bocquet,  the  blind 
electrical-engineer  inventor:  — 

It  is  evident  that  women  are  employed 
in  the  electrical  trades  in  France  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  in  this  country,  but 
on  certain  sections  of  the  work  only.  It 
would  appear  that  the  particular  branches 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  women  are 
most  suitable  for  the  blind ;  after  three 
months  in  the  factory  blind  workers 
are  able  to  earn  four-fifths  of  the 
total  wages  of  the  sighted  employees. 
The  piece-work  system  operates  in 
France,  and  according  to  the  class  of 
work  on  which  the  blind  are  employed 
they  are  able  to  earn  from  1-3  francs  per 
hour.  This  makes  their  total  daily  earn- 
ings from  6s.  8d.  to  £\,  as  they  work 
eight  hours  per  day.  There  are  35  blind 
employees  at  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company  who  are  giving  full  satisfaction. 
M.  Bocquet  stated  that  unmarried  men 
are  able  to  live  on  their  pay,  but  only  in 
a  very  economic  way,  for  the  cost  of  living 
is  estimated  at  300  per  cent,  higher  in 
France  to-day  than  before  the  war.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  mild  estimate,  for  many 
things  are  nearly  400  per  cent,  higher, 
so  that  it  is  rarely  possible  for  any- 
one to  have  a  margin  over.  The 
blind  are  not  subsidised,  but  are 
substantially  helped  by  their  disable- 
ment pensions,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
married  men  an  extra  allowance  is  given 
for  each  child.  M.  Bocquet  maintains 
that  electrical  work  is  almost  the  only 
work  in  which  the  blind  can  compete  with 
the  sighted.  This  being  purely  repeti- 
tion work,,  sight  is  not  required  after 
the  machinery  has  been  mastered,  which 
usually  takes  one  or  perhaps  two  weeks. 
He  pointed  out  that  even  in  trades  in 
which  the  blind  specialise  they  cannot 
comoete  with  the  sighted  workers.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  electrical  works  in 
France,  and  even  if  one  or  two  blind  em- 
ployees only  were  employed  in  each  or 
some  of  the  factories,  work  would  be 
found  for  most   of  the  unemployed   but 


employable  blind.  He  is  determined  to 
continue  his  employment  scheme,  and 
thinks  that  similar  facilities  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  civilian  blind  in  the  near 
future. 

The  combined  Underwood-Hall  Ma- 
chine for  writing  Braille  and  ordinary 
type  is  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
two  machines.  It  is  improbable  that  it 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  this 
country,  for  if  a  number  of  copies  be 
required  an  equal  number  of  Braille 
machines  must  be  used.  Any  number  of 
Braille  machines  can  be  connected  by 
means  of  electrical  coils  and  worked  by 
manipulating  one  Underwood  machine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  machine  is  the  writing  of 
single-celled  Braille  contractions  by 
means  of  depressing  the  shift  key  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Underwood.  By 
simply  pressing  down  the  shift  key  and 
striking  a  letter  on  the  Underwood,  a 
special  Braille  contraction  is  embossed  on 
the  Braille  copy.  Such  contractions  must 
be  single-celled  only,  as,  for  example, 
our  "  ch,"  "  er,"  "the,"  etc.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  so  far  for  writing 
contractions  occupying  more  than  one 
cell.  If  contracted  Braille  is  needed  the 
typewritten  copy  is  useless,  but  M. 
Bocquet  thinks  that  the  great  advantage 
of  the  invention  is  that  any  ordinary 
typist  could  make  a  Braille  copy  in  un- 
contracted  Braille  without  knowing  the 
system. 

When  the  end  of  a  line  is  reached  in 
Braille  the  paper  jumps  up  one  line  and 
returns  to  the  beginning  quite  automati- 
cally, and  independently  of  the  Under- 
wood. In  fact,  the  typed  copy  had  only 
reached  half-way  across  a  line  when  the 
end  of  the  Braille  line  was  reached,  and 
the  Braille  paper  returned  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  line  automati- 
cally. In  the  case  of  the  Underwood,  the 
bell  rings  and  the  carriage  is  turned  up 
and  brought  back  to  the  following  line 
in  the  usual  way. 

M.  Bocquet  has  also  invented  a  Braille 
Calculator,  which  enables  a  blind  worker 
to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide, 
without  any  fear  of  errors.  This 
machine  costs  about  £30. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  A  WIRELESS  CONCERT 


n~  HOSE  of  us  who  work  for  and 
with  the  blind  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  pick  up  fresh  oppor- 
tunities of  service.  More  or 
less,  our  methods  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  keen 
business  man  noting-  ways  and 
means  of  finding  fresh  mar- 
kets for  his  wares. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  "  business  man  "  working 
for  the  blind,  broadcasting  is  one  of  the 
latest  developments  likely  to  strengthen 
his  "  firm  "  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  approached  Mar- 
coni House,  hoping  that  blind  musicians 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  "  the  most  public 
room  in  all  England." 

The  idea  was  accepted  by  the  Broad- 
casting Company,  and  on  Friday,  April 
20th,  a  party  of  blind  musicians  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  gave 
some  quarter  of  a  million  "  listeners-in  " 
the  experience  of  judging  what  the  blind 
can  doi  in  the  world  of  music. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Cap- 
tain E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E., 
Vice-Chairman  and  Acting  Chairman, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  said  a 
few  words  concerning  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Institute.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  address  dealing  with 
the  musical  activities  of  the  blind  from 
as  many  aspects  as  was  possible  in  the 
allotted  space  of  five  minutes,  and  Mr. 
H.   Preece,  Joint  Secretary,  Greater  Lon- 


don Fund  for  the  Blind,  doubtless  kept 
his  huge  audience  convulsed  by  his 
humorous  tales. 

The  musical  entertainment  provided  by 
highly-trained  blind  executants,,  some  of 
whom  were  also  composers,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  bid  for  sympathy. 
It  was  rather  a  unique  form  of  "  direct 
appeal."  A  vast,  unseen  audience  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  the  value  of  a  good  training 
for  blind  musicians,  and  of  comparing 
results  with  those  achieved  by  the  sighted. 

Surely  the  realisation  must  have  come 
to  all  who  "  listened-in  "  that  night  that 
the  blind  can  and  do  hold  their  own  in 
the  world  of  music,  and  that,  if  this  be 
so,  they  may  in  like  manner  acquire  effi- 
ciency in  many  other  subjects.  It  is 
possible  that  to  many  the  performance 
may  have  come  as  a  revelation  of  the 
capabilities  possessed  by  the  blind,  and 
have  aroused  an  interest  which  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  no>  other 
means. 

Broadcasting  penetrates  right  into  the 
home,  and  if  we  penetrate  into  the  home 
we  penetrate  into  the  nation  in  the  most 
intimate  and  effective  manner  possible. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  has  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  Then,  if  it  be  good  business 
to  get  people  to  talk  about  the  merit  of 
your  goods,  "  good  business  "  should 
follow  on  the  splendid  evening's  work 
accomplished  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


THE  CEDARS  COLLEGE  FOR  BLIND  GIRLS 


A  SPECIAL  APPEAL  for  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  "Cedars" 
College  for  Blind  Girls  was  recentlv  made 
in  the  Press  by  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse, 
V.C.,  C.B.E.,  Vice-Chairman  and  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  This  college,  as  our 
readers  are  well  aware,  is  unique  in  that 
it  provides  blind  girls  with  an  education 
similar  to  that  given  at  the  big  public 
schools.  Unless  generous  financial  aid  is 
immediately     forthcoming,     the     College 


will  have  to  be  closed,  and  accordingly, 
Captain  Towse  issues  an  earnest  apneal 
to  "  keep  open  for  blind  girls  a  door 
through  which  they  can  pass  into  a  hap- 
pier, brighter  and  more  useful  life  than 
that  to'  which  otherwise  their  handicap 
would  relentlessly   enchain   them." 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
have  graciously  extended  their  approval 
by  a  gift  of  £50,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
their  example  will  be  widely  and  pv>ner- 
ously  followed.  .. 
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SCOTTISH    NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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STATEMENT  has  been  issued 

to    employers    of    labour    and 

others  by  the  Scottish  National 

Federation  of  Institutions  and 

w  Societies  for  the  Blind,  direct- 

^k.  ing  their  attention  to  the  need 

"~~~H^       for  providing  additional  em- 

~Jr~       ployment    for   the  blind.      To- 

|RL        wards   this   end   they   bring   to 

^fc  the    notice   of    the   public   the 

following  points:  — 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
Scotland  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  is  quoted  as  2,000.  Of  these  490 
are  employed  in  Institutions  in  the 
making  of  baskets,  brushes,  mats,  and 
bedding,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  joinery, 
boot  repairing,  and  the  cutting  of  fire- 
wood. In  these  Institutions  wages  are 
paid  of  from  25s.  to  40s.  per  week  for 
women,  and  from  40s.  to  65s.  per  week 
for  men.  The  blind  workers,  however, 
do  not  wholly  earn  these  wages,  being 
partly  remunerated  from  charitable 
funds  and  grants  from  public  authorities. 
Many  of  the  blind  are  unable  to  acquire 
the  technical  skill  necessary  for  these 
handicrafts,  but  even  were  this  not  the 
case,  there  is  little  scope  for  extending 
the  industries  now  carried  on  in  the 
various  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  since 
the  volume  of  goods  produced  already 
meets  the  public  demand. 

The  statement  continues  as  follows :  — 
"  A  few  of  the  blind,  as  a  result  of  the 
education  received  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  are  able  to  find  remunerative 
employment  for  themselves.  Of  this 
class  the  largest  number  is  in  the  profes- 
sion of  music,  being  employed  as  music 
teachers,  organists,  piano  tuners,  assis- 
tants in  music  warehouses,  etc.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  also  to  be  found  blind 
clergymen,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale 
are  itinerant  vendors  of  tea  or  miscel- 
laneous articles.  The  total  number  of 
blind,  however,  who  eke  out  a  living  by 
their  own  exertions  is  small,  and  possibly 
does  not  exceed  600. 


"  The  problem  which  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  are  anxiously 
considering  is,  how  additional  employ- 
ment can  be  found  for  sightless  workers. 
In  point  of  intelligence  and  capacity  the 
blind  are  equal  to  the  sighted,  and  it  is 
believed  that  were  consideration  given  to 
the  matter  by  employers  of  labour,  many 
posts  might  be  found  for  blind  alongside 
sighted  workers.  Much  attention  is  now 
being  given  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany  to  the  question  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  with  sighted 
workers.  During  the  war  every  blind 
man  and  woman  in  Germany  capable  of 
employment  was  utilised  for  munition 
work.  It  was  found  that  at  such  deli- 
cate work  as  the  testing  of  rifle  barrels 
the  blind  were  as  efficient  as  the  sighted. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  blind 
workers  are  now  allowed  to  attend  to 
automatic  machinery,  and  for  many  jobs 
their  blindness  offers  no  handicap 
Besides  being  made  use  of  in  engineer- 
ing shops,  they  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  the 
taping  of  coils  being  work  for  which  they 
are  particularly  adapted.  Other  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  electrical  plant 
which  have  been  experimented  with  and 
which  are  now  being  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  blind  are  japanning  of  small 
electrical  parts,  assembling  relay  cores, 
assembling  starter  contact  boards, 
assembling  pole  shoes,  assembling  rotor 
and  armature  cores,  etc.  In  a  recent 
publication  of  the  '  Iron  Age  '  there 
appeared  an  article  describing  what  had 
been  done  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
direction  of  finding  work  for  blind 
people  alongside  sighted  workers  in  engi- 
neering shops.  It  was  stated  that  about 
seventy  operations  are  now  being  per- 
formed by  blind  men  and  women.  These 
include  the  manipulation  of  machine 
tools,  such  as  broaching  machines,  drills, 
grinding  machines,  lathes,  punching 
machines,  stamps,  spot-welders,  nut- 
facing  machines,  etc.,  while  on  bench- 
work  blind  operatives  have  been  em- 
ployed    in     cleaning     castings,     nutting 
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bolts  and  packing.  Such  employees,  the 
article  states,  are  working  at  these  se- 
lected occupations  at  the  same  piece- 
work rates  as  normal  workers,  and  are 
earning  as  much  money  in  spite  of  their 
lack  of  vision.  The  blind  workers  are 
said  to  be  steady  and  reliable.  Their 
natural  caution  has  resulted  so  far  in  an 
absence  of  accident. 

"Two  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  ordinary 
industrial  undertakings — (1)  the  difficulty 
of  insurance  against  accident  and  (2)  the 
regulations  of  trades  unions  against  the 
employment  of  persons  who  have  not 
served  an  apprenticeship.  The  first  of 
these  objections,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
met  by  the  payment  of  an  additional 
insurance  premium,  a  matter  which  could 
easily  be  arranged.  As  to  the  second 
objection,  the  members  of  trades  unions 
are  so  sympathetic  towards  the  blind, 
that  it  is  felt  that  if  the  matter  were 
fully  explained  some  relaxation  of  the 
ordinary  rules  would  be  granted  in 
favour  of  the  sightless  workers.  The 
number  of  persons  in  industrial  employ- 
ment in  Scotland  is  approximately 
2,000,000,  and  to  admit  100  or  200  blind 
workers  to  share  in  the  ordinary  indus- 
tries of  the  country  would  be  a  very 
trifling  inroad  on  the  privileges  of  the 
sighted. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  employers  of  labour 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  officials  of  trades 
unions  will  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration. This  Federation  is  in  touch 
with  practically  all  the  blind  in  Scotland, 
and  any  communications  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  38,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh, 
suggesting  possible  openings  for  blind 
workers,  will  be  carefully  followed  up, 
and  suitable  blind  men  or  women  to  fill 
any  possible  post  would  be  brought  for- 
ward for  trial.  What  the  blind  chiefly 
want  is  remunerative  employment,  and 
anyone  who  furnishes  this  will  bring  de- 
light and  enjoyment  to  many  blind  per- 
sons whose  days  are  at  present  spent  in 
hopeless  and  tedious  monotony." 


Our  greatest  glory  is,  not  in  never 
falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall.— 
Confucius, 


THE  PHYSICALLY  DEFECTIVE 
BLIND 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  as  follows:  — 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.I. 

12th  April,   1923. 
Sir  or  Madam, — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  state  that  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  are  considering  the 
opening  of  a  home  at  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea  for  physically  defective  blind  per- 
sons who  are  crippled  or  suffering  from 
some  defect  such  as  paralysis,  weak 
heart,  senility,  etc.,  which  is  not 
amenable  to  medical  treatment,  or  for 
deaf-blind  or  deaf-and-dumb  blind  per- 
sons. 

The  National  Institute  are  already  in 
possession  of  premises  suitable  for  the 
purpose  which  could  be  adapted  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  50  persons  of  one 
sex  (male). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  adapt- 
ing and  furnishing  the  premises  will  be 
about  £3,000,  and  that  the  maintenance 
fees  necessary  will  in  the  first  instance 
be  £2  10s.  a  week.  When  the  home  is 
full  it  is  anticipated  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  maintenance  charges  to 
£2  a  week. 

The  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vision contemplated  would  meet  a  long- 
felt  want  for  blind  persons  of  this  class, 
who  generally  experience  great  difficulty 
in  securing  admission  to  the  ordinary 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  as  early  as  practic- 
able of  the  views  of  your  Committee  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Insti- 
tute could  look  for  support  in  their 
proposal. 

(Signed)  E.  D.  Macgregor. 

An  operetta,  entitled  "L'lle  d 'Amour" 
("  The  Island  of  Love  "),  composed  by 
M.  Bourgoin,  a  blind  Frenchman,  has 
been  produced  with  great  success  at  Mar- 
seilles. 
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JAOUES  DALCROZE,  who 
recently  came  to  England  to 
inspect  the  work  at  the  London 
School  of  Dalcroze  Eurhyth- 
mies and  to  conduct  demon- 
strations, is  greatly  interested 
at  the  moment  in  the  applica- 
cation  of  eurhythmic  methods 
to  sightless  pupils.  Experi- 
ments in  this  direction  have 
been  made  at  Barcelona,  which 
he  describes  as  opening  up  a  new  field 
in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

■"  In  rhythmic  music,"  he  said  in  a 
recent  lecture,  "  the  blind  pupil  can  find 
not  only  great  artistic,  mental,  and  sen- 
sory pleasure,  but  also  the  education  of 
his  muscles  and  sense  of  touch.  He  can 
gain  freedom,  equilibrium,  and  joy  in 
movement,  and  immensely  increased  self- 
confidence." 

The  conception  of  rhythm,  says  Dr. 
Andre  Schlemmer  in  Le  Menestrel,  is  only 
the  sensation  of  a  movement  real  or 
vividly  imagined.  One  cannot  under- 
stand a  movement  clearly  till  one  has 
carried  it  out.  The  principle  of 
"eurhythmies"  is  simple;  the  pupils 
carry  out  movements  on  a  large,  bold 
scale,  following  rhythms  indicated  by  a 
teacher  improvising  at  the  piano.  One 
set  of  effects  is  arrived  at  by  the  mind 
acting  on  the  body,  and  developing 
obedience  of  the  limbs  to  the  will  and  to 
the  idea  to  be  expressed.  The  body 
in  turn  has  a  reactive  effect  upon  the 
mind  through  the  education  of  the  rhyth- 
mic sense,  the  faculty  of  decision,  and 
the  development  of  self-confidence. 

The  blind  pupils  who  have  worked 
upon  this  method,  M.  Dalcroze  says, 
learn  very  quickly  to  direct  themselves 
and  to  move  about  freely  without  col- 
liding with  the  walls  or  with  their  class- 
mates.      They   guide   themselves   by   the 


distance  and  the  direction  of  the  music, 
and  by  its  resonance  against  the  walls 
of  the  room.  It  is  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  these  young  people  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  free,  vigorous  movement, 
and.  for  them,  above  all,  it  is  important 
to  educate  the  motor  and  tactile  sensi- 
bilities, to  teach  them  to  co-ordinate  their 
movements,  to  keep  their  balance,  to 
respond  with  ease  and  certainty  to  un- 
foreseen situations.  M.  Dalcroze  has 
devised  special  series  of  exercises  for  the 
blind.  One  series  is  intended  to  develop 
the  sense  of  an  obstacle  through  noticing 
the  resonance  of  sounds  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  surrounding  it;  another 
trains  the  sense  of  direction,  through 
the  memory,  conscious  and  subconscious, 
of  the  movements  which  have  been  made, 
and  therefore  the  distance  traversed,  and 
so  on.  M.  Dalcroze  thinks  there  is  a 
great  field  of  study  open  to  musicians 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  this  most 
beneficent  work.  Nothing  has  moved 
him  so  much,  in  his  educational  career, 
as  the  joy  and  concentration  of  these 
sightless  children  in  following  a  rhyth- 
mic lesson. 

At  a  lecture  demonstration  given  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  on  March  23rd,  Mr. 
Frank  Roscoe,  the  chairman,  said  that 
from  this  demonstration  they  would 
gather  impressions  of  unsuspected 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind.  They 
would  see  how  the  essentials  of  music 
could  be  translated  into  bodily  movement 
of  surpassing  interest  and  beauty,  and 
how  the  method  of  eurhythmies  aimed 
at  making  real  or  vital  the  perception 
of  rhythm  and  harmony.  The  exercises 
demanded  from  the  teacher  a  high 
quality  of  musicianship  and  from  the 
pupil  a  high  degree  of  bodily  control. 
Beyond  these  requirements  and  results 
the  method  of  eurhythmies  was  full  of 
possibilities,  since  it  was  based  on  a  valid 
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principle  of  all  mental  development, 
namely,  that  the  power  of  reaction  was 
gained  by  reacting;  and  since  every  feel- 
ing, emotion  and  sensation  had  a  phy- 
sical accompaniment,  it  was  a  part  of 
good  education  or  training  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  physical  expression,  which, 
thus  controlled,  aided  in  turn  the  de- 
velopment of  accurate  and  clear  ideas. 

As  on  the  previous  occasion,  a  week 
earlier,  students  from  the  London  School 
of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  demonstrated, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  method  that,  though  the  outline 
of  the  demonstration  was  the  same,  few 
of  the  exercises  were  precisely  similar. 
M.  Dalcroze,  in  opening,  said  that  the 
two  things  needed  in  education  were 
order  and  imagination.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  acquire  imagination  in  the 
schools,  but  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
undeveloped  power  of  response.  His 
aim  was  to  give  confidence  in  this  power 
of  responding — and  to  teach  the  young 
to  realise  in  themselves  whole  spheres  of 
latent  ability,  useful  not  only  for  music 
but  for  the  whole  of  life.  During  the 
demonstration  M.  Dalcroze  asked  stu- 
dents to  continue  talking  among  them- 
selves while  showing  complicated  ex- 
amples in  rhythm,  in  order  to  show  how 
far  such  responses  had  become  mechani- 
cal. The  success  of  these  experiments 
was  a  witness  to  a  ready  association  of 
body  and  mind. — "  Times." 
<=*,       *&> 

ORGAN  RECITALS 

The  series  of  organ  recitals  at  All 
Souls',  Langham  Place,  which  concluded 
on  March  16th,  was  so  successful  that  the 
National  .Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
asked  to  arrange  for  six  blind  organists 
to  contribute  to  a  new  fortnightly  series, 
which  commenced  on  Friday,  April  6th, 
with  the  following  recitalists  :  Mr.  H.  V. 
Spanner,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  C.  Lewis,  Mr. 
William  Wolstenholme,  Mr.  Harold 
Uttley,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Warrilow.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Spanner,  who  opened  the  new  series, 
gives  at  the  National  Institute  a  half- 
yearly  organ  recital,  which  includes  the 
test  pieces  from  the  current  fellowship 
examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists, 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

18  TUFTON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I 
READING  COMPETITION 

'HE  fourth  meeting  of  the  E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial  Reading  Com- 
petition will  be  held  at  the  Library  on 
Saturday,  May  12th. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Mrs, 
Kendal  have  kindly  consented  to  judge 
the  readers  who  qualify  to  compete  in  the 
finals. 

All  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for.. the' 
Blind,  18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.I. 

*%* 

NORTHERN  BRANCH 

A  SUCCESSFUL  Reading  Competi- 
tion was  held  at  the  Northern  Branch 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  5, 
John  Street,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
March  3rd.  There  were  64  competitors 
of  all  ages,  of  whom  the  following  were 
awarded  prizes:  — 
Class  I. — Experts. 

1st  Prize :  Miss  Coupe,  three  guineas. 
2nd  Prize :  Miss  Lizzie  Price,  one  guinea. 
Special:  Miss  B.  Hargreaves,  one  guinea. 
Class  II.- — Amateurs. 

1st  Prize:    Miss  McNeil,  three  guineas. 
2nd     Prize :      Miss     May     Warren,     one 
guinea. 
Class  III. — Young  People. 

1st  Prize :    Ivy  Whitaker,  one  guinea. 
2nd  Prize :   Lilian  Blois,  half-a-guinea. 
Class  IV. — Juveniles. 

1st  Prize :  Miss  Coupe,  three  guineas. 
2nd  Prize  :  Miss  Lizzie  Price,  one  guinea. 
Special :   Miss  B.  Hargreaves,  one  guinea. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  D.  Wright, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  B.  I.  Evans,  B. A,  lec- 
turers in  English  at  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Miss  Winifred  Bramhall, 
Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  a  member  of 
the  Central  Advisory  Committee,  distri- 
buted  the  prizes. 

WE  understand  that  Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon  has  consented  to>  speak  at  the 
jubilee  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood,  on 
Monday,  July  9th,  on  which  occasion  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  preside  and  distri- 
bute the  prizes. 
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NATIONAL  UNION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  \ 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  BLIND 


NDER  the  auspices  of  the 
above-named  Union  the  next 
Annual  Conference  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Cardiff 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
May,  1923,  inclusive.  The 
agenda  just  published  deals 
with  a  variety  of  interesting 
topics,  and  makes  quite 
attractive  reading.  The  dele- 
gates, we  understand,  will  be 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff, 
and  representatives  of  the  local  Institu- 
tion will  also  be  present. 

The  Conference  will  be  presided  over 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  M.A.,  of  Oxford. 
A  paper  is-  to  be  read  by  H.M.  Inspector 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thurman,  on  "  Home  Workers  and 
Home  Teaching,"  and  one  by  Mr.  Ben 
Purse  on  "  Essential  Features  of  a  Well- 
Equipped  After-Care  System." 

Resolutions  dealing  with  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  are  also  to  be  taken,  and 
an  important  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Management  Committee  dealing  with  the 
proposed  educational  cuts  in  respect  of 
Special  Schools.  We  quote  this  resolution 
because  of  its  pressing  importance  at  the 
present  time:  — 

"  This  conference  having  carefully  con- 
sidered Circular  1297  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  29th  January, 
1923,  wishes  to  record  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  policy  outlined  in  the 
aforesaid  circular.  We  consider  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  even  in  these  times  of  sfress 
and  difficulty,  to  do  nothing  which  will 
impair  the  efficiency  either  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  or  of  the  children  for  whose 
welfare  such  teachers  are  responsible.  We 
consider  it  a  monstrous  proposition  to 
talk  about  increasing  the  size  of  the 
special  classes  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
the  teachers  are  grappling  with  intricate 


and  difficult  post-war  problems  such  as 
they  have  before  them,  and  we  deplore 
that  lack  of  thought  fulness  and  care 
which  should  be  exercised  by  a  great 
Department  of  the  State.  We  further 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  un- 
qualified teachers,  as  being  a  reactionary 
and  retrograde  step  which  cannot  be 
compensated  for  by  mere  monetary 
values.  The  true  interests  of  economy, 
we  declare,  cannot  be  served  by  proposals 
such  as  those  outlined  in  the  objection- 
able circular,  and  we  therefore  do  urge 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  order  its  cancellation  without  delay." 
The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  also,  is 
to  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
critical  attention,  and  in  connection  with 
Section  1  of  the  Act,  the  following  reso- 
lutions  are  to  be  submitted  :  — 

1.  "This  conference  considers  that  the 
administration  of  pensions  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  which  includes 
the  same  method  of  calculation  of  means 
as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  income  between  husband 
and  wife  only  (thereby  making  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  including  children  of 
school  age  and  other  dependants)  in- 
volves in  many  cases  a  great  hardship  on 
the  blind  which  was  not  intended  when 
the  Act  was  framed.  This  conference, 
therefore,  requests  the  Secretary  to  com- 
municate with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  or 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
with  a  view  to  the  Act  being  amended." 

2.  "  Having  regard  to  the  disabilities 
imposed  under  Section  1  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  whereunder  it  appears 
that  if  any  sightless  person  is  resident 
in  a  home  where  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion per  head  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
provided  for  under  the  Act,  the  Pensions 
Officer  is  able  to  withdraw  the  allowance 
and  thereby  inflict  considerable  hardship 
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upon  such  blind  persons, — we  emphatic- 
ally declare  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Act,  together  with  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  the  calculation  of  means  upon 
an  entirely  different  basis,  and  we  direct 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to 
the  Minister  of  Health." 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  resolutions 
will  be  brought  before  the  conference 
dealing  with  concessions  in  respect  of 
Radio  Telephony  and  Free  Railway  Tra- 
velling Facilities,  etc.,  etc. 

The  programme  setting  forth  the 
arrangements  is  an  interesting  and 
attractive  one,  and  should  be  the  means 
of  increasing  the  strength  and  prestige  of 
the  organisation. 

The  annual  Statement  of  Accounts  of 
the  Union  just  published  shows  that 
during  the  past  year  the  income  amounted 
to  £843  Os.  5d.  and  the  expenditure  to 
£650   18s.  5d.  .       . 

For  further  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  General 
Secretary,  36,  Bolsover  Street,  London, 
W.l. 

<=*»     <*» 

FURTHER  copies  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  Prior  to 
1830,"  by  E.  R.  Scott,  are  now  avail- 
able from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  price  6d.,  post  free  7d.  Cata- 
logue number  2188. 

ST.  DUNSTANS  ANNIVERSARY 

THE  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  St.  Dunstan's  was 
celebrated  on  the  27th  of  March  by  a 
great  re-union  in  the  Bungalow  in  Re- 
gent's Park.  About  300  blind  soldiers 
were  present,  and  the  greetings  of  old 
comrades,  nurses,  and  friends  made  a 
touching  picture.  Since  the  opening  day 
2,000  men  have  passed  through  the  insti- 
tution, and  have  been  established  in 
business  as  self-supporting  citizens. 
There  are  still  78  men  in  training. 
«$»      «f» 

Not  a  day  passes  over  the  earth  but 
men  and  women  of  no  note  do  great 
deeds,  speak  great  words,  and  suffer  noble 
sorrows. — Charles  Reade. 


AT  THE  FORD  WORKSHOP 

AN  American  correspondent  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette  recently  gave 
an  illuminating  account  of  the  handi- 
capped persons  employed  in  Mr.  Ford's 
motor  works  at  Detroit: — "  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  great  factory  ...  sit 
eight  or  ten  blind  men,  a  little  pile  of 
nuts  and  bolts  to  the  right  and  left  of 
them.  Each  man,  reaching  out  for  a 
bolt  or  nut,  carefully  fits  it,  and  pitches 
the  fitted  parts  into  an  iron  receiving 
box  which  is  later  carried  away. 

"  This  is  an  important  piece  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  Formerly 
it  was  done  by  able-bodied  men,  but  when 
a  number  of  sightless  men  applied  to  him 
for  a  job,  Mr.  Ford  set  about  finding 
work  for  them.  Touch  is  more  accurate 
than  sight  in  this  particular  piece  of 
work,  so  the  blind  men  were  given  the  bolt 
and  nut  fitting  to  do,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  they  earned  their  pay. 

"  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Mr. 
Ford's  belief  that  every  man  in  need 
should  be  given,  not  charity,  but  '  a 
chance.'  This  is  the  principle  according 
to  which  he  engages  all  his  employees. 
.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  very  clear  and 
definite  understanding  with  his  employ- 
ment agencies  that  no  man  is  ever  to  be 
refused  a  job  because  of  his  physical 
condition,  nor  is  he  ever  to  be  discharged 
because  of  physical  disability.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  blind  man  or  a  cripple  can, 
in  the  particular  place  to  which  he  is 
assigned,  perform  just  as  much  work, 
and  therefore  should  receive  just  as  much 
pay,  as  a  whole  able-bodied  man.  .  .  ." 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  also  given 
their  chance  at  the  Ford  workshop,  as  are 
a  number  of  tubercular  sufferers  and  con- 
valescents. A  recent  analysis  of  Mr. 
Ford's  employees  in  Detroit  revealed  the 
fact  that  among  them  were  123  who  had 
crippled  or  amputated  arms,  forearms  or 
hands,  10  were  totally  blind,  207  blind 
in  one  eye,  253  with  one  eye  nearly  blind, 
36  deaf  and  dumb,  60  epileptic,  4  with 
both  feet  and  legs  missing,  and  234  with 
one  foot  or  leg  gone.  All  these  are  re- 
ceiving full  pay. 

<*>    «=*» 
"  Be  not  glad  but  when  thou  hast  done 
well." 
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N  March  5th,  Mr.  Graham 
White  asked  the  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  to  the  Overseas 
Trade  Department,  as  repre- 
senting the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  number  of  local 
authorities  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted schemes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
Sir  W.  Johnson-Hicks  :  The 
number  of  local  authorities  who  have  not 
submitted  schemes  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920;  is  ten. 

Mr.  Graham  White  asked  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Overseas  Trade 
Department,  as  representing  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  number  of  workshops, 
hostels,  and  training  centres  for  blind 
persons  which  have  been  opened  since  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  came  into  opera- 
tion. 

Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks :  Since  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  came  into 
operation,  four  new  workshops  have  been 
opened,  and  considerable  extensions 
have  been  made  to  six  existing  work- 
shops. One  new  hostel  has  been  opened 
and  one  extended.  Training  centres  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  my  right  hon.  friend  is  in- 
formed by  that  Department  that  they 
have  recognised  eight  new  centres  and 
four  new   hostels   for   training   purposes. 

March  29th. — In  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  education,  Sir  John  Simon  said  that 
the  London  special  schools  (for  the  blind 
and  otherwise  defective)  were  the  best 
organised  in  the  world. 

*         *  * 

Recently  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Short  asked  the  Minister  of  Health 


if  he  could  state  the  number  of  local 
authorities  which  had  created  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920. — Mr.  Neville'  Cham- 
berlain replied  :  135  local  authorities  out 
of  145  have  submitted  schemes  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  I  under- 
stand that  five  other  authorities  have 
schemes   at   present   under   consideration. 

Mr.  Short  also  asked  the  Minister  of 
Health  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  are  blind  or  partially  blind? 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  The  latest  esti- 
mates which  I  have  received  from  local 
education  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  of  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  their  areas  who  are  blind  or 
partially  blind  relate  to  the  year  1920 
and  give  a  total  of  5,800. 

Colonel  Lane-Fox,  Secretary  of  Mines, 
has  circulated  a  tabular  statement  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  by  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  miners'  nystagmus 
since   1910. 

The  statement  shows  that,  whereas  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  compen- 
sation in  respect  of  disablement  due  to 
nystagmus  in  1910  was  1,618,  it  in- 
creased steadily  in  the  next  four  years  to 
2,518,  3,195,  4,550,  and  5,992.  Figures 
for  the  war  years,  1915  to  1918,  are  not 
available,  but  by  1919  the  number  of 
compensation  cases  had  reached  6,449; 
in  1920  it  was  7,028;  and  in  1921  it  had 
fallen  to  6,717.  The  following  figures 
show  the  number  of  compensation  cases 
per  1,000  persons  employed  below  ground 
in  the  years  indicated,  the  total  number 
of  persons  so  employed  varying  in  the 
period  under  review  from  about  834,000 
to  about  973,000;  — 1910.  1.94;  1911, 
2.96;  1912,  3.69;  1913,  5.09;  1914,  7.17; 
1919,  6.90;  1920,  7.22;  1921,  7.40. 
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Dane,  Clemence.     Regiment  of  Women  ...  6  vols. 

Dell,   E.    M.     Hundredth  Chance   8  vols. 

Graham,    Winifred.     Mary   6  vols. 

Grey,    Zane.     Lone   Star    Ranger  5  vols. 

Grey,    Zane.     Wildfire    5  vols. 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Joanna  Godderi   6  vols. 

Kyne,   P.   B.     Green  Pea   Pirates  4  vols. 

Lucas,  E.  V.     You  Know  what  People  are  1  vol. 

Macaulay,   Rose.     Dangerous    Ages   4  vols. 

Ollivant,    A.     Boy    Woodburn    5  vols. 

Peake,  C.   M.  A.     Eli  of  the   Downs  5  vols. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  Human  Boy  and  the  War  4  vols. 

Raine,    Allen.     Torn    Sails   4  vols. 

Sidgwick,    Ethel.     Duke   Jones    7  vols. 

Sinclair,    May.     Combined   Maze    5  vols. 

Strang,   Mrs.    H.     Mrs.   Strang's   Annual 

for  Girls  4  vols. 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwel!.     Lonesome  Heights  ...  4  vols. 

Walpole,   Hugh.     The   Cathedral    7  vols. 

White,    S.    E.     Silent  Places    3  vols. 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.     All  Sorts  5  vols. 

Vachell,   H.  A.     Her  Son  (Grade   I.)   5  vols. 

Young,    F.    Brett.     Crescent   Moon    4  vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"A.  E."     Candle  of  Vision^. 2  vols. 

Acton,   Lord.     Lectures  on   French  Revolu- 

lution,   eel.    J.  N.    Figges   and   R.    V. 

Laurence     (E.   W.  Austin    Memorial 

Fund.)     6  vols. 

Beaumont,  F.,  &  J.  Fletcher.     Knight  of 

the  Burning  Pestle  2  vols. 
Besant,   Mrs.     Theosophy  in  Relation  to 

Human  Life  2  vols. 
Beresford,  Admiral  Lord  Charles.  Memoirs 

of  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  10  vols. 
Birmingham.  G,  A.  Padre  in  France  ...  3  vols. 
Davies,  E.  Chivers.    When  I  was  a  Boy 

in  Serbia  2  vols. 
Euripides.  Bacchae  (trans.  G.  Murray)  ...  1  vol. 
Euripides.     Trojan    Women 

(trans.  G.   Murray)  1  vol. 

Gore,  Bishop.     Deity  of  Christ 1  vol. 

Hodgkin,   L.  V.     Stories  from  a 

"  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  "  3. vols. 

Hogarth,   D.   G.     Ancient  East  3  vols. 

Holmes,  E.     Give  me  the  Young  2  vols. 

Jinarajadasa,  C.       History   in   the  Light  of 

Re-incarnation 1   vol. 

Lange,  A.     In  the  Amazon   Jungle    3  vols. 

Loghe,  S.  de.     The  Straits  Impregnable  ...  5  vols. 

Morison  &  Lamont.     An   Adventure   2  vols. 

Phillips,     Alison.     Modern     Europe,      1815 

1899  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund.)10  vols. 
Powell,    E.    J.        Psychic    Research    in    the 

New   Testament    1  vol. 

Reade,  W.   Martyrdom  of  Man   8  vols. 

Stock,  R.     Cruise  of  the  Dream  Ship   3  vols. 

Ward,.  A.    W.     Chaucer         3  vols. 

Wister,    Owen.     A   Straight    Deal 3  vols. 

Wyatt,   A.   J.     Tutorial  History  of   English 

Literature   (1066-1892)    '. 5  vols. 

FOREIGN. 
Chouville,  L.     Trois  Semaines  en  France    3  vols. 
Daudet,   A.     Jack      15  vols. 

ESPERANTO. 

Hauff,    W.     La   Karavano    3  vols. 


RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MASSAGE 
LIBRARY  (National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 

POCKET  EDITIONS. 

Harding-Freeland,  F.R.C.S.  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Rheumatism. 

Poynton,  F.  John,  M.D.  Venous  Thrombosis 
during  an  attack  of  acute  Rheumatism  in 
a  Child. 

Romer,   Frank,   M.R.C.S.     Sports  Injuries. 

Lynn-Thomas,  Sir  John,  K.B.E.  Bones  and 
Joints. 

Holmes,  Gordon,  M.D.  Tabes  Dorsalis  (Loco- 
motor Ataxy). 

Turrell,  W.  J.,  M.A.  Therapeutic  Action  of 
Radiant  Energy  (Radiant  Heat  and  Light). 

BRUSH-MAKING  MACHINERY 

WE  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
clerical  error  in  the  article, 
"Brush-Making  Machinery,"  published 
on  page  8  of  the  April  BEACON.  Refe- 
rence was  made  to  Messrs.  Berry's 
"  boarding  machines,"  which  should,  of 
course,    read    "  boring  machines." 

A  BLIND  COMPOSER 

REPORTING  on  a  song-recital  which 
was  given  at  the  Chelsea  Town 
Hall  on  March  20th,  a  Times  critic 
writes:  "  F"or  sheer  beauty  of  the 
ethereal  kind  nothing  in  the  programme 
equalled  Sinclair  Logan's  setting  of 
"  How  Sweet  the  Moonlight,"  exquisitely 
sung  by  Mr.  John  Coates  as  an  extra 
encore."  «$»    ,    ^ 

A  BLIND  CANON 

THE  death  took  place  last  month  at 
the  historic  Restoration  House, 
Rochester,  of  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  H. 
Robins,  until  recently  Rural  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  for  thirty-seven  years 
Vicar  of  Gillingham.  Canon  Robins, 
who  was  76  years  of  age,  had  been 
totally  blind  from  the  age  of  16,  when, 
while  playing  cricket,  he  was  struck  in 
the  eye  by  a  ball.  Despite  his  handicap, 
he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  was  later  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Canon  Robins  is  said  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  cheerful  and  genial 
disposition  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
He  was  an  excellent  'cellist. 
«=S~  <=$=, 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  has  graci- 
ously accepted  a  wedding-gift  of  three 
pairs  of  socks  knitted  by  a  blind  girl 
attached  to  the  Cardiff  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 
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THE  AMERICAN   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ELUSION  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  these  columns 
to  the  "American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,"  which  came 
into  existence  some  two  years 
ago  as  a  central  agency  for 
nation-wide  service  for  the 
blind. 
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IP*  Since  its  inception  the  work 

^^  U  has  proceeded  apace,  under  the 
official  leadership  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  Corporation,  whose  keen 
interest  in  the  blind  and  whose  generous 
financial  assistance  has  been  greatly 
valued;  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Director- 
General,  whose  great  work  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  the  Braille  system  is 
universally  appreciated  and  admired,  and 
of  an  executive  committee  of  experienced 
and  deeply  interested  workers  for  the 
blind.  Permanent  headquarters  have  now 
been  established  at  701,  Hartford  Build- 
ings, 41,  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
City. 

Work  for  the  blind  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  is  here  contemplated  has  never  before 
been  accomplished  in  America.  The  great 
aim  of  the  Foundation  is  Fellowship  of 
Service,  an  aim  which  it  hopes  to  realise 
by  acting  as  a  clearing-house  which  shall 
extend  nation-wide  service  and  co-opera- 
tion to  all  existing  agencies  which  serve 
the  blind  or  the  partially  blind.  Further, 
it  hopes  to  initiate  movements  to  estab- 
lish associations  throughout  the  United 
States,    and    to    assist    in    forming    state 


commissions  and  other  agencies,  and  it 
will  study  and  report  upon  the  best 
methods  of  management  and  organisa- 
tion. Three  bureaus  have  already  been 
established  :  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Moreover, 
the  Foundation  will  co-operate  with  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  with  all  the  Boards  of 
Health  and  Education  throughout  the 
States  m  the  establishment  of  well- 
equipped  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
in  public  schools.  It  plans  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  blind, 
to  make  a  compilation  of  occupations 
being  undertaken  by  the  blind  in  which 
they  are  succeeding  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  and  to  disseminate  this  knowledge 
to  all  the  agencies  in  the  various  States. 
By  means  of  its  Bureau  of  Information, 
it  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  best 
methods  for  training  teachers,  and  help 
to  organise  courses  for  this  work.  In  like 
manner,  the  best  methods  of  training  for 
field  agents,  home  teachers  and  secre- 
taries   will   be    studied. 

The  higher  education  of  blind  girls 
and  boys  will  be  fostered  by  the  provi- 
sion of  scholarships,  and,  as  the  work  of 
the  Foundation  increases,  the  scholarship 
system  of  education  will  be  expanded 
and  developed. 

A  great  effort  will  also  be  made  to 
assist  in  increasing  the  output  of  litera- 
ture  for  the  blind.      Other  activities  will 
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include  the  study  of  the  management  of 
industrial  shops,  of  wages  paid  to  blind 
workers,  of  the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  direct  competition  with  the  sighted,  of 
the  production  and  dissemination  of 
literature  for  the  blind,  of  forms  of 
recreation  for  blind  children,  and  of  club 
and  other  social  activities.  The  Founda- 
tion will  make  recommendations  as  to 
standardisation  of  the  best  kind  of  local 
and  state  legislation  for  minimising  the 
handicap  of  blindness  without  pauperis- 
ing the  blind. 

That  excellent  review,  "  The  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,"  has  now  become  the 
organ  of  the  Foundation,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
former  Director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Board  of  Education,  Massa- 
chusetts. Whilst  explaining  what  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  in  America,  it 
will  also  be  concerned  with  work  abroad, 
as  the  Foundation  proposes  to  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  workers  for  the  blind 
in  foreign  countries,  and  by  means  of 
contact,  by  the  give  and  take  of  ideas,  to 
find  out  the  way  to  better  policies  and 
conditions.  This  contact  will  assure  ex- 
change of  literature  on  work  for  the 
blind,  and  it  is  hoped  to  gather  together 
a  reference  library  of  domestic  and 
foreign  books  and  periodicals  relating  to 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

As  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  has 
been  appointed  Director-General  of  the 
Foundation,  whilst  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
formerly  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ohio,  is 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research. 
By  these  two  appointments,  the  Founda- 
tion has  secured  the  services  of  men  of 
wide  sympathies  and  sure  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  A  graduate  from 
the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Irwin  obtained  his  B.A.  de- 
gree at  Harvard  in  1907,  became  the 
director  of  industries  for  blind  men 
under  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  organiser  and  superintendent 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  During  the 
summer  of  1921,  and  again  in  1922,  Mr. 
Irwin  conducted  a  course  for  home 
teachers  for  the  blind  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege,  Columbia    University,    and    he  was 


the  editor  of  the  clear  type  series  of  books 
which  includes  all  the  text  books  used 
in  sight  saving  classes  in  America.  For 
twelve  years  he  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

The  new  editor  of  the  "Outlook" 
brings  to  his  task  valuable  experience 
acquired  as  a  teacher,  a  lecturer,  director 
of  Commissions  for  the  Blind,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  an  office  which  he 
now  holds.  An  account  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  will  be 
found  on  page  13  of  this  issue  of  the 
Beacon. 

A  word  should  be  said  concerning  the 
new  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  whose 
cover,  depicting  Knowledge  raising  the 
veil  of  Darkness,  may  be  said  to  an- 
nounce in  some  measure  the  aims  of  the 
magazine  and  of  the  organisation  which 
it  represents.  Full  of  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  blind  in  many 
varied  occupations,  current  events,  musi- 
cal notes,  associations  and  societies  for 
the  blind  in  America  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  admirable  photographs,  this  review 
should  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the  work 
of  an  organisation  to  which  we  wish  all 
possible  success. 

TWO   APPEALS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LORD  BURNHAM,  the  Hon.  Trea- 
surer of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  has 
issued  an  appeal  for  £75,000  in  order  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  the  work. 
Another  appeal  which  will  interest  our 
readers  is  that  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  which  asks  for  the  sum  of 
£50,000  for  the  extension  of  its  premises. 

A  BLIND  CENTENARIAN 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  WATSON,  of 
Dalston,  has  just  celebrated  her 
102nd  birthday. 

She  has  been  blind  for  the  past  27 
years,  but  her  general  health  is  good  and 
her  memory  excellent. 

Asked  the  secret  of  her  long  life,  Mrs. 
Watson  told  a  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  inter- 
viewer :  "  I  have  no  secret.  I  put  it  down 
to  God's  goodness  and  His  love ;  also 
work  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  you  will 
live  all  the  longer  for  it." 
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WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

CO  OPERATION  BETWEEN  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYING  AGENCIES 

has  more  specifically  to  be  guarded 
against  in  cases  where  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  for  Special  School  pur- 
poses is  not  the  same  as  the  Authority  for 
the  purposes  of  Higher  Education. 

These  difficulties  and  the  absence  of 
any  carefully  administered  system  of 
after-care  have  resulted  in  the  past  in 
many  more  blind  persons  being  trained 
than  can  be.  accounted  for  as  following 
useful  and  satisfactory  employments. 
There  has,  consequently,  been  a  consider- 
able waste  in  expenditure  which  might 
have  been  avoided. 


nHE  following  Circular,  No. 
387,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health:  — 
I  AM  directed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  to  say  that  he 
has  been  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Education  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of 
co-operation  between  Local 
Authorities  and  Managers  of 
Institutions  in  activities  relating  to  the 
training  and  employment  of  the  blind. 

The  primary  object  of  training  a  blind 
person  should  be  to  fit  him  for  following 
some  definite  vocation  in  which  he  can 
become  in  greater  or  less  degree  self- 
supporting,  and  through  which  he  will 
acquire  that  self-confidence  and  indepen- 
dence essential  to  his  own  future  welfare 
and  happiness.  In  order  that  this  object 
may  be  achieved  and  that  an  adequate 
return  on  the  cost  of  the  training  may 
be  ensured,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  training  is  such  as  will  lead  naturally 
and  without  discontinuity  to  the  vocation 
which  he  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

Cases  not  infrequently  occur  where 
training  has  been  entered  into  without 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  suitable  em- 
ployment in  the  particular  trade  in  the 
locality  where  the  student  is  likely  to 
settle,  or  where  training  has  been  con- 
tinued in  a  trade  in  which  it  is  soon  clear 
that  the  blind  person  cannot  ever  hope  to 
become  proficient.  In  other  cases,  the  end 
of  the  training  period  is  reached  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  secure  employ- 
ment, with  the  consequence  that  not  only 
is  there  no  contact  between  the  last  years 
of  training  and  the  future  workshop  con- 
ditions, but  there  is  a  definite  interval  in 
which  the  blind  person  is  left  to  his  own 
resources,  sometimes  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. Similarly,  it  is  essential  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  Special  School 
period  arrives,  all  arrangements  should 
have  been  made  for  the  future  training 
of  the  pupil.  The  risk  of  any  protracted 
interval  of  idleness  at  this  impressionable 
period    cannot    be  over-emphasised,    and 


This  matter  is  clearly  of  concern,  not 
only  to  the  contributing  bodies,  whether 
Education  Authorities  or  Boards  of 
Guardians,  but  also  to  the  Local  Authori- 
ties under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
with  whom  rests  the  duty  of  making  pro- 
vision ultimately  for  blind  persons.  The 
selection  of  suitable  trades,  the  care 
given  to  the  training  itself,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  whole  process  from  the  last 
years  of  Special  School  education 
through  the  period  of  vocational  training 
to  the  commencement  of  employment, 
will  influence  the  capacity  of  the  indivi- 
dual blind  persons  to  perform  satisfac- 
tory  work   as  journeymen. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  end  in  view 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  active  in- 
terest of  all  those  directly  concerned  with 
the  training  and  future  employment  of 
the  blind.  The  following  suggestions 
are,  therefore,  made  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Local  Authorities,  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  Managers  of  Schools  and 
Institutions  :  — 

(a)  The  present  practice  of  modifying 
the  curriculum  for  the  older  children  in 
Special  Schools  for  the  Blind  should  be 
continued  in  order  that  every  child  may, 
without  prejudice  to  his  general  educa- 
tion, make  a  start  with  the  preliminary 
stages  of  vocational  training  not  less  than 
two  years  before  he  attains  the  age  of  16. 
Moreover,  with  a  view  to  securing  con- 
tinuity of  education  and  training,  it  is 
important  that  during  this  period  the 
Authority      responsible      for      the     child 
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should  get  into  touch  with  the  Local 
Education  Authority  or  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  whom  will  devolve  the  duty 
of  providing  for  him  subsequently.  In 
this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  ensure 
that  no  break  other  than  that  involved  in 
a  vacation  will  be  allowed  to  occur  be- 
tween the  child's  departure  from  the 
Special  School  and  his  entry  on  a  full- 
time   vocational   course. 

(b)  The  progress  record  required  to  be 
kept  in  respect  of  each  pupil  in  the 
Special  School  should  be  made  available 
for  those  responsible  for  his  continued 
training,  and  should  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Institution  to 
which  he  is  sent.  This  record  will  pro- 
vide a.  useful  indication  of  the  student's 
general  ability  and  of  any  particular 
capacity  which  he  may  have  developed. 

(c)  In  selecting  a  suitable  occupation 
for  training,  regard  should  be  had  not 
only  to  the  predilection  and  capacity  of 
the  individual,  but  to  the  likelihood  of 
remunerative  employment  in  that  occupa- 
tion in  the  locality  in  which  he  may  be 
settled.  This  is  clearly  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  case  of  the  trades  practised 
by  men  than  of  those  practised  generally 
by  women.  The  former  are  more 
specialised,  whereas  knitting,  chair- 
caning  and  weaving  are  likely  to  be  of 
value  anywhere.  Regard  should  also  be 
had  to  the  possibility  of  the  student  be- 
coming a  home-worker,  in  which  case  the 
training  would  require  modification. 
Training  should  not  be  continued  in  a 
trade  which  is  likely  to  prove  unsuitable. 
It  is,  moreover,  of  importance,  wherever 
possible,  to  provide  training  in  two  or 
more  allied  trades,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  depression  in  the  one  industry,  the 
blind  person  may  be  able  to  take  up  the 
other  as  a  secondary  occupation. 

The  future  employing  agency  should 
be  consulted  at  every  stage  of  training, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  training  the 
student  should  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  future  workshop  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

(<f). Six  months  before  the  conclusion 
of  training  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Training     Institutions     and     the     future 


employing  agency  should,  either  separ- 
ately or,  if  possible,  jointly,  assess  the 
student's  capacity  from  the  point  of  view 
of  (1)  the  quality  of  his  work;  (2)  the 
speed  of  his  execution;  and  (3)  the 
degree  of  independence  that  he  has 
acquired.  Their  assessment  of  these 
qualities  should  be  entered  on  the  pro- 
gress record  and  should  indicate  the 
points  upon  which  effort  in  the  last  six 
months  of  training  should  be  concen- 
trated. 

(e)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gress records  kept  in  the  Special  Schools 
should  be  passed  on  to  and  kept  up  to 
date  in  the  Training  Institutions.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  or  others  responsible  for 
the  student's  education  and  training 
should  require  this  to  be  done.  These 
records  should  be  called  for  and  exam- 
ined periodically  by  those  authorities 
and  should  be  made  available  in  every 
reasonable  way,  and  wherever  desirable, 
to  the  Local  Authorities  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  and  to  the  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies directly  interested  in  the  case. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Education  are  both  concerned  in  this 
matter  and  feel  sure  that  the  diligent  ob- 
servance of  the  above  suggestions  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  will  obviate  a  good 
deal  of  waste  not  only  in  expenditure, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  in  human 
material  also.  The  sole  purpose  of  train- 
ing a  blind  person  is  to  make  him  as 
independent  as  his  blindness  and  his 
capacity  permit,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  will  not  be  prepared  from  and 
after  the  1st  April,  1924,  to  admit,  other- 
wise than  temporarily,  on  their  registers 
for  grant  purposes  any  blind  person  as  a 
journeyman  until  the  employing  agency 
has  satisfied  the  Ministry  that  he  has 
reached  as  high  a  standard  in  the  quality, 
speed  and  independence  of  his  workman- 
ship as  is  reasonably  attainable  by  him. 

Further  copies  of  this  circular  may  be 
purchased  through  any  bookseller  or 
directly  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office 
(price   Id.  net). 

(Signed)  H.  O.  Stutchbury, 

(A  special  article  on  the  above  subject  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue — Editor.) 
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The  Paisley  and  District  Workshop 
FOR  THE  BLIND. — The  Annual  Re- 
port for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1922,  is  now  to  hand.  Although  there 
was  no  falling  off  in  subscriptions,  the 
general  industrial  depression  caused  a 
considerable  decrease  in  orders  for  goods, 
and  during  the  year  sales  to  the  value  of 
£2,249  were  effected  as  compared  with 
£4,507  in  the'  preceding  year.  The 
necessity  of  putting  the  workers  on  short 
time  was  fortunately  avoided,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  £1,045  was  paid  to  the  blind 
in  wages.  A  government  grant  of  £153 
and  a  legacy  of  £100  were  received. 
<*» 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and 
DUMB. — The  Annual  Report  for  1921- 
1922  contains  a  record  of  progressive 
work,  although  the  Trading  Account 
shows  a  considerable  loss,  attributable  to 
the     prevailing      industrial       depression. 


Sales  amounting  to  £19,609  were  effected, 
£8,437  was  paid  to  the  blind  in  wages, 
gratuities,  etc.,  and  pensions  and  relief 
to  blind  non-workers  amounting  to  £631. 
On  March  31st,  1922,  there  were  512 
blind  persons  on  the  register,  of  whom  1 15 
were  in  the  Trading  Department,  and 
17  came  under  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  7,794  visits  were  paid  during 
the  year,  and  the  following  grants  were 
received:  (Ministry  of  Health,  £1,502; 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (part 
proceeds  of  Campaign  Fund),  £1,391; 
Leeds  Education  Committee  (Technical 
Instruction),  £42;  Board  of  Education 
(singing  and  knitting),  £38.  Legacies 
amounting  to  £103  were  received. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  whereby 
the  National  Institute  undertakes  the  col- 
lection of  subscriptions,  the  Leeds  Incor- 
porated Institution  receiving  £2,500  per 
annum. 


WORKSHOPS  FOR  BLIND   PERSONS 

ON  April  27th,  Mr.  Groves  asked  the 
Minister  of  Health  the  number  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  have  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920;  and 
whether  the  utilisation  of  the  charitable 
institutions  has  given  the  help  that  his 
Department  anticipated  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  four  new 
workshops  have  been  opened  and  con- 
siderable extensions  have  been  made  to 
six  existing  workshops.  The  answer  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  is  in  the 
affirmative. 


THE    BLIND 

NOTICES    IN    PARLIAMENT 

PHYSICALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

C\&  May  18th  the  following  reply  to  a 


question  was  given  :  — 
There  are  about  500  blind  or  partially 
blind  children  and  about  1,300  crippled 
children  for  whom  provision  is  not  made 
m  recognised  schools  or  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Out  of  the  318  local  education  authori- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  297  have 
established  clinics  for  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  school  children  found  to  be 
suffering  from  physical  defects. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  OUR  LADY 
of  Health,  Lisbon. — We  have 
received  a  brief  report  of  this  Institution, 
at  which  twelve  aged  blind  men  and 
women  are  at  present  being  cared  for.  It 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  funds  are  urgentty  required. 
<*> 

pennsylvania  home  teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind. — The  report  to 
hand  of  this  Society  indicates  a  strenuous 
and  successful  year's  work  in  connection 
both  with  visiting  and  the  loaning  of 
books.  Six  home  teachers  have  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  searching  out  and 
teaching  the  adult  blind  in  Pennsylvania ; 
three  of  these  teachers  work  in  Philadel- 
phia, two  travel  from  county  to  county  in 
the  State,  and  one  is  stationed  at  Pitts- 
burgh. In  this  manner  7,290  visits  were 
paid  during  the  year  to  1,500  blind 
persons;  530  new  cases  were  cared  for, 
and  a  total  of  1,927  lessons  was  given. 

As  regards  the  Library,  the  Act  of 
April,  1904,  by  which  the  United  States 
Government  provided  for  free  transporta- 
tion of  embossed  literature  within  certain 
restrictions,  gave  a  considerable  impetus 
to  home  teaching  and  to  the  loaning  of 
books.  In  1922  a  total  of  31,637  books 
was  loaned   to  830  readers,    and   82  new 


aders  were  added  to  the  list. 

The  di 

ibution  was  as  follows  :  — 

American  Braille 

4,233 

European  Braille 

148 

Revised  Braille 

1,574 

Moon                 

24,967 

Line  Letter 

14 

New  York  Point         

701 

31,637 

While    the    United   States  Government 
provides     50,000     dollars     annually     for 


supplying  text  and  other  books  in  em- 
bossed types  for  blind  school  children,  it 
makes  no  provision  of  any  kind  for 
embossed  books  for  the  adult  blind.  The 
secretary,  Miss  Isabel  Kennedy,  expresses 
deep  gratitude  at  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
oroducing  books  in  the  Moon  type,  which 
are  supplied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
at  cost  price. 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. — The 
Year  Book  for  1922  of  the  above  Insti- 
tute, which  is  now  to  hand,  is  full  of 
interest.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
June  30th,  1922,  109  pupils  were  on  the 
register.  The  school  curriculum  provides 
for  complete  primary  and  secondary 
courses,  based  on  the  syllabuses  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  includes 
music,  manual  training  and  physical 
training.  A  table  showing  the  percentages 
of  papers  accepted  by  the  Education 
Department  in  the  Regents'  examinations 
testifies  to  the  excellent  work  of  students 
and  teachers. 

At  the  Anniversary  Exercises  last  year 
manual  training  was  given  prominence. 
Every  feature  was  shown  from  the 
simplest  sewing  to  the  highest  art  in 
needle  and  machine  work,  knitting,  cro- 
cheting, weaving,  woodwork,  caning, 
basket-making,  piano-tuning  and  cook- 
ing. The  fundamental  purpose  of  these 
manual  activities  being  the  co-ordination 
of  hand  with  brain,  every  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  do  as  much  of  the  manual 
work  as  possible.  The  pupils  find  a 
means  of  cultivating  their  social  natures 
and  learning  the  value  of  team-work  in 
their  clubs,  which  they  manage  them- 
selves, and  in  the  associations  of  the 
playground.      Much  enjoyment  has  been 
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found  by  some  of  the  boys  in  experi- 
menting with  radio  receiving  sets  which 
they  have  themselves  erected. 

A  notable  service  to  the  blind  in  gene- 
ral during  the  year  was  rendered  through 
th*  visit  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Edward 
Va\i  Cleve,  to  the  Caribbean  island,  Porto 
Rico,  where  he  was  able  to  help  consider- 
ably in  the  furtherance  of  the  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Loaizo  Cordero  gathered  together  the 
blind  of  the  island  and  proved  to  the 
legislature  that  they  could  be  taught, 
blind  children  had  grown  up  in  ignorance 
to  an  adult  condition  of  despised  depen- 
dence. The  legislature  had"  now  voted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  plans 
would  be  speedily  realised. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
success  of  the  course  of  training  for  home 
teachers  held  at  Columbia  University 
Summer  School  in  1921.  At  Harvard, 
academic  work  in  study  of  the  problems 
of  teaching  and  helping  the  blind  was 
carried  on  in  1921-1922. 

Included  in  the  Year  Book  is  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Principal  in  his 
function  as  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
in  June,  1922,  at  Austin,  Texas.  After 
drawing  attention  to  the  part  that  wire- 
less may  play  in  the  lives  of  the  blind 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  passed  on  to  the  Optophone. 
Efforts  were  still  being  made  to  perfect 
the  instrument;  simplifications  had  been 
introduced,  and  now  a  blind  woman  was 
able  to  read  from  printed  books  at  the 
rate  of  25  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  welcomed  the  passing 
of  "  dual  "  schools.  Realising  the  dis- 
advantages of  putting  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  into  close  association,  the  States  of 
California,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
had  recently  taken  definite  steps  to  with- 
draw the  blind  children  into  separate 
establishments. 

Encouragement  had  been  given  to  the 
educational  forces  devoted  to  training 
the  young  blind  by  the  action  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  in  providing  funds 
in  1922  for  enlarging  the  plant  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


SOME  FILMS  OF  THE  BLIND 

ON  May  17th,  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  representatives  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  as 
well  as  other  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  attended  at  Beck 
House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  to  inspect  a 
film  which  depicts  the  blinded  soldiers  in 
Germany  working  at  mass  production  in 
factories  alongside  sighted  workers.  The 
machines  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
blind  workmen,  and  all  necessary  guards 
against  accidents  are  provided.  The 
class  of  work  upon  which  these  men  are 
usually  engaged  is  most  frequently  that 
which  is  distributed  among  women 
workers.  In  Germany  the  wages  paid  are 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  those  earned  by 
sighted  labour,  but  perhaps  a  more 
modest  estimate — and  that  an  accurate 
one — would  be  to  say  that  about  80  per 
cent,  is  actually  earned.  In  France, 
where  the  piece-work  system  operates, 
blind  factory  workers  earn  from  one  to 
three  francs  per  hour,  or  from  6s.  8d.  to 
£\  daily,  according  to  the  class  of  work 
on  which  they  are  employed. 

Another  film  exhibited  at  the  same  time 
showed  the  blind  employed  in  ordinary 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  Germany,  but 
this  did  not  impress  us  at  all  favourably, 
as  the  methods  employed  were  far  behind 
those  in  use  in  this  country.  The  two 
films  were  very  kindly  presented  to  the 
National  Institute  by  Mrs.  Rossendale, 
who  is  greatly  interested  in  all  social 
movements  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  and  who  for  a  considerable  time 
has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the 
Manuscript  Department  of  the  Institute. 

The  same  evening  a  film  showing  the 
blind  folk  at  work  and  at  play  at  the 
up-to-date  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  was  also  shown,  and 
proved  extremely  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. This  film  was  presented  to  the 
National  Institute  by  Mr.  H.  Hedger, 
manager  of  the  Sydney  Institute. 


The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books, 
events  are  their  tutors,  great  actions  nre 
their  eloquence. — Macaiilay. 
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TABLE  TENNIS  AND  THE  BLIND 

SPORT  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
good  fellowship."  With  these 
words  Mr.  Mowatt,  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
brought  to  a  close  the  All-England  Table 
Tennis  Championship,  of  which  the  finals 
were  played  at  the  Stadium  Club,  Hol- 
born,  on  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  Sport  and  good  fellowship  in- 
variably go  together,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  enlist  sportsmen  in  the  shape 
of  table-tennis  players  to  exercise  their 
prowess  in  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

For  months  the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  All- 
England  Table  Tennis  Championship  has 
been  hotly  contested  in  towns  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  May  1st,  when 
the  preliminary  finals  were  played  at 
Messrs.  Selfridge's,  the  pick  of  the 
players  was  left  to  fight  for  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cups,  tenable  for  one  year, 
and  handsome  prizes,  including  two 
motor-cars,  a  motor-cycle  and  a  lady's 
fur  coat. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  final  play  at 
the  Sports  Stadium  enjoyed  a  rare  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Mr.  J.  Thompson's 
fine  play  secured  for  him  the  Men's 
Championship  Cup,  as  well  as  a  "  Cal- 
thorpe  "  motor-car  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mann,  Egerton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  while  the 
Women's  Championship  fell  to  15-year- 
old  Miss  K.  Berry,  who  received  a  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  and  a  "  Calthorpe  " 
motor-car.  The  second  prizes  of  a  motor- 
cycle and  a  lady's  fur  coat  were  won 
respectively  by  Mr.  Benet  (Metropolitan 
area)  and  Miss  A.  Hall  (East  Midland 
area).  Forty-three  gold  medals  and 
forty  silver  medals  were  presented  to  area 
finalists. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Williams  officiated  as 
referee.  The  prizes  were  presented  by 
Lord  Desborough,  well-known  in  the 
world  of  sport.  After  the  presentation, 
Captain  Towse,  V.C.,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  for  organising  the 
championship  in  support  of  the  Institute. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mowatt.  The 
proceedings  terminated  on  a  note  of  good 
fellowship,    and    next    year's    Champion- 


ship will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  and  pleasure. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  the  following : 
Mr.  Austin  F.  Carris,  the  honorary 
national  organiser ;  Lord  Desborough ;  the 
directors  of  the  Stadium  Club  and 
Messrs.  Self  ridge  &  Co.,  both  of  whom 
gave  the  use  of  their  premises  without 
charge;  Mr.  A.  H.  Williams,  the  official 
referee;  the  committee  of  the  Table-Ten- 
nis Association;  and  the  honorary  local 
organisers  and  club  secretaries  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  morning  of  the  final  competi- 
tion, a  party  of  table-tennis  players 
visited  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  A  tour  was  made  of  the  building 
in  Great  Portland  Street,  and  all  the 
visitors  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in 
every  branch  of  the  work  which  is  being 
undertaken  for  the  blind  community. 


THE    "LIGHT    IN    DARKNESS" 
BIRTHDAY  LEAGUE 

THE  object  of  the  British  Blind 
Branch  of  this  League  is  to  give 
a  Birthday  Thank-offering  for  the 
spiritual,  social  and  educational  blessings 
enjoyed  by  the  blind  of  this  country  in 
contrast  to  the  generally  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  blind  in  India.  Only- 
blind  members  are  admitted  To  this 
branch  of  the  League  which,  since  its  in- 
ception in  1904,  has  supported  three 
children  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  at 
Palamcottah,  South  India,  and  is  now 
responsible  for  the  care  of  two  little  boys. 

A  report  of  this  branch  may  be  seen 
in  the  April  number  of  Channels  of 
Blessing. 

Would-be  members  should  apply  to 
Miss  H.  E.  Boord,  8,  Stanley  Gardens, 
London,  W.ll. 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  April  74  new  cases  came 
under  their  care  (41  men  and  33  women). 
Gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£"39  3s.  5d.  The  number  of  visits  paid 
was  56.  The  amount  expended  in  train- 
ing fees  was  £156  ;  in  relief  £273  17s.  9d., 
and  in  relief  administered  by  branches 
£69  15s. 
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THE  WELFARE  OF  BLIND  BABIES 

AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL   BABY  WEEK   COUNCIL 

PROGRAMME 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council  is  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  E.  Walker  Finlay  who  was  appointed  sole  representative  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  January  1917.  Since  that  date  Miss  Finlay  has  remained  an  active  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Literature  Sub-Committee.  For  three  years  she  has  filled  the  role 
of  Vice- Chairman  of  the  Executive,  and  she  has  made   every  effort  to   keep  the  needs  of  the  blind 

well  to  the  fore. 


INCE  the  inauguration  of  the 
National  Baby  Week  Council 
in  January,  1917,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
allied  itself  closely  with  this 
great  welfare  movement  and 
its  yearly  activities. 

The  aims  of  the  National 
Baby  Week  Council  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  To  awaken  in  every  individual  in  thn  United 
Kingdom  a  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  ami 
obligation  of  ensuring  that  every  child  shall  have 
(from  nine  months  before  it  is  born  until  it  leaves 
sehool)  the  best  chance  of  being  mentally  and  phy- 
sically healthy. 

2.  To  teach  the  "  man  in  the  street  "  as  well  as 
the  mother  in  the  home  what  is  now  being  done 
for  children  by  Voluntary  Societies  and  Government 
Authorities,  national  and  local. 

3.  To  show  what  could  be  clone  if  every  citizen 
shouldered   his   or  her  responsibility. 

Such  propaganda  naturally  affects  all 
phases  of  baby  life,  and  yearly  efforts 
are  made  by  the  National  Baby  Week 
Council  to  find  means  by  which  to  eradi- 
cate some  of  the  unnecessary  suffering 
endured  by  mothers  and  babies.  From 
many  of  the  seeds  sown  during  the  first 
year's  celebrations  of  the  Council  has 
sprung  the  sturdy  growth  of  increased 
activities  with  regard  to  Infant  Welfare 
Centres  and  Maternity  Homes,  and  the 
establishment  of  dental  clinics  and  Baby 
Homes.  Perhaps  its  first  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  representation  to  the  exist- 
ing Government  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Lord 
Rhonda,  the  first  Minister  of  Health,  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Baby  Week 
Council,  and  did  yeoman  service  for 
mothers  and  babies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  regard  to  its 
welfare  work  for  blind  babies,  the  broa'd 


policy  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Coun- 
cil is  collateral  with  that  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  therefore 
easily  understood  why  the  two  great 
organisations  became  affiliated.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  85  national 
societies  which  form  the  whole  structure 
of  the  N.B.W.C,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  alone  represents  the  non- 
sighted  portion  of  babydom. 

It  was  during  the  first  Baby  Week 
celebrations  held  in  London  in  July.  1917, 
that  the  National  Institute  was  able  to 
announce  the  purchase  of  Sunshine 
House,  Chorley  Wood,  the  pioneer  home 
for  blind  babies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  many  homes  for  sighted  babies 
and  tiny  children.  During  the  years  that 
followed,  the  special  planks  of  Baby 
Week  celebrations  always  had  a  direct  or 
an  indirect  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
blind  babies.  In  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  the  International  Conference 
held  in  July,  1921,  the  residential  care 
of  the  blind  baby  took  a  prominent  place, 
and  aroused  the  interest  of  the  vast  audi- 
ence of  medical  and  trained  workers  who 
had  hitherto  had  little  opportunity  of 
studying  "  blind  "  methods.  Once 
aroused,  this  national  interest  does  not 
die  easily,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  many 
enquiries  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  medical  officers  of  counties  and 
boroughs  who  were  hitherto  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  Sunshine  House. 

In  a  month's  time,  Baby  Week  celebra- 
tions will  once  more  be  held  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  throughout  the  British 
Empire.     Each  particular  committee  will 
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adapt  the  Council's  programme  to  the  in- 
dividual requirements  of  its  own  locality 
or  province. 

Following  is  the  programme  for  this 
year  as  suggested  by  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Baby  Week  Council :  — 

1.  A  Children's  Charter  of  Rights.  This  Charter 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  every  child  is  born  with 
the  inalienable  right  to  have  the  opportunity  of  full 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  development.  It  is 
the  privilege,  no  less  than  the  duty,  of  parents  to 
provide  such  opportunities  for  their  children.  In  the 
event  of  parents  not  being  able,  for  whatsoever 
reason,  to  discharge  this  duty,  the  community  is 
bound    to    secure    the    fulfilment    thereof. 

2.  The  relief  of  the  expectant  mother  from  the 
necessity  of  industrial   work. 

3.  The   psychology   of    babyhood. 

4.  The  Housing  Problem  and   Infant  Welfare. 

5.  The  work  of  Jenner  on  Vaccination  and  its 
Relation    to    Infant   Welfare. 

6.  The    Fly    Danger    and    Infant    Life. 

Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference on  Infant  Welfare  at  Carnegie 
House,  117,  Piccadilly,  W.l,  when  Mr. 
Bishop  Harman  (chief  ophthalmic  consul- 
tant to  the  London  County  Council  and 
chief  ophthalmic  consultant  to  Sunshine 
House,  Chorley  Wood)  will  give  a  lecture 
on  "  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
Young  Children." 

Notes  for  speakers  are  issued  by  that 
Council — those  which  refer  to  blindness 
having  been  approved  by  Dr.  Eric  Prit- 
chard  and  Mr.   Bishop  Harman. 

The  London  Conference  and  the  Local 
Committees  are  attended  by  medical 
officers,  health  workers,  maternity  nurses, 
children's  nurses,  and  the  voluntary 
nurses  attached  to  Infant  Welfare 
Centres,  as  well  as  the  general  public  for 
whose  sake  the  lectures  are  made  as  popu- 
lar as  possible.  By  this  means,  the 
N.B.W.C.  propaganda  finds  its  way  into, 
the  hearts  of  both  industrial  and  rural 
districts,  and  the  general  scheme  of  wel- 
fare for  babies  must  of  necessity  cover 
the  specialised  departments  of  defective 
blind,  deaf  and  crippled  children.  The 
first  three  planks  of  this  year's  programme 
deal  in  particular  with  defective  children. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Baby  Week  Council  are  directed 
against  the  causes  which  result  in  defec- 
tive children.  This  includes  enlighten- 
ment concerning  the  responsibilities  of 
the  individual,  the  necessity  for  improved 


home  conditions,  and  the  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  prevention.  With  the  valu- 
able aid  of  Press  publicity,  and  the  light 
of  public  opinion  shining  on  the  dark 
patches  of  contented  ignorance,  we  look 
to  the  time  when  welfare  work  for  all 
classes  of  babyhood,  now  struggling  in 
nebulous  uncertainty,  will  emerge  into 
radiant  sunshine,  and  when  the  "  sun- 
shine "  we  now  give  to  the  blind  section 
of  the  community  will  become  the  real 
bright  material  light  from  the  sight  of 
which  they  have  so  long  been  excluded. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  BLIND  PAINTER 

A  TOUCHING  ceremony  was  recently 
performed  when  the  Rosette  of 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  conferred  on  the  Breton  painter, 
Julien  Lemordant,  at  his  residence  in 
Paris.  At  the  time  war  broke  out  Julien 
Lemordant  was  universally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  coming  men  in  the  French 
artistic  world.  Several  of  his  decorative 
mural  paintings  are  to  be  seen  at  Quimper 
in  Brittany,  and  in  Paris,  and  are  notable 
for  their  admirable  composition  and  rare 
sense  of  colour  values. 

The  brilliant  young  painter,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  his  comrades,  was  mobi- 
lised in  his  country's  defence  and  fought 
in  several  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  war. 
On  the  last  of  these  occasions  he  was 
struck  down  by  an  enemy  bullet  during 
an  attack.  In  a  counter-attack  that 
followed  German  troops  overran  the 
ground  on  which  a  large  number  of  help- 
less French  wounded  men  were  lying,  and 
these  they  proceeded  systematically  to 
"  finish  "  with  their  revolvers.  Lemor- 
dant, already  paralysed  by  a  serious 
wound  in  the  body,  was  shot  in  the  head 
by  a  German,  who  fired  at  such  close 
range  that  the  powder  blackened  his  vic- 
tim's face,  and  his  sight  was  destroyed 
for  ever. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  M.  Bartholme,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  who,  deputising  for  the  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
pinned  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  on  the 
blind  painter's  breast. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  EDITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  BRITISH  BLIND  COMPOSERS 


HIS  unique  scheme,  viz.,  the 
publication  of  an  inkprint 
edition  of  24  numbers,  con- 
taining 44  separate  pieces,  has 
been  carried  through  success- 
fully, and  the  entire  catalogue 
is  now  on  the  market.  The 
edition  is  exquisitely  engraved 
and  published  for  the  Insti- 
tute by  Messrs.  Ryalls  & 
Jones,  Ltd.,  of  Birkenhead,  and  can  be 
ordered  through  any  dealer.  Catalogues 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  music  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  already  four 
of  the  works,  two  organ  pieces  and  two 
songs,  have  been  selected  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Grade  Examinations  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  Royal  College  of  Music  (local 
centre),  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
(local  centre),  and  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians;  whilst  four  have 
been  chosen  for  pianola  records  by  the 
^Eolian  Company  and  the  "  Angelus  " 
player  piano.  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles, 
F.R.A.M.,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
enumerated  11  of  the  14  pianoforte  works 
in  the  "  Month's  Best  Pianoforte  Music  " 
column  of  the  "  Music  Teacher  "  for 
July,  1922.  Many  of  the  best  known 
organ  recitalists,  including  Mr.  H.  L. 
Balfour,  Mr.  H.  F.  Ellingford,  Mr. 
Arthur  Meale,  the  famous  American  re- 
citalist,  Mr.  Herbert  Walton,  Dr.  Pren- 
dergast  and  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  fre- 
quently include  the  organ  numbers  in 
their  programmes. 

The  National  Institute  has  thus  per- 
formed another  great  work  for  blind 
musicians,  and  has  introduced  to  sighted 
musicians  many  beautiful  compositions, 
the  existence  of  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  obscure. 

The  Institute  has  financed  the  under- 
taking, but  itself  makes  no  profits  on 
the  sales.  The  scheme  has  been  evolved 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
composer. 


Although  the  publication  has  only  just 
been  completed,  close  upon  10,000  copies 
have  already  been  sold. 

The  music  can  be  seen  in  the  showroom 
of  the  National  Institute.  Those  who  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  procuring  music 
from  local  dealers  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Director  of  Music  Publications, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  on 
the   subject. 

When  ordering  through  music  dealers, 
the  edition  and  publishers  should  be 
quoted. 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of  works 
obtainable  in  this  edition.  (The  price  is 
2s.,  except  where  otherwise  stated). 

PIANOFORTE. 
No. 

24  Two    Sketches  :     "  Autumn,"     "  Win- 
ter " — Charles  G.  Broan. 

1  Five  Lyric  Pieces — Alfred  J.  Thomp- 

son,  3s. 

Allegro  Scherzando  in  G,  Andante 
Semplice  in  B  flat,  Allegretto  Canta- 
bile  in  E  flat,  Andante  Con  Moto  in 
C,  Allegro  Pomposo  in  A  minor. 

2  Noel— William  Wolstenholme. 

3  Ten  Poetic  Fancies  (Books  I   &  II)— 

Horace  F.  Watling,  3s.  each. 

Book  I — An  Evening  Landscape, 
The  Firefly,  A  Lament,  Rustic 
Revel,   Harlequinade. 

Book  II — Danse  Caracteristique, 
Nursery  Tales,  A  Castle  in  Ruins, 
An  Interrupted  Romance,  Danse 
Humoresque. 

4  Venetian  Boat  Song — Sinclair  Logan. 

5  Rondo  Scherzando,  in  B  flat — Fredk. 

W.   Priest. 

6  Sketch  suggested  by  the  Flight  of  an 

Aeroplane — Hubert  G.  Oke,  2s.  6d. 

7  Rondo    alia    Tarantella,    in    A    flat — 

Alfred  Wrigley. 

8  Three  Sketches  for  a  Young  Player  : 

(1)  "Little  Soldiers";  (2)  "  Fairv 
Tale  "  ;  (3)  "  Bedtime  "—Hubert  G. 
Oke,  2s.  6d. 
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9  Moods  of  a  Mind:  Book  I,  "Re- 
pose," "Merriment";  Book  II, 
"Sadness,"  "Gladness" — H.  V. 
Spanner,  2s.   each. 

10  Rustic  Dance,  in  D  minor — Horace  F. 

Watling. 

1 1  Caprice,   in  C — Sinclair  Logan. 

12  Spanish    Serenade — William   Wolsten- 

holme. 

13  "  Zingaresca  " — Llewellyn  Williams. 

ORGAN. 

14  Minuet  Antique,  in  D  flat — Horace  F. 

Watling. 

15  Toccata,   in  D  minor — T.   G.  Osborn, 

2s.    6d. 

16  Bohemesque,  in  G — William  Wolsten- 

holme,  2s.  6d. 

17  Fantasia,  in  E — T.  G.  Osborn,  2s.  6d. 

18  Rondino,  in  D  flat— William  Wolsten- 

holme. 

19  Marche   Heroique,    in  E    flat — Horace 

F.  Watling,  2s.  6d. 

VOCAL. 

20  Song,  "  Echo"  ("  Come  to  me  in  the 

Silence  of  the  Night  "),  words  by 
Christina  Rossetti — William  Wolsten- 
holme. 

21  Song,    "  Early    one    Morning  "    (Old 

English) — Sinclair  Logan. 

22  Serenade,     "  Sleep,     Dear     Heart  " — 

Sinclair  Logan. 

23  Two    Songs:    (1)    "  Dolcino    to    Mar- 

garet" (Kingsley);  (2)  "As  the 
Barque  floateth  on  "  (Lytton) — 
Hubert  G.  Oke. 


BLIND  MUSICIANS  CONCERT 
PARTY 

THE  Blind  Musicians'  Concert  Party, 
which  has  for  several  years  toured 
the  country,  first  in  the  interests  of  St. 
Dunstan's  and  lately  for  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  has,  after  31st  May, 
ceased  to  work  officially  for  the  latter,  the 
Council  having  decided  to  close  down  this 
Department  as  a  money-raising  agency  as 
from  that  date. 

The  blind  artistes  comprising  the  party 
have  decided  to  continue  to  tour  the 
country  quite  independently  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Council  bespeak  for  them 
that    sympathetic  encouragement   in    pro- 


moting   their    concerts    which    has    been 
extended  to  them  in  the  past. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  per- 
formers who  took  part  in  the  concert  on 
April  20th  which  was  broadcast  by 
Marconi  House  consisted  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Blind  Musicians'  Concert 
Party.  <=§=,     ^Q 

MIDLAND  COMPETITION 
FESTIVAL 

WE  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record 
that  in  the  Midland  Competition 
Festival,  held  at  Birmingham  during  the 
first  week  of  May,  the  Children's  Choir 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution, 
trained  and  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Piatt,  secured  the  Warwickshire  Banner, 
with  a  score  of  191  out  of  a  possible  200 
marks.  On  the  following  day,  an 
Honours  Certificate  was  obtained  in  a 
class  in  which  no  prizes  were  awarded. 

Writing  in  the  "  Birmingham  Daily 
Post"  of  May  3rd,  A.  J.  S.  says: 
"  Among  the  fine  things  of  the  day  must 
be  reckoned  the  lovely  singing  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  from  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  Mendelssohn's  '  Greeting,' 
and  an  arrangement  of  the  old-time  song, 
'  With  Jockey  to  the  Fair.'  .  .  .  By 
his  accompanying — wonderfully  musical 
in  suggestion,  and  so  inspiring  the  singers 
in  the  truest  possible  way — Mr.  Harry  E. 
Piatt  made  apparent  the  secret  of  his 
success." 

And  on  the  following  day  the  same 
critic  expresses  his  desire  that  this  child- 
ren's choir  be  taken  round  to  every  school 
to  furnish  an  object  lesson  of  what  the 
singer  must  aim  at. 

[In  connection  with  the  above,  we 
would  like  to  offer  Mr.  Piatt  and  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  our 
warmest  congratulations  on  their  con- 
spicuous success. — Editor.] 

THE  BLIND  AND  ESPERANTO 

IT  is  announced  that  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Blind  Espe- 
rantists  will  take  place  at  Niirnberg,  Ger- 
many, from  the  2nd  to  8th  August. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  send  in 
their  names  to  Herr  Joseph  Kreitz, 
Peschstr.  29,  Kreuzau  bei  Diiren,  Rhine- 
land,  Germany. 
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THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    THE   BLIND 


AMONGST  other  useful  information 
in  a  recent  number  of  "  The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  we  find  an 
account  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Nate,  who  has  been  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. 

Dr.  Nate,  who  is  of  New  England, 
English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  was  born 
in  Illinois.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  at  the 
North-Western  University  School  of 
Law,  Chicago.  His  graduation  from 
these  institutions  was  followed  by  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  including  special 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  by  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  one- 
hundreth  anniversary  of  that  institution 
in  1909.  For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Nate 
practised  law  in  Chicago.  Later  he 
adopted  the  ministry  as  his  life  work  and 
entered  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  drawn  into  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  various  educational  in- 
stitutions, his  services  including  official 
positions  in  these  corporations. 

During  his  ministry  of  five  years  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  an  interested  local  pastor 
of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  In  1912 
he  became  the  active  executive  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Educational  Forward 
Movement  of  Illinois.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  movement  was  a  new  plan 
of  working  together  as  institutions,  in- 
stead of  individually,  and  under  Dr. 
Nate's  able  and  tactful  leadership  the 
movement  was  an  entire  success.  He 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  New  York. 
This  Board  has  administrative  rela- 
tions with  114  educational  institutions, 
representing  many  types  of  work 
and  almost  every  state  of  the  Union. 
It  is  from  this  field  of  general  educational 
administration  that  he  has  been  called  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for 


the  Blind.  A  man  of  broad  interests  and 
sympathies,  Dr.  Nate  comes  to  this  work 
with  great  appreciation  of  its  opportuni- 
ties of  service  and  fellowship  with  all 
those  who  are  labouring  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 


The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  both  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1907.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  is 
a  publication  in  Grade  1^  type,  issued 
monthly  at  New  York  City.  The  funds 
for  maintaining  the  magazine  are  sup- 
plied by  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  of  New 
York,  who  has  endowed  the  magazine  in 
perpetuity.  Approximately  9,000  copies 
are  printed  each  month,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  15,000  people  read  the 
magazine.  As  a  result  of  an  announce- 
ment made  in  Progress  and  other  maga- 
zines some  time  ago,  a  number  of  readers 
now  send  on  their  copies  to  blind  people 
in  other  countries — to  the  British  Isles, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  and  even 
as  far  afield  as  Japan  and  China.  The 
magazine  is  the  only  publication  for  the 
blind  in  America  which  makes  a  special 
feature  of  two-side  printing. 

The  story  of  its  inauguration  is  interest- 
ing:—In  the  year  1906,  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  then  living  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, came  to>  New  York  on  a  business  trip. 
On  the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  that  city 
he  read  in  a  newspaper  details  of  a  will  in 
which  25,000  dollars  were  given  to  the 
deaf,  25,000  to  the  crippled,  and  the  same 
amount  to  this,  that  and  the  other  philan- 
thropic cause,  no  mention  being  made  of 
the  blind.  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  brother  is 
blind,  sent  a  brief  communication  of  ten 
or  twelve  lines  to  a  New  York  paper,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  wonder  that  people 
in  remembering  the  handicapped  so  fre- 
quently overlooked  the  blind.  He  men- 
tioned the  need  of  literature  for  the  blind, 
instancing  the  fact  that  the  book,  "  Ben 
Hur,"  which  cost  a  dollar  in  ink-type, 
was  published  at  ten  dollars  in  type  for 
the  blind.  This  communication  was 
signed  W.  G.  H.  only,  but  Mr.  Holmes' 
New  York  address  was  appended.     Mrs. 
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Ziegler,  whose  son  had  lost  his  sight  at 
the  age  of  two,  read  the  paragraph,  and 
communicated  with  W.  G.  H.,  stating 
that  she  had  always  been  interested  in 
service  for  the  blind,  and  would  like  to 
hear  the  writer's  further  suggestions. 
Mr.  Holmes  then  met  Mrs.  Ziegler,  with 
the  result  that  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine was  established. 

A  DANCING  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

AN  interesting  Dancing  Competition 
has  just  taken  place  in  aid  of  the 
"  Sunshine  "  Homes  for  Blind  Babies 
and  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind.  The  preliminary  contests  started 
on  February  23rd,  and  were  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  The  London  semi-finals 
were  also  held  at  this  hall,  and  at  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Brighton,  Nottingham  and 
Southsea.  The  finals  were  held  on  May 
15th  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre. 

The  competitors  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  age,  namely  :  — 
Class  A.     Under  seven  years. 

B.  Seven  to  eleven  years. 

C.  Eleven  to  fifteen  years. 

D.  Fifteen  to  21  years. 
There    were    classic    dances,    character 

dances  and  operatic  dances.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded,  and  two  cups  were 
presented  by  the  "  Daily  Mirror,"  whilst 
a  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  all 
entrants  for  the  final  contest.  The  win- 
ners of  the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  Cups  were  : 
Rica  Bellairs,  London. — Teacher,  Miss 
Ruby  Ginner;  Edith  Verdune,  London. 
■ — Teacher,  Miss  MacLaren. 

The  competition  proved  a  very  popular 
one,   and   by  its  means   a  great  "deal  of 
talent  was  brought  to  the  fore. 
**»    ^ 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  BLIND 

THE  American  pamphlet,  "  A  Mes- 
sage to  the  Sightless,"  reminds  its 
readers  that  "  blind  persons  travelling 
with  a  guide  and  finding  it  a  hardship  to 
pay  two  fares,  may  take  advantage  of 
the  single  fare  railroad  rate."  Applica- 
tion, well  in  advance,  should  be  made  to 
the  office  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 


THE  SECOND  SUNSHINE  HOUSE 

O,^  May  15th,  a  meeting,  convened  by 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  South- 
port,  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Southport,  to  give  an  official  opening  to 
the  local  effort  on  behalf  of  "  Sunshine 
House,"  Oxford  Road,  Birkdale,  South- 
port. 

The  Mayor  of  Southport  (Alderman 
J.  E.  Willett,  C.B.E.,  D.L.,  J. P.)  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  new  Sunshine 
House  would  be  as  successful  as  the  one 
at  Chorley  Wood.  The  scheme  was  a 
national  one,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
Southport  would  do  what  it  could  to  help, 
as  work  on  behalf  of  blind  babies  must 
surely  appeal  to  all. 

In  the  course  of  an  able  speech,  Mrs. 
Claremont,  M.B.E.,  secretary  of  the 
Blind  Babies'  Homes,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  blind  baby.  She 
contrasted  the  life  of  the  blind  child  at 
"  Sunshine  House  "  with  that  of  the 
blind  little  one  in  its  own  home,  where 
too  often  it  is  neglected  and  unwanted. 
Since  October,  1918,  they  had  always  had 
25  babies  at  Chorley  Wood.  Fifty-one 
had  been  discharged;  32  of  these  child- 
ren, discharged  on  attaining  the  school 
age  of  five,  were  doing  well  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  one  case  the  sight  had 
improved  to  normal ;  four  babies  had 
died,  and  24  had  been  discharged  owing 
to  mental  deficiency.  The  success  which 
had  attended  their  work  at  Chorley 
Wood  enabled  them  to  look  forward  with 
trust  and  confidence  to  the  opening  of 
the  "  Sunshine  House  "  at  Southport. 

It  was  then  moved  that  Mrs.  Charlton 
be  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Lena 
Crook  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  following 
were  elected  on  the  local  committee :  — 
The  Mayoress  (ex  officio),  Mrs.  Aveling, 
Mrs.  Bersi,  Miss  Dawson,  Mrs.  Fairrie, 
Mrs.  B.  Goodfellow,  Misses  G.  Glovei, 
K.  Gaskell,  K.  Gittens,  Mrs.  Henriques, 
Miss  C.  Hartley,  Miss  M.  Hatch.  Mrs. 
Hinmers,  Mrs.  F.  Johnson,  Mrs.  R. 
Levy,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Mead,  Mrs.  Macmillan, 
Miss  Mace,  Mrs.  C.  Mawdslev,  Mrs.  S. 
Medrington,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Nield,  Mrs. 
Popert,  Mrs.  Paragamian,  Mrs.  Paterson, 
Mrs.  Roper,  Mrs.  Ridler,  Mrs.  H.  Simp- 
son, Miss  R.  Simpson,  Mrs.  H.  Twigge, 
Mrs.  Vestey,  Mrs.  L.  Williamson. 
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READING    COMPETITION    FOR   THE    BLIND 


THE  annual  Reading  Competition  for 
the  Blind  was  held  on  Saturday, 
May  12th,  at  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster. 
The  preliminary  contest  took  place,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning,  when  sixty  com- 
petitors were  tested  by  the  following 
judges :  Professor  MacDonald,  of 
Queen's  College,  Captain  Maclean,  and 
Messrs.  Dixson,  Le  Breton  Martin,  and 
de  la  Mare  Rowley.  The  result  of  this 
preliminary  trial  was  that  five  children 
were  entered  for  the  junior  finals,  one 
competitor  for  Class  B. — adults  who 
learnt  Braille  after  the  age  of  16 — and  six 
adults  in  Class  A. 

The  passages  (unseen)  selected  for  the 
afternoon's  reading  were  :  — 

Seniors:     "Dickens    as    a     Reporter" 
(Forster's      "Life     of      Dickens"); 
"  Trojan        Women  "    —    Euripedes 
(translated  by  Professor  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray). 
Juniors  (over  12  and  under  16)  :  A  pas- 
sage from  "  David  Copperfield  "  and 
"  Hymn    to   Mithras,"   by    Rudyard 
Kipling     (from     "  Puck     of     Pook's 
Hill"). 
Juniors   (under    12)  :    A  passage    from 
"  The  Water  Babies,"  by  Kingsley; 
"  The    Dumb    Soldier,"    by    R.    L. 
Stevenson. 
So   excellent   was    the   afternoon's   per- 
formance    that     the     judges,      Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  had  a 
hard  task  to  allot  the  rewards.     Finally, 
the  prizes  were  adjudicated  as  follows  :  — 
Class  A. — Miss  M.  Cole  (who  works  in 
the  M.S.    Department,   National   Institute 
for  the  Blind);  Miss  H.  Gothwaite  (mas- 
seuse,   trained   under  the   auspices  of  the 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind);    Mr. 
W.    J.   Carter    (a    student   of    Manchester 
College,    Oxford). 

Consolation  :  Mr.  Sharp  Tiome  Teacher, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind);  Miss  C. 
Till  (Music  Department,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind);  Mr.  H.  E.  Doggett, 
of  Uford  Tor  many  years  a  subscriber  to 
the  National  Library). 

Class  B.— Mr.  A.  D.  Harsent,  of  Brock- 
ley. 


Juniors  (12 — 16). — Doris  Ivens  (East 
London  School  for  the  Blind) ;  Florence 
Easter  (Royal  Normal  College) ;  consola- 
tion :  Lance  Gibson  (Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege). 

Juniors  (under  12). — Sydney  Wells 
(Royal  Normal  College) ;  Kathleen  Cogar 
(Brecknock  Road  L.C.C.  School);  con- 
solation :  Margaret  Brand  (Royal  Normal 
College). 

In  announcing  the  results  of  the  compe- 
tition, Professor  Gilbert  Murray  said 
that,  having  acted  as  judge  for  four 
years  at  these  contests,  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  and  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
achievements,  and  with  comfort  at  the 
extraordinary  latent  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  adult  competition,  Mrs. 
Kendal  and  he  had  the  greatest  reluctance 
in  putting  the  first  three  above  the  others. 

Mrs.  Kendal  said  it  was  delightful  to 
see  the  great  work  that  had  been  done. 
Some  of  the  little  children  had  read  so 
quickly  and  distinctly  as  to  leave  her 
almost  breathless,  hardly  believing  that 
their  little  hands  could  bring  the  words 
so  readily  to  their  minds  and  lips. 

Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon  distributed 
the  prizes,  and  said  that  as  reading  was 
the  chief  resource  and  pleasure  open  to 
the  blind,  every  facility  should  be  placed 
at  their  disposal.  To  a  large  extent,  he 
himself  was  dependent  on  reading  Braille, 
and  he  realised  all  its  difficulties.  It  was 
like  learning  a  puzzle,  and  one  had  to 
become  as  a  little  child.  To  attempt  to 
learn  it  as  an  adult  contributed  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  humility,  but  also  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  expertness 
of  those  who  acquired  it  in  early  years 
and  had  a  complete  mastery  of  reading. 

SALVED  FROM    THE    SEA 

ASTAINSBY  -  WAYNE  writing 
machine,  which  was  lost  in  March, 
1922,  in  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 
Wiltshire,  when  being  sent  to  New  Zea- 
land, has  now  been  salved  and  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

The  machine  is  slightly  bent  and  very 
rusty,  with  bits  of  seaweed  and  grains  of 
shell  embedded  between  the  levers. 
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WIRELESS  AND  INSURANCE 

WE  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  persons  who  possess  a 
wireless  installation  must  notify  the  in- 
surance company  concerned,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  the  fire  insurance  policy 
being  invalidated.  In  some  instances,  it 
is  necessary  also  to  obtain  the  authority 
of   the  ground  landlord. 

In  connection  with  this,  readers  may  be 
interested  to  hear  that  we  wrote  to  a  com- 
pany with  whom  we  are  insured,  and 
explained  that  we  had  fixed  a  wireless 
apparatus,  and  that,  when  not  in  use,  we 
always  switched  it  to  earth.  This  appar- 
ently satisfied  them,  for  we  received  the 
following  reply: — "Provided  that  the 
apparatus  is  securely  installed  and  that  it 
is  provided  with  a  lightning  conductor, 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  allowing  it 
without  prejudice  to  this  policy,  and  we 
shall  not.  require  the  policy  for  endorse- 
ment." 

ANOTHER    WIRELESS    CONCERT 

ON  Tuesday,  May  1st,  a  very  success- 
ful concert,  given  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  was  broadcast  from 
Marconi  House.  The  varied  programme 
contained  the  following  items  :  — 

1  Madrigal,  "  My  bonnie  lass  "  (German) 

— Select   Choir. 

2  Folk     Song    (Londonderry    Air),     "  I 

would  I  were  a  glow  worm  "  (arr.  by 
Harold  Rhodes) — Select  Choir. 

3  Sea    Chanties:     (a)     "Sally    Brown"; 

(b)  "  Blow  the  man  down  "  (arr.  by 
Arthur  Fagge) — Choir. 

4  Piano  Solo,    "  Liebestraum  "    (Liszt) — 

Mr.  Arthur  Whitton,  L.R.A.M. 

5  Trio   for  Female   Voices,    "  Nocturne " 

(Chaminade)  —  Westminster       Glee 
Club. 

6  Part  Song,    "  O  Mistress  Mine  "  (Mc- 

Cunn) — Select  Choir. 

7  Chorus,    "  The  Viking    Song  "    (Cole- 

ridge-Taylor)— Select  Choir. 
(We  are  accustomed  nightly  to  listen  to 
the  programmes  of  the  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  concert  given  by  the  Select  Choir  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  compared  most 
favourably  with  other  music  of  a  similar 
character.) 


GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

GERANIUM  DAY  was  held  on  28th 
April  last,  and  resulted  in  a  total 
collection  of  £6,857,  as  compared  with 
£5,282  raised  last  year. 

Nearly  If  million  geraniums  were 
issued,  and  over  6,000  ladies  volunteered 
their  services  as  sellers,  among  whom 
were  :  — The  Countess  Resetas,  Baroness 
de  Alencar,  Mrs.  Alington,  Miss  Phyllis 
Titmuss,  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  Miss 
Faith  Celli,  Miss  Jose  Collins,  Miss  Flora 
Le  Breton  and  Miss  Joyce  Carey. 

The  Lady  Ternngton,  who,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  helpers  in 
the  Armitage  Hall,  personally  collected 
over  £38. 

The  principal  amounts  raised  were  in 
Kensington,  £260;  Croydon,  £250;  King- 
ston-on-Thames, £220 ;  Lambeth,  £202  ; 
Hampstead,  £187;  Ealing,  £185;  and 
Greenwich,  £182.  A  personal  letter  of 
thanks  has  been  sent  by  Lady  Terrington 
to  each  of  the  ladies  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  157  different  depots. 

RECENTLY  Signor  Mussolini  visited  the 
Italian  workshops  for  blinded  soldiers. 
Referring  to  their  work,  the  Premier  said 
that  they  were  giving  a  noble  example 
and  were  proving  that  the  salvation  of 
the  country  lay  in  the  labour  which  would 
lead  Italy  out  of  her  post-war  difficulties, 
and  in  that  discipline  which  would  co- 
ordinate all  efforts  in  the  common  aim. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
JULY,  1923. 

The  next  EXAMINATION  for  Gardner  Trust 
Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.  E.  19,  will  be  held  on  the  14th  and  16th 
JULY.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination  ; 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  be  intending  to  remain  resident. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  30th  June,  and  the  Forms, 
properly  filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the 
College  before  the  7th  July,  or  the  candidate's  name 
will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  Partially 
Blind  Girls,  Brighton.  Required,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christmas  Term,  CERTIFICATED  HEAD 
TEACHER  for  the  Elementary  Department.  Must 
hold  Diploma  of  C.  T.  B.  Resident  or  non-resident. 
Salary  according  to  qualifications,  etc.  Minimum 
a€l  60  resident  ;  £210  non-resident. 
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WELFARE    OF   THE    BLIND 

CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYING  AGENCIES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


ON  the  last  issue  of  the  BEACON 
we  were  able  to  publish  under 
the  above  title  a  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  document 
recently  circulated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health. 

Many  of  the  points  upon 
which  stress  is  very  properly 
laid  in  the  memorandum  be- 
fore us  have  been  discussed  in 
this  journal  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  source  of  gratification  to  us 
to  find  ourselves  in  complete  accord  with 
those  who  are  now  making  a  determined 
effort  to  remedy  well-ascertained  defects. 
The  need  for  closer  co-operation  between 
the  training  and  employing  agencies  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasised,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  subject  so  admirably 
treated  in  Circular  387. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to 
declare  that  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded 
there  has  been  and,  unfortunately,  still 
continues  to  be,  a  sadly  lacking  spirit  of 
co-operation  as  between  the  appropriate 
local  authorities  and  the  managers  of  in- 
stitutions and  workshops  responsible  for 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  blind. 
This  attitude  is  certainly  not  the  result  of 
any  antagonism,  for  indeed  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  all  are  extremely  anxious  to 
assist  the  blind  man  to  citizenship  by 
smoothing   away   as   far   as  may   be   the 


difficulties  by  which  he  is  so  frequently 
beset.  No,  the  trouble  in  the  past  has 
arisen  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
proper  machinery  for  dealing  with  situa- 
tions such  as  we  have  described  above. 
Now,  however,  we  have  the  means  to 
hand  by  which  such  co-operation  can  be 
effected,  and  it  is  well  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  should  sedulously  cultivate 
such  a  spirit  in  order  that  this  same 
machinery  may  be  made  to  function 
properly. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  infer  that 
nothing  in  this  direction  has  been  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  mutual  understand- 
ings, but  it  must  be  quite  obvious  to  all 
who  approach  this  matter  with  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  the  Blind  Per- 
sons' Act  of  1920  has  established  a  status 
and  given  to  us  machinery  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  practical  reformers  to 
use  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity. 

One  thing  which  we  are  all  anxious  to 
avoid  is  a  condition  which  was  only  too 
frequently  before  us  in  the  past :  that  of 
a  boy  or  girl  leaving  an  educational 
establishment  and  being  compelled  to  wait 
for  a  prolonged  period  before  trade 
training  facilities  could  be  provided.  In- 
deed, it  frequently  happened  that  such 
facilities  were  never  forthcoming,  with  the 
result  that  the  expenditure  incurred  upon 
the  processes  of  early  education  was 
largely  wasted.     There  is  no  need  here  to 
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dwell  upon  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
an  undesirable  state  of  affairs;  they  are 
only  too  familiar  to  all  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  social  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  we 
should  lay  emphasis  upon  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  Circular 
in  this  connection,  and  insist  upon  the 
advice  there  tendered  being  brought  to 
immediate  fruition,  in  order  that  the  evil 
complained  of  may  be  entirely  eliminated. 

In  like  manner,  too,  should  a  period  of 
enforced  idleness  be  avoided  on  the  com- 
pletion of  training,  for  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  critical  time  in  the  prospective  work- 
man's life,  and  our  treatment  of  him  at 
this  stage  in  his  development  will  either 
mar  or  make  the  future  journeyman 
worker. 

Here  again  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  the  situation  has  been  carefully  out- 
lined, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it 
that  given  the  will  to  co-operate  as  be- 
tween the  parties  interested  in  these  cases, 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  subsequent 
employment  will  not  be  nearly  so  difficult 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  whilst  the 
moral  and  material  gain  resulting  from 
such  mutual  goodwill  would  be  well-nigh 
incalculable. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  these  matters  re- 
ceived the  attention  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, the  inevitable  result  must  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  employment 
of  the  blind,  and  all  who  realise  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  this  matter  will 
welcome  with  enthusiasm  the  practical 
wisdom  of  those  representatives  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  the  courage  and 
public  spirit  they  have  shown  in  directing 
attention  to  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
incidental  to  the  training  and  employment 
of  sightless  people  and  to  the  remedies 
that  can  be  immediately  applied.  If  each 
interested  person  will  perform  his  or  her 
duty  in  the  localities  where  they  reside, 
the  task  will  be  more  than  half  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  frequently  felt  that  not  nearly 
sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  vexed 
problem  of  selecting  appropriate  indus- 
tries or  trades  for  the  blind  in  our  train- 
ing establishments.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
dump  a  young  person  down  at  an  occupa- 
tion simply  because  a  certain  class  of 
work  can  most  readily  be  procured  in  a 


given  district.  Something  may  be  said  in 
justification  of  such  an  attitude  if  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  trainee  will  ulti- 
mately settle  permanently  in  the  area,  but 
most  frequently  the  tasks  to  which  the 
students  are  assigned  represent  a  produc- 
tion of  commodities  that  are  commonly 
required  in  the  locality  where  the  institu- 
tion is  situate,  entirely  ignoring  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  trainee,  who 
ultimately  completes  his  course  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  class  of  work  he 
will  be  required  to  perform  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  own  home.  It  is  important 
that  this  matter  should  be  examined  with- 
out undue  delay  and  sympathetically 
handled  by  workshop  authorities,  in  order 
that  every  reasonable  facility  may  be 
made  available  to  the  trainee  for  his  ulti- 
mate success.  We  are  confident  that  the 
managers  of  training  institutions  will  look 
with  favour  on  the  project,  if  only  the 
representatives  of  local  voluntary  organi- 
sations as  well  as  the  appropriate  local 
authorities  will  assist  in  bridging  over  this 
difficulty.  Those  having  cases  under  in- 
struction might  well  give  their  co-operation 
by  seeing  that  the  training  depot  is  sup- 
plied with  a  reasonable  number  of  orders 
for  such  goods  as  are  in  demand  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  merit  of  this 
suggestion  would  be  that  it  would  ensure 
something  approaching  the  right  kind  of 
training,  which,  we  repeat,  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  worker  is  to  be  a  real  wage 
earner  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  only  important  considera- 
tion that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  responsible  for  training,  nor  are  we 
presuming  to  dictate  in  respect  of  the 
details  of  the  syllabus  of  instruction  that 
should  be  followed.  We  are  merely 
anxious  that  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek 
training  outside  their  own  localities 
should  not  lack  reasonable  facilities  for 
securing  the  right  kind  of  instruction 
simply  because  of  geographical  or  ethno- 
logical conditions  over  which  they  can 
have  no  control.  In  all  such  circum- 
stances, at  a  reasonable  period  before  the 
completion  of  training  the  apprentices 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  kind 
and  quality  of  work  that  will  be  required 
of  them  in  their  own  districts.  The  adop- 
tion   of    such    a  necessary    course    would 
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inevitably  avoid  the  waste  in  moral  and 
material  wealth  which  every  student  of 
social  problems  has  most  frequently  to 
deplore. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  real 
necessity  which  exists  for  discriminating 
more  closely  as  between  those  blind 
people  who  really  can  work  for  wages  and 
those  to  whom  the  practising  of  a  craft 
means  little  more  than  the  pursuit  of  a 
hobby.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  we 
have  said  in  effect  that  unless  managers 
of  workshops  are  permitted  more  freely 
so  to  discriminate  we  shall  find  ourselves 
completely  shouldered  out  of  the  spheres 
of  practical  industry. 

The  exigencies  of  competition  are  such 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  machin- 
ery is  being  brought  into  those  industries 
in  which  the  blind  have  previously  been 
and  are  still  engaged ;  unless  we  are 
prepared  more  freely  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  manipulating  these  mach- 
ines ourselves,  and,  by  a  judicious  blend- 
ing of  blind  and  sighted  labour,  be  in  a 
position  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future,  our  status  as  wage- 
earners  will  be  irrevocably  lost.  We  have 
no  desire  to  indulge  in  doleful  prophecies, 
but  we  would  be  ill-advised  wholly  to 
ignore  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  our 
workshops  are  not  to  degenerate  into  mere 
relief  stations,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a 
genuine  economic  value  associated  with 
the  employment  of  our  labour,  then  we 
must  freely  recognise  that  not  only  is  it 
essential  for  the  quality  of  our  work  to  be 
good,  but  there  must  also  be  an  output 
from  each  employee  such  as  will  entitle 
him  to  rank  as  a  bona  fide  workman.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  that  these  considerations 
should  have  been  recognised  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health,  and  it  is  more  prudent 
still  that  they  should  take  the  definite 
step  of  requiring  compliance  with  some- 
thing like  a  speed  and  efficiency  test  from 
all  future  workmen.  In  a  few  years,  if 
this  plan  is  proceeded  with  and  amplified, 
we  shall  find  the  process  result  in  in- 
creased earning  power  so  far  as  the  really 
capable  are  concerned,  though,  corre- 
spondingly, we  mav  also  discover  the 
necessity  for  more  liberally  aiding  those 


who   lack    the    speed  and    efficiency    pos- 
sessed by  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
again  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
practical  usefulness  of  Circular  387.  Its 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  problem  dis- 
cussed is  in  the  right  vein,  and  its  sug- 
gestiveness  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  have 
an  ardent  desire  to  minimise  the  disabili- 
ties of  blind  men. 

A  NEW  SHORTHAND  SYSTEM 

FOLLOWING    is    an   extract    from    a 
letter  received  from  M.  Paul  Remy  : 
41,  Rue  de  Chabrol,  Paris. 
"  Dear  Sir  and  Colleague, — 

"  After  eight  years  of  research  I  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  system  of  steno- 
graphy for  the  sighted  which  is  extremely 
easy  and  adaptable  to  all  languages.  In 
France  and  various  other  countries,  my 
method,  known  as  '  Autostenographie,'  is 
already  well  known,  and  I  have  many 
pupils  who  use  it  in  large  firms  and 
administrations. 

"It  is  no  commonplace  fact  to  be  in  a 
position  to  state  that  a  blind  man  has 
invented  a  really  practicable  process  of 
stenography  for  the  sighted,  and  that  he 
now  directs  an  important  school  where 
his  system  is  taught.  Many  scientific  and 
technical  reviews  in  France  have  written 
articles  full  of  praise,  for  instance,  La 
Nature  of  February  17th,  1923,  and 
I'll sine  of  February  14th. 

"  Unfortunately,  my  system  of  steno- 
graphy for  the  sighted  is,  like  all  others, 
inaccessible  to  the  blind.  It  has  been  in- 
vented only  for  sighted  persons,  but  it 
will  render  many  services,  and  it  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  a  practical 
system  of  shorthand  should  have  been 
invented  by  a  blind  man." 

[M.  Remy  has  fully  described  his 
system  of  shorthand  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Auto-Stenographie,"  obtainable  from 
the  author,  price  8  fr.  50  c.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  print  the  whole 
of  his  circular,  but  we  understand  that 
the  author  reads  English,  and  would  wil- 
lingly give  full  information  about  his 
system  and  its  application  to  our  language 
to  anyone  interested  who  would  write  to 
him  at  the  above  address. — EDITOR.]  ■ 
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THE  "  Irish  News  "  reports  the  opening 
by  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  Crumlin 
Road,  Belfast,  of  a  new  Home  for  Blind 
Women  and  Girls. 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School 
and  Home  for  the  Blind. — On 
31st  March,  1923,  there  were  60  boarders 
and  seven  day  boarders  at  this  school. 
Shop  sales  to  the  value  of  £456  were 
effected.  A  Government  grant  of  £66 
was  received,  also  six  legacies  to  the  total 
value  of  £764.  ■=?« 

BEDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETY  FOR 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. — One 
hundred  cases  are  reported  as  being  on 
the  register  of  this  society.  During  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1923,  payments 
to  home  teachers  amounted  to  £235.  The 
sum  of  £265  was  paid  for  work  done  by 
the  blind,  and  a  subsidy  of  £41  was  allo- 
cated to  blind  workers.  A  Government 
grant  of  £107  was  received. 

doncaster  and  district  home 
Teaching  Association  for  the 
BLIND. — The  report  to  hand  of  the  year 
1922-1923  states  that  88  members  are  now 
on  the  books  of  this  association.  The 
Committee  continue  to  provide  small 
weekly  or  monthly  grants  to  a  number  of 
poorer  members,  and  a  total  of  £222  was 
disbursed  in  presents  both  of  money  and 
kind,  including  entertainments,  to_  the 
blind.  The  home  teacher's  salary  and  ex- 
penses amounted  to  £106.  Grants  in- 
cluded one  of  £50  from  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  and  £204  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Reading  Blind  Aid  Society. — This 
society  has  now  completed  30  years' 
voluntary  work  on  behalf  of  the  totally 
blind  poor  resident  within  the  borough  of 
Reading.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hugh 
E.  Walford,  who  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  Hon.  Secretary,  but  continues 


to  act  as  adviser  to  the  Committee  and 
treasurer  of  the  society.  During  the  year 
1922-23,  the  sum  of  £596  (including 
earnings  plus  Government  grant)  was 
paid  to  eleven  home  workers.  Monthly 
advance  payments  amounting  to  a  total 
of  £165  were  made  to  the  blind  in  aug- 
mentation of  other  sources  of  income, 
and  immediate  assistance  amounting  to 
over  £5  was  given  to  necessitous  blind 
people.  <=§« 

Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
WOMEN. — Steady  progress  during 
the  year  is  reported  in  all  departments  of 
this  workshop,  which  was  recently  amal- 
gamated with  the  "  Eyes  to  the  Blind  " 
Society.  Fifty  blind  women  are  being 
employed,  of  whom  31  were  trained  at  the 
Barclay  Home,  Brighton.  These  include 
26  weavers,  1  seamstress,  8  knitters,  1 
assistant,  10  pupils,  and  4  pensioners. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  steadily  increasing  sales  and 
the  value  of  stock  :  — 

Sale  of  Sale  of  Manufactured 

Years  Woven  Knitted  Goods  in  Stork 

Goods  Goods  at  end  of  Yea 

£  £  £ 

1910-11        ...       378     ...  13     ...       257 

1912-13       ...        569     ...  96     ...       543 

1916-17  ...  889  ...  417  ...  835 
1918-19  ...  1887  ...  739  ...  1573 
1919-20  ...  3357  ...  331  ...  1998 
1921-22  ...  3555  ...  566  ...  2545 
1922-23  ....  4090  ...  1869  ...  3588 
Receipts  included  donations  amounting 
to  £125,  a  grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  £671,  and  the  sum  of  £894, 
being  a  portion  of  the  money  collected 
during  the  Workshop's  financial  year  by 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  The  School  Account 
includes  a  grant  of  £30  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  one  of  £35  from  -  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  £81  from  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind. 
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A  UNIQUE  EXHIBITION 


nF  only  on  account  of  its  original 
nature,  the  exhibition  which 
has  just  been  held  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street, 
will  long  be  remembered.  For 
each  article  exhibited,  each 
demonstration  given,  repre- 
sented victory  over  a  handicap 
which  in  former  days  was  con- 
sidered insurmountable — a  victory  made 
possible  by  placing  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
handicapped  the  best  and  most  practical 
methods  for  their  training  and  education. 

The  exhibition  gave  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
associations  benefiting  from  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  namely:  — 
The  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind 
Women  (with  which  is  incorporated  the 
Eyes  to  the  Blind  Society) ;  the  Blind  Em- 
ployment Factory,  Waterloo  Road ;  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind ;  London  Association  for  the 
Blind ;  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind  'with  which  is  incor- 
porated the  West  London  Workshops  for 
the  Blind);  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind ;  and  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of 
Kent. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the 
opening  ceremony  on  June  11th  was  per- 
formed by  the  Countess  of  Yarborough, 
who  pleaded  that  the  public  should  not 
forget  the  civilian  blind  in  their  pity  for 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 
Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  commended  the  work  of  the  blind, 
and  asked  that  the  blind  community 
should  be  given  the  chance  of  becoming 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citi- 
zens. Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  appealed 
to  all  the  organisations  concerned  to  work 
together  in  a  great  cause.  Other  speakers 
included  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leatherhead,  Lord  Southwark, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rosedale,  D.D.,  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Association  for 
the  Blind.     Bouquets  were   presentee!   by 


two  babies  from  Sunshine  House  to  the 
Countess  of  Yarborough  and  Mrs.  Towse ; 
and  subsequently  six  blind  babies  gave  a 
delightful  display  of  musical  games  in 
addition  to  nursery  songs  and  a  "jazz  " 
band. 

At  the  stalls  on  view  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  Institute  were  to  be  seen  beds 
and  brushes,  baskets  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  mats  and  tastefully  decorated 
rugs,  machine-knitted  costumes  and  hand- 
woven  fabrics — all  articles  made  by  the 
blind  at  the  above-mentioned  associations. 
At  the  National  Institute's  stall  were  dis- 
played models  in  use  at  schools  for  the 
blind,  Braille  writing  and  shorthand 
machines,  embossed  maps,  and  Braille 
books  and  games,  whilst  selections  from 
the  National  Institute  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  British  Blind  Composers  were 
ranged  around  the  walls. 

The  visitors  were  invited  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  building  and  inspect  the 
rooms  where  books,  magazines  and  music 
are  stereotyped,  printed  and  bound.  De- 
monstrations of  Braille  shorthand-typing, 
reading  and  writing  were  also  given  by 
sightless  members  of  the  Institute's  staff, 
practical  demonstrations  of  massage  were 
given  by  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses, 
and  blind  telephonists  were  at  work  oh 
their  exchange.  Blind  weavers,  knitters, 
chair-caners,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen  at  work, 
and  much  interest  was  taken  in  demon- 
strations of  the  use  of  the  optophone 
The  "  Cedars  "  College  for  Blind  Girls 
was  represented  by  a  stand  bright  with 
flowers  grown  by  the  pupils  and  display- 
ing photographs  and  samples  of  their 
work  and  apparatus.  Selections  plaved 
from  time  to  time  on  the  organ  by  Mr. 
Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  organist  and  direc- 
tor of  music  at  the  Institute,  formed  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  to  the  whole. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  thousand 
people  visited  the  exhibition,  and  the  in- 
terest displayed  by  the  visitors,  the 
general  surprise  expressed  at  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  blind,  fully  justify  the  assumption 
that  an  occasional  exhibition  such  as  this 
is  now  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  secure  from 
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the   public    that   sympathy    and    interest 
which  is  born  of  knowledge. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  day  testify  to 
the   impression  created  by  this  novel  ex- 
hibition, and  to  the  interest  with  which  it 
was  regarded  by  the  Press  generally:  — 
The    Morning    Post,    which    gave    a    full 
account  of  the  opening  and  a  report  of 
the  speeches,   says: — "The   appearance 
of  the  blind  babies  was  a  touching  in- 
cident in  an  occasion  of  importance  to 
the  civilian  blind  in  the  London  area." 

The  Times :  — 

"  The  exhibition  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  W.,  which  was  opened  on 
Monday  in  aid  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  deserves  to  be 
visited  if  only  that  those  blessed  with 
sight  may  see  what  wonderful  things 
the  blind  can  do.  and  how  the  donations 
to  institutions   for  the  blind  are  used. 

.  .  The  exhibition,  in  its  original- 
ity and  scope,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  in  this  country. 

"It  is  known  that  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  number  over  forty 
thousand,  of  whom  over  seven  thousand 
live  in  London.  There  was  much  over- 
lapping in  the  past  in  the  appeals  made 
on  their  behalf.  The  Greater  London 
Fund  was  organised  to  minimise  this 
overlapping,  and  the  moneys  received 
are  allocated  according  to  the  extent 
and  output  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
each  institution.  The  aim  behind  all 
ameliorative  work  for  the  blind  to-day 
is  to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves, 
and  the  object  of  the  exhibition  being 
held  this  week  is  to  give  the  general 
public  an  idea  of  what  the  sightless  are 
actually  doing.  The  point  to  be  made 
is  that  training  must  be  thorough. 
Work  done  by  blind  people  properly 
equipped  can  be  competitive;  unless 
there  has  been  effective  training  the 
work  must  be  merely  supplementary  to 
a  dole. 

"  The  exhibition  definitely   suggests 
that  the  blind  may  become  self-support- 
ing." 
Daily  Telegraph  :  — 

' '  An  exhibition  which  should  make  a 
great  appeal  to  public  sympathies  is  that 


of  the  work  and  activities  of  the  nine 
London  institutions  for  the  blind, 
which  opened  yesterday  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street.     .     .     . 

"  A  group  of  stalls  contains  woven 
fabrics,  mattresses,  brushes,  baskets, 
mats,  rugs  and  clothing  of  various  de- 
scriptions, all  the  work  of  the  skilful 
fingers  of  blind  people.  Of  additional 
interest  are  the  demonstrations  which 
will  be  given  daily  of  weaving,  knit- 
ting, boot  repairing,  and  the  other 
occupations  followed  by  the  blind. 
Most  remarkable  was  the  performance 
of  sightless  girls  who  took  down  short- 
hand notes  from  dictation  and  tran- 
scribed them  adeptly  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter. 

"  Demonstrations  were  given  of  the 
use  of  the  optophone,  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  blind  can  read  ordi- 
nary ink-print,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
patients  by  blind  masseurs  and  mas- 
seuses. The  exhibition  completely  dis- 
pels any  illusion  as  to  the  blind  being  a 
burden  on  the  nation,  and  the  spirit  it 
fosters  is  that  of  individuals  who  refuse 
to  be  defeated  by  the  greatest  handicap 
in  life." 

Daily  Mail:  — 

"  Astonishing  glimpses  of  the  work 
of  the  blind  are  given  throughout  this 
week  at  the  exhibition  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The 
most  cheerful  workers  in  London  were 
the  blind  demonstrators  at  this  exhibi- 
tion." 
Daily  Chronicle  :  — 

"  The  invention  which  has  brought 
the  blind  nearer  normality  than  any 
other  is  probably  the  little  machine 
which  enables  them  to  take  down  dic- 
tation by  reproducing  a  special  system 
of  shorthand  in  Braille  type  on  a  paper 
ribbon. 

"A  Daily  Chronicle  representative 
dictated  a  sentence  or  two  to  a  blind 
typist  and  saw  exactly  how  the  inven- 
tion enabled  a  blind  girl  to  take  down 
letters  at  a  speed  which  could  certainly 
not  have  been  bettered  by  a  sighted 
secretary. 

"  While  the  piece  of  dictation  was 
being  spoken,  the  fingers  of  the  blind 
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girl  flew  over  three  or  four  shining 
tongues  of  steel.  As  she  tapped,  the 
mechanism  reproduced  on  the  paper 
ribbon  the  combinations  of  dots  which 
represent  the  system  of  shorthand  used. 
"  When  the  voice  of  the  dictator 
ceased,  the  blind  secretary  tore  off  the 
ribbon,  placed  it  on  her  lap,  ran  her 
fingers  over  a  length  of  it,  placed  it 
back  on  her  lap,  turned  to  an  ordinary 
typewriter  and  rattled  off  what  had 
been  dictated  to  her.     .     .     ." 

Daily  News  :  — 

"  Six  blind  babies  from  Sunshine 
House  performed  on  the  drum,  triangle 
and  tambourines  at  the  opening  yester- 
day afternoon  by  the  Countess  of 
Yarborough  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A 
happier,  friendlier  group  of  children 
one  could  not  find  anywhere,  nor  a 
healthier." 

Evening  Standard  :  — 

"  No  one  visiting  the  exhibition  can 
fail  to  appreciate  how  efficiently  the 
blind  are  being  aided.     .     .     ." 

Star  :  — 

"  A  Cure  for  Pessimism. 
"  Everyone  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  spare  should  look  in  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  and 
see  what  wonderful  things  the  blind  can 
do. 

"  The  whole  exhibition  is  wonderful 
evidence  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  it  affords  a  splendid  tonic 
to  the  pessimist.  In  fact,  it  might  well 
be  called  the  Optimists'  Exhibition." 

Westminster  Gazette  :  — 

"  The  ingenious  apparatus  and  in- 
ventions by  which  life  is  made  brighter 
and  more  normal  for  40,000  blind 
civilians  in  England  are  to  be  seen  at 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  where  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are 
giving  demonstrations  of  their  activities 
daily,  showing  how  sightless  workers 
compete  in  the  open  market  and  win 
their  way  not  only  in  the  cruder  forms 
of  work,  such  as  mat  and  basket-mak- 
ing, but  in  the  highest  intellectual 
pursuits." 


South  London  Press:  — 

"  Not  many  years  ago  the  blind  were 
generally  regarded  as  a  helpless  burden 
on  the  community.  But  a  visit  to  the 
exhibition  at  once  dispelled  any  such 
notion  as  to  the  blind  of  the  present 
day." 

Morning  Advertiser  :■ — 

"  Londoners  and  visitors  to  London 
are  exceptionally  busy  this  week,  but 
everyone  possessed  with  eyesight 
should  spare  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
look  in  at  the  exhibition  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  see  what  wonder- 
ful things  the  blind  can  do.  We  are 
always  willing  to  give  to  the  blind — 
and  here  is  a  unique  chance  to  see  how 
the  donations  to  institutions  for  the 
blind  are  used." 

Nursing  Mirror  :  — 

"  The  exhibition  and  demonstration, 
opened  on  Monday  afternoon  by  Lady 
Yarborough,  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  beautiful  examples  of  artistic- 
ally done  work  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
a  signification  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
and  personality  over  misfortune.  Each 
simple  basket,  every  yard  of  beauti- 
fully woven  material,  tells  a  story  of 
extraordinary  interest: — the  story  of 
how  some  man  or  woman — by  sheer  and 
splendid  courage — has  overcome  the 
severest,  perhaps,  of  all  handicaps  in 
life — loss  of  sight.  We  are  told  that 
the  blind  of  England  and  Wales  num- 
ber forty  thousand,  seven  thousand  of 
whom  live  in  London.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  forty  thousand  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  helpless  burden  on  the 
community.  To-day  they  include 
clergymen,  lawyers,  masseurs,  poultry 
farmers,  telephonists,  carpenters, 
weavers,  bedding  and  brush  makers, 
and  others  who  have  been  taught,  not 
merely  to  bear  their  blindness,  but  to 
overcome  it.  That  loss  of  sight  is  but 
little  real  handicap  is  proved  by  the 
stalls  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  exhibition  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Nurses  will  find  much  of 
interest,  for  the  demonstration  showing 
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the  people  actually  at  work  on  their 
special  line  of  industry  includes  those 
of  blind  masseurs,  blind  typists,  blind 
telegraphists,  as  well  as  the  weavers  of 
rugs,  mats  and  fabrics.  An  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  but  deeply  pathetic, 
feature  is  the  concert  given  by  the  blind 
children  from  Sunshine  House." 
<%»    <f» 

THE  "MICROCOSM" 

A  COPY  of  the  "  Microcosm  "  has 
been  sent  to  us  for  review,  and  we 
are  interested  to  note  that  this — the  sum- 
mer number — is  being  sold  on  behalf  of 
the  Braille  and  "  Servers  of  the  Blind  " 
League,  of  which  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  the 
President.  "  The  Microcosm  "  is  a  north- 
country  production.  The  total  proceeds  of 
its  sales  are  usually  allotted  to  some  north- 
country  charity,  but,  as  the  Yorkshire 
Observer  remarks:  "  Its  services  to  York- 
shire literary  art  have  been  scarcely  less 
valuable." 

Attractive  in  binding  and  make-up, 
this  very  interesting  quarterly  should  ap- 
peal to  all  lovers  of  literature,  for  the 
contents  are  varied  and  of  the  highest 
standard.  We  were  especially  interested 
in  a  critical  study  of  William  Watson,  by 
Frank  Noble  Wood,  who  proudly  acclaims 
the  great  poet  as  a  Yorkshireman ;  an 
article  on  the  Reading  of  Poetry,  by  the 
Editor  of  "  Poetry,"  Chicago,  in  which 
the  reading  of  numerous  famous  actors 
and  actresses  is  criticised;  a  war  story, 
by  E.  A.  Parsons;  and  a  dainty  sketch, 
by  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe,  the  Editor  of 
the  magazine. 

There  is  also  some  admirable  poetry, 
and  a  number  of  charming  sketches  add 
to  the  attraction  of  the  present  number  of 
this  fascinating  magazine. 

AN  exhibition  and  demonstration  of 
work  by  blind  workers  and  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  by  scholars  of  the  Colville 
Street  School  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham, 
was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Nottingham, 
from  the  26th  to  the  30th  of  June. 

All  who  have  meant  good  work  with 
their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good  work, 
although  they  may  die  before  they  have 
the    time  to    sign    it.— — 7?     L.    Stevenson. 


THE  PRINCE  AT  BRADFORD 

DURING  his  recent  tour  of  the  West 
Riding  cities  and  towns,  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  the 
new  workshops  of  the  Bradford  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  H.R.H.  was  con- 
ducted over  the  workshops  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute).  In  the  knitting- 
room  the  Prince  inspected  with  much 
interest  a  beautiful  array  of  knitted  ex- 
hibits, and  received  from  the  hands  of 
Miss  Hannah  Firth,  the  oldest  worker  in 
the  Institution,  a  knitted  white  woollen 
sweater,  the  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Howard,  an  expert  knitter.  In  another 
corner  of  the  room  he  visited  an  accom- 
plished blind  shorthand-typist,  Miss  Joan 
Burnett,  who  rapidly  typed  a  sample  of 
her  work,  which  the  Prince  took  away 
with  him.  The  final  visit  was  to  a  room 
in  which  the  children  from  the  Myope 
School  in  Usher  Street,  and  the  Odsall 
House  School,  were  working.  As  he 
passed  among  the  children,  they  explained 
at  his  request  the  devices  used  in  their 
work. 

According  to  the  Birmingham  Post, 
"  the  royal  visitor  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  pitying  or  over-sympathetic 
expressions  to  the  workers.  .  .  .  His 
questions  were  bright  and  cheery,  and 
acted  like  a  tonic  on  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed." 

It  was  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Bradford  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  492 
blind  people  in  the  city,  as  compared  with 
445  in  1922.  This  increase  in  numbers 
was  accounted  for  by  old  age. 

It  was  reported,  also,  that  the 
committee's  home-work  scheme  to  assist 
enterprising  blind  people  outside  the 
institutions  had  been  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  This  scheme  repre- 
sents, it  is  stated,  "  a  great  forward 
march  "  in  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  people  of  the  city. 

WE  understand  that  Miss  Jameson, 
who  has  been  practising  on  the  Optophone 
for  over  two  years,  can  now  read  at  an 
average  rate  of  fifty  words  per  minute, 
and  occasionally  reaches  a  speed  of 
seventy  words  per  minute. 
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HOME    TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,    1923 


nHE  institution  of  an  examina- 
tion for  home  teachers  was 
favourably  considered  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  1922.  The  syllabus 
was  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health  and  circulated 
by  them  among  employing 
agencies.  The  Ministry  and 
the  Board  further  announced  that  in 
future  they  would  require,  as  a  condition 
to  their  recognition,  that  teachers  should 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  College  within 
two  years  of  their  appointment. 

The  examination  was  held  from  7th  to 
11th  May,  1923,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the 
School.  It  had  been  intended  to  hold  two 
examinations  simultaneously,  but,  owing 
to  the  fewness  of  the  entries  from  Scot- 
land, it  was  decided  not  to  hold  an 
examination  in  Edinburgh  this  year. 
Sixty-one  entries  were  received.  Seven 
withdrew  later,  and  fifty- four  candidates 
actually  sat,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were 
blind. 

To  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  sylla- 
bus, each  candidate  had  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  Braille,  reading  and  writing, 
in  Moon,  professional  knowledge,  and 
three  home  occupations.  The  time  needed 
for  this  amounted  to  about  eight  hours  per 
teacher,  and  only  a  part  of  the  work 
could  be  arranged  to  be  taken  en  masse. 
It  was,  therefore,  found  expedient  to 
divide  the  list  into  two  sections,  to  bring 
one  section  of  twenty-seven  candidates  up 
for  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  May,  and  the 
second  section  of  twenty-seven  for  the 
9th,  10th  and  11th  May.  Wednesday, 
the  9th  May,  when  all  the  candidates 
were  present,  was  devoted  to  written 
work. 

Sixteen  candidates  satisfied  the  exami- 
ners in  the  necessary  subjects  and  have 
been  awarded  the  certificate  of  the 
College.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  blind. 
Eighteen  candidates  failed  in  one  subject, 
fifteen  in  two  subjects,  six  in  three  sub- 
jects, four  in  four  subjects,  and  two  in 
five  subjects. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
marks  :  — 

Honours     Passes     Failures 

Braille  26         21  7 

Moon    ...  17         29  8 

Professional  Knowledge     6         34  14 

Chair   Caning  ...        4  19         23 

Rush   Seating  ...        0  12  4 

Hand    Knitting  ...        3  6  8 

Pulp  Cane  Work       ...        4  8  8 

String  Bag  Making  ...        1  22  3 

Straw  Bag  Making  ...        5  6  0 

Rug  Making 4  18  14 

Braille  Music 3  6  3 

Machine   Knitting      ...        1  0  0 

Dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  exami- 
nation separately,  we  give  the  detailed 
results,  together  with  the  Board  of 
Examiners'  observations,  which  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  those  who  sat 
for  the  examination,  and  of  help  to 
future  examinees:  — 

BRAILLE.       26     Honours,     21     Passes, 
7   Failures. 

The  candidates  were  required  to  read  a 
passage  from  J.  M.  Barrie's  "  The  Little 
White  Bird." 

A  passage  from  Dickens'  "  Christmas 
Carol  "  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  were 
dictated  to  the  candidates.  The  spelling 
of  the  words  and  the  punctuation  of  the 
passage  were  given,  as  the  aim  of  the 
examiners  was  not  to  test  spelling  or  com- 
position but  the  candidates'  knowledge 
of  Braille. 

Generally  speaking,  a  high  standard 
was  maintained  ;  a  greater  degree  of  effi- 
ciency was  reached  in  writing  than  in 
reading.  Candidates  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  study  more  carefully  the  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  in  the  pamph- 
let "  Revised  Braille,  Grades  1  and  2 
MOON.  17  Honours,  29  Passes,  8 
Failures. 

A  passage  taken  from  Thomas  Hardv's 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  had  to  be 
read  by  each  candidate. 

The  work  done  in  this  subject  was  not 
so  good  as  in  Braille.  The  examiners 
cannot,  of  course,  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  greater  slowness  with  which  the 
passage  in  Moon  was  read  is  due ;  possibly 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  candidates  find  little  use  for 
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Moon  in  their  work,   and  were  much  less 
at  home  with  it  than  with  Braille. 

PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE.       6 
Honours,  34  Passes,  14  Failures. 
In  this  subject,  each  candidate  was  re- 
quired to  attempt  the  following  tests  :  — 

1.  A  two  hours'  written  paper  on  Pro- 

fessional Knowledge  (sections  4,  5 
and  6  of  the  syllabus). 

2.  A    15  minutes'    test  of  his   or   her 
ability  to  teach. 

3.  A    15  minutes'  viva  voce_  examina- 

tion on  how   to   deal  with  typical 
cases. 

4.  A  test  in  the  Manual  Alphabet  for 

the  Deaf-Blind. 
Taking   these    sections    again    in    more 
detail :  — 

1.  Written  Paper.  Most  of  the  candi- 
dates were  new  to  examinations,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  them  fell  into  mistakes  often  com- 
mitted by  more  experienced  students. 
They  found  it  difficult  to  seize  the  exact 
point  of  the  question,  and  gave  much 
information  which  was  vague  and  irrelev- 
ant. Most  of  the  candidates  gave  their 
answers  in  Braille,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  this  fell  much  below  tne  standard 
reached  in  the  dictation  test. 

2.  Ability  to  Teach.  For  the  test  in 
teaching  one  of  the  examiners  became  the 
pupil,  and  the  candidate  was  asked  to 
give  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  manual  subjects 
and  on  Braille.  The  work  on  the  whole 
was  creditable,  while  that  of  some  of  the 
blind  teachers  was  more  than  ordinarily 
good. 

3.  Typical  Cases.  Before  the  examina- 
tion, the  examiners  had  prepared  a  list  of 
ten  typical  cases  ranging  from  a  baby  of 
one  to  a  man  of  73  years.  Each  candi- 
date was  presented  with  a  selection  of 
these  cases,  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
bsing  explained,  and  the  candidate  asked 
to  say  what  further  information  he  would 
endeavour  to  find  out  and  what  assistance 
he  would  be  able  to  offer.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  this  test  revealed  all 
grades  from  incompetence  to  excellence. 
In  many  instances  the  teacher  seemed  to 
rely  too  much  on  the  Agency  by  whom  he 
was  employed.  It  must  be  agreed  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in  home 
teaching  will  be  obtained  when  the  home 


teacher  himself  is  able  to  diagnose  fully 
his  own  cases  and  suggest  the  precise 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

This  test  also  bore  out  the  evidence  of 
the  written  paper  that  the  candidates  were 
in  many  instances  inadequately  equipped 
with  knowledge  that  one  might  have  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  their  work. 

4.  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  The  average  standard  of  ability 
displayed  in  this  branch  of  professional 
knowledge  was  quite  inadequate.  The 
methods  generally  adopted  were  cumber- 
some and  were  not  well  remembered. 
Few  candidates  showed  sufficient  dex- 
terity to  proceed  at  a  pace  that  would 
make  their  remarks  intelligible,  much  less 
interesting,  to  a  deaf-blind  person  of 
average  understanding. 

HOME  OCCUPATIONS. 

Honours     Passes     Failures 

Chair  Caning      4  19         23 

Rush  Seating      12  4 

Hand    Knitting      ...     3  6  8 

Pulp  Cane  Work  ...     4  8  8 

String   Bag   Making     1  22  3 

Straw    Bag    Making     5  6 

Rug  Making  4  18  14 

Braille  Music  3  6  3 

Machine  Knitting  ...  1 
A  wide  choice  of  subjects  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  syllabus,  and  the  candi- 
dates were  invited  to  offer  any  other  which 
they  might  consider  suitable.  One  or 
two  of  these  additional  suggestions,  such 
as  basket-making  and  mat-making,  were 
ruled  out  as  belonging  to  the  work  of 
craft  instructors  rather  than  that  of  home 
teachers.  One  of  the  candidates,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  take  circular  machine 
knitting,  and  in  the  results  obtained 
honours. 

The  manual  subjects  were  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  whole  examination.  It  was 
apparent  that  in  some  cases  subjects  had 
been  chosen  with  which  the  candidates 
had  only  a  distant  acquaintance.  Much 
of  the  work  in  chair  caning  and  rush  seat- 
ing could  only  be  described  as  deplorable, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  home  teacher's  equipment. 

In  Braille  Music,  it  should  be  stated 
that  no  candidate  can  hope  to  secure  a 
pass  unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  methods  expounded  in  the  new  volume 
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entitled  "  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion,   1922." 

It  was  found  necessary  to  co-opt  several 
examiners  in  Home  Occupations,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  College  wish  to  place 
on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Margetts,  Miss  Radford, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  F.R.C.O.,  and  Mr. 
G.  Symes  of  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  Mrs.  Pettley,  of  Barclay 
Workshop  for  the  Blind.  They  are  also 
indebted  to  the  Council  of  the  Swiss  Cot- 
tage School  and  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  the 
Superintendent,  and  his  staff,  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  were  made 
for  conducting  the  examination,  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
entailed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful 
candidates,  showing  the  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  gained  :  — 

Acott,  W.  A.,  Home  Teaching  Society   for  the  Blind, 
Lonrion. 
Honours  :   Braille,   Moon,    Professional  Knowledge, 
Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 
Ayscough,  Miss  J.  M.,  Hunts.  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Honours  :    Hand   Knitting;  Straw  bag  making  and 
Raffia  work.     ■ 
Bryant,  J.  S.,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 
Clark,  A.  E.,   Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 
London. 
Honours  :   Braille,  Rug  making. 
Fairhurst,  P.,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 
London. 
Honours  :  Braille,  Moon,   Professional  Knowledge, 
Pulp  Cane  Work. 
Holden,   Miss  E.,   Manchester  &   Salford   Blind  Aid 
Society. 
Honours  :   Braille. 
King,  Mrs.  E.,  Manchester  &  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 
King,  F.  E.,    Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham. 
Honours  :   String  bag  making  and  netting. 
McCartey,  T.,   Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 
London. 
Honours:     Braille,    Moon,     Chair    Caning,    Braille 
Music. 
Mitchell,  J.,   Home  Teaching  Society  for   the  Blind) 
London. 
Honours:  Braille,    Moon,    Professional   Knowledge, 
Pulp  Cane  Work. 
Noon,    C,    Home    Teaching    Society    for    the    Blind, 
London. 
Honours  :   Braille,  Moon. 
Parsons,  F. ,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 
Pryce,  C,   Royal  Midland   Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham. 
Honours  :    Braille,    Straw   bag    making    and    Raffia 
•     work. 
Smith,  Miss  M.   M.,   Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Liverpool. 
Honours:   Braille,  Moon,  Hand  Knitting. 


Thompson,    V.    1..,    Home   Teaching   Society    for    the 
Blind,   London. 

Honours:   Braille,    Moon,    Pulp  Cane   Work,   Straw 
bag  making  and   Ralria  work. 
Townsend,  Miss  A. ,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Blackburn. 

Honours:  Braille,  Moon. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  at 
Birmingham  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  syl- 
labus will  be  issued  in  October  next. 
Copies  of  examination  papers  (letterpress 
only)  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon 
Registrar,  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.  1,  price  6d.,  post  free,  or  in 
Braille  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  above  address,  price  7d., 
post  free,   subject  to  the  usual  discounts. 


THE  BLIND 

NOTICES   IN    PARLIAMENT 

PENSIONS  DEBATE,  June  5th.— In 
the  course  of  a  debate  on  Pensions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  F.  Mar- 
tin, the  blind  Liberal  member  for  Aber- 
deen, East,  said  that  the  desirability  of 
affording  assistance  to  men  in  putting 
forward  their  cases  before  appeal  tri- 
bunals was  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  successful  appeals.  The 
average  percentage  of  successful  appeals 
for  the  whole  country  was  something  like 
27,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  men  had  been 
represented  by  members  of  the  British 
Legion  the  percentage  was  67,  and  in  the 
case  of  St.  Dunstan's  75.  It  might  be 
well  if  members  of  the  legal  profession 
could  represent  pensioners  who  appeared 
before  the  appeal  tribunal. 
**>  ^ 
READING  WITH  THE  TONGUE 

ACCORDING  to  the  Daily  Express, 
there  is  a  man  in  Kansas  City  who, 
though  blind  and  without  hands,  reads 
his  Bible  by  picking  out  the  raised  letters 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

Mr.  McPherson,  who  was  born  in  In- 
verness, Scotland,  lost  his  eyesight  and 
his  hands  in  an  explosion. 

A  teacher  of  the  blind  taught  him  to 
read  Braille.  As  the  blind  man  picked 
out  the  characters  of  the  raised  alphabet 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  the  teacher 
traced  the  same  letters  on  his  shoulder 
with  her  fingers.  In  two  weeks  the  alpha- 
bet was  mastered,  and  McPherson  began 
to  read  the  Bible. 
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OBITUARY 

IT  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  we  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hepburn 
Starey — devoted  friend  and  helper  of  the 
blind — who  passed  away  on  Friday,  8th 
June,  at  the  age  of  82. 

For  over  fifty  years  Mrs.  Starey  was 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hepburn  Starey 
Blind  Aid  Society,  formerly  known  as  the 
Somers  Town  Blind  Aid  Society.  Some 
57  years  ago  a  few  blind  persons  were 
gathered  together  each  Thursday  evening 
for  recreation  in  a  small  room  in  central 
London.  Gradually  their  numbers  in- 
creased, more  help  was  organised,  pen- 
sions raised,  the  sick  sent  to  convalescent 
homes,  and  members  visited  and  read  to 
in  their  own  homes.  And  still — as  in  the 
beginning — the  meetings  took  place  each 
Thursday — a  red-letter  day  in  the  life  of 
many  a  poor  blind  man  and  woman.  The 
society  has  now  400  members,  and  the 
Thursday  meetings  are  held  at  White- 
field's  Tabernacle;  here  from  all  parts  of 
London  the  blind  flocked,  knowing  that 
some  good  concert  or  lecture  was  in  store 
for  them,  as  well  as  a  motherly  welcome 
from  their  "  dear  lady,"  who  presided 
each  week. 

Her  charm  of  manner  and  kindly  dis- 
position had  gathered  round  her  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  so  Mrs.  Starey  was 
enabled  to  draw  on  many  distinguished 
people  for  assistance.  The  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lady  Maud 
Warrender,  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  Mrs. 
Alec  Tweedie,  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton — to  name  only  a  few — all  came  at  her 
bidding. 

The  President  of  the  Society  is  Vis- 
countess Gladstone.  The  Assistant  Hon. 
Secretaries  are  Lady  Arrol,  Mrs.  Good- 
body  and  Miss  Alice  Hepburn,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  the  help  of  these  ladies 
this  important  work  may  still  be  carried 
on. 

It  is  of  touching  interest  to  learn  that 
to  each  full  member  of  the  Hepburn 
Starey  Society  Mrs.  Starey  has  left  10s. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  LL.D., 
who  contributes  the  following  appreciation 
of  the  life  work  of  a  noble  woman  to  the 
British  Weekly  :  — 
•     "  The  title  '  A  Royal  Scot  '  seems  to  fit 


Mrs.  Hepburn  Starey,  whose  death  is  just 
recorded.  In  the  obituary  notice  it  is 
stated  that  for  over  fifty  years  she  was 
secretary  to  the  Hepburn  Starey  Blind 
Aid  Society. 

"  None  of  us  ever  knew  that  there  was 
any  society  at  the  back  of  her.  She  was 
just  her  unique  self,  and  the  Poor  Blind 
of  London  were  always  called  hers.  For 
over  forty  years  every  Thursday  they 
were  gathered  from  every  quarter.  Led 
by  children,  by  wives,  sometimes  by  a 
dog,  occasionally  finding  their  own  way, 
she  collected  them  into  some  hall  central 
to  the  work.  That  they  were  very  poor 
was  self-evident;  that  they  were  full  of 
anticipation  for  what  was  prepared  for 
them  was  equally  evident.  We  know 
what  the  organisation  of  one  evening's 
entertainment  means,  but  when  we  think 
of  every  week  for  fifty  years  without  a 
break,  we  know  that  a  genius  at  organisa- 
tion was  in  command.  All  she  summoned 
came-  if  they  could.  Ministers,  statesmen, 
singers,  reciters  and  actors  gave  at  least 
one  evening  to  her  request.  She  had  her 
steady  battalions  always  ready  to  fill 
gaps,  but  the  programme  was  arranged 
by  herself,  and  widely  she  flung  her  net. 

"  Enter  the  hall,  and  not  many  such 
sights  meet  the  eyes.  An  elderly  lady, 
seated  at  a  little  table  covered  with  red 
velvet.  A  wooden  hammer  beside  her, 
and  a  flask  of  lavender  water  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  platform.  Below  her  the 
two  or  three  hundred  sightless  folk.  In- 
terspersed among  them  their  guides. 
'  Now,  dear  friends,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  wonderful  evening!  This  one  is  to 
sing,  and  this  one  to  talk,  and  then  our 
dear  friend  will  sing  again.'  There  was 
an  unfailing  supply  of  jokes,  sly  little  hits 
at  their  singing  in  the  chorus  songs. 
Many  an  old  jest  was  cracked,  roared  at 
from  its  very  age.  Then  the  blind  con- 
tributed.      Mr.    would    thank    the 

speakers     and     singers,     and     Mr.     

obeyed  the  call  of  '  the  Queen  of 
Their  Hearts.'  Every  week,  for  two 
hours,  this  was  accomplished.  Twice 
only  had  those  meetings  to  be  counter- 
manded. The  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  coronation  of  her  son  made  the 
streets  impassable.  Right  through  the  air 
raids  they  collected  and  went  home  in 
safety. 
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"  Two  letters  lie  before  me  in  which  she 
wrote  fixing  the  last  date  on  which  I 
spoke,  the  day  before  her  death.  She 
noted  she  was  confined  much  to  the  house, 
'  so  my  friends  came  to  cheer  me — one  of 
the  joys  left  to  me  at  82!'  She  ended, 
'  With  much  love  and  every  earnest 
prayer  that  more  and  more  our  glorious 
Master  may  bless  you  and  yours."  That 
was  her  keynote,  '  Glorious  service  to  a 
glorious  Master.' 

"  I  went  on  the  date  arranged  and 
learnt  that  she  was  even  then  passing.  '  So 
many  are  calling,'  she  said,  in  her  feeble- 
ness. '  Tell  them  to  give  the  blind  a 
cheerful  evening.     Make  them  happy.' 

"  Mrs.  Hepburn  Starey's  work  was  the 
work  of  a  great  individual,  and  the  work 
of  a  woman's  heart  at  its  best.  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  be  with  her.  Farewell 
and  fare  on,  most  valiant  heart.  We 
follow — a  long  way  off." 


A  BRILLIANT  BLIND  STUDENT 

ALTHOUGH  he  has  been  sightless 
since  he  was  a  baby,  a  23-year-old 
student  at  North-western  University  Law 
School  has  won  more  scholarship  honours 
in  one  year,  says  the  Chicago  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Central  News,"  than  were 
ever  bestowed  on  a  student  who  had  the 
use  of  his  eyes. 

The  success  of  this  student,  George  H. 
Weinman,  was  made  possible  by  his 
mother,  who  not  only  reads  all  his  law 
books  and  law  lessons  to  him,  but  also 
guides  him  morning  and  night  to  and 
from  the  university. 

Weinman  has  received  the  only  scholar- 
ship at  the  disposal  of  the  law  school 
faculty,  and  the  prize  given  each  year  to 
the  student  who  has  demonstrated  pro- 
mise of  the  greatest  future  usefulness, 
and  who  needs  assistance.  His  name  was 
also  placed  on  the  school  "  honour  roll  " 
for  excellence  in  scholarship. 

This  brilliant  blind  man,  who  says 
other  people  depend  too  much  on  their 
eyes,  and  not  enough  on  their  senses,  will 
be  graduated  from  the  law  school  in  1924, 
but  he  intends  to  take  the  Illinois  bar- 
examination  before  that  time. 


DANGERS   OF   ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 

MR.  A.  E.  BAWTREE,  electro- 
chemist  and  physicist,  seeks  to 
bring  the  modern  world  back  to  candle- 
light, and  thus  to  restore  its  sight. 

"  Mankind  is  being  blinded  by  modern 
electric  light,"  he  declared  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

"  An  appalling  amount  of  eye  trouble 
exists,"  he  added.  "This  vast  outbreak 
has  synchronised  with  the  introduction  of 
modern  artificial  lighting.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  open  flame  and  recover 
healthy  eyesight.  It  will  be  well  worth 
the  inconvenience.  Blindness  and  bad 
sight  are  the  worst  inconveniences  human- 
ity can  suffer. 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  of  middle-class  men, 
20  per  cent,  of  middle-class  women,  and 
a  large  number  of  children  wear  spec- 
tacles. Out  of  doors  many  of  them  have 
to  use  dark  glasses.  Glasses  may  be 
becoming,  but,  like  crutches,  they  be- 
token disease  or  deformity. 

"  There  are  four  reasons  for  all  this 
eye  trouble.  The  first  is  that  electric  light 
is  too  intense.  Mankind  through  all  the 
ages  till  1890  used  the  open  flame.  The 
open  flame,  however  it  was  produced, 
never  exceeded  the  intensity  of  two 
candle-power  per  square  inch  of  flame. 
The  feeblest  form  of  electric  lamp  is  at 
least  eighty  times  more  intense. 

"  That  is  to  say,  every  time  you  look 
at  a  light  direct,  in  the  street  or  a  shop, 
or  catch  its  reflection  from  a  polished  sur- 
face like  a  knitting  needle,  your  eye  is 
seared  with  a  ray  80  to  100  times  more 
powerful  than  it  can  safely  endure. 

"  The  next  cause  of  trouble  is  the  dan- 
gerous and  invisible  ultra-violet  rays.  No 
bowls  or  shades  absorb  these  rays.  White 
walls  and  ceilings  reflect  them.  In 
nature  the  rays  are  absorbed  from  the 
sunlight  by  trees  and  flowers,  which  do 
not  reflect  them.  But  the  electrician 
floods  our  rooms  and  streets  with  this  eye 
poison. 

"A  third  source  of  eye  trouble  is  the 
strain  imposed  on  the  eyes  when  a  person 
suddenly  comes  out  of  the  darkness  into 
a  blaze  of  light,  or  suddenly  turns  on  a 
switch.  The  sensitive  part  of  the  eye  is 
protected  by  the  pupil,  an  adjustable 
opening. 
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A  SUNSHINE  FETE 


HN  Saturday,  June  9th,  a  suc- 
cessful Garden  Fete  was  held 
in  the  grounds  of  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home,  Sun- 
shine House,  Chorley  Wood. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  had 
graciously  promised  to  per- 
form the  opening  ceremony, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  owing  to  the  illness  and 
subsequent  lamented  death  of  H.R.H. 
Princess  Christian.  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty 
therefore  opened  the  proceedings. 

So  attractive  was  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gramme of  entertainments  that  a  large 
number  of  visitors  attended  the  fete. 
Tickets  of  admission  purchased  before- 
hand were  provided  with  separate  num- 
bers, which  entitled  the  holders  to  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  free  gift  of  either 
a  gramophone,  a  perambulator,  a  walking- 
stick,  ladies'  handbags,  knives  and  forks, 
etc.,  etc.  The  first  item  consisted  in 
"  Finding  the  Lucky  Number,"  an  event 
which  took  place  amidst  much  fun  and 
animation.  The  names  of  the  prize- 
winners are:  Mrs.  Doubtfire,  "Bedding- 
ton,"  190,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow;  Mr. 
Parnicott,  43,  Ebury  Road,  Rickmans- 
worth,  Herts.  ;  Master  Needham, 
"  Thornleigh,"  Chorley  Wood;  Mr. 
F.  A.  Onions,  35,  Mount  Street,  Liver- 
pool; Mr.  Clark,  "The  Croft,"  Bicken- 
hill,  Warwickshire;  Miss  K.  Hombury, 
"  Bieno,"  Heronsgate,  Herts.;  Mrs. 
Arnell,   "  Pinhaye,"  Heronsgate,   Herts. 

There  followed  an  exhibition  of  danc- 
ing given  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Euphan 
MacLaren,  who  produced  a  charming 
little  Ballet  of  Spring.  The  children 
dancing  barefoot  on  the  lawn,  and  repre- 
senting the  herald  of  Spring,  with 
snowdrops,  cowslips,  birds  and  butter- 
flies, seemed  the  very  epitome  of  Spring- 
time and  of  Youth.  Then  came  scenes 
from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
followed  by  a  pretty  Dance  of  the 
Seasons. 

The  recitation  by  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
Jose  a  Beckett,  of  a  poem  which  she  had 
herself  composed,  and  which  is  being  sold 
on  behalf  of  the  Sunshine  Babies,  aroused 


keen     interest.       This     production    of    a 
youthful  poetess  runs  as  follows:  — 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  sunset 

With  its  reddish-golden  light, 
Mauves  and  purples  softly  blending, 

A  dream  of  pure  delight  ? 
If  you  have,  then  try  to  picture 

Total  darkness,  always  night, 
Like  the  darling  wee  blind  babies, 

Who  have  got  no  precious  sight. 

Have  you  ever  chased  a  rabbit 

With  your  doggie  at  your  heels  ? 
Saying,    as  you  ran  so  blithely, 

"  What  a  game  !  How  good  it  feels  !" 
If  you  have,  just  try  to  picture 

Little  children  who  must  stay 
In  one  spot,   until  there's  someone 

Who  will  guide  them  on  their  way. 

Have  you  heard  the  wild  birds  singing 

In  the  lanes  at  dewy  morn, 
Trilling  songs  of  sweetest  music, 

Waking  up  the  Queen  of  Dawn  ? 
If  you  have,  then  try  to  picture 

What  'twould  feel  like  without  eyes, 
Never  once  to  see  the  flowers 

Or  the  ever-changing  skies. 

Never  to  see  water  ripple 

Over  little  water  sprites. 
Never  to  see  loved  one's  faces. 

Oh  !   those  little  helpless  mites 
Ask  you  all  to  help  them  into 

Sunshine  Homes,  where  nurses  kind 
Try  to  bring  some  sunshine  into 

Lives  of  children  who  are  blind. 

Other  attractive  items  consisted  of  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show,  conjuring  and  a 
"  happy-go-lucky  "  concert  party,  and 
"  all  the  fun  of  the  fayre,"  including 
dancing  on  the  green. 

And  so  a  most  happy  afternoon  was 
spent  in  aid  of  a  cause  which  must  ap- 
peal to  all  hearts. 

Dainty  and  attractive  stalls  were  pro- 
vided by  the  following  kind  helpers,  who 
worked  indefatigably  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  annual  effort : — Mrs.  Spillane, 
Mrs.  Rounce,  Mrs.  Needham,  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Frazer,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Capel,  Mrs.  Dicke,  Mrs.  Denham, 
Mrs.  Boyle  and  Mrs.  Oldham. 
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North  Yorkshire  Branch.  —  The 
Sunday  band  performances  which 
have  been  arranged  in  different  parts  of 
the  area  for  the  summer  months  are  al- 
ways greatly  appreciated.  A  number  of 
flag  days  have  been  organised  throughout 
the  scattered  areas  of  North  Yorkshire. 


South  Yorkshire  Branch. — A  large 
number  of  willing  workers  has 
ahead}'  been  secured  for  the  Violet  Day 
which  is  being  held  in  Doncaster  and 
neighbourhood.  There  were  29  depots  at 
the  Sheffield  Violet  Day.  Thanks  are  due 
to  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Parks'  Com- 
mittee, who  have  again  granted  the  free 
use  of  Hillsboro'  Park  for  the  Institute's 
Carnival  and  Gymkhana  which  will  take 
place  on  September  15th. 


MIDLAND  Branch. — A  broadcasting 
concert  was  arranged  by  the  Mid- 
land Branch  at  Witton,  Birmingham,  on 
June  4th,  when  the  entire  programme  was 
provided  by  blind  artistes.  Several  selec- 
tions were  given  by  the  Junior  Choir  of 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  including  the  numbers  which  won 
for  them  the  "  Mary  Wakefield  "  silver 
shield  and  the  Warwickshire  Banner  at  the 
Midland  Musical  Festivals,  1922-23.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Priest,  F.R.C.O.,  played  several 
pianoforte  solos,  amongst  them  his  own 
"Rondo  Scherzando."  Miss  Smalley 
played  Nos.  6  and  10  of  Watling's 
"Poetic  Fancies."  The  vocalists  were 
Miss  Forde  and  Mr.  Logan,  the  latter 
singing  his  own  song,  "  Sleep,  Dear 
Heart."  Mr.  Wilden  Knight's  humour  at 
the  piano  gave  the  needful  light  touch  to 
a  concert  of  high-class  music.  An  address 
on  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  given  by 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Hill- 
man.  The  success  of  the  programme 
suggests  broadcasting  as  a  very  promising 
source  of  income  for  blind  artistes. 
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Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
— On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  20th,  a 
social  gathering  of  representatives  of  the 
London  Sisterhoods  was  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow's 
organ  recital,  which  preceded  the  meet- 
ing, was  listened  to  with  keen  appre- 
ciation. Miss  Edwards,  Sisterhood  Ap- 
peal Organiser,  then  spoke  a  few  words 
of  welcome  and  introduced  Mr.  H.  C. 
Preece  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  Joint 
Organising  Secretaries  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind.  Songs  were 
sung  by  Mrs.  Preece,  Miss  Margaret 
Forde,  and  Miss  Mabel  Parham,  all 
of  whom  were  encored.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Williams  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  followed 
with  humorous  and  breezy  addresses, 
and  during  the  course  of  these  they  both 
paid  a  warm  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
Sisterhoods  for  the  splendid  help  given 
so  willingly  during  the  year. 

BLIND    BOY    COMPOSER 

ALTHOUGH  he  has  been  blind  from 
birth,  Rota  Rinaldi,  the  eleven- 
years-old  son  of  poor  parents  in  Milan, 
composed  an  oratorio,  "  The  Childhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  says  a  Central 
News  message,  and  he  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  conducting  his  own  work  when 
it  is  sung  at  a  great  choral  festival  at 
Tourcoing,  near  Lille,  in  October. 

The  boy  attends  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Milan,  and  his  fame  as  a  composer 
spread  far  beyond  that  institution  and 
the  city.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  Charles 
Wattine,  a  composer,  of  Tourcoing,  who 
made  a  journey  to  Milan  to  see  what  the 
blind   boy  had  accomplished. 

The  boy  produced  the  score  of  his 
work,  which  has  all  the  phases  of  great 
Italian  church  music,  angel  choruses, 
praise  of  the  multitude,  and  songs  of 
birds. 

M.  Wattine  at  once  signed  a  contract 
to  present  the  oratorio  as  soon  as  the 
words  have  been  translated, 
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A  FRAGMENT 

WHERE  the  silver  moon  is  peeping 

From  beyond  yon  poplar  tree, 

And  the  lilt  of  rhythmic  cadence 

From  afar,  steals  o'er  the  lea ; 

Where  the  minstrels  of  the  woodlands 

Have  carolled  their  last  lay, 

And  soft  zephyrs  perfume  laden 

From  afar,  are  borne  to  me; 

Where  the  harebell  and  the 

Sweet  wild  rose  lie  dreaming, 

Upon  this  mossy  bank, 

I'll  rest  awhile, 

Without  a  thought  of  sadness 

Of  the  city's  sordid  madness, 

With  an  all-absorbing  gladness, 

As  the  shadows  cross  the  dial. 

B.  P. 


TRAINING  BLIND  GARDENERS 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  was  held  at  4, 
Grosvenor  Square,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  on  the 
31st  May,  Colonel  Wilfred  N.  Lloyd 
presiding. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rose,  reported  that  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  Lessons  in  garden- 
ing had  been  given  at  12  blind  schools 
and  myope  centres  to  over  300  pupils. 
Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  Guild  from 
launching  out  further,  as  other  schools 
were  asking  to  be  included. 

A  concert  was  given  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  the  formation  of  a  training  centre  at 
which  suitable  candidates  can  be  fully 
prepared  to  earn  their  livelihood  as 
gardeners. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

18  TUFTON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I 
JUNE,  1923 

THE  Library  is  issuing  an  additional 
Supplementary  Catalogue  of  the 
books  in  embossed  type  added  to  their 
stock  since  1921 — this  contains  930  addi- 
tional titles,  and  copies  (price  4|d.  post 
free)  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Miss  O.  I.  Prince. 


(Continued   from  page  2  of  cover.) 

*Drinkwater,  J.     The  Way  of  Poetry — An 

Anthology.  4  vols. 
Fabre,  J.  II.     Wonder  Book  of  Science  ...  3  vols. 

Forbes,   F.   A.     St.   Benedict  

Gore,  Bishop.     Belief  in  God  5  vols. 

Gosse,   E.     Portraits  and  Sketches   4   vols. 

Green,  T.    H.     Prolegomena  to   Ethics. 

(E.    W.   Austin    Memorial   Fund)  9  vols. 
*Griffiths,  R.  C.  and  J.  H.  White. 

Pocket  Guide  to  Chess  Openings. 
Maeterlinck,  M.  The  Betrothal':  A  Play. 
Mayer,  C.     Trapping  Wild  Animals  in 

Malay  Jungle.  3  vols. 
Sinnett,  A.  P.     Collected  Fruits  of 

Occult  Teaching.   5  vols. 
Thomson,  James  ("  B.V.").      City  of 

Dreadful  Night. 
*Walthew,   R.   H.     Development  of  Chamber 

Music. 
*Warriner,  J.     Questions  on  the  Art  of 

Teaching    as   applied  to   Music. 
Woodyatt,  Maj.-Gen.   Nigel.     My  Sporting 

Memories.   5  vols. 
GRADE  III. 

Hauptmann,  G      Hannele,  a  Dream  Poem. 
Knight,  W.  A.     On  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  2  vols 
FOREIGN. 
Bowen,  B.  Lester.     First  Italian  Readings 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   5  vols. 
ESPERANTO. 

Zamenhof,  L.   (trans.)     Rakontoj  el  la  Biblio. 

2  vols. 
MOON. 

Hardy,   T.     Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ...  4  vols. 
Milne,  A.  A.     Red  House  Mystery  4  vols. 


The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
report  that  during  the  month  of  May  47 
new  cases  came  under  their  care  (22  men 
and  25  women).  Thirty-five  gifts  were 
provided  at  a  cost  ol  £88  12s.  8d.  The 
number  of  visits  paid  was  38.  The 
amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£243  7s.;  in  relief,  £351  4s.  lid.; 
and  in  relief  administered  by  branches, 
£93  7s.   lid. 


In  response  to  the  appeal  issued  by 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Library  for  the 
Blind,  a  total  of  £6,840  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Times  of  May  31st.  This 
amount  included  donations  of  £l,000 
each  from  four  contributors  and  £500 
from  two  others. 

*  Stereotyped   books   presented   by    the    National 

Institute  for  the  Blind.      The  Moon  volumes  also 

presented  by  the  Institute. 


A  MONTHLY   MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
INTERESTS   OF  THE  BLIND 


VOL.   VII.— NO. 


AUGUST,  1923. 


Price  3d. 

3S.   PER  ANNUM.   FOST  PREP. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  WORK  AND  WAGES 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  There  are  some  ivould-be  leaders  of  men  to  whom  all  thoughts  of  and  plans  for  reforms  are  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  even  abhorrence,  because  their  names  are  not  associated  with  the  projected  changes. 
They  are  politicians  of  the  basest  sort  whose  personal  aggrandizement  means  more  to  them  than  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth.  By  such  an  attitude  they  are  obviously  rendered  unfit  either  by 
character,  mental  attainments  or  disposition,  to  become  leaders  of  men.  They  are  the  facetious  quacks, 
the  charlatans  of  the  political  arena." 


OME  time  ago  we  published  a 
series  of  articles  in  this  journal 
under  the  title  of  "  The 
Economics  of  Industry."  Judg- 

g|  ing  from  the  number  of  letters 
i^l  of  appreciation  received  by  the 
jjjj  writer,  they  were  found  to  be 
•*j  generally  interesting  and  ac- 
mn  ceptable  to  the  readers.  Many 
^J  of  our  correspondents  requested 
===^  that  some  more  of  this  kind  of 
literature  should  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  in  response  to  their  wishes, 
therefore,  we  have  now  been  able  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  another 
series  under  the  title  standing  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  column.  Some  of  our  readers 
also  have  expressed  the  view  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  basic  economic  considerations 
which  found  expression  in  the  publication 
alluded  to  above,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  comply  with  this  request.  At  the  same 
time  much  valuable  information  hitherto 
unpublished  regarding  wage  conditions 
will  be  found  in  the  series  of  articles  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered.  Such  con- 
siderations lead  us  confidently  to   antici- 


pate that  the  present  work  will  be  even 
more  generally  useful,  instructive  and 
acceptable. 

From  August,  1914,  and  throughout  the 
supervening  war  period  Europe  entered 
upon  a  time  of  which,  fortunately  for 
civilisation,  the  like  was  never  previously 
experienced,  and  we  fervently  hope  may 
never  again  be  permitted  to  stain  our  his- 
torical records.  Such  cataclysms  are  not 
merely  attended  with  terrible  conse- 
quences in  so  far  as  the  vanquished 
nations  are  concerned,  but  the  so-called 
victors  are  so  frightfully  injured  in  their 
moral  and  material  growth  that  many 
generations  must  come  and  go  ere  Europe 
will  be  able  to  rehabilitate  herself. 

The  economist  who  understands  inti- 
mately the  operation  of  the  laws  making 
for  wealth  production  stands  aghast  when 
such  diabolical  tragedies  are  thrust  upon 
the  world,  for  he  at  least  realises  that  the 
depletion  of  the  earth's  resources  not  only 
injures  the  conflicting  nations,  but  that 
the  process,  of  necessity,  lowers  the 
standard  of  life,  nay,  more  than  that,  for 
it  threatens  the  very  existence  of  millions 
of  innocent  people  who  have  not  the  re- 
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motest  connection  with  the  senseless  em- 
broglio. 

Every  social  problem  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  which  thoughtful  men  and  women 
were  devoting  themselves  prior  to  1914,'  if 
not  intensified,  has,  at  least,  been  given  a 
set-back  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and 
the  position  of  the  blind  of  this  and  every 
other  country  has  been  .affected  in  the 
general  process  of  arrested,  development. 
Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  situa- 
tion in  this  country,  we  affirm  that  con- 
sidering the  gigantic  figures  to  which  our 
national  indebtedness  has  soared,  the 
wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, for  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that  from  1920  onwards  there  has  been  a 
consistent  improvement  in  the  general 
social  and  industrial  status  of  the  blind 
of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  up  to  March  31st,  1923,  there 
had  been  a  gain  on  the  previous  corre- 
sponding financial  year  of  at  least  half  a 
million  sterling.  Every  substantial  con- 
tribution made  to  our  national  debt  ren- 
ders it  subsequently  possible  to  obtain 
more  money  for  the  purposes  of  affecting 
social  reforms,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  now  we  have  secured  the  proper 
machinery  the  status  of  the  blind  will 
automatically  improve.  We  may  acceler- 
ate the  .pace  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  service  by  informative  and  construc- 
tive criticism,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
these  legitimate  purposes  can  our  best 
energies  be  properly  directed.  It  is  some- 
times thought  that  because  one  ventures 
to  make  use  of  a  fact  regarding  expendi- 
ture of  money  upon  essential  services, 
such  as  the  statement  made  above,  and  to 
adduce  therefrom  the  contention  that  pro- 
gress is  really  being  registered,  we 
are,  by  a  mere  recitation  or  affirmation  of 
such  a  view,  in  effect,  apologising  for  and 
palliating  the  present  order  of  things. 
Where  such  an  assumption  is  honestly 
made  we  hasten  at  once  to  assure  our 
readers  that  such  a  deduction  is  alto- 
gether discountenanced  and  unwarranted 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  our 
business  to  deal  with  facts,  and  it  will  be 
seen  clearly  from  our  subsequent  utter- 
ances that  our  views  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially or  fundamentally  from  those  of  the 
most  radical  reformer,  save,  perhaps,  in 
the  methods   by  which   certain  principles 


are  to  be  attained  and  applied.  All  too 
frequently,  however,  one  comes  into  con- 
tact with  that  type  of '  critic  who,  being 
highly  indignant  with  those  who  ad- 
minister the  present  system,  because  of 
the  evils  he  sees  around  him,  has  grown 
somewhat  impatient  of  the  speed  at  which 
we  are  moving,  and  becomes  obsessed 
with  a  burning  zeal  to  scrap  all  existing 
methods  and  processes  and  embark  upon 
entirely  new  lines  for  which  there  are  no 
precedents  in  the  records  of  economic 
thought  or  in  the  region  of  historical  de- 
velopment. To  such  an  one,  therefore, 
any  writer  who  dares  to  give  even  a 
modicum  of  credit  or  appreciation  to 
those  who  are  honestly  trying  to  extract 
the  most  and  the  best  out  of  the  present 
system  is  necessarily  anathema.  By  such 
superficial  thinkers  a  man  who  dares  thus 
to  express  himself  is  regarded  as  reaction- 
ary, though,  in  reality,  some  of  these 
people  by  their  methods  and  their  prac- 
tices are  doing  more  to  put  back  the  clock 
than  all  the  conservative  writers  or 
thinkers  who  deliver  themselves  on  the 
polemics  of  the  blind. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  not  writing  in  the  inte- 
rest of  any  particular  school  of  thought. 
The  process  of  reasoning  to  which  we 
must  perforce  have  recourse  and  the  facts 
we  have  to  adduce  are  simply  recorded  in 
the  interests  of  truth,  and  are  intended  to 
be  a  contribution  towards  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  some  of  our  present  problems. 

The  theorists  and  demagogues  who 
are  impatient  of  facts  and  the  application 
of  the  searchlight  of  reason  on  their 
cherished  convictions,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  look  askance  at  views  which  do 
not  accord  with  the  panaceas  they  offer. 
But  these  are  features  in  the  situation  by 
which,  of  all  things  else,  we  are  least  dis- 
turbed. We  repeat,  then,  with  emphasis 
that,  having  regard  to  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  experienced  by  this  country 
since  the  year  1914,  the  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  now  obtaining  in  the 
blind  community  reflect  a  standard  of 
progress  which  was  not  even  remotely 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  had  the  facts 
before  them  so  recently  as  1917. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of    the    "  Inter-depart- 
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mental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  "  the  then  existing  war  cabinet  de- 
cided not  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  in  giving  effect  to  the  reforms 
enumerated  in  that  document.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  urgent  representa- 
tions which  were  made  to  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son and  others,  that  sanction  to  extend  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  grants  in  aid 
of  certain  defined  voluntary  services  was 
obtained.  This  development  of  policy 
marks  an  important  milestone  along  the 
road  leading  to  legislative  enactment,  and 
the  subsequent  government  proposals  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  almost  every  practical  reform 
which  has  yet  been  suggested.  We  have 
already  put  upon  record  the  facts  up-to- 
date  in  respect  of  the  administration  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  easy  reference  we  again  sum- 
marise the  results  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  article. 

The  next  few  years  will  bring  greater 
and  more  permanent  changes ;  they  will  be 
secured,  not  by  setting  aside  existing 
machinery,  but  rather  by  extending  its 
functions  and  by  a  process  of  re-adapta- 
tion, and  increasing  its  usefulness  and 
efficiency.  The  really  practical  work  of 
the  future  will  be  achieved  not  so  much  by 
the  instrument  of  Imperial  Government  as 
through  the  means  it  will  provide  for  keep- 
ing County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  cognisant  with  changing  con- 
ditions and  helping  to  promote  a  system 
which,  while  making  for  permanence  and 
stability,  will  yet  be  tolerably  uniform  of 
application  so  as  not  to  penalise  the  blind 
by  reason  of  ethnological  or  geographical 
considerations.  The  results  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  accruing  from  the 
administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
are  tolerably  satisfactory;  9,744  blind 
persons  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  under 
Section  I  of  this  Act,  93  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  receiving  the  full  grant ; 
thus  the  State  is  expending  at 
least  £243,000  per  annum  on  this  ser- 
vice. Under  the  Act  145  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  are  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  schemes;  140 
of  such  schemes  are  now  being  operated 


at  an  average  yearly  expenditure  of  £580 
each,  which  means  that  apart  from  the 
grants  made  by  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  a  further  sum  of  £81,200  is 
also  available  through  the  local  authori- 
ties; in  addition  a  grant  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  essential  services 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1923, 
amounted  to  £75,244.  A  little  arithmeti- 
cal calculation,  therefore,  will  prove  that 
the  results  to  date  are  not  nearly  so 
unsatisfactory  as  some  people  would  have 
us  believe. 


ROYAL   MIDLAND    INSTITUTION 

IN  order  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Nottingham  more  pro- 
minently to  the  notice  of  the  public,  a 
five  days'  exhibition  and  demonstration 
by  blind  workers  was  given  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  Nottingham,  from  the  26th  to  the 
30th  of  June.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
E.  L.  Manning,  Mr.  T.  A.  Curtis,  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee,  pre- 
siding. 

The  exhibition  was  well  equipped  with 
household  requirements,  and  a  variety  of 
goods,  such  as  baskets,  brushes  and 
mats  were  to  be  seen  in  the  making. 
Boot  repairers  and  woodwork  operators 
were  to  be  seen  at  work,  and  shorthand- 
typists,  pianoforte  tuners  and  musicians 
were  busy  at  their  occupations.  At  in- 
tervals during  the  exhibition  week  selec- 
tions were  given  on  the  organ  and 
pianoforte,  and  songs  and  part-songs 
were  charmingly  rendered  by  blind 
singers. 


BLIND  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

THOUGH  blind  from  an  early  age, 
the  Rev.  G.  N.  Llewellyn,  rector 
of  Llandow  -  with  -  Wisworney, 
Glamorgan,  has  gained  the  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Oxford  and 
a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  the  University 
of  Wales.  The  whole  of  his  study  for  his 
degrees  has  been  carried  out  through  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing. 
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BLIND  ORGANISTS  AND  THEIR  ACHIEVEMENTS 

By  EDWARD  WATSON  V 

Director  of  Music  Publications,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


(Repiinted  from  the  " 

nHE  organ  has  always  fascinated 
the  blind  musician,  and  any 
list  of -distinguished  organists 
would  be  singularly  incomplete 
without  the  names  of  many  of 
the  sightless  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  in- 
strument. 

John  Stanley  (1713-86) 
springs  at  once  to  mind  as  an 
early  and  outstanding  instance.  Organist 
of  All  Hallows',  Bread  Street,  E.C.,  as 
a  child  of  eleven,  he  passed  rapidly  on 
to  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields,  till,  at  21,  we  find  him 
established  at  Temple  Church,  with  Han- 
del looking  in  as  one  of  his  devoted 
admirers.  At  the  age  of  16  he  had  taken 
his  Mus.Bac.  degree  at  Oxford  (the  first 
blind  musician  so  to  do),  and  not  only 
did  he  become  "  Master  of  the  King's 
Music,"  but  he  succeeded  Handel  as  con- 
ductor of  the  famous  Lenten  Oratorios 
at  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  at  the  best 
choral  and  orchestral  concerts  in  the 
Metropolis,  where  he  was  recognised  as 
one  of  the  ablest  musicians  of  his  day. 
Thus,  once  for  all,  a  high  standard  of 
achievement  was  established  for  the  blind 
to  emulate. 

Nor  are  we  to-day  lacking  in  worthy 
successors  to  a  man  of  such  parts.  Dr. 
Hollins,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Wm. 
Wolstenholme,  Mus.Bac,  of  London,  are 
both  noteworthy  instances.  Like  Stanley, 
they  have  developed  the  difficult  art  of 
genuine  extemporisation  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  excellence  that  it  be- 
comes at  once  amazing  and  uncanny.  Mr. 
Fred  Turner,  and  his  brother  Mr.  H. 
Sandiford  Turner,  hold  the  torch  high 
in  Scotland  as  all-round  musicians  and 
organ    recitalists  of    distinction. 

In  London  a  great  work  is  being  done 
by  blind  organists  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  For 
some  time  a  remarkable  series  of  recitals 
at  well-known  City  churches,  within  the 
area   of     Greater     London,     have     been 
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organised  by  Mr,  H.  C.  Warrilow, 
F.R.C.O.,  the  blind  organist  and  direc- 
tor of  music  at  the  National  Institute 
(who  himself  gives  a  weekly  recital, 
free  to  visitors,  on  Wednesdays  at 
3  p.m.,  on  the  fine  Norman  and 
Beard  instrument  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute building  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.I.).  The  above-named  special  re- 
citals by  a  number  of  the  blind  organists 
resident  in  ,  London  have  already 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  by 
thus  demonstrating  in  the  metropolis 
what  the  London  men  can  do,  and  do  so 
well,  and  by  insisting  that  there  are,  up 
and  down  the  country,  quite  a  number  of 
blind  executants  of  equal  ability,  it  is 
being  made  clear  that  the  John  Stanley 
tradition  is  being  well  maintained.  With 
the  happier  conditions  of  to-day  there 
are  scores  of  able  performers  where,  even 
a  century  back,  there  were,  alas,  so  very 
few  who  could  hope  to  win  through  be- 
cause of  their  disabilities :  disabilities 
not  of  blindness,  but  of  total  lack  of 
music-literature,  and  complete  absence 
(for  it  was  not  then  invented)  of  a  music- 
notation  for  the  blind. 

To-day  nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 
After  95  years  of  experiment  and 
gradual  development,  "the  Braille"  (in- 
vented in  1829)  has  now  been  perfected, 
and  blind  organists  can  now  write  down 
any  music  they  require  for  themselves. 
Day  by  day  rich  treasures  of  music  are 
being  transcribed  into  Braille  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Institute,  organ 
and  church  music  forming  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  output. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  single  out  any 
-name  from  the  younger  generation,  but 
the  claims  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner, 
Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Stanley  would  seem 
to  have  descended,  are  somewhat  out- 
standing. Holding  for  some  years  the 
responsible  position  of  music  librarian  at 
the  National  Library  Tor  the  Blind, 
Westminster,      Mr.      Spanner      enjoyed 
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unique  opportunities  of  becoming  inti- 
mate with  a  wide  range  of  music-litera- 
ture. Gifted  with  what  has  been 
described  as  a  "  photographic  memory," 
with  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
classics,  and  possessing  an  executive 
ability  (both  as  organist  and  pianist)  of 
astonishing  power  I  and  reliability,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  though  difficulties 
did  not  exist  for  him.  His  interpreta- 
tive powers  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
ensure  a  lofty  presentment  of  any  work 


performed  by  him.  Here  is,  indeed,  an 
organist  and  musician  who  cannot  fail  to 
be  noted  when  the  achievements  of  blind 
organists  come  to  be  recorded. 

British  organists  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  blind  brethren  up  and  down  the 
land,  for,  despite  their  want  of  sight, 
many  of  them  are,  as  performers,  worthy 
rivals  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  the 
new  traditions  of  performance  which  they 
are  continually  establishing  justly  claim 
due  recognition. 


THE  LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  TEACHING 
AND  TRAINING  THE  BLIND 


Efj 


BRANCH  workshop  of  the 
London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind  has 
been  opened  at  87,  Pelly  Road, 

«Plaistow,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  blind 
people  of  the  district.  A 
more  laudable  object  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
blind  people  have  been  trained 
by  the  Society  to  work  in  their 
own  homes,  but  owing  to  conditions  un- 
der which  many  of  them  lived  this  was 
found  to  be  difficult.  Accordingly,  work- 
shops were  built,  and  ten  blind  workers 
are  now  occupied  in  mat-making,  boot- 
repairing,  chair-caning  and  baskec-mak- 
ing.  The  workshops  are  well  equipped 
and  well  situated,  and  have  a  capacity 
for  more  than  twice  the  workers  at  present 
engaged.  The  West  Ham  Corporation 
has  given  its  cordial  support  to  the 
scheme,  and  has  agreed  substantially  to 
augment  the  earnings  of  each  worker.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  also 
lend  their  assistance  by  sending  in  orders 
to  keep  the  workshops  fully  occupied. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  on  the  16th 
July,  Mr.  Owen  Thompson,  K.C.,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Society's  Council,  pre- 
sided, supported  by  the  Mayor  of  West 
Ham  (Alderman  Godbold),  the  Mayor  of 
East  Ham  (Councillor  Davie),  Councillor 
T.  Groves,  M.P.  (Stratford),  Councillor 
S.  Bulling,  the  Chairman  of  the  West 
Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr. 
E.   D.   Macgregor,   of     the    Ministry    of 


Health.     The  Mayor  of  West  Ham   de- 
clared the  workshops  open. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  met  on 
almost  a  unique  occasion.  For  the  past 
20  years  there  had  been  a  necessity  for 
this  work  in  the  Eastern  Metropolitan 
district.  In  1920  a  new  chapter  was 
opened  in  the  history  of  blind  workers. 
In  that  year  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
by  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Coun- 
cil to  make  arrangements  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  persons 
resident  within  their  area.  The  policy  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  had  been  co-opera- 
tion between  the  local  authority  and  those 
who  had  been  at  work  for  years  among 
the  blind.  It  was  better  for  it  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others,  and  also  it 
wanted  to  prevent  overlapping  and  waste 
The  workshops  they  were  opening  that 
afternoon  had  accommodation  for  twelve 
boot-repairers,  six  basket-makers,  three 
chair-caners,  and  there  was  room  for  a 
large  extension  to  be  built.  All  that  was 
now  wanted  was  work.  The  municipal 
departments  could  help  a  great  deal,  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  supported  on  either  side 
by  a  Mayor.  Then  there  was  an  appeal 
to  be  made  to  private  customers.  If  they 
had  any  work  let  them  send  it  along,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  they  were  helping  a 
deserving  cause  and  making  the  workers 
independent. 

The  Mayor  of  West  Ham  said  it  was 
not  his  first  experience  of  work  among  the 
blind.     For  a   great  many  years  he  was 
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associated  with  work  in  East  London, 
with  which  he  sympathised  very  much 
indeed.  He  thought  that  West  Ham  had 
set  a  good  example  to  East  Ham  in  a 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  blind. 
He  did  not  want  blind  people  to  be  de- 
pendent on  charity.  They  had  a  right  to 
be  relieved  of  all  anxiety.  Everybody 
must  have  their  boots  mended  in  the  new 
workshop,  and  they  were  all  going  to  de- 
velop the  pedestrian  habit  and  keep  on 
walking,  so  that  they  could  bring  their 
boots  there  to  be  repaired.  He  trusted 
the  workshops  would  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess they  deserved. 

Councillor  Groves  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor,  and  said  there  were 
approximately  30,000  blind  people  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  people  boasted 
of  their  civilisation  and  their  charity,  and 
yet  they  saw  blind  people  earning  their 
living  outside  public-houses.  He  was  a 
socialist,  and  he  never  apologised  for 
that,  but  if  the  London  Society  for  the 
Blind  was  going  to  teach  the  blind  people 
how  to  get  their  living  without  receiving 
doles  from  the  relieving  officer,  then  it 
would  make  his  heart  glad.  He  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  most  distressing  features 
of  the  nation  that  his  blind  comrades 
should  have  to  queue  up  before  the  reliev- 
ing officer  in  order  to  get  food.  He  was 
glad  the  Mavor  had  come,  because  it  set 
the  official  civic  seal  to  the  proceedings, 
and  the  principle  that  the  neighbourhood 
intended  to  look  after  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  afflicted  with  blindness 
had  been  established.  The  most  awful 
experience  for  a  human  being  was  idle- 
ness. The  great  thing  about  the  new 
workshops  was  that  the  blind  people  were, 
by  the  application  of  their  own  digits^ 
learning  how  to  make  useful  things.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  going  to  fight  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  blind  people  to  be  removed 
from  the  pale  of  pauperism. 

Councillor  Bulling  seconded  the  vote, 
and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  men  themselves  than  to 
walk  week  after  week  to  the  relieving 
officer.  He  was  sure  that  the  Guardians 
would  divert  any  work  they  could  to  that 
workshop.  They  were  most  anxious  that 
the  men  should  be  self-supporting. 


The  Mayor  of  East  Ham  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  said 
that,  although  there  in  an  official  capacity, 
it  was  not  officially  that  he  came,  but  as 
one  with  the  human  touch.  He  could  as- 
sure them  that  East  Ham  would  co- 
operate with  West  Ham,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  every  other  good  example  that 
was  set. 

Mr.  MacgregoE-  seconded  the  vote, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  responding,  said  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  active  work  of  prepara- 
tion had  been  done  by  their  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Ritchie,  with  whom  still,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  would  rest  the  active 
work  of   guidance. 

HUGHES'  TYPOGRAPH    FOR  THE 
BLIND 

AMONGST  a  variety  of  typewriters, 
modern  and  ancient,  displayed  re- 
cently at  the  Science  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  was  to  be  seen  the 
machine  invented  in  1850  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  Manchester 
Blind  Asylum,  for  enabling  the  blind  to 
record  "  their  thoughts  on  paper  with 
mechanical  regularity."  It  was  first  de- 
signed for  using  embossing  type,  but 
was  afterwards  modified  for  ordinary 
printing  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper.  A 
horizontal  wheel,  provided  with  a  dial 
plate-  of  raised  characters,  to  enable  the 
blind  to  distinguish  them,  is  turned  by 
the  right  hand  till  the  correct  character 
is  reached,  and  then  the  lever  is  pressed 
down  by  the  left  hand  on  to  the  type 
beneath   it. 

One  of  these  machines  can  be  seen  in 
the  showroom  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reports 
that  during  the  month  of  June  52  new 
cases  came  under  its  care  (32  men  and 
20  women).  Thirty  gifts  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  £68  5s.  The  number  of  visits 
paid  was  38.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £32  4s.  ;  in  relief. 
£280  Is.  2d. ;  and  in  relief  administered 
by  branches,   £71    17s.    lid. 
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SOUTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION  F0?v  THE 
BLIND.— A  satisfactory  year's 
work  is  reported.  There  are  182 
blind  persons  on  the  register  of  this 
Society.  Of  these  nine  children  have 
been  sent  to  Schools  for  the  Blind.  There 
are  three  home-workers  who  are  self- 
supporting  and  whose  work  is  purchased 
by  the  Association.  Social  and  after- 
care work  form  important  features  of  the 
activities.  During  the  year  proceeds  of 
sales  amounted  to  £76.  Donations 
amounting  to  £62  were  received,  and 
an  annual  grant  of  £300  allocated  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


DUNDEE  AND  LOCHEE  MISSION  TO  THE 
Outdoor  Blind. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  annual  report  of  this 
institution  which  places  on  record  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  names  were  on  the  register 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  these  were 
visited  and  taught  according  to  their 
needs.  There  is  a  lending  library,  a 
sick  and  benevolent  fund,  and  social 
work  of  all  kinds  is  undertaken. 
Government  grants  totalling  £208  were 
received  during  the  year;  subscriptions 
totalled  £225,  and  donations  for  various 
specified  purposes  £280.  The  sum  of 
£58  was  paid  to  blind  workers.  Goods 
to  the  value  of  £114  were  sold. 


The  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind  (at 
the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage). — The  annual  report  of 
this  Society  is  to  hand.  The  numbers 
on  the  books  on  31st  March,  1922,  were 
as  follows:— Ages  5-16,  53;  16-20,  33; 
adult  pupils,  13;  workers  in  shops,  42; 
home-workers,  60;  total,  201. 


The  pupils  from  5  to  20  years  of  age 
are  resident;  the  adults  visit  the  school 
and  workshops  daily.  The  new  work- 
shops, provided  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  £4,000,  have  now  been  in 
use  for  a  full  year  and  have  proved  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the 
society.  The  amount  received  during 
the  year  in  legacies  was  £1,565. 
Voluntary  contributions  of  £3,199  are 
recorded.  Receipts  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment, including  a  grant  of  £917 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health,  amounted 
to  £4,599.  Grants  of  £94  were  received 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
industrial  department  salaries  paid,  in- 
cluding home  workers'  and  augmentation, 
amounted  to  £2,046. 
<*> 

Incorporated  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  (Tottenham  Court 
Road). — In  presenting  their  69th  Annual 
Report,  the  Council  of  this  Association 
record  a  substantial  recovery  in  their 
financial  position.  During  the  year  under 
review  the  sum  of  £16,504  was  received 
in  donations  and  subscriptions.  Sales 
to  the  value  of  £32,712  were  effected, 
and  a  total  of  £16,208  paid  to  the  blind 
in  wages,  supplementary  wages,  gifts, 
etc.  The  number  of  blind  beneficiaries 
was :  1 52  workers  and  25  pensioners 
The  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the 
visit  to  the  institution  on  March  22nd  of 
H.M.  the  Queen,  who  went  through  all 
the  departments  and  evinced  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  work. 

[We  have  just  learned  of  the  retirement,  on  account  of 
ill-health,  of  Mr.  Howard  Mullins,  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Mullins  has 
done  yeoman  service,  and  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  WeKare  of  the  Rlind  have  sustained  a 
severe  loss  by  his  retirement.  Captain  Harry  Willans 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  and  General  Manager. — 
Editor,  Bbacon.] 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LEM- 
BERG. — At  this  institution  41  chil- 
dren are  receiving  instruction  in 
piano,  violin  and  organ,  brush  and 
basket-making.  The  teachers  are  paid 
by  the  State,  and  there  is  a  very  small 
State  grant,  so  that  the  institution  is 
obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  private  sub- 
scriptions and  donations. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB 
and  Blind,  Warsaw. — We  have 
received  a  brief  account  of  this 
Institution  which  was  founded  in  1817. 
Supported  at  first  by  private  funds  and 
charity,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State 
in  1918  and  a  new  organisation  carried 
out  which  corresponded  to  that  obtain- 
ing in  public  schools.  A  school  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  Chair 
of  Phonetics  at  Warsaw  University.  The 
buildings  were  enlarged  and  the  Insti- 
tute acquired  a  farm  at  which  in  the  near 
future  a  horticultural  and  agricultural 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  be 
opened.  In  all  about  300  young  students 
are  being  educated  by  some  54  teachers. 
We  are  informed  that  the  whole  of 
Poland  possesses  eight  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  six  for  the  blind.  The 
Ministr)'  of  Education  provides  a  special 
department  for  the  education  of  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  children. 
*&, 

Council  for  Conservation  of 
Vision,  California.  —  Above  is 
the  new  name  of  the  societ)^  which  suc- 
ceeded the  California  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  The  change  of  title 
was  effected  two  years  ago,  in  order  to 
give  the  organisation  a  name  which 
should  indicate  trje  increased  scope  of 
work  planned  for  the  future. 

According  to  the  account  sent  us  by  Dr. 
Percival  Dolman,  this  organisation  has 
been  active  in.  initiating  and  supporting 
State  laws  governing  the  activities  of 
midwives ;  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
eyes  of  children  at  birth;  reporting  to 
health  authorities  eases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,   and   the  compulsory   use  of 


goggles  by  certain  classes  of  workmen. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  which  have  never  been 
sufficient  to  inaugurate  the  conservation 
of  vision  programme.1  This  programme 
includes  the  lighting  of  school  rooms, 
homes,  factories  "and  places  of  public 
assemblage;  the  examination  of  school- 
children's  eyes;  the  establishment  of 
special  public  school  classes  for  children 
with  defective  vision;  the  regulation  of 
school  text  books  with  regard  to  size  of 
print,  colour  and  finish  of  paper;  lectures 
to  working-men  on  the  use  of  eye-protec- 
tive devices.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pro- 
gramme may  be  fully  inaugurated  when 
more  funds  and  a  larger  organisation  are 
available. 


Lending  Library  to  the  Blind, 
-  BERGEN. — The  Bergen  Library  to 
the  blind  has  been  in  existence  for  ten 
years,  but  owing  to  the  Blind  Society's 
very  limited  means,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  any  real  de- 
velopment has  been  made.  The  Library 
now  possesses  some  700  large  volumes 
(belles-lettres,  history,  religious,  educa- 
tional, Swedish,  English  and  Esperanto, 
also  newspapers,  periodicals  and  music). 

During  the  past  year,  the  collection  has 
been  increased  by  about   100  volumes. 

Books  are  lent  and  despatched  post- 
free  to  blind  people  over  the  whole 
country.  Books  are  lent  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks  within  the  Bergen  municipal 
district  and  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
outside  this  district. 

There  are  at  present  some  35  people 
who  make  use  of  this  librarv,  and  650 
books  have  been  lent  out  during  the  past 
year. 


At  the  Flower  Show  held  recently  in 
connection  with  the  Blind  Gardeners' 
Guild,  Miss  Holtham,  of  the  National 
Institute's  Home  for  Blind  Women  at 
Brighton,  received  the  following  prizes : 

Cabbages — 1st   Prize. 

Potatoes — 3rd  Prize. 

Lettuces — 3rd   Prize. 
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THE  HEDGER-DOWNS  MAT-MAKING  FRAME 


i  'i  AJ|E  have  just  received  from 
Ifi  ?i  Messrs.  E.  W.  Downs  &  Son, 
III  Glemsford,  Suffolk,  an  illus- 
AJLfl  tration  and  description  of 
a  new  frame  for  making 
mats,  specially  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  after 
personal  inspection  can  strongly 
recommend  its  use,  as  it  is  a 
near  approach  to  the  loom. 

The     following     is      Messrs. 
Downs'      description      of      the 
frame,  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of 
the  illustration  :  — 

"  We  have  designed  the  frame  shown 
here  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  frame 
that  would  effectively  take  the  place  of  a 
loom  by  reason  of  its  rapid  and  efficient 
working,  yet  would  enable  it  to  be  used 
by  home  workers  who  require  economy 
of  space,  and  also  by  lads  who  are  unable 
to  make  use  of  a  loom  in  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  etc. 

"  The  advantages  we  claim  after  accur- 
ate tests  are :  — 

"  Warp  can  be  put  on  as  quickly  as 
on  a  plain  frame. 

"  A  '  shed  '  can  be  opened  by  means 
of  the  side  lever  enabling  weft  to  be 
passed  through  as  in  a  loom,  also  allow- 
ing the  cutting-out  rod  to  be  used  as 
shown. 

"  The  pile  can  be  beaten  tight  by 
using  the  rod  provided  as  effectively  as 
by  the  batten  and  reed  of  a  loom. 

"  The  severe  chafmer  of  the  fingers 
that  causes  so  much  discomfort  is  now 
eliminated. 

"  In  the  actual  desiVn  we  had  in  mind 
the  need  for  rigiditv,  strength,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  we  can  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  no  stoppages  due  to  breakages  of 
chains,  wires,  etc.,  as  the  mechanism  is 
made  of  strong  castings  and  forgings, 
and  will  last  for  many  years. 

"  The  various  ideas  incorporated  in- 
clude: — Forged  eyes  to  move  the  warp, 
which  have  cuts  at  the  side  to  allow  rapid 
threading  on,  a  lever  with  chain  attached 
by  means  of  which  the  warp  is  divided 
and  kept  open  when  working  the  rod  and 
bar.  A  tensioning  screw  is  fitted  at  each 
side,  which  permits  the  warp  to  be  main- 


tained at  the  correct  tension  throughout. 

"  Accessories       supplied       with       each 
Frame : 

Hammer,     Backboard,    f    inch     Cut- 
ting-out  Rod,   Bar. 
Price  complete,  £8. 
"  We  are   indebted  originally  for    the 
suggestion      to     H       Hedger,     Esq.,     of 
Sydney  Blind  Asylum,  and  H.  Stainsby, 
Esq.,  of  the  National    Institute    for    the 
Blind,  for  his  further  assistance  with  the 
design." 


The  Hedger-Downs  Mat-Making  Frame 
(Registered  Design) 

<*>      *$* 

THERE  are   four  things  that  come  not 
back  :  The  spoken  word, 
The  sped  arrow, 
The  past  life,  and 
The   neglected   opportunity. 

Arabian   Proverb. 
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Southern  Branch. — The  St.  Giles's 
Fete,  arranged  for  Whit-Monday, 
was  very  enjoyable,  and  all  the 
items  most  successful.  The  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  were  described  in 
detail  in  the  April  BEACON.  The  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents  and  officials  were 
as  follows :  — Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Alington,  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Glyn,  Capt.  the  Hon.  R.  and 
Mrs.  Ernle-Erle  Drax,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Gordon,  Mr.  W.  R.  Little,  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Cooper  Knapp,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Clarke,  together  with  an  Executive 
Committee  of  upwards  of  sixty  members. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. — On  Monday  even- 
ing, June  4th,  an  interesting 
concert  was  given  by  blind 
artistes,  and  broadcast  from  Witton 
(Birmingham)  Station.  The  artistes 
were: — Vocalists:  Miss  Margaret  Forde 
pianists :  Miss  Dorothy  Smalley, 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M.; 
L.R.A.M.  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Priest, 
F.R.C.O. ;  humourist,  Mr.  Wilden 
Knight;  and  the  Children's  Choir  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  accompanied  by  their  teacher, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt. 

The  programme  included  the  follow- 
ing items  by  blind  composers,  published 
in  the  National  Institute  edition  of  music 
by  blind  composers :  — Mr.  Logan  in 
"  Early  one  Morning  "  and  "  Sleep,  Dear 
Heart,"  two  of  his  own  compositions; 
Miss  Smalley,  6  and  10  of  "  Poetic 
Fancies."  by  Watling,  and  his  own 
"  Rondo  Scherzando  "  in  B  flat.  The 
children  were  responsible  for  six  items. 
Mr.  Harry  Hillman,  the  Midland  Branch 
Secretary  of  the  National  Institute,  under 
whose  auspices  the  concert  was  given,  ex- 
plained the  needs  of  the  blind,  strongly 
emphasising  the  claims  of  the  Institute  to 
the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  public, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  not  ignoring  the 
claims  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution. 


Many  very  favourable  comments  have 
come  to  hand  concerning  the  concert,  in- 
cluding some  from  towns  as  far  distant 
from  Birmingham':as  Coventry,  Ludlow, 
and  Worcester,  also  many  from  local  re- 
sidents. 


NORTH-EASTERN  BRANCH.— A  BLIND 
Man's  Offering.  —  A  certain 
pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the 
poem  printed  below.  Mr.  Sillett  is 
known  to  many  of  us  in  the  Men's 
Fellowship,  and  more  still  will  have 
noticed  him  in  his  bath  chair  in  Church 
as  he  worships  with  us.  He  wishes  it  to 
be  known  that  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  Crusade  the  sermons 
preached  last  Advent  on  "  The  Offering 
of  'Prayer  "  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  him.  He  has  written  this  beautiful 
prayer  as  his  offering.  He  prints  it  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  both  lead 
his  blind  brethren  to  "  make  their  offer- 
ing "  and  also  help  his  sighted  friends 
to  sympathise  more  keenly  with  those 
who  go  through  life  under  his  conditions. 
May  God  bless  him  and  his 
"brothers"  and  accept  his  offering! 

A  Prayer. 

O  Lord  Who  art  both  Love  and  Light, 

To   Thee  we   pray; 
We  walk  by  Faith,  we  have  not  Sight, 

Keep  Thou  our  way. 
Guide  Thou  our  feet,  we  need  Thy  care, 

Lest  we  should  fall; 
Held  by  Thy  hand  we  then  may  dare, 

And  conquer  all. 
Pierce  Thou  the  gloom  of  constant  night 

That  holds  our  eyes, 
And  give  us,  Lord,  that  inner  light, 

Which  never  dies. 
Before  the  splendour  of  that  light 

May  shadows   flee, 
And  bring  the  dawn  that  ends  our  night, 

Revealing  Thee. 

Edward  John  Sillett. 
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THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  JUBILEE 


OHE  fifty  years'  jubilee  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  was 
celebrated  on  July  9th  by  a 
brilliant  ,  festival  presided 
over  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  An  attractive  pro- 
gramme was  arranged  for  the 
afternoon  and  was  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  success. 

The  principal  event  was  the 
prize-giving,  a  duty  graciously  under- 
taken by  the  Prince,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  brief  review  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  College,  announced  that 
over  1,200  students  had  been  received 
since  its  foundation  in  1872.  Of  those 
who  had  completed  their  training  and 
had  graduated,  84  per  cent,  were  earning 
their  living  in  various  walks  of  life.  His 
Royal  Highness  spoke  of  the  splendid, 
all-round  education  received  at  the  col- 
lege, and  recommended  the  public  to 
support  an  institution  which  was  carrying 
on  such  valuable  work.  His  words  were 
heartily  endorsed  by  Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon,  and  the  Prince  then  dis- 
tributed prizes  and  certificates  to  a  long 
list  of  students.  Amongst  some  notable 
musical  successes  was  that  of  Mr.  Harold 
Uttley,  who  with  Mr.  Percival  Dean, 
received  the  Associate's  Diploma  (organ) 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Mr. 
Uttley  also  won  the  "  Alfred  Hollins  " 
annual  organ  prize,  awarded  to  the 
student  who  presents  the  largest  reper- 
toire of  organ  pieces,  submitting  himself 
for  examination  in  any  that  may  be 
called  for.  Mr.  Uttley  submitted  a  list 
of  130  pieces.  The  Prince  shook  hands 
with  the  prize-winners  and  congratulated 
them  on  their  success.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  His  Royal  Highness  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  seconded 
by  Lord  Lamington. 

Previous  to  the  prize-giving  a  tour  was 
made  of  the  buildings.  The  Prince  in- 
spected the  College  Guides  and  Scouts, 
visited  the  Armitage  Gymnasium,  saw 
the  students  working  at  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  listened  to  the  music  in 
Gardner  Hall.  A  display  of  marching 
and  exercises  was   given  on   the  parade 


ground,  and  of  roller  skating  in  the 
Fawcett  Gymnasium.  The  swimming 
bath  was  also  visited,  and  exhibitions  ot 
swimming,  diving,  and  life-saving  were 
given. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Burnham,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  Hun- 
ter, Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C., 
C.B.E.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beddow,  Mrs. 
Drummond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  H.  Cart  de  Lafontaine,  Mr. 
Philip  Layton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Mowatt,  Bishop  Welldon,  the  Ministers 
for  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  Paraguay,  Poland, 
Persia,  Serbia,  and  Sweden,  the  Mayors 
of  Camberwell,  Deptford,  Finsbury, 
Hackney,  Hampstead,  Islington,  Lam- 
beth, Paddington,  Southwark,  Stepney, 
Stoke  Newington,  and  Wandsworth,  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Brickwood,  Sir  Michael 
and  Lady  Beachcroft,  Mrs.  Ian  Camp- 
bell, Colonel  Doughty,  Lady  Dawson, 
Dr.  Eichholz,  Admiral  Horsley,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Macgregor  (Ministry  of  Health), 
Mr.  R.  F.  Palmer,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Powney,  Mr.  H.  O.  Stutchbury  (Ministry 
of  Health).  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Worledge, 
Mrs.  Courtauld,  Mr.  A.  B.  Youngman, 
and  Mr.   Yoshimoto. 


A  BLIND  JUDGE 

ONE  frequently  sees  the  name  of  Mr 
John  Price,  of  Llantwit  Major, 
mentioned  as  a  judge  of  animals, 
says  the  Daily  Dispatch,  but  few  people 
know  that  he  has  been  blind  since  birth. 
His  sense  of  touch  is  so  delicate  that  he 
easily  detects  blemishes  which  others,  with 
the  use  of  both  eyes  and  hands,  have 
passed  over.  He  quickly  knows  the  quali- 
ties of  cow  or  horse  by  running  his  fingers 
over  the  animal. 


No  work  is  worth  doing  badly,  and  he 
who  puts  his  best  into  every  task  will  out- 
strip the  man  who  waits  for  a  great 
opportunity. 

Joseph    Chamberlain. 
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A  STRIKE  OF  BLIND  WORKERS 

FOR   some  considerable   time   it   has 
been   apparent   that   serious   diffe- 
rences existed  between  the  Board 
of    Management   of    Henshaw's    Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  workers  em- 
ployed  under   their   auspices. 

On  Monday,  July  2nd,  an  almost  com- 
plete stoppage  of  work  took  place,  notice 
having  previously  been  given  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Institution  that  owing 
to  the  matters  in  dispute  not  having 
been  settled,  the  whole  of  the  labour  ol 
the  blind  would  be  withdrawn.  Accord- 
ing to  the  men,  the  dispute  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Institution  to  put 
into  operation  the  Government  scale  ol 
augmentation,  which  scale  is  so  well 
known  to  readers  of  this  journal  that  we 
need  not  detail  its  provisions. 

It  appears  from  the  men's  statement 
that  the  imposition  of  this  scale  involves 
considerable  reductions  m  the  allow- 
ances. It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  general  piece  work  prices  and  hours 
of  labour  are  not  affected  in  the  dispute, 
and  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  the 
application  of  the  augmentation  scale 
recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  throughout  the 
country  have  already  accepted  and  have 
put  into  operation  the  scale  referred  to, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Manchester  men 
in  resisting  this  arrangement  has  cul- 
minated in  the  strike.  The  Directors 
of  the  Institution  state  that — 

"  The      direct     payments      from      the 

Charity  income  during  the  year  were  to 

£       s.  d. 

108  Workshop    Employees...   7,750     0     0 

26  Home  Workers 120     7     5 

85  Unemployable     1,043   19     5 

234  Pupils      522     3     7 


Total  ...£9,436  15  9 
"  The  cost  of  the  employment  of  108 
blind  workers  was  a  gross  deficit  of 
£14,588  17s.  6d.— £135  Is.  8d.  per  head 
per  annum,  or  £2  lis.  lid.  per  head  per 
week.  The  actual  trading  loss  was 
£6,599  14s.  8d.— £61  2s.  2d.  per  head 
per  annum,  or  £1   3s.   6d.  per  head  per 


week."  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  nett  deficiency  on  all  de- 
partments was  £4,826  8s.  lid. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment that  actual  earnings  bear  no  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  sums  of  money 
that  have  heretofore  been  paid  weekly  to 
the  employees,  and  it  is  this  point  of 
view  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  and  caused  representations  to 
be  made  indicating  the  disparity  between 
real  wages  and  sums  derived  by  way  of 
augmentation.  In  the  year  1921-22  the 
trade  losses  and  disbursements  were  as 
follows: —  £      s.  d. 

Compensation    for   Blindness 

Grant  5,126     8     0 

Subsidy  to  Wages 2,127   10     9 

Employees'     Insurance    Pay- 
ments         98  15   11 

Special    Christmas   Grant    ...      104     0     0 
Together  with  other  small  grants. 

The  trade  losses,  amounting  to 
£8,499  10s.,  leave  an  adverse  balance 
of  rather  more  than  £16,000. 

The  workers  complain  that  the  Blind 
Persons  Committee  of  Manchester  have 
not  given  the  financial  support  which 
ought  to  have  been  forthcoming  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  but  to  this  state- 
ment a  reply  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
these  grants  have  only  been  withheld 
because  of  the  objections  of  the  Ministry 
to  the  high  scales  of  augmentation.  It 
is  contended  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Institution  that  the  money  subscribed  is 
not  wholly  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  workers,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  putting  into  operation  the  new  con- 
ditions is  to  enable  them  to  give  more 
substantial  help  to  unemployed  blind  per- 
sons in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  dispute,  and 
to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  these  diffe- 
rences cannot  be  amicably  settled  without 
having  recourse  to  force.  It  seems  to  us 
that  such  methods  of  procedure  not  only 
injure  the  people  directly  concerned,  but 
affect  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  reached 
by  which  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
workers  may  not  be  appreciably  lowered, 
and  yet  greater  financial  help  secured 
for  the  necessitous  blind   of    Manchester, 
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ABOUT  THE  HEARING  OF   COLOURS    AND    THE 
SEEING    OF  SOUND 


We  reprint  below  portions  of  an  article  by  Clara  Boyle  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine.  These,  we  think,  may  be  of  interest  to  blind  people  who  retain  a  memory  of 
colours,  and  we  would  be  greatly  interested  to  hear  if  different  sounds  convey  an  idea  of  different 
colours  to  any  of  our  blind  friends. 

this  category.  Many  of  these,  especially 
men  of  fame  and  genius  in  the  artistic 
world,  when  using  the  sensations  of 
colour  in  order  to  describe  sounds  and 
tunes  to  other  people,  are  evidently  quite 
unconscious  of  saying  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  take  these  sensations  for 
granted,  and  as  being  inherent  in  every- 
body. In  any  case  it  would  appear  that 
these  expressions  are  not  really  due  to  a 
chance  association  of  ideas  or  the  desire 
to  find  striking  terms  of  description ; 
their  raison  d'etre  lies  far  deeper. 

When,  not  long  ago,  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  was  first  drawn  to 
these  and  similar  phenomena,  it  was 
thought  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  extraordinary,  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  thus  affected.  Further 
research  has  established  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  pathological 
phenomena;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
probable  that  all  mankind  is  subject  to 
such  sensations;  but  in  some  they  are  so 
feebly  developed  and  occur  in  such  a 
transitory  form  that  they  are  hardly  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness. 

This  combination  of  sounds,  and  so 
forth,  with  sensations  of  colour  and 
light,  is  scientifically  termed  chromatic 
synopses. 

It  may  frequently  be  observed  that 
persons  belonging  to  this  group  connect 
certain  well-defined  sensations  of  colour 
and  light  with  the  vowels.  We  find  that 
those  persons  who  "  hear  colour  "  experi- 
ence almost  identical  impressions,  and 
that,  for  instance,  the  vowels  e  and  i  are 
generally  perceived  as  light  coloured, 
whereas  o  and  u  are  dark.  Indeed,  it 
may  happen  that  certain  vowels  are 
always  coupled  with  certain  colours ;  a  (as 
in  car)  appears  green,  e  (as  in  bed) 
brown,  i  (as  in  lit)  yellow  or  dark  red, 


nN  our  cofioquial,  everyday 
modes  of  expression  we  con- 
stantly speak  of  "  light 
sounds,"  "  shrieking  colours," 
"sombre  music";  in  German 
the  timbre  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment is  actually  described  as 
"  Klangfarbe,"  that  is,  the 
particular  "  colour  "  of  its 
musical  quality.  From  these 
expressions  it  is  evident  that  impressions 
appertaining  to  a  certain  sense,  such  as 
hearing,  are  defined  and  further  char- 
acterised by  means  of  impressions  be- 
longing to  another  sense,  such  as  sight. 
If,  as  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
case,  the  various  spheres  of  sensation  and 
the  impressions  particular  to  each  one 
were  in  truth  entirely  separate  from  each 
other,  each  sense,  so  to  speak,  in  its  own 
water-tight  compartment,  the  above  ex- 
pressions could  not  be  used  or  under- 
stood. This  mode  of  expression  is, 
however,  not  only  very  common  in  every- 
day life,  but  it  is  easy  to  find  in  litera- 
ture many  examples  of  an  even  more 
striking  character ;  there  we  often  come 
across  descriptions  which,  from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view,  may  appear 
strange  and  bewildering. 

Dr.  Otto  Hartmann,  in  his  work  on 
this  subject,  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Robert  Schumann,  the  great 
composer,  about  a  collection  of  musical 
pieces :  "  The  prominent  colour  of  the 
whole  collection  is  generally  a  comfort- 
able, pleasant  blue ;  only  now  and  again 
the  composer  uses  a  rather  harsh  grey  for 
his  descriptions." 

There  are,  indeed,  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  people  who  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  hear  certain  sounds,  tunes, 
and  vowels  always  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain distinct  sensations  of  colour.  As 
we  probe  deeper  into  this  subject  we  find 
that  more  and   more  persons  belong   to 
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u  black,  and,  correspondingly,  the 
diphthongs  ei  (as  in  eider)  browny  yel- 
low, ow  (as  in  down)  greeny  black.  But 
in  this  latter  instance  the  experiences  of 
different  persons  show  considerable  varia- 
tions. It  naturally  follows  that  where 
such  sensations  occur  whole  words  appear 
in  the  colour  of  their  most  prominent 
vowel.  Moreover,  the  essential  features 
of  these  sensations  are  definitely  experi- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all 
who,  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  conscious 
of  a  definite  relation  between  high  or 
deep  sounds  and  light  or  dark  colours. 

It  is  clear  that  as  each  musical  instru- 
ment has  its  own  particular  quality  of 
sound,  persons  sensitive  to  chromatic 
synopses  understand  this  quality  in  terms 
of  different  colours.  Thus  a  musical 
friend  of  Wehofer,  the  psychological  ex- 
pert and  musician,  invariably  perceived 
the  sound  of  the  clarionet  as  green,  of  the 
oboe  as  a  hard,  chrome  yellow,  of  the 
flute  as  azure  blue.  It  is  remarkable  to 
find  in  this  connection  that  there  are  no 
great  individual  differences  between  per- 
sons who  are  at  all  sensitive  to  these  per- 
ceptions. The  musician  just  mentioned 
experienced  his  synopses  so  naturally  and 
so  forcibly  that  he  imagined  himself  able 
to  bewitch  his  audience  into  seeing  colour 
harmonies  as  realistically  as  he  did,  by 
simply  producing  his  sound  symphonies. 

A  few  concrete  examples  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  importance  and  wide  dis- 
semination of  these  phenomena,  supply- 
ing us  at  the  same  time  with  material  for 
their  scientific  examination.  • 

Observations  have  been  made  on  per- 
sons who  had  not  what  is  commonly 
called  "  a  good  ear,"  and  who  were 
therefore  acoustically  incapable  of  desig- 
nating musical  sounds  correctly ;  they 
were  however  able  to  differentiate  be- 
tween, and  to  specify,  the  various  musi- 
cal sounds  by  means  of  the  sensations  of 
colour  which  came  to  them  as  each  note 
was  struck.  Another  person  was  unable 
to  recognise  the  key  in  which  a  piece  was 
played ;  but  his  sensations  of  colour 
easily  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  several  keys.  When  he  had  once 
memorised  the  colour  corresponding  in 
his  mind  to  each  key,  he  could  imme- 
diately name  correctly  the  key  in  which 


any  given  piece  was  played  to  him. 
Generally  speaking,  persons  who  hear 
colours  imagine  E  flat,  A  major  and  B 
major  to  be  dark;  F  sharp  major  appears 
to  them  very  light,  whereas  F  sharp 
minor  seems  to  be  of  a  cold  and  piercing 
brilliance.  This  faculty  of  classifying 
and  exactly  defining  sound  by  colour 
must  evidently  in  some  cases  reach  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
case  is  on  record  of  a  public  singer  who 
was  able  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  his 
intonation  by  means  of  the  colours  which 
he  saw  with  each  note,  and  this  with  such 
perfect  nicety  that,  if  necessary,  he  could 
correct  and  "  tune  "  himself  accordingly. 
There  are  innumerable  examples  of  musi- 
cians who  possess  in  greater  or  less  degree 
this  power  of  hearing  colours. 

Louis  Ehlert  once  described  his  ex- 
periences thus:  "Ine  A  major  theme  in 
the  scherzo  of  Schubert's  symphony  in  C 
major  is  so  enchanting,  so  warm  and 
freshly  green,  that  I  always  feel  as  if  1 
were  inhaling  the  noonday  scent  of 
young  pine  trees.  If  A  major  does  not 
mean  green,  then  I  know  nothing  about 
the  chromatics  of  keys." 

These  phenomena  are  not  limited  to 
simple  impressions  of  colour;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  experience  colour-combinations, 
to  see  shapes,  even  whole  pictures  of 
colour.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  special  atten- 
tion, and  the  wish  to  experience  such 
phenomena,  in  fact  all  exercise  of  defi- 
nite will-power  to  attain  this  end,  can 
have  no  effect,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
such  effort  tends  to  weaken  impressions 
of  the  kind,  or  to  efface  them  altogether. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
listen  to  the  music.  It  is  necessary  to 
vield  oneself  wholly  to  the  enchantment. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  only  when 
the  sounds  of  music  fill  our  inmost  soul 
can  the  related  impressions  of  colour  be- 
come distinct  to  our  mind's  eye. 

Wehofer  thus  describes  his  impressions 
when  listening  to  Mozart's  symphony  in 
G  flat: 

"  The  first  full  chords  had  hardlv 
greeted  me,  and  transported  me  into  the 
true  Mozart  atmosphere,  when  before  my 
eyes  a  spectacle  began  to  unfold  itself, 
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which  I  followed  with  amazement  and 
delight.  The  concert-hall  became  sud- 
denly alive;  a  sky  of  silver-grey  seemed 
to  take  form,  under  which  floated  agi- 
tated clouds  in  ever-changing  rhythm 
and  colour — rosy  and  blue,  often  golden 
red,  then  a  sheen  of  emerald  green.  At 
a  gentle  and  caressing  passage  silver 
threads  wound  through  the  wreath  of 
lamb's-wool  clouds;  as  the  sounds  rose 
and  swelled  in  crescendo,  the  harmonies 
of  coloured  light  also  grew  in  intensity 
to  gigantic  forms,  full  of  movement  and 
life.  The  splendour  of  these  iridescent 
lights  was  incomparably  more  lovely,  and 
far  richer,  than  anything  which  might  be 
witnessed  in  a  kaleidoscope,  albeit  the 
most  perfect  work  of  art  of  its  kind." 

We  are  indebted  to  a  watchmaker  of 
Vicenza  for  a  remark  which  brings  out 
the  great  certainty  and  exactitude  of 
such  phenomena,  lifting  them  far  above 
the  region  of  mere  associations  and 
chance  impressions.  He  writes  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  :  "I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  affair;  but  I  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  if  I  were  a  painter  or  a 
musician,  I  could  prepare  colours  adapted 
exactly  to  every  sound,  and  I  could  find 
sounds  corresponding  to  every  existing 
colour,  including  all  possible  dissonances. 
Then  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that 
Nature  has  bestowed  on  man  the  gift  of 
ascertaining  and  defining  the  proper  re- 
lations between  light  and  sound."  This 
remark  is  of  extreme  importance;  it  indi- 
cates, like  all  other  experiences  of  the 
kind,  that  we  are  here  faced  with  an 
innate  talent  in  a  sphere  which,  in  most 
persons,  remains  undeveloped,  though  its 
foundations  are  present  in  all  mankind, 
as  is  shown  by  certain  colloquial  expres- 
sions in  their  language.  These  latter 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  important 
and  essential,  for  they  throw  light  into 
the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  elucidate 
the  mysterious  relations  between  sensuous 
impressions  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
hear  colours. 

When  we  consider  that  sounds  and 
tunes  are  in  truth  connected  with  the 
sensation  of  colour,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  characteristic  in- 
dividual style  of  the  great  composers  is 


also  accompanied  by  a  definite  impression 
of  colour.  A  lady  possessed  of  the  gift 
affirmed  that  to  her  each  composer  has, 
so  to  say,  one  predominant  colour;  thus 
Haydn's  music  seems  of  a  pleasant 
green,  Mozart's  is  generally  tinted  blue, 
Chopin  approaches  to  red,  and  the  music 
of  Wagner  appears  as  luminous  clouds 
which  gradually  change  their  hue. 
Another  sensitive  felt  Verdi's  opera 
"  Aida  "  to  be  blue;  Wagner's  "Flying 
Dutchman  "  he  saw  as  a  misty  green; 
whilst  the  overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " 
appeared  on  a  deep  blue  background, 
seamed  with  luminous  yellow  clouds.  In 
these  two  cases,  then,  we  have  no  longer 
to  deal  with  simple  sound-harmonies, 
but  with  highly  developed  and  compli- 
cated musical  compositions,  which,  linked 
with  their  own  particular  musical  quality, 
possess  also  a  distinctive  optical  char- 
acter, apparent  to  those  persons  who  have 
the  gift  of  hearing  colours. 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  in 
poetry  also,  where  the  effect  of  sound  is 
of  such  importance,  the  relations  of 
sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds  to 
colours  and  optical  impressions  might  be 
worthy  of  investigation.  The  profound 
effect  of  all  first-class  lyrics,  their  wide 
appeal  to  the  mind,  may  be  due  to  the 
poet's  grasp  of  the  mysterious  relations 
between  the  perceptions  of  colour  and 
sight  and  the  sound  of  vowels,  words, 
and  phrases,  combined  with  his  power  to 
use  these  intuitively.  Again,  as  it  is  the 
fact  that  people  who  do  not  actually  hear 
colours,  yet  in  general  acknowledge  a 
certain  relationship  between  sounds  and 
colours,  this  deep  effect  can  be  produced 
upon  a  large  number  of  artistically  en- 
dowed persons.  Furthermore,  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  musician  to  set  impres- 
sions of  landscapes  to  music  by  making 
use  of  these  still  mysterious  relations  be- 
tween impressions  of  colour  and  sight, 
otherwise  his  music  could  never  be  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  as  it  is,  speaking 
straight  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  listeners.  But  it  is  also  possible 
to  imagine  the  parts  reversed,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  painter  who  wishes  to  create 
colour  or  form  borrows  his  impressions 
from  the  domain  of  music.  It  is  re- 
corded that  a  certain  painter  who  wished 
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to  find  the  correct  colour  for  one  particu- 
lar impression  endeavoured  first  to  grasp 
this  impression  by  means  of  sounds,  and 
that  these,  thanks  to  his  ability  for  hear- 
ing colours,  gave  him  the  key  to  the 
tints  best  suited  to  his  picture. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  of  great 
interest  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
blind  in  connection  with  synopses.  Those 
who  are  born  blind  have  never  any  sensa- 
tions of  colour  produced  by  sound,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  fallacy  to  maintain  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  convey  to  them  a 
sense  of  colour  by  means  of  sound.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that 
persons  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  life 
often  possess  a  special  gift  for  hearing 
colours,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  this  faculty  has  developed  step 
by  step  in  direct  ratio  with  the  increase 
of  blindness.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  we  must  regard  the  conception  of 
real  light  and  real  colour  as  an  actual 
obstacle  to  synopses.  The  hearing  of 
colours  is  evidently  an  experience  of  an 
extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  kind, 
which  thrives  best  in  that  seclusion  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  blind ;  otherwise  its 
appearance  in  any  distinct  form  is  a 
matter   of   quite  exceptional  endowment. 

EYE  DISEASE  IN  PALESTINE 

THE  excellent  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Priory  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  is  shown 
by  the  annual  report,  just  issued.  "  It 
has  become  increasingly  evident,"  says 
the  Warden,  "  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution  is  only  limited  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  staff.  The  need  was  never 
greater,  for  a  generation  of  fellahin  has 
grown  up  who  look  to  this  hospital  for 
help." 

The  number  of  new  cases  seen  in  1922 
was  12,651,  and  the  total  consultations 
57,848.  The  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  was  1,268.  The 
operations  performed  were  2,859.  On 
classifying  the  new  cases  according  to 
the  religion  of  the  individual,  8,189  were 
Moslems,  3,056  were  Christians,  and 
1,398  were  Jews  (with  "  other  religions  " 
8).     Of    the    57,848    total    consultations, 


38,282  were  Moslems,  10,706  were 
Christians,  and  8,802  were  Jews  (with 
"  other  religions  "  58).  Of  the  new  cases 
1,174  were  blind  in  one  eye  and  460  were 
blind  in  both  eyes. 

"  The  great  bulk  of  our  work,"  the 
Warden  states,  "  is  the  treatment  of 
trachoma  and  ophthalmia  (acute  con- 
junctivitis) with  the  complications  inci- 
dental to  these  diseases.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
Government  of  Palestine  for  the  year 
1921,  it  is  stated  that  in  some  districts 
97  per  cent,  suffer  from  trachoma,  and  in 
school  children  affected  the  returns  show 
an  average  of  74  per  cent,  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole." 

— Morning    Post. 


BLIND  MACHINE  MINDERS 

THE  eighth  Austrian  Congress  of  the 
Blind  was  held  in  Vienna  recently, 
its  deliberations  being  centred 
upon  the  reform  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  the  opening  of  new  professions 
for  them.  A  film  showing  the  occupation 
of  the  blind  in  industrial  work  was  of 
particular  interest.  At  the  electro-tech- 
nical works  of  Siemens-Schuckert,  in  Ber- 
lin, ninety-six  blind  persons  are  fully 
employed.*  At  first,  the  blind  workers 
had  to  fold  boxes,  but  it  proved  to  be 
unbearably  tedious  for  persons  who  can- 
not see.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serving 
of  machines  by  blind  workers,  with  a 
special  device  for  their  protection,  has 
been  a  great  success — machine-work  re- 
quires attention  and  produces  ,a  stimu- 
lating effect  by  the  noise  of  the  tools. 
Thus  two  hundred  blind  persons,  trained 
in  Berlin,  are  employed  in  their  native 
places,  some  of  them  serving  two 
machines  at  the  same  time.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  their  attention,  they 
often  earn  in  piece-work  more  than  their 
sighted  colleagues.  A  miraculous  im- 
pression was  made  by  a  blind  war- 
invalid,  who  lost  his  left  hand  and  seve- 
ral joints  of  his  right-hand  fingers,  and 
does  perfect  work  with  an  artificial  hand. 
Since  the  first  attempts  made  in  1915 
not  a  single  accident  has  occurred. 

*A  film  showing  the  work  at  this  factory  was  described 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Beacon, 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  WORK  AND  WAGES 

(II)    THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  The  mere  founding,  for  example,  of  a  voluntary  Society  for  any  given  purpose  evolves  out  of  the 
primary  elements  of  human  character  the  latent  force  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  namely,  the  motive, 
the  sentiment,  the  feeling,  the  passion,  as  it  often  is,  of  the  spirit  of  association." 

("  The  Reign  of  Law  "J — Duke  of  Argyll. 


OMEHOW  or  other  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  community  an 
impression  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
spasmodic  act  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  or  individuals.  Its 
real  historical  genesis  is  very 
imperfectly  understood  and  rare- 
ly appreciated  at  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Voluntaryism  as  we 
know  it  is  essentially  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  and  we  can  no  more  think  of 
attempting  to  annihilate  that  system  than  we 
can  dream  of  disputing  an  established  law 
such  as  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Writing  in  the  "  Beacon  "  of  January,  1917, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Constructive  Philan- 
thropy," we  briefly  summarised  this  historical 
development,  and  in  this  connection  we 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  some  of  the 
sentences  then  employed  : — 

"  The  sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering  has 
ever  enkindled  in  the  human  breast  a  strong 
and  persistent  desire  to  render  service  on  the 
part  of  those  more  fortunately  placed. 

"  The  ethics  of  practically  every  known 
philosophy,  be  it  pagan  or  Christian,  has 
warmly  espoused  this  attribute,  acclaiming  it 
to  be  a  basic  principle  of  their  particular  plan 
of  social  salvation. 


"  We  are  far  too  apt  to  look  upon  the 
modern  expression  of  philanthropy,  evidenced 
by  definite  organisation,  as  the  product  of  our 
own  inventive  faculty  rather  than  the  specific 
outcome  of  evolutionary  progress." 

Though  we  have  consulted  many  books 
and  documents  dealing  particularly  with 
matters  affecting  the  blind,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  specifically  to  the  history  of  philanthropy 
in  order  clearly  to  follow  the  distinct  lines  of 
progressive  development  which  began  to  take 
rise  in  this  country  in  the  year  1850. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  oldest  and  best 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  were  called  into 
existence  long  before  this  date,  but  their 
functions  were  mainly  inspired  and  directed 
to  the  provision  of  a  Home  or  an  Asylum  for 
those  sightless  people  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  access  to  their  precincts. 

We  are  discussing  more  particularly  the 
process  of  industrial  development,  and  this 
point  of  view  must  be  kept  clearly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader  in  perusing  these  articles. 
Philanthropic  effort  in  an  organised  form 
takes  its  rise  centuries  before  the  period  we 
are  now  discussing,  but  the  important  phase 
of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned 
began  to  assume  definite  shape  about  the 
year  1850. 
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We  have  read  with  intense  appreciation 
and  admiration  the  records  that  are  available 
concerning  the  inception  of  these  Institutions, 
and  whatever  others  may  think,  we,  at  least, 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  indebted- 
ness to  those  early  pioneers  who  all  uncon- 
sciously laid  the  foundation  for  that  great 
superstructure  which  stands  pre-eminently 
superior  to  any  system  of  caring  for  the  blind 
in  the  known  world — the  system  which  is  in 
operation  in  this  country  with  all  its  limita- 
tions and  defects. 

Great  minds  in  all  ages  have  seen  poignant 
wrongs  and  abuses  ;  quite  unrestrained  by 
considerations  of  ease  and  comfort,  they 
have  determined  to  rid  society  of  the  par- 
ticular abuse  which  appeared  to  them  to  loom 
so  large ;  hence,  we  have  not  merely  the 
philanthropist,  but  the  social  reformer 
generally. 

From  the  conscious  humanitarian  acts  of 
the  individual,  then,  we  have  slowly  evolved 
great  collective  effort,  which  in  turn  expresses 
itself  through  the  complex  organism  which 
we  denominate  society ;  and  now,  for  the  most 
part,  we  are  able  to  treat  large  masses  of 
people  along  given  lines,  because  we  know 
the  specific  nature  of  the  trouble  by  which 
they  are  confronted. 

This  system  of  treatment  does  not  mean 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  ad- 
ministration are  less  conscious  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  devolve  upon  them  than  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  merely  dealing  with 
solitary  units,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  enables 
the  administrator  to  achieve  results  in  respect 
of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  could  only 
heretofore  have  been  dealt  with  as  isolated 
cases. 

Knowledge  accumulated  over  a  number  of 
years  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  definite 
methods  of  application  and  treatment,  and 
we  have  slowly  but  surely  in  consequence 
evolved  from  the  conscious  actions  of 
individuals  the  still  more  conscious  inten- 
tions and  designs  of  the  community. 

Those  of  us  whose  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  philanthropic  work 
must,  of  necessity,  know  the  historical  trend 
of  the  great  movement  in  which  we  are 
involved  if  our  services  are  destined  to  be  of 
real  utility.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  economic 
problems  stand  in  such  close  relationship  to 
the  domain  of  philanthropy,  that  all  our 
intelligence    and^   experience   require   to   be 


exercised  in  order  to  prevent  a6ts  of  private 
benevolence  from  unduly  impinging  upon  or 
retarding  the  growth  of  a  conception  of 
public  duty  and  legitimate  corporate 
responsibility. 

Properly  directed,  philanthropy  may  be 
said  to  be  the  driving  force  essential  to  the. 
focussing  of  public  attention  upon  hitherto 
neglected  social  obligations. 

There  can  be  no  real  danger  of  confusion 
arising,  however,  if  we  learn  to  know  the 
true  functions  of  the  machinery  which  we 
requisition  for  dealing  with  any  given 
situation.  Constantly  we  make  adminis- 
trative blunders  because  we  only  know  our 
subject  in  the  narrowest  and  most  superficial 
sense,  realising  merely  in  the  vaguest  fashion 
the  great  humanitarian  impulses  by  which 
it  is  inspired ;  never  even  feeling  those 
all-absorbing,  all-embracing  personal  emo- 
tions which  impel  men  to  do  things 
because  of  an  exalted  sense  of  righteousness. 

It  may  be  that  not  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  responded  to  these  high  ideals  are 
destined  to  find  their  names  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  history,  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  their  quota  of  effort 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  world's  misery 
brings  that  degree  of  human  happiness  which 
the  possession  of  wealth  alone  may  never  be 
able  to  yield. 

We  shall  find  generally  that  the  highest  and 
best  expressions  of  philanthropic  thought 
and  activity  arise  from  a  disposition  to  trust 
the  individual.  A  broad  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  trustfulness  will  sometimes  receive  a  rude 
shock,  but  oftener  than  otherwise  these 
confidences  will  be  found  to  have  been 
rightly  bestowed.  That  attitude  of  mind 
which  suggests  that  poverty  must  be  treated 
as  though  it  were  a  punishable  offence  is 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  the  best 
traditions  of  philanthropy.  This  disposition 
is  the  resultant  effect  of  an  imported  spirit  of 
callous  professionalism,  whose  scientific 
contrivings  appear  to  be  specifically  designed 
to  humiliate  and  degrade  the  applicant  for 
assistance. 

That  is  the  truest  and  most  genuine  form  of 
philanthropy  which  seeks  to  aid  the  man  or 
woman  by  teaching  them  to  return  service  for 
the  help  they  derive  ;  by  this  means  alone  are 
you  ultimately  able  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
restored  independence,  this  being  the  true 
objective  of  all  constructive  charitable  effort. 

It  is  simply  grotesque  to  find  men  who  have 
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had  years  of  experience  in  charitable  effort 
fretting  and  fuming  because  some  not  over- 
scrupulous individual  has  managed  to  obtain  a 
paltry  shilling  more  than  a  particular  form  of 
administration  suggests  to  be  necessary.  By 
all  means  prevent  known  imposition,  but  do 
not  permit  every  vestige  of  humanity  to  be 
extracted  from  our  organisations  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  people  who  are  invariably  content  to 
remain  supine  to  much  greater  administrative 
wrongs  than  those  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  this  paragraph. 

If  the  end  of  our  philanthropic  effort  were 
simply  reached  by  the  distribution  of  weekly 
doles,  such  a  consummation  would  be  a  most 
unhappy  one.  We  know,  however,  that  such 
a  thesis  is  unthinkable.  Doles  are  necessary 
only  because  they  provide  a  convenient 
starting-point  whence  to  undertake  more 
constructive  effort,  such  as  will  lead  to  the 
ultimate  independence  of  those  whom  we  are 
striving  to  assist.  Philanthropy  is  the  means 
by  which  is  secured  the  restoration  of  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  the  strenuous  battle  of  life. 

In  185 1,  the  census  returns  show  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  was  18,306  or  1  to  every  979  of  the 
population;  in  1861,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  had  risen  to  19,352  or  1  to  every  1,037 
of  the  population,  and  in  1871  to  21,590  or  1  to 
every  1,052  of  the  population. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  even  during 
the  periods  indicated  the  percentage  of  blind 
persons  to  the  population  was  steadily 
declining. 

Increased  public  attention,  concentrated  on 
the  problem  in  the  early  '70  Y  had  a  marked 
effect  on  subsequent  census  returns,  and  in 
the  year  1881  we  find  the  number  of  blind 
persons  22,832  or  1  to  every  1,138  of  the 
population. 

It  will  be  necessary  further  to  discuss  this 
matter  later  and  to  supply  additional  statistics, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  not  only  is  there  evidence  of 
increased  public  attention  having  been  given  to 
the  problem  during  this  period,  but  that  this 
attention  operated  in  two  distinct  ways  :  it  was 
concerned  with  the  diminution  of  blindness  by 
the  advocacy  of  preventive  and  curative 
methods  of  treatment,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
increased  interest  was  manifested  in  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  blind  as  a  class. 

Not  much  had  yet  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction    of    providing    sound    educational 


facilities  for  blind  children,  but  we  do  find 
from  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  other  social  agencies  and  from  the 
occasional  Conferences  convened  by  workers 
on  behalf  of  the  blind,  that  the  matter  was 
engaging  an  ever-widening  circle  of  interested 
persons,  and  about  the  year  1871  we  find 
compulsory  education  for  blind  children  being 
advocated.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
in  this  connection,  that  long  before  the  Acts  of 
1 891  and  1893,  the  voluntary  institutions  had 
already  warmly  espoused  the  idea  of  providing 
elementary  education  for  the  blind,  and  that  a 
vast  amount  of  useful  work  had  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction. 

In  some  of  the  old-established  schools  the 
curriculum  provided  was  of  a  very  excellent 
order,  and  the  results  that  were  even  then  being 
attained  were  highly  commendable  and  praise- 
worthy. Thus  there  was  not  only  inaugurated 
a  system  under  private  benevolence  which 
provided  Homes  or  Asylums  for  a  large 
number  of  necessitous  blind  people,  but  it  had 
already  dawned  upon  the  intelligence  of  these 
early  pioneers  that  the  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  dire&ion  of  providing 
educational  and  employment  facilities. 

We  are  to-day  with  enlarged  opportunities 
building  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  our 
forbears.  Whatever  excellent  qualities  may 
be  attributed  to  the  present  generation  of 
workers  on  behalf  of  the  blind  must,  of 
necessity,  be  largely  credited  to  those  who  gave 
such  impetus  to  the  work  in  days  when  private 
benevolence  undertook  and  discharged  the 
whole  obligation. 

«=*»     ^> 

SURREY  HANDICRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 

THE  "  Surrey  Handicrafts  Exhibition " 
will  be  held  at  Croydon  from  the  9th 
to  the  1 2th  Odtober.  We  are  informed  that 
competitions  in  wood,  needlework,  knitting, 
toys,  basket-work  and  other  handicrafts  will 
be  held,  and  that  articles  can  be  sold  at  a 
commission  or  returned,  if  desired.  All 
entries  should  be  received  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 24th.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hemingway, 
21a,  High  Street,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  of  the  staff  of  Henshaw's 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
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A  REMARKABLE  CLOCK  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

A  UNIQUE  clock  enabling  the  blind 
to  ascertain  at  will  the  precise 
time  o'  day,  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Boyle,  a  Dundee  watch- 
maker. 

Mr.  Boyle  discards  the  customary 
methods  of  striking  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters. Nine  gongs,  tuned  to  the  sounds 
of  the  major  scale  of  C,  form  a  scale  of 
notes  (from  C  to  the  D  in  the  higher 
octave),  which  series  provide  for  any 
combination  of  notes  to  be  translated 
into  numbers  to  indicate  the  "  time  o' 
day." 

A  separate  gong  giving  a  funda- 
mental or  basic  tone,  below  the  Tonic 
C,  is  used  along  with  what  is  known  to 
musicians  as  the  "  Common  Chord  " 
(C,  E  and  G,  for  example),  to  indicate 
the  pitch  and  scale  tonality. 

Let  us  suppose  the  time  is  1.47.  No.  1 
gong  (C)  is  struck,  then  after  an  interval 
of  time  No.  4  (F),  and  No.  7  (B)  in 
close  succession. 

We  gather  that  the  special  funda- 
mental note  represents  the  cypher  0;  2.30 
would  therefore  be  represented  by  No. 
2  (D) — short  interval — E  and  funda- 
mental  G. 

The  clock  can  be  made  a  24-hour  time- 
piece as  easily  as  a  12-hour  one. 

The  "  striking  "  mechanism  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  spiked  drum  of  a  musical 
box.  Two  of  these  spiked  drums  are 
used — one  for  the  hours  and  another  for 
the  minutes,  and  they  are  of  course  very 
accurately  geared  to  the  clockwork. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  time 
in  this  way  simply  presses  a  knob, 
bringing  the  spiked  drums  into  action, 
the  time-announcing  gongs  immediately 
responding. 

While  the  musical  principle  upon  which 
this  time-recording  scheme  is  based 
seems  scientifically  sound,  an  alertness 
and  certainty  of  ear  is  called  for  which 
is  not  usually  found  except  in  those  who 
are  distinctly  musical,  or  who  have  had 
some  considerable  amount  of  ear-train- 
ing. 

The  "  Harmonics  "  of  bells  and  gongs 
are  somewhat  confusing  to  the  ordinary 
ear,    and   an   error   of   judgment    as    to 


pitch  would  necessarily  upset  the  calcu- 
lation, and  entail  an  incorrect  reading 
of  the  time. 

It  is,  however,  a  clever  and  interesting 
invention,  and  in  a  musician's  house 
might  be  an  extremely  fascinating 
method,  but  the  non-musical  blind  "  man 
in  the  street  "  requires  to  know  the  time 
without  having  to  calculate  it  for  him- 
self, even  though  the  dulcet  sounds  of 
music  accompany  the  effort. 

In  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  one 
could  imagine  it  having  a  distinct  and 
valuable  place  in  the  ear-training 
curriculum,  but  for  practical  every-day 
purposes  we  fear  it  can  hardly  hope  to 
meet  with  very  wide  acceptance,  despite 
its  ingenuity. 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  extended  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  L.R.A.M.,  a 
former  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  now  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  who  has  just  gained  the  following 
distinctions  at  the  Royal  Academy : — 

(i)  The  Walter  W.  Cobbett  prize  (Twenty 
guineas)  for  composition, — a  very 
much  coveted  distinction. 

(2)  The     Blakiston     Memorial     Prize     for 

Pianoforte  playing,  £5  5  s.  presented 
to  that  student  who  shows  special 
talent  at  the  Annual  Examinations  of 
the  R.A.M.  in  Pianoforte  Playing. 

(3)  Three     silver     medals     for     Harmony, 

Pianoforte  Playing,  and  Sight  Read- 
ing. (In  Mr.  Marshall's  case  from 
Braille.) 


THE  Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind 
Masseurs  was  held  on  July  19th  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  when 
Sir  Robert  Jones,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  was  supported  by  Dr.  C.  Mansell 
Moullin,  Mr.  Harry  Piatt,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tubby,  drew  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  excellent  report  of  the  year's  work. 


If  there  be  any  good  in  thee,  believe  that 
there  is  much  more  in  others — that  so  thou 
mayest  preserve  humility  within  thee. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ANNUAL  REPORT 


HE  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is,  as  usual, 
full  of  interesting  details  concern- 
ing the  many  activities  undertaken 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  sight- 
less. Owing  to  the  grave  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  this  country  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  war,  most  private 
and  national  undertakings  were 
adversely  affe&ed ;  but  thanks  to 
the  sympathy  and  practical  assistance  of  the 
public  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  most  rigid 
economies,  the  Council  report  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Institute  on  progressive  lines.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  year  has  been  an  anxious  one,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  greater  measure  of  financial 
support  may  be  obtained  in  order  that  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  may  not  be  further 
.curtailed. 

LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Institute's  work  is  the  publication  of  books  and 
periodicals  in  tactile  type.  The  field  of  litera- 
ture covered  is  of  the  widest  extent,  and 
countless  appreciatory  letters  from  blind 
correspondents  testify  to  their  value  in  the 
blind  world. 

The  numbers  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
Braille  and  Moon  respectively  published  during 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1923,  are  as 
follows  : — 

Braille  Publications. 
'Literature  : 

Bound     volumes       .  .  .  .  .  .      5,266 

Books,        pamphlets,        instruction 

cards  and  alphabets.        ...  ...    10,267 

Magazines    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    99,444 

Newspapers  ..  ..  ..  112,690 

Braille  Book  Plates  : 

Literature,  including  magazines  and 

newspapers.         ...  ...  ...     17,309 

Moon  Publications. 
Literature  : 

Bound  volumes       ..  ..  ..      3,451 

Magazines  and  pamphlets    ..  ..     36,647 

Moon  Book  Plates  : 

Literature,  including  magazines  and, 

pamphlets,  etc.  .. .         ...         ...        4>i72 


The   total   number   of  publications    issued 
since  1 91 6  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  now 
under  review  is  over  one  and  a  half  million, 
including  : — 

Braille  volumes         .  .  .  .  .  .  107,479 

,,       pamphlets     ..  ..  ..   171,851 

„       magazines     ..  ..  ..  435,937 

,,       newspapers  .  .  .  .  .  .  797,349 


1,512,616 


All  embossed  books  published  by  the 
Institute  are  sold  at  a  75  per  cent,  reduction  on 
cost  price  to  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  the  blind  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  is  allowed. 

The  total  value  of  these  concessions  during 
the  year,  together  with  other  free  gifts,  inclu- 
ding 5,533  books  (Braille  and  Moon)  pieces  of 
music,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  amounted  to  £10,647. 

Valuable  work  continues  to  be  done  in  the 
Manuscript  Department  where  special  books 
for  students  are  transcribed  into  Braille  by  a 
staff  of  volunteers,  numbering  about  150. 
During  the  year  875  volumes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  Department.  At  the  moment 
the  Students'  Library  possesses  more  than  2,000 
volumes  of  Braille.  Braille  examinations  are 
conduced  by  the  Institute,  and  105  candidates 
have  taken  the  examination  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  64  gained  certificates. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  Braille  type,  of  which  four  com- 
plete books,  comprising  six  volumes,  have 
already  been  completed,  whilst  other  portions 
are  in  hand.  The  edition  will  occupy  74 
handy  volumes,  and  will  entail  the  preparation 
of  2,592  plates. 

Besides  the  monthly  magazine  in  Moon  type, 
a  Moon  newspaper  is  shortly  to  be  started. 
MUSIC 

The  Music  Department  has  had  a  busy  year. 
Outstanding  events  were  the  publication  by  the 
National  Institute  of  the  much-needed  "  Key  " 
to  Braille  Music  notation,  and  the  completion 
of  "  The  National  Institute  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  British  Blind  Composers."  By 
means  of  this  edition  24  publications,  com- 
prising 54  separate  pieces,  have  been  introduced 
to  the  public.  The  number  of  copies  printed 
in  this  edition  is  42,000,  of  which  nearly  10,000 
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copies  have  been  sold  since  1921,  when  the 
first  numbers  of  the  edition  were  placed  upon 
the  market.  The  output  of  Braille  type  music 
for  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Music  plates  embossed  .  .  .  .      .  .    2,024 

„      volumes  published  (collections 

of  pieces  and  text-books)    ..    1,336 
„      pamphlets  (the  Braille  equiva- 
lent  of  sheet  music)  pub- 
lished ...  ...  ...     7,290 

Amongst  the  activities  of  this  department 
was  that  of  a  special  scheme  of  organ  recitals 
given  in  various  churches  in  the  area  of 
Greater  London.  At  these  recitals  special 
prominence  was  given  to  the  "  National 
Institute  Edition."  Broadcasting  and  record- 
ing work  are  mentioned  as  affording  new 
openings  to  blind  musicians. 

APPARATUS 

The  production  of  apparatus  and  games  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  continues,  and  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  loaning  models 
of  various  kinds  to  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  in  carrying  out  its  work  the  Institute 
makes  a  special  feature  of  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  During  the  year  under  review 
a  sum  of  £68,684  was  expended  in  salaries, 
wages,  etc.,  to  332  blind  employees  actively 
engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  Institute's  work. 

The  principle  of  co-operating  with  local 
institutions  for  the  blind  has  again  been 
followed  during  the  year  under  review,  and 
grants  amounting  to  a  total  of  £28,525,  in 
addition  to  £11,000  from  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  were  made  to  various 
institutions  throughout  England. 
GREATER  LONDON  FUND 

The  formation  and  organisation  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nine  leading  workshops  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  London,  is  now  an 
accomplished  fadL  A  special  department  has 
been  organised  to  deal  with  social  events,  and 
in  this  connection  a  band  of  volunteers, 
known  as  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind,"  has  been 
formed.  The  ever-growing  public  recog- 
nition of  the  Fund  is  shown  by  the  steady 
growth  of  "  Geranium  Day,"  which  is  now  an 
annual  event.  Many  assurances  have  been 
received  that  the  assistance  given  through  the 
Fund  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  helping 
individual    institutions   through  a  period  of 


financial   stringency   previously   unknown   in 
their  history. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  centralise  collec- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  blind,  thus  eliminating 
overlapping  and  reducing  administrative  costs. 
A  comprehensive  scheme  to  accomplish  this  is 
under  consideration. 

MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  Annual 
Report,  is  now  closed,  and  the  sum  of  £9,339 
17s.  9d.,  the  agreed  portion  of  the  National 
Institute,  has  been  received  by  them.  A  staff 
memorial  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  been 
raised  by  the  Council  and  Staff  of  the  Institute. 

Among  items  of  information  we  note  that 
the  Blind  Musicians'  Concert  Party  no  longer 
forms  one  of  the  Institute's  activities,  and  that 
its  members  are  continuing  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  fa£t  that 
the  affiliation  between  the  National  Institute 
and  St.  Dunstan's  has  ceased. 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

The  Institute's  work  in  connection  with 
blind  babies  has  greatly  increased  and  is  most 
successful  in  every  direction.  Forty-three  new 
applicants  for  Sunshine  House  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  every  case  has  been  care- 
fully investigated.  The  standard  of  proficiency 
on  the  educational  side  has  been  raised. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  care  of  the 
children  and  the  training  and  educational 
methods  to  as  high  a  standard  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  and  develop  the  individuality  of 
each  child.  The  quaint  remarks  of  the  babies 
show  an  active  and  enquiring  intelligence. 
One  little  fellow,  for  instance,  who  was 
learning  a  nursery  rhyme  ending  "  Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  asked 
his  teacher  thoughtfully,  "  What  does  one  do 
when  one  doesn't  know  what  to  do  ?  " 
Again,  a  little  girl  showed  that  she  was  gifted 
with  powers  of  deduftion.  If  her  cocoa  was 
too  hot,  more  milk  was  put  into  it.  One  night 
at  bathing  time  she  found  that  the  water  was 
rather  warmer  than  usual.  She  cried  :  "  Oh, 
Nurse,  you  have  forgotten  to  put  in  enough 
milk  !  " 

Apart  from  the  actual  work  at  Sunshine 
House,  the  National  Institute  does  all  that  it 
can  for  those  now  waiting  to  enter  the  new 
home  at  Southport,  and  for  those  who  are 
ineligible  for  admission  owing  to  the  fa£t  that 
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they  are  either  mentally  or  physically  deficient 
in  addition  to  blindness.  The  second  "  Sun- 
shine House  "  in  Southport  is  to  be  opened 
shortly. 

The  Juvenile  Education  Department  has 
dealt  with  54  cases  during  the  period  under 
review  ;  of  these  the  greater  number  have 
been  placed  in  certified  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  Chorley  Wood 
College  for  Blind  Girls  is  Steadily  increasing. 
MASSAGE 

The  Massage  Department  continues  to  do 
excellent  work.  Arrangements  are  now  com- 
plete for  the  training  of  women  students,  in 
addition  to  men  civilian  Students,  at  the  School 
of  Massage,  which,  since  191 5,  had  been  almost 
entirely  reserved  for  the  training  of  blinded 
soldiers  from  St.  Dunstan's.  Fourteen  students 
qualified  during  1922-23  in  Massage,  Remedial 
Gymnastics  and  Medical  Eleftricity.  Through 
the  After-Care  Section  of  this  Department,  six 
hospital  appointments  were  procured  during 
1922  for  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  and,  in 
addition,  twelve  have  been  helped  to  become 
established  in  private  practices  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Substantial  help  has  also 
been  given  or  influenced  in  respeft  of  apparatus 
to  assist  them  to  carry  out  their  professional 
work. 
AFTER-CARE 

The  After-Care  Department  forms  a  highly 
important  branch  of  the  Institute's  work. 
During  the  year  under  review  a  total  of  873 
new  cases  was  dealt  with,  and  the  number  of 
visits  paid  was  520.  Gifts  numbering  542, 
of  the  value  of  £952,  have  been  provided. 
A  total  sum  of  £6,648  has  been  expended  in 
relief,  and  training  fees  amounting  to  £1,954 
have  been  paid,  making  a  total  dire£t  financial 
disbursement  of  £8,602. 
HOME  TEACHING 

A  separate  report  on  the  Home  Teaching 
branch  is  obtainable  ;  the  number  of  visits  paid 
by  home  teachers  during  the  year  to  5,301  blind 
persons  was  70,500.  47,905  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  belonging  to  the  National  Library,  were 
distributed  either  by  the  home  teachers  or 
through  the  post.  There  are  one  sighted  and 
37  blind  home  teachers,  who  are  engaged  in 
seeking  out,  teaching  and  assisting  the  blind. 

At  the  examination  of  Home  Teachers 
initiated  and  conduced  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  54  candidates  sat,  of 
whom  16  were  successful.  Of  these  7  are 
home  teachers  employed  by  the  Institute  in  its 
Home  Teaching  Department. 


In  last  year's  report  it  was  announced  that 
the  Institute  had  been  approached  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  undertake  a  Home 
Workers'  Scheme  for  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict south  of  the  Thames,  and  for  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  It 
has  been  decided  to  accept  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility. 
HOSTELS 

At  Hoole  Bank,  the  Institute's  Guest  House 
for  educated  people  of  slender  means,  there  are 
now  26  guests.  The  average  number  of  blind 
women  in  residence  at  the  Brighton  Home  for 
Blind  Women  during  the  year  was  18.  The 
Clifton  Home,  which  provides  for  twelve  blind 
women,  has  been  full  during  the  period  under 
review  ;  a  separate  report  of.  this  Home  can  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute. The  Hostel  at  40,  Langham  Street, 
continues  to  provide  accommodation  for  35 
blind  women. 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  large  volume  of  matter  collected  by  the 
Information  and  Statistical  Bureau  has  been 
increased  during  the  year,  and  includes  particu- 
lars of  1,437  institutions,  societies  and  agencies 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 
*         *  * 

In  conclusion  the  Council  express  their  deep 
regret  at  the  resignation  of  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  D.C.L.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council.  They  also  place  on  record  their 
warm  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Captain  Fraser,  who  has  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Committee. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council,  was 
appointed  Chairman. 

Copies  of  the  Report  are  obtainable  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  its 
perusal  will  encourage  those  who  have  so 
generously  supported  the  Institute  in  the  past 
to  continue  that  support,  and  that  new  friends 
may  join  in  the  earnest  endeavour  of  this 
Institute  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
-?-      -?- 

A  blind  woman  of  80,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  of 
Fletchertown,  the  widow  of  a  miner,  has,  we 
understand,  won  a  prize  for  the  best  knitted 
stockings  at  Mealsgate,  Cumberland  Flower 
Show.  The  excellence  of  the  knitting  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian, 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  AND 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  HOME 

TEACHER 

MRS.  ISABEL  W.  KENNEDY,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  has  sent  us  a  paper  on  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  Home 
Teacher,  written  by  her  for  the  Tenth  Biennial 
Convention  of  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  June  of  this  year. 
From  this  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  calls  for  a 
higher  order  of  character  and  mentality  than  is 
generally  appreciated  by  the  average  Board  of 
Trustees  or  Managers,  to  many  of  whom  it 
appears  as  a  pleasant,  easy,  gossipy  sort  of 
occupation  which  enables  the  teacher  to  get  a 
maximum  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  indoor  work. 

Home  teaching  of  the  blind  is  more  than  an 
occupation — it  is  a  consecration.  It  calls  for  the 
best  one  has  to  give,  and  in  it  are  to  be  found 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  spiritual  compensations. 
The  education  to  be  obtained  in  the  little  red 
rural  school  house  has  been  noted  in  the  past 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  some  of  the  supermen  of 
American  history,  and  most  excellent  work 
has  been  done  among  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes  in  America  by  totally  untrained  (as  far  as 
Home  Teaching  is  concerned)  blind  and  sighted 
teachers  working  for  the  munificent  salary  of 

$1.00  per  day 

While  I  strongly  advocate  the  employment 
of  blind  Home  Teachers,  I  would  advise  any 
Home  Teaching  Society  to  have  one  teacher 
on  its  Staff  with  sufficient  sight  to  satisfy  the 
requests  of  elderly  people  just  bordering 
on  blindness  to  "  send  a  teacher  who  can 
see." 

The  young  person  of  to-day  who  desires  to 
become  a  Home  Teacher  may  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  old  happy-go-lucky  "  system  "  of 
engaging  Home  Teachers  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  she  can  now  receive  a  regular  course  of 
training  and  suitable  certificates  and  diplomas 
to  prove  her  ability  to  teach  efficiently.  Thus 
equipped  she  can  hope  to  combine  with  her 
great  desire  to  make  the  lives  of  the  blind 
happier  and  more  useful,  the  satisfaction  of 
earning  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  live 
in.  the  comfort  necessary  to  counteract  the 
nervous  strain  of  Home  Teaching  and  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  her  old  age. 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Museum 
Association's  Conference  at  Hull,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sherwood,  a  Curator  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  New  York,  gave  an  address 
on  "  The  American  Museum  of  National 
History  and  its  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools." 

The  American  Museum,  he  said,  had  four- 
teen scientific  departments,  and  school  children 
of  New  York  were  not  only  taken  to  the 
Museum,  but  this  Museum  was  taken  to  the 
schools — exhibits  being  circulated  in  specially 
made  cases.  The  school  service  included  the 
circulation  of  nature  study  collections,  the 
delivery  of  illustrated  leftures  for  school 
children  at  the  Museum,  and  the  lending  of 
lantern  slides  to  teachers. 

In  New  York,  he  said,  the  blind  were  taught 
along  with  the  normal  children,  but  with 
special  teachers,  and  it  was  most  touching  to 
watch  the  sightless  scholars  in  the  Museum 
listening  to  lectures  upon  such  subjects  as 
astronomy.  Informal  talks  with  the  blind 
were  prepared  by  the  Museum  staff,  and  were 
"  illustrated  "  with  aftual  specimens  or  appara- 
tus under  such  titles  as  "  Birds  of  our  Parks," 
"  Indians  of  the  Plains,"  "  Animals  that  give  us 
clothing,"  and  "  Sea  people  and  their  Castles." 
Last  year  New  York  appropriated  555,000 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  school  service 
building,  and  he  had  just  heard  that  the  sum 
has  been  increased  by  120,000  dollars. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Valentin 
Haiiy "  Magazine  it  was  recorded  that 
prizes  had  been  offered  for  apparatus 
invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Two 
prizes  have  now  been  allotted  to  M. 
Maurice  Garm,  architect,  and  to  M. 
Maurice  Bocquet,  electrical  engineer,  who 
was  blinded  in  the  war.  Amongst  M. 
Bocquet's  inventions  are  a  machine  for 
writing  ordinary  type  and  Braille  simul- 
taneously, and  a  calculating  machine. 
M.  Maurice  Garin  has  invented  paraffined 
plates  now  in  use  at  the  La  Roue 
printing  works,  also  various  other 
appliances  for  the  blind. 


Let  a  man  be  true  in  his  intentions  and  his 
efforts  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  point  is  gaine  d, 
whether  he  succeed  or  not. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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PRIZE-GIVING  AT  WORCESTER  COLLEGE 


HE  annual  prize-giving  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  took  place 
on  July  19th.  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  D.C.L.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  presided,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University,  Dr.  E.  C.  Pearce, 
distributed  the  prizes. 

In  his  opening  address  the 
Chairman  alluded  to  the  past  year 
as  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The 
fact  that  there  were  now  at  Oxford  and  other 
universities  some  14  blind  Students  conveyed 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  training  given  at 
Worcester.  Apart  from  their  scholastic 
achievements,  the  pupils  had  achieved  signal 
successes  in  rowing  and  other  forms  of  sport. 

In  reporting  on  the  year's  work,  Mr.  C. 
Brown,  the  headmaster,  said  that,  although 
well-equipped  with  entrance  scholarships, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  leaving  scholarships. 
•  It  was  most  desirable  that  these  should  be 
forthcoming,  as  promising  pupils  were  often 
obliged  to  wait  a  year  before  the  necessary 
means  for  sending  them  to  the  Universities 
were  secured.  Mr.  Brown  acknowledged  the 
indebtedness  of  the  school  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  country — notably  Clifton,  Uppingham 
and  Oundle — who  had  most  generously  taken 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  maintaining 
scholarships  of  £50  a  year  at  the  school.  He 
appealed  for  help  and  advice  in  the  matter  of 
finding  occupations  for  the  boys  on  leaving 
college.  This  was  a  most  serious  problem. 
Mr.  Brown  mentioned  the  faft  that  the  school 
was  now  in  receipt  of  a  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  was  subject  to  inspection  from 
that  body.  The  equipment  of  the  school  was 
improving  slowly  but  surely,  and  this  was 
refle&ed  each  year  in  improved  class  work. 

Speaking  of  education  generally,  Dr.  Pearce 
said  that  the  great  thing  was  not  to  educate  a 
boy  or  girl  with  a  view  to  passing  examinations, 
but  to  prepare  them  to  be  good  citizens  and 
people  of  character.  What  they  had  to  do 
with  children  was  not  to  make  them  perfect 
little  wonders,  but  good,  useful  citizens — the 
men  and  women  of  the  future,  who  were  going 
to. make  England  again  what  she  was  in  thepast. 
He  most  sympathetically  congratulated  the 
school  on  what  it  had  achieved,  and  paid  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  staff. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  a  governor  and  secretary 
to  the  governors,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 


the  Vice-Chancellor.  He  himself  was  a  pupil 
of  the  College  and  has  been  connected  with  it 
for  many  years.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty  of 
helping  Students  on  leaving  the  college, 
Mr.  Mowatt  said  that  this  must  be  overcome 
because  the  College  had  reached  a  point  when 
it  must  not  go  back. 

There  were  40  boys,  and  this  number  must 
be  kept  up  because  there  was  a  waiting  list. 
He  hoped  the  College  would  grow,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  build  to  make  room  for 
more  pupils.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
public  realised  the  service  the  College  was 
doing  for  the  blind,  over  and  above  education. 
It  enabled  them  to  become  educated,  clean- 
living,  and  to  have  a  right  idea  of  what  a 
citizen  should  be.  They  were  proud  of  the 
men  at  the  universities,  and  proud  of  the  list  of 
scholars  whose  names  they  could  put  on  the 
wall ;  but  more  than  that,  they  were  proud  that 
men  handicapped  by  blindness  should  go  out 
into  the  world  to  serve  others  by  taking  up 
public  duties  and  in  various  ways  helping  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place.  Such  men 
were  leaving  the  College  in  greater  numbers. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  College 
was  leading  the  way  over  all  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  showing  what  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman  had  referred  to  the  College 
providing  the  first  eight  that  had  ever  rowed  on 
the  Severn.  The  first  race  that  had  ever  taken 
place  between  two  eights  on  the  Worcester 
river  would  take  place,  most  likely,  on  Septem- 
ber 22nd  next.  On  that  day  they  hoped  to 
open  a  magnificent  boathouse.  Guy  Nickalls, 
the  most  celebrated  oarsman  in  the  country, 
would  come  down  to  open  it,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  would  bring  down  the  Eiresians  to 
race.  Here,  they  could  note,  the  blind  were 
not  merely  content  to  follow,  but  wanted  to 
lead.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Mowatt  expressed 
the  hope  that  Worcester  College  would  do 
great  things  in  future. 

Capt.  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  it  was  heartily  accorded. 

Prior  to  the  speech-making  an  organ  recital 
was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  M.B. 

PRIZE    LIST 

Old  Boys'  Union  Prize  :  Classics,  A.  R. 
Lloyd.  Chairman's  prizes  (presented  by  Sir 
Washington  Ranger)  :  Greek,  C.  S.  R.  Adkins  ; 
Latin,  R.  H.  Brearley  ;  Junior  Latin,  G.  Miller. 
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Headmaster's  Prizes  :  Senior  Mathematics,  R. 
Rees  ;  Intermediate  Mathematics,  R.  Bonham ; 
Junior  Mathematics,  R.  Cross.  Himing 
Memorial  Prizes  for  English  (in  memory  of 
H.  R.  Himing)  :  Senior,  L.  R.  Watson  ;  Set  B, 
V.  Nelson;  Set  C,  C.  D.  Wheeler;  Junior, 
G.  Miller.  Archdeacon  James  Prizes  for 
Divinity  :  Senior,  J.  Foster  ;  Intermediate, 
C.  D.  Wheeler;  Junior,  R.  Faulkner.  The 
Mayor's  Prizes  for  English  Essays  (presented 
by  A.  Carlton,  Esq.,  C.B.E.)  :  Senior,  L.  R. 
Watson  ;  Junior,  P.  A.  Hughes.  The  Dean's 
Prize  (presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Worcester)  :  Economics,  R.  H.  Miles.  Pre- 
sented by  P.  L.  Debard,  Esq.  :  French,  A — 
R.  E.  Gardiner  ;  B— V.  Nelson  ;  C— H.  Mor- 
gan. Presented  by  S.  Tanner,  Esq.  :  Spanish, 
A.  Fisher  ;  History — Senior,  L.  R.  Watson  ; 
Intermediate,  V.  M.  Taylor  ;  Industrial,  J.  Bell. 
The  Whinfield  Prizes  for  Music  (presented  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Whinfield)  :  Pianoforte,  A.  R. 
Lloyd ;  Theory,  A.  Ringwood.  Special 
prizes  for  Good  Work  in  all  Subje&s  :  Senior, 
E.  Jorgensen  ;  Junior,  A.  Brace.  "  Mowatt 
Cup  "  for  Chess  Championship  :  M.  Bates. 

Successes  gained  during  school  year  1922-3  : 
Durham  University  Matriculations,  C.  S.  R. 
Adkins  ;  Oxford  University  Responsions,  R. 
Rees,  L.  W.  Pritchard,  R.  Brearley,  A.  R. 
Lloyd :  Greek,  Latin,  French  ;  T.  H.  Tylor, 
B.A.,  B.C.L.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford— (a)  FirSt 
Class  in  Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
(b)  Elected  Honorary  Scholar  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, (c)  Second  Class  Honours,  B.C.L.  ;  W.  J. 
Carter,  B.A.,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Third 
Class  Lit.  Hum.  ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Llewellyn,  M.A., 
Oxon.,  B.D.,  Wales,  LL.B.,  Dublin,  Degree  of 
LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  W.  H.  Coats, 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Moderations  ;  G. 
FitzGibbons,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
Preliminary  Law. 


The  two-days'  regatta  which  took  place  on 
July  20th  and  21st  was  a  particularly  brilliant 
affair,  as  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the 
College  four  beat  a  town  four.  Both  days 
provided  a  number  of  very  close  contests. 


A  busy  man  will  always  find  time  to  do  that 

on  which  his  heart  is  set 

Rightly  to    serve    is    rightly    to    understand 

those  among  whom  service  is  passed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 


"MILTON  HOUSE"— A  HOME  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

THE  blind  in  the  borough  of  Tynemouth 
have  been  well  cared  for  for  some  time 
paSt,  and  now,  according  to  the  "  Shields  Daily 
News,"  the  Tynemouth  Social  Committee  for 
the  Blind  have  bought  a  large  building  in 
Howard  Street,  North  Shields. 

The  premises  have  been  called  "  Milton 
House,"  and  in  it  the  blind  will  be  housed  in 
tenements. 

Twelve  rooms  have  been  let  to  eight  tenants 
at  a  fair  rental  sufficient  to  cover  interest  and 
upkeep.  Twenty  persons,  nine  of  whom  are 
blind,  will  be  housed  after  the  opening  of  the 
premises.  The  tenants  will  have  their  separate 
rooms  and  will  have  freedom,  liberty  and 
family  life  without  interference.  In  the  hoStel 
a  caretaker  will  occupy  two  rooms. 

The  house  has  been  fitted  throughout  with 
electric  light,  for  which  each  tenant  has  a  slot 
meter,  and  gas-fittings  have  been  fitted  in  every 
room  either  for  lighting  or  cooking,  and  this, 
too,  will  be  supplied  on  the  slot  meter  system. 

The  recreation  room  is  for  the  use  of  all 
blind  people,  and  in  this  room  the  committee 
will  continue  their  monthly  social  evenings, 
whiSt  drives  and  leftures,  which  will  be  held 
alternately.  Choir  practices  will  also  be  held 
as  soon  as  the  committee  are  able  to  secure  a 
piano. 

The  premises  were  officially  opened  on 
July  25  th  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Tynemouth. 

THE  "  Eyes  to  the  Blind  "  Branch  of  the 
Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women  has 
moved  from  Callow  Street,  Chelsea,  to  21, 
Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street,W.i,  the  latter 
building  having  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
of  the  lease  of  the  neighbouring  building. 


WE  read  that  the  Finance  and  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  are 
recommending  the  City  Council  to  purchase 
Chapeltown  Barracks  for  £12,000,  for  utilisa- 
tion under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  The 
buildings  and  estate,  covering  53,000  square 
yards,  will  be  turned  into  hoStels  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind.  The  barracks  were 
originally  occupied  by  Regular  Field  Artillery, 
and  were  recently  given  up  as  being  surplus 
to  military  requirements. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR 
the  Instruction  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind. — The  report 
to  hand  states  that  43  boys  and  38  girls 
have  received  education  at  this  institu- 
tion during  the  year,  whilst  young  people 
over  16  years  of  age  have  been  instructed 
in  handicrafts.  Twenty-two  adults  are 
employed  in  the  workshops.  The  home 
teaching  and  home  working  scheme  con- 
tinues to  make  good  progress.  During 
the  year  legacies  to  the  value  of  £1,869 
have  been  received,  and  Government 
grants  totalled  £433.  Wages  paid  to 
blind  workmen  amounted  to  £1,159, 
with  £498  augmentation  wages. 
<^» 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 
Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. —  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  elementary  school  de- 
partment of  this  institution  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
that  accommodation  is  still  unequal  to 
the  demand  for  admission.  Expendi- 
ture during  the  year  included  the  sum 
of  £1,072  paid  in  wages  and  bonuses 
to  blind  workers,  and  £770  in  gratuities. 
Grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
totalled  £256,  and  from  the  Board 
of  Education  £33.  The  sum  of  £987 
was  received  in  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  legacies  received  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £1,526.  Ben- 
well  Grange  is  now  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  a  training 
centre  for  blind  girls  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  there  is  accommodation 
for  some  30  pupils.  This  institution 
.will,  in  future,  be  entirely  engaged  in 
education  and  training,  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  this  work,  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  early  transfer  to 
Breamish  Street  of  the  ex-pupils  at  pre- 
sent  employed    as   journeymen. 


Mission  to  the  Out-door  Blind  of 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
SCOTLAND. — This  society  cares  for  blind 
persons  who  live  in  their  own  homes  and 
are  not  dealt  with  by  asylums  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind.  On  31st  March, 
1923,  there  was  a  total  of  2,136  names 
on  the  register;  12,829  visits  were  made 
during  the  year,  and  739  lessons  in 
Braille  and  Moon  were  given.  The  sum 
of  £1,147  was  paid  in  salaries  to  blind 
home  teachers.  369  readers  have  received 
6,784  volumes  from  the  Free  Lending 
Library,  and  the  Reading  Clubs  for  the 
Blind  in  Glasgow  have  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful winter  session.  Summer  excur- 
sions and  winter  socials  are  features  of 
the  work  of  this  society. 


Devon  and  Exeter  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of 
THE  BLIND. — This  Association  re- 
ports substantial  progress  in  their  work 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  blind 
persons  registered  on  31st  March,  1923, 
was  1,256.  The  County  Council  of 
Devon  has  now  entrusted"  this  Associa- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  their  grants 
to  the  necessitous  blind,  and  117  grants, 
to  the  amount  of  £291,  have  been  issued 
to  71  individuals  during  the  past  nine 
months.  In  addition,  109  grants  have 
been  made  from  the  "  Special  Needs  " 
and  "  Subscribed  "  Funds,  and  other 
cases  have  been  relieved  by  the  voluntary 
funds  of  the  N.  Devon  and  by  the  Tor- 
quay and  District  Home  Teaching 
Societies.  The  Exeter  City  Council 
Blind  Purposes  Committee,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  West  of  England 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  have  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  the  blind  citizens 
of  Exeter, 
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Middlesex  Association  for  the 
Blind. — The  first  annual  report 
of  this  Association  is  to  hand 
Its  objects  are  (1)  the  registration  and 
welfare  of  all  blind  persons  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex;  (2)  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  persons  of  defective 
sight.  The  number  of  blind  persons  on 
the  register  is  763.  Of  these  some  192 
are  in  institutions  and  321  under  the 
care  of  28  honorary  representatives  of 
this  Association.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  have 
granted  the  training  fees  for  every  adult 
blind  person  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
50  for  which  application  was  made  in 
1920.  An  arrangement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind,  whereby  the 
latter  agency  undertakes  the  care  of 
those  scattered  blind  persons  who  are. 
able  to  carry  on  occupations  in  their  own 
homes.  During  the  year  14  blind  per- 
sons have  received  assistance  under  this 
scheme.  Fifty-five  blind  readers  in  the 
county  are  provided  with  regular  con- 
signments of  books  from  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Tufton  Street, 
and  122  readers  receive  books  from  the 
library  through  the  agency  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Home 
Teaching  Society,  or  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  blind. 


A   BLIND   PFULOSOPHER 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  BEACON  we 
gave  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Cory 
Hanks'  little  book,  "  Up  from  the  Hills." 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Hanks  lost 
his  eyesight  and  both  his  hands  in  a 
mining  accident.  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
accident  he  was  a  prospector,  and  had 
had  little  opportunity  for  education. 
After  two  years  in  hospital  he  determined 
to  take  up  lecturing,  and,  although  with- 
out hands  or  eyes,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
odd  jobs  and  to  support  himself  whilst 
taking  a  seven-years'  course  of  oratory  at 
a  school  in  Utah.  He  then  took  a  four- 
years'  course  at  Stanford  University, 
California.  He  spent  last  winter  at 
Harvard,  and  has  lately  resumed  his 
studies  there  once  more. 


Both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  Mr.  Hanks  is  in  great  demand 
as  a  lecturer.  Recently  a  representative 
of  the  Cambridge  Tribune,  Mass.,  asked 
Mr.  Hanks  to  write  down  a  synopsis  of 
his  philosophy  of  life;  at  once  the  hand- 
less,  blind  lecturer  sat  down  to  his  type- 
writer and  produced  the  following  in 
flawless  type :  — 

"  The  human  brain  is  a  cabinet  of 
curiosities,  a  cunning  loom  weaving  per- 
petual fancies.  Men  of  great  ability 
are  not  always  men  of  great  learning. 
Remember  one  thing,  that  storing  the 
mind  is  one  thing,  using  it  quite  another. 
You  will  find  that  the  more  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men  learn,  the  less  they  know. 
They  are  so  full  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  that  they  have  none  of  their  own. 
How  many  are  there  who,  having  eyes, 
see  not  ?  Take .  that  power  which  out- 
ranks reason ;  which  sees  what  the  eye 
cannot  see,  hears  what  the  ear  cannot 
hear,  —  Intuition  —  that  insight  which 
allies  man  to  his"  Maker,  and  enables  him 
to  grasp  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As 
Mohammed's  coffin  was  suspended  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  so  is  the  human 
intellect  placed .  midway  between  the 
physical  and  moral  man.  Physical  is 
the  soil,  moral  nature  is  the  sunshine, 
and  the  intellectual  nature  is  the  white 
lily  that  grows  between,  whose  root  is  in 
one  and  its  flower  in  the  other.  It  takes 
a  sound  body  to  make  a  sound  mind. 

"  Work  is  not  vulgar,  but  is  eminently 
fit  for  man  and  woman  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood and  the  best  way  to  sharpen  one's 
wits.  Few  understand  the  twelve  pro- 
blems of  Euclid;  all  understand  the 
twelve  beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Intellectual  vigour  comes 
only  of  moral  inspiration.  Good  acts 
and  lives  shine  through  the  face.  One 
secret  of  life  is  learning  to  live  by  the  day. 
It  is  the  long  stretches  that  tire  us.  We 
can  fight  this  battle  continually.  Life  does 
not  come  to  us  all  at  one  time ;  it 
comes  only  a  day  at  a  time.  Do  not 
weaken  or  distract  yourself  by  looking 
forward  to  things  you  cannot  see.  To- 
day's work  well  done  is  to-day  well 
lived.  Make  every  to-morrow  a  vision  of 
hope,  call  it  what  you  will." 
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ABOUT   THE    HEARING    OF    COLOURS 


N  last  month's  issue  there  appeared 
an  article  dealing  with  colours 
which  may  be  represented  by  cer- 
tain sounds.  In  the  following 
paper,  contributed  to  "  Everyday 
Science,"  Dr.  Peshoton  S.  G. 
Dubash,  of  the  Indian  Service, 
speaks  of  the  sounds  conveyed  to 
the  mind  when  feeling  textures  of 
different  colours.  We  reproduce 
the  article  in  the  author's  own 
language  : — - 

During  my  investigations  and  studies 
in  colour-psychology  I  arrived  at  that 
great  difficulty  whether  colour  could  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  reality  or 
merely  an  optical  superficiality,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  colour  c6uld  really 
be  affected  by  our  finer  senses  or  was  the 
so-called  colour  preference  a  mere  auto- 
suggested  susceptibility  ?  The  more  I 
enquired  the  more  the  question  appeared 
well  balanced.  So  as  it  were  to  get  the 
final  casting  vote,  I  thought  of  using  the 
blind,  and  especially  those  who  were  born 
blind.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the 
congenitally  totally  blind  could  make  any 
discrimination  between  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  the  same  texture  but  of  different 
colours  simply  by  putting-  them  to  their 
ears.  I  found  that  the  blind  could  actu- 
ally hear  colours,  which  discovery  is  quite 
different  from  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  colour  hearing  or  synopses,  in  which 
much  work  is  done,  but  not  in  the  line  I 
have  taken  up. 

In  order  to  cut  out  any  other  probable 
or  most  distantly  possible  cause  that  may 
lead  the  blind  to  make  any  discrimination, 
I  kept  to  only  one  texture  and  had  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  vio- 
let, green,  orange  and  white  colours.  T 
had  a  ribbon  of  black  colour.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  electricitv  or  animal  mag- 
netism had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  I  did 
not  handle  them,  but  kept  them  in  thick 
paper  of  similar  colours  and  in  separate 
envelopes.  So  as  not  to  suggest  anything 
by  my  questions,  I  asked  :  "  What  im- 
pression does  this  make?"  as  I  put  a  piece 
of  coloured  silk  on  the  ears  of  the  subject. 


In  case  the  subject  mixed  up  the  ordinary 
hissing  sound  that  we  all  get  in  our  ears 
when  we  put  something  in  them,  |  I 
drew  their  attention  to  that.  I  also 
taught  them  to  keep  the  same  and  steady 
pressure  on  the  different  pieces  put  to 
their  ears  one  after  the  other.  Quite  fifty 
per  cent,  of  them  said  that  the  first  piece 
made  some  peculiar  noise  like  the  steam- 
ing of  the  kettle  or  the  rolling  of  the  hoop 
or  bubbling  of  water,  etc.  Some  did  not 
speak  of  hearing  sounds  caused  by  the 
silks  themselves,  but  that  the  sounds  out- 
side were  muffled,  and  others  said  that 
the  outside  sounds  were  even  exaggerated. 
Some  spoke  of  sounds  and  others  of  feel- 
ing, such  as  warm  and  cold. 

With  regard  to  those  who  had  the  cold 
feelings  of  colours,  I  was  a  little  suspi- 
cious, and  so  wanted  to  put  them  off  the 
scent.  I  put  the  green  handkerchief  to  the 
ear  of  these  and  asked  "  Is  this  warm  or 
very  warm?"  The  answer  was  "  No,  it 
is  very  cold."  So,  without  giving  him 
any  sign  that  I  was  testing  him,  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  red  silk  and  asked  "  Is 
this  as  cold  as  the  last  or  colder?"  and 
to  my  surprise  the  answer  was  "  It  is 
warm."  I  tried  the  same  on  others  who 
felt  warmth  and  cold,  and  I  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  deceive  them.  This 
was  indeed  a  gratifying  result,  but  the 
proportion  of  those  who  felt  colour  more 
than  those  who  heard  it  was  smaller. 
Blue,  green  and  violet  silks  were  those 
that  gave  cold  sensations,  and  red  and 
black  gave  warm  sensations.  White  and 
yellow  were  ineffective.  Orange  gave  a 
sensation  of  warmth  to  some.  Green  was 
cooler  than  blue  and  blue  cooler  than 
violet. 


One  boy  of  eighteen,  totally  blind  at 
three,  after  giving  his  results  like  others 
as  I  gave  him  all  the  pieces  one  after 
another,  said  that  he  could  arrange  them 
in  the  order  of  their  pitch.  So  I  let  him 
do  that,  and  to  my  utmost  surprise  he 
gave  them  in  the  following  order  :  Violet, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  black 
and  white,  violet  giving  the  highest  pitch. 
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THE   BEACON 

THE  BLIND  IN  JAPAN 


HE  "  Esperanta  Ligilo  "  re- 
cently published  an  article 
dealing  with  the  blind  in 
Japan.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Swiss 
journal,  <(Blindenbote"  (Mes- 
senger of  the  Blind),  and  as  it 
contains  points  of  interest,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  as 
follows :  — 
First  a  few  words  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  blind  community  in  Japan. 
As  early  as  the  tenth  century  there  was 
formed  in  Japan  a  society  known  as  the 
Tondokai,  whose  object  was  to  care  for 
and  assist  the  blind.  The  government  of 
the  time  also  enacted  that  every  blind  man 
should  learn  massage  and  treatment  by 
means  of  the  Hari.  The  government  en- 
couraged the  society  in  question  in  every 
possible  way,  and  took  the  blind  under 
their  special  protection.  It  should  here 
be  explained  that  Hari  is  a  kind  of  silver 
or  gold  needle,  the  length  of  which  varies 
from  1 — 7  inches.  According  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  art  of  healing,  there  are 
in  the  human  body  628  points  or  holes.  In 
the  case  of  certain  illnesses  the  Hari 
needles  are  inserted  into  the  body  at  the 
points  indicated,  and  the  illness  is  cured. 

To-day  this  method  is  little  used. 
Modern  anatomy  has  taken  its  place.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  Japanese 
massage  differs  from  that  practised  in 
Europe,  although  at  all  Japanese  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  European  as  well  as 
Japanese  massage  is  taught. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blind  of 
Japan  lived  under  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  other  countries. 
Centuries  ago  we  meet  with  illustrious 
blind  Japanese  writers,  savants, 
musicians,  and  even  politicians.  Amongst 
them  the  most  famous  was  Hokiitchi 
Hanava,  whose  merits  as  an  author,  and 
especially  as  a  historian,  are  well-known. 
He  examined  and  collected  valuable  his- 
torical material,  and  published  fifteen 
works,  consisting  of  3228  volumes,  of 
which  his  "  Gunchoruidchu"  will  live  for 
ever.     He  was  born  in  1747,  became  blind 


at  the  age  of  five,  and  died  in  1822. 
Waitchi  Sugijama,  a  blind  man,  was  the 
first  to  initiate  healing  by  the  Hari 
method  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
blind.  He  was  born  in  1635,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  died  in  1695 
Jkuta,  Jamada,  and  other  blind  men  were 
eminent  musicians. 

And  so  the  blind  of  Japan,  although 
they  were  unprovided  with  any  special 
training,  numbered  in  their  ranks  men  of 
widespread  fame,  and  their  economic  posi- 
tion was  very  tolerable.  But  about  fifty 
years  ago,  at  the  time  when  new  and  far- 
reaching  reforms  were  being  evolved,  the 
system  then  prevalent  of  caring  for  and 
protecting  the  blind  was  abandoned,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood 
as  independent  citizens  without  special 
care  or  help.  Even  after  the  great  re- 
forms had  been  consummated,  the  blind 
were  at  first  without  organised  assistance. 
Government  and  people  were  amply  occu- 
pied with  other  matters,  and  had  little 
time  to  give  to  the  blind.  It  was  not  until 
1878  that  Tachiro  Furukawa,  together 
with  other  philanthropists,  opened  the 
first  institution  for  educating  the  blind  at 
Kioto.  Since  then  blind  or  deaf-and- 
dumb  and  blind  institutions  were  founded 
in  almost  every  district,  and  the  number 
of  schools  was  added  to  rapidly.  There 
are  now  75  such  institutions  in  Japan, 
but  very  few  schools  at  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  conducted  on  a 
scientific  basis.  In  Europe  the  Braille 
Alphabet  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  it  was  only 
after  its  introduction  into  Japan  that  any 
true  development  was  effected  in  the 
education  of  the  sightless.  An  alphabet 
for  writing  the  Japanese  characters  was 
introduced  in  1890  by  Mr.  Kuratchi 
Ichikawa.  Before  that  time  the  blind  in 
Japan,  as  in  other  countries,  had  used 
various  systems  of  line,  point,  etc. 

Handicrafts  for  the  blind  in  Japan  are 
limited  to  massage,  Hari  treatment,  treat- 
ment by  means  of  "  burning  balls,"  and 
music.  The  treatment  by  "  burning 
balls  "  is  very  ancient.  The  operator 
forms  large  or  small  balls  from  a  species 
of   grass,    and  with   them  cauterises   the 
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points  of  the  body  mentioned  above. 
Latterly  the  introduction  of  new  handi- 
crafts into  the  institutions  has  been  much 
discussed ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
likely  that  handicrafts  other  than  those 
just  mentioned  are  at  all  practicable  in 
Japan.  The  occupations  commonly  prac- 
tised by  the  blind  in  Europe,  such  as 
basket  and  brush  making,  etc.,  are  im- 
practicable in  that  country,  the  remunera- 
tion being  incommensurate  with  the  time 
required  for  the  work.  In  Japan  the 
sightless  become  masseurs  without  a  ques- 
tion. If  you  meet  a  blind  man  requiring 
occupation,  as  a  matter  of  course  you  in- 
troduce him  to  a  masseur.  When  speak- 
ing colloquially,  the  word  "  blind  "  is  no 
longer  used,  but  "  axa  "  {masseur}  is  sub- 
stituted. These  conditions,  although  they 
hinder  independent  development  in  some 
measure,  are  yet  of  the  utmost  value.  In 
every  other  country  the  question  of  occu- 
pation raises  a  great  difficulty.  In  Japan 
there  is  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  long  ago. 

In  1914  the  Home  Ministry  of  Japan 
furnished  the  following  statistics  concern- 
ing the  blind  and  their  occupations:  — 
The  number  of  blind  persons  was  then 
68,944  (13  to  every  10,000  inhabitants). 
Of  these  21,535  were  masseurs,  423  hari- 
operators,  213  operators  of  "burning 
balls,"  4,033  musicians,  257  lecturers, 
entertainers,  etc.,  9,857  artisans,  30,000 
without  occupation  and  2,237  students. 
According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  is  400,  of  whom 
only  225  are  resident  in  institutions. 

As  this  brief  account  will  have  shown, 
the  blind  of  Japan  can  look  back  upon 
a  long  and  interesting  history.  Develop- 
ment has  been  slow,  and  many  questions 
yet  remain  to  be  solved.  But  in  a  short 
time  the  education  and  training  of  the 
blind  is  to  come  under  the  care  of  the 
State,  and  as  it  will  be  included  in  the 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  the 
education  of  blind  children  will  become 
compulsory.  This  may  now  be  regarded 
as  an  accomplished  fact. 


"  La  Voix  des  Aveugles  "  (the  Voice  of  the 
Blind)  is  the  name  of  a  new  French  letterpress 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 


OPENING      OF      THE      "ROPER" 
HOSTEL    FOR    THE    BLIND 

THE  opening  of  the  hostel  at  the  Homes 
for  the  Blind  at  Fulwood,  last  month,  by 
Mrs.  Michael  Willan  (niece  of  the  founder,  the 
late  Alderman  Roper),  marked  a  further  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  the  Institution. 
Lieut. -Colonel  T.  R.  Jolly,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  institution  for  over  half  a  century,  presided 
at  the  ceremony. 

The  event  opened  with  a  series  of  country 
dances,  performed  by  the  children  (in  costume), 
a  striking  feature  of  which  was  the  amazing 
precision  with  which  they  executed  the  com- 
plicated evolutions  of  the  intricate  dances  on 
the  stage  of  the  gymnasium,  although  the 
greater  majority  of  the  little  dancers  are  totally 
blind. 

After  Mrs.  Willan  had  opened  the  door  of 
the  hostel  (a  building  designed  to  accommo- 
date 24  students,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
12  of  each  sex),  the  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Black) 
read  the  inscription  on  a  mural  tablet  in  the 
hall  : — "  This  building,  to  be  used  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  blind,  was  founded  by 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Alderman  William 
Bryham  Roper,  J. P.  (for  many  years  chairman 
of  this  institution),  who  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
£5,000  for  that  purpose,  of  which  £2,000  was 
applied  towards  its  erection  and  £3,000 
towards  the  endowment.  This  bequest  was 
afterwards  supplemented  by  the  allocation 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Alfred  Clayton, 
Esq.,  of  Preston,  of  a  sum  of  £1,971  12s.  4d. 
towards  the  ereftion  of  the  building  and  the 
furnishing  thereof." 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Willan, 
the  Chairman  said  that  it  was  peculiarly  fit  and 
proper  that  a  niece  of  the  founder  should 
perform  the  opening  ceremony,  as  Alderman 
Roper  had  worked  most  assiduously  for  over 
40  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
When  Alderman  Roper  was  appointed  chair- 
man there  was  no  endowment  fund  and  no 
contingency  fund,  but  he  watched  these  funds 
grow  from  legacies  which  were  largely  brought 
about  through  his  instrumentality.  For  many 
years  he  was  troubled  by  the  fact  that  after  16 
years  of  age  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Homes  had  to  leave,  many  of 
them  receiving  no  further  education  of  any 
kind.     He  cherished  the  idea  of  a  training  home 
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to  continue  their  education,  and  that  desire 
was  embodied  in  his  will,  which  provided  for 
the  building  and  endowment  of  this  hostel. 
The  building  was  furnished  and  ready  for 
opening  in  the  autumn  of  19 14,  but  as  it  was 
unoccupied  when  the  war  broke  out  it  was 
commandeered  by  the  War  Office  and  used  for 
the  housing  of  recruits  throughout  the  war. 
At  last  they  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Education  to  open  the  hostel  for  a 
small  number  of  boys,  and  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  the  Board  approving  plans  for  a 
new  workshop  for  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  over  16.  They  would,  therefore,  be  able 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  at  last  Alderman 
Roper's  wish  was  bearing  fruit. 

Colonel  Jolly  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Willan, 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  a  gold  key  brooch, 
suitably  inscribed,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  opening, 

Responding,  Mrs.  Willan  said  that  her 
fervent  hope  was  that  by  the  eredtion  of  this 
hostel  they  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
secondary  education  of  the  young  blind  of 
Preston  and  of  North  and  North-East 
Lancashire.  She  understood  that  workshops 
would  eventually  be  built,  where  the  scholars 
would  be  taught  trades,  and  that  they  would  be 
lodged  in  the  hostel.  That  was  a  very  noble 
work,  which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
founder. 

Mr.  R.  Willan,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
who  was  hon.  secretary  of  the  institution  for 
36  years  and  afterwards  chairman,  said  that  the 
Council  could  congratulate  itself  in  the  prospect 
of  a  complete  and  logical  scheme  of  schools 
for  blind  children,  to  be  followed  by  work- 
shops for  technical  training  with  a  hostel 
for  boarding  and  lodging  the  students,  and 
workshops  for  adults,  a  scheme  such  as  was 
approved  by  the  highest  authorities. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  2  of  Cover.) 
Pigou,  A.  C.     Political  Economy  of  War     ...       4  vols. 
Robinson,  C.  E.     History  of  England,  Part  1 . 
Early  and  Middle  Ages  to  1485.     ("  E.  W. 


Austin  Memorial  Fund  ") 

St.  John's  Guild  Hymn  Book  

Sparrow,  A.  Goldsmith.     Dayspring 
Vonier,  Dom  Anscar.     Christian  Mind 
Ward,    A.    W.      Drama    ("  E.    W.    Austin 

Memorial  Fund  ")  . . . 
Willert,   P.   F.     Henry    of  Navarre  and  the 

Huguenots    in    France    ("  E.     W.     Austin 

Memorial  Fund")... 
Wister,  O.     Neighbours  Henceforth 
Woodman,  P.,  and  E.  Stead.    Blue  Island   . . . 
Besant,  A.      Dhama    ... 

GRADE  III 

Conrad,  J.     Mirror  of  the  Sea 

"  Gentleman    with     the     Duster."       Painted 

Windows 
Trine,  R.  W.     Wayfarer  on  the  Open  Road 

GRADE  Ii 

Eddy,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker.     Unity  of  Good   . . . 
Kimball,  E.  A.     Answers  to  Questions  con- 
cerning Christian  Science    ... 

ESPERANTO 

Wolski,    T.    de    W.     Halka   (trans,    by   A. 
Grabowski  with  sketch  of  Moniuszko) 

MOON 

Walpole,  H.     Jeremy... 


5  vols. 

2  Vols. 
2  vols. 
2    Vols. 

4  vols. 


6  vols. 
6  vols. 


3  vo 

2    vol 


1   vol. 
5  vols. 


The  After-Care  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  report  that  during  July 
5  5  cases  came  under  their  care  (36  men  and  19 
women).  Eight  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost 
of  £26  13s.  The  number  of  visits  paid  was  35. 
The  amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£256  13s.  ;  in  relief,  £274  us.  4  ;  and  in  relief 
administered  by  branches,  £79  3s. 


RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MASSAGE 

LIBRARY  (N.I.B.) 

Fat  and  Blood :  an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  Neurasthenia  and  Hysteria,  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  in  z  volumes. 

POCKET   EDITIONS 

Ionic  Medication,  by  David  Campbell,  M.C.,  M.A. 
Psychology  and  Medicine,  by  Sir  Frederick  Mott,  F.R.S., 

M.D. 
Traumatic  Paraplegia,  by  O.  H.  Gotch,  M.B. 

and 
Appendicitis  :     A    Study    in    Histological    Physiology,    by 

0.   C.   Gruner,  M.D. 


We  are  told  that  a  blind  girl,  Miss  Matilda 
Allison,  is  head  stenographer  at  the  Napa 
California  Hospital,  a  position  in  which  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  medical  terms  is  quite 
as  important  as  fast  and  accurate  typing.  Her 
routine  day  consists  of  taking  clinical,  patho- 
logical and  bacteriological  dictation  from  nine 
physicians.  Miss  Allison,  who  is  one  of  the 
fastest  typists  in  the  California  service,  is  also 
the  publisher  of  the  "  Imola  Times,"  a 
tri-monthly  newspaper'  in  Sonoma  County, 
California,  and  plans  to  enter  the  news  rooms 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  in  the  near  future. 
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FIFTY    YEARS    OF    WORK    AND    WAGES 

(III)  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PHILANTHROPY-Continued 


By  BEN  PURSE 

"What  in  me  is  dark^. 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

"Paradise  Lost: 


nOOKING  far  away  back  through 
the  grey  mists  of  our  historical 
development,  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  very  well  can  be  that 
present  standards  were  npt  at- 
tained as  a  result  of  any  particular 
upheaval  or  upheavals.  Such  steps 
as  were  taken  have  led  almost 
imperceptibly  to  the  present  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  future  holds  in  store  nothing  of  perman- 
ence that  is  likely  to  be  attained  from  any 
form  of  panic  legislation. 

In  the  days  of  our  adolescence,  we  fondly 
dreamed  and  planned  an  eldorado  which  we 
believed  would  surely  come  within  the  space 
of  a  few  short  years.  But  some  of  us  have 
Jived  long  enough  to  realise  sadly  that  history 
is  not  made  in  this  way,  and  that  the  well-being 
of  communities  is  not  constructed  upon  a  mere 
hypothesis  or  Utopian  ideal  conceived  in  the 
exuberance  of  our  youthful  imagination. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  in  these  articles 
to  give  an  historical  survey  of  the  processes 
of  evolution  by  which  the  present  status  of  the 
blind  can  be  scientifically  accounted  for,  it  is 


necessary  to  the  proper  study  of  the  economic 
questions  which  we  are  about  to  discuss  that 
we  should  know  something  of  those  move- 
ments that  have  gone  before,  in  order  that  we 
may  properly  take  account  of  the  great  factors 
which  have  contributed,  and  are  still  contri- 
buting, to  the  building  up  of  a  system  whose 
foundations  were  laid  before  the  dawn  of  our 
historical  genesis. 

It  is  clear  then  from  all  the  old  records  that 
are  still  extant  that  not  only  the  blind  but  other 
sections  of  handicapped  people  were  in  the 
first  place  protected  and  cared  for  by  the 
oldest  religious  communities  of  which  we 
have  any  reliable  knowledge.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  a  common  impression  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  lay  men,  probably  for  centuries, 
that  "  the  scourge  of  blindness  was  visited 
upon  the  sons  of  men  because  of  some  heinous 
act  performed  either  by  the  stricken  indivi- 
dual or  his  antecedents,"  and  nothing  but  the 
ethical  conception  inculcated  by  the  religious 
orders  of  which  we  have  spoken  tended  to 
dissipate  and  obliterate  this  fallacy.  Perhaps 
we  can  afford  to-day  to  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  those  who  conceived  such  an  idea,  but  that 
it  existed,  and  that  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
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traditions  of  the  past,  is  vouched  for  on  unim- 
peachable authority. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  many  centuries 
the  religious  communities  of  Europe  zealously 
undertook  and  performed  the  obligations  "  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  blind  and  the  lame 
and  many  of  those  who  suffered  from  serious 
mental  disorders."  The  various  States  had 
little  or  no  concern  for  such  folk — they  were 
outside  the  pale  of  the  common  law  and  con- 
ceived to  be  subjects  to  whom  the  ordinary 
standards  of  conduct  could  not  be  applied. 
Since,  therefore,  they  were  not  citizens  in  the 
accepted  sense,  and  since  they  could  not  be 
made  generally  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned 
even  to  those  who  were  held  as  slaves,  the 
only  organised  bodies  taking  cognisance  of 
their  existence  and  attempting  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  needs  were  the  religious 
orders. 

The  condition  of  these  unfortunate  people 
was  subjected  to  the  violent  and  spasmodic 
changes  occasioned  by  the  political  situations 
of  the  times.  When  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
order  was  in  the  ascendency  and  was  wealthy 
and  powerful,  the  blind  and  other  necessitous 
folk  received  a  larger  measure  of  consideration 
and  care ;  and  correspondingly,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  the  order  waned,  and  when  monarchs 
and  their  retainers  appropriated  to  themselves 
much  of  the  wealth  that  had  heretofore  been 
vested  with  the  churches,  then  those  who 
were  dependent  upon  charity  experienced 
harder  times  and  darker  days. 

This  is  what  happened  in  every  European 
country,  and  in  tracing  systems  designed  to 
deal  with  the  blind  it  is  practically  certain  that 
their  common  origin  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  ethical  view  of  the  churches  stood  much 
higher  than  the  concept  of  the  various  states? 

We  need  not  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
aspect  of  affairs,  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
attempt  to  trace  step  by  step  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  were  made.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  conception  at  length 
dawned  upon  the  minds  of  philanthropists 
that  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  afflicted  people 
in  a  condition  of  idleness  was  not  in  reality 
bestowing  upon  them  that  true  charity  and 
kindness  which  was  said  to  actuate  their 
motives. 

The  time  came  when  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
were  too  poor  to  discharge  the  obligations 
which  had  hitherto  devolved  upon  them ;  but 
good  men  and  women,  inspired  by  the  beliefs 
inculcated  as   a  result   of  Christian  teaching, 


took  up  the  work  of  caring  for  those  who  were 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  providing 
for  themselves. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under 
the  Acts  dealing  with  Poor  Law,  we  have 
the  first  indications  of  a  recognition  by  the 
State  of  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  but 
it  was  not  until  long  after  that  period  that  such 
recognition  actually  crystallized  into  the  per- 
formance of  definite  acts  of  benevolence. 

The  philanthropist  for  several  centuries 
bore  the  burden  of  responsibility,  and  it  would 
ill  behove  us  to-day  to  criticize  their  conduct 
in  any  unfriendly  spirit ;  for  whatever  goodness 
may  be  said  to  pervade  the  system  of  to-day 
can  be  largely  traced  to  the  self-sacrifice  and 
benevolence  displayed  by  our  forebears.  The 
Asylum  or  Home  for  the  Blind  was  the  pro- 
duct entirely  of  their  creative  and  constructive 
energy.  It  fulfilled  a  definite  useful  purpose 
in  the  life  of  the  community  ;  it  discharged 
obligations  which  were  unrecognised  by  the 
State  or  the  Municipalities,  and,  moreover,  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  and  construc- 
tive work  that  has  been  performed  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  philanthropist 
should  sooner  or  later  recognise  that  to  collect 
large  numbers  of  blind  people,  to  house  and 
to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  to  require  from 
them  no  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  was  not  to  develop  those 
factors  which  make  for  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  those  who  were  so  treated,  and 
by  degrees,  therefore,  it  was  assumed,  and  that 
rightly  so,  that  loss  of  sight  and  other  dis- 
abilities did  not  preclude  the  individual  from 
discharging  obligations  and  undertaking  duties 
common  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Though  the  older  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  this  and  other  countries  were  in  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  merely 
Homes  or  Asylums,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
methods  of  training  and  education  could  be 
applied  to  the  residents,  and  that  with  most 
valuable  results.  We  find  that  about  the  year 
1850  some  of  the  Institutions,  with  the  means 
and  apparatus  at  their  disposal,  were  imparting 
methods  of  education  and  training  that  were 
infinitely  superior  to  those  to  which  the 
average  member  of  the  working  classes  had 
access,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  voluntary 
organisations  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  took  up  the  task.  Most  of  the  Associa- 
tions had  already  recognised  that  instruction 
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in  handicrafts  could  be  given  effectively  as  a 
means  of  making  the  lives  of  those  so  instructed 
more  tolerable.  For  the  most  part  it  had  not 
dawned  upon  them  that  the  trainee  could  ever 
enter  into  commercial  or  industrial  life  with 
any  hope  of  success.  That  conception  was  a 
development  which  was  to  follow  speedily, 
for  in  the  year  1870  it  was  generally  recog- 
nised in  the  English  Institutions  that  there 
was  a  sphere  of  usefulness  open  to  the  blind 
upon  which  they  ought  to  be  equipped  to 
enter. 

Slowly,  but  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose, 
the  authorities  of  the  larger  Institutions  in  the 
country  commenced  to  shape  their  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  admit 
of  these  tasks  being  undertaken.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  was  obvious  that  pro- 
gress would  be  slow,  very  slow.  The  In- 
stitutions for  the  most  part  were  extremely 
poor,  and,  apart  from  the  enthusiastic  support 
given  to  them  by  a  comparatively  few  zealous 
admirers  of  the  work,  the  help  they  generally 
secured  was  meagre  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
strivings  and  difficulties  of  those  early  days 
could  be  vividly  recounted  in  these  more  pro- 
pitious times,  we  venture  to  think  that  some 
of  us  would  feel  a  little  less  vain  concerning 
our  own  achievements,  and  be  prepared  to 
bestow  a  great  deal  more  admiration  upon 
those  early  pioneers  whose  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  the  cause  have  alone  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  count  upon  a  tangible  measure  of 
success.  It  may  be  that  in  some  quarters  this 
measure  of  success  will  be  challenged,  or,  at 
the  best,  grudgingly  conceded.  It  will  be 
seen  later,  however,  whether  our  contentions 
are  well  founded  or  no. 

We  feel  that  the  facts  to  be  adduced  are 
incontrovertible  and  the  main  conclusion  irre- 
sistible. It  is  obvious  then  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  not  a  thing  of  mushroom  growth, 
and  that  it  was  not  foisted  upon  the  commu- 
nity by  a  few  people  anxious  to  make  repu- 
tations for  themselves.  Rather  is  it  a  system 
that  has  been  developed  and  fostered  right 
along  the  ages,  receiving  its  greater  impetus 
in  the  Christian  era,  and  so  developing  in  our 
time  as  to  constitute  an  organic  movement  of 
primary  importance.  We  may  feel  that  it  is 
nearing  its  economic  limits,  but  so  long  as 
men  have  power  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, so  long  will  there  be  a  place  of 
honour  reserved  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
a  system  of  thought  and  action  possessing 
such  enormous  potentialities  for  good. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  BOOKS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  American  Library  Association  pub- 
lished recently  a  list  of  books  issued 
in  Grade  i£  subsequent  to  their  previous  list 
issued  in  November,  1922.  The  later  list  in- 
cludes two  works,  also  published'  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  namely  "  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  English  and 
American  prices   of  these  publications. 

"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  is  published  by 
the  National  Institute  in  four  volumes  with  a 
total  number  of  395  pages  at  £3  4s.,  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  to  readers  in  the 
British  Isles  and  50  per  cent,  to  readers  in 
the  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  The 
American  edition  is  issued  in  five  volumes 
with  a  total  number  of  645  pages  at  $25.80, 
which,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  as 
we  go  to  press,  is  equivalent  to  £5  10s. 
"  Ivanhoe,"  as  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  has  six  volumes,  with  a  total  of  574 
pages,  and  costs  £4  16s.,  subject  to  the 
above-mentioned  reductions,  whilst  the 
American  edition  is  also  published  in  six 
volumes,  contains  831  pages,  and  is  priced 
$33.25,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  we 
go  to  press,  is  equivalent  to  £j  4s. 


OPENING    OF   THE    SECOND 
SUNSHINE  HOUSE 

THE  official  opening  of  the  second  Sun- 
shine Home  for  Blind  Babies,  2  Oxford 
Road,  Birkdale,  Southport,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  September  27th,  when  the  Mayor 
of  Southport,  Alderman  J.  E.  Willett,  accom- 
panied by  the  Mayoress,  Miss  Willett,  officiated. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  given  in 
next  month's  issue  of  the  Beacon. 


The  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  August  83  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (41  men  and  42  women).  Seventeen 
gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £35  9s.  3d. 
The  number  of  visits  paid  was  30.  The 
amount  expended  in  training  fees  was  £\\  5s.  ; 
in  relief  £305  us.  9d.  ;  and  in  relief  adminis- 
tered by  branches,  £131    8s. 
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COLLEGE    OF  TEACHERS    OF 
THE  BLTND 

THE  following  is  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  on  the  School  Teachers' 
Examination,  1923.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  sat  at  the  recent  exami- 
nation and  to  future  candidates  : — 

The  fifteenth  examination  for  the  School 
Teachers'  Diploma  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W., 
on  the  15th  and  16th  May,  1923,  when  four- 
teen candidates,  of  whom  six  were  re-entries, 
presented  themselves. 

Practical  Braille.     2   Honours,   7  Passes, 
1   Failure. 

These  results  are  below  the  average.  The 
dictation  had  to  be  given  in  an  extremely  de- 
liberate fashion,  and  the  candidates  showed 
undue  hesitation  and  nervousness.  The 
subject  is  a  limited  one,  and  any  candidate  of 
average  ability  could,  with  perseverance  and 
practice,  make  sure  of  honours. 
Theoretical  Braille.  5  Honours,  5  Passes. 
Arithmetic.      3  Honours,  8  Passes,  3  Failures. 

As  in  Practical  Braille,  the  candidates  would 
have  secured  much  more  satisfactory  results 
had  they  given  themselves  more  practice  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  previous  to 
the  examination.  There  was  a  lack  of  ac- 
curacy which  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  absent  had  the  candidates  been  working 
in  a  more  familiar  medium. 
Theory  of  Education.     3  Honours,  6  Passes. 

As  was  inevitable,  these  papers  varied  con- 
siderably in  excellence.  Some  of  the  can- 
didates showed  themselves  well  read  in  recent 
pedagogy,  whilst  others  showed  the  reverse 
by  completely  missing  the  fact  that  a  special 
connotation  has  of  late  vears  been  applied  to 
the  phrase  "  Intelligence  Test." 
Practice  of  Teaching.  2  Honours,  5 
Passes,  1  Failure. 

The  choice  of  lessons  showed  little  origin- 
ality, and  the  lessons  themselves  were  for  the 
most  part  dull  and  commonplace. 
Infant  Teaching.     2  Honours,   1   Pass. 

The  experience  of  former  years  was  again 
corroborated  that  the  infant  teachers  gave  the 
best  display  of  their  ability  to  teach.  It  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  youngest 
classes  of  our  Schools,  which  are  in  many 
ways  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important, 
have  the  largest  proportion  of  well  trained  and 
qualified  teachers. 
Hand  Sewing,  i  Honour. 
Hand  Knitting.     2  Honours,  1  Pass. 


Typewriting,     i   Pass. 
Woodwork,     i    Pass. 

These  results  call  for  no  comment. 
Physical    Training.     2    Passes. 

The  candidates  showed  an  inadequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  possibilities  and  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  The  examiners  feel  strongly 
that  those  who  offer  themselves  in  Physical 
Training  should  undergo  a  course  of  tuition 
under  expert  direction. 

The  examiners  wish  to  put  on  record  their 
indebtedness  to  Miss  Vulliamy,  who  once 
again  gave  her  expert  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  examination  in  Physical  Training. 

The  examiners  would  like  to  add  that  the 
arrangements  made  for  this  examination  were 
in  every  way  admirable.  The  staff  of  the 
School  gave  most  willing  assistance,  and  the 
children  responded  well  to  every  call  made 
upon  them.  Very  special  thanks  are  due  to 
Miss  Grant,  the  matron,  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  the  examiners.  The  College 
should  be  grateful  to  the  Council  for  allowing 
the  School  to  be  used  for  these  examinations, 
and  particularly  grateful  to  the  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Ritchie,  upon  whom  the  chief 
burden  of  the  examination  fell. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful 
candidates,  showing  the  subjects  in  which 
Honours  were  gained 

Conley,  Lilian  D.        .  .   Honours  :  Theor- 

etical Braille,  Theory 
of  Education. 
Cotterell,   Matilda       .  .   Honours  :       Practice 
of    Teaching,     Hand 
Knitting. 
Flux,  Constance  L.      .  .   Honours  :  Theor- 

etical    BraiDe,     Prac- 
tice    of    Teaching, 
Arithmetic,    Theory 
of  Education,   Infant 
Teaching. 
Hammerton,  Florence  . 

Harwood,  Percy  J.      .  .   Honours  :  Theor- 

etical Braille. 
Newton,  Vivian  E.     .  .   Honours  :       Practical 
Braille,    Arithmetic, 
Hand     Knitting. 
Nicholas,  Norman  F. 

Pressly,  Edith  M.        .  .   Honours  :  Theor- 

etical  Braille. 
Sheavyn,  Nellie  F.      .  .   Honours  :  Theor- 

etical Braille,  Prac- 
tical Braille,  Theory 
of  Education,  Hand 
Sewing. 
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ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON  THE  WELFARE   OF 

THE    BLIND 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


HE  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  of  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P., 
is  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans, 
LL.D.,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr. 
F.  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  have 
issued  their  Fourth  Annual  Report 
to  the  Minister  of  Health.  This  report 
includes  a  brief  survey  of  every 
branch  of  work  undertaken  on  be- 
half of  the  blind,  and  it  notes  the 
progress  made  in  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

As  regards  Section  I  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  the  Committee  note  that  on  the  31st 
March,  1923,  9,921  blind  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  were  in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
as  compared  with  9,107  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  "  This  provision,"  says  the  Report, 
"  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  unemploy- 
able blind,  and  has  secured  for  them  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort  than  previously.  It  has 
also  released  considerable  voluntary  funds 
which  have  been  used  for  the  assistance  of 
unemployable  blind  persons  who  are  not  yet 
eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
in  some  instances  withdrawn  the  whole  of  the 
relief  hitherto  granted  by  them  to  blind 
persons  who  have  secured  the  pension  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  so  that 
the  blind  person  is  in  a  worse  position  with 
the  pension  than  without.  While  we  realise 
that  isolated  cases  of  this  kind  may  have 
arisen,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
not  the  general  practice  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  feel  sure  that  if  suitable  represen- 
tations are  made  by  voluntary  agencies  and 
others,  any  hardship  which  has  been  created 
in  this  way  will  be  speedily  relieved. 

"  Our  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the 
hardship  being  experienced  by  voluntary 
agencies  conducting  Homes  for  the  Blind,  by 
reason  of  the  stoppage  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
where  the  maintenance  costs  exceed  £1  per 
week.  We  are  aware  that  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts  the  means  and  privileges  of 
pensioners  are  limited  to  approximately  £1 
a  week  or  its  equivalent,  and  that  Pensions 


Officers  have  no  alternative  but  to  report 
against  the  grant  or  the  continuance  of  a 
pension  where  the  privilege  of  maintenance 
in  a  Home  for  the  Blind  exceeds  this  amount 
in  value,  But  this  maximum  is  not  sufficient 
at  the  present  time  to  allow  of  adequate  main- 
tenance in  such  a  Home,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  pensions  throws  a  heavier  burden  upon 
voluntary  funds. 

"We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  in  any 
legislation  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts 
special  regard  should  be  had  to  the  case  of 
blind  persons  who  are  inmates  of  Homes  for 
the  Blind." 

With  reference  to  Section  2  of  the  Act,  at 
the  date  of  this  Report  only  four  of  the  145 
Local  Authorities  charged  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  had  not  yet  submitted  schemes 
to  the  Ministry  for  approval.  The  majority 
of  the  schemes  approved  are  now  in  operation, 
but  in  a  few  instances  where  there  are  local 
difficulties  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible 
to  bring  the  schemes  into  full  effect.  Ap- 
proval is  expressed  at  the  fact  that  the  schemes 
of  Local  Authorities  provided  for  the  full  use 
of  existing  voluntary  agencies  and  for  the 
grant  of  financial  assistance,  where  necessary, 
towards  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  different 
services.  "  The  view  has  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters,"  the  Report  continues,  "  that 
the  introduction  of  rate-aided  services  might 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  donations  to  the  funds  of  agencies 
for  the  blind,  but  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  up  to  the  present  this  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has 
shown  a  considerable  development,  not  only 
in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  new  agencies 
where  none  existed  previously,  but  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  services  of  many  existing 
agencies.  We  are  convinced  that  the  assis- 
tance given  by  the  Ministry  and  the  Local 
Authorities  has  provided  a  stimulus  to  volun- 
tary effort.  As  evidence  of  this  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  three 
new  workshops  for  the  Blind  have  been 
opened  at  Halifax,  Portsmouth  and  South 
Shields,  and  considerable  extensions  made  to 
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six  others  at  Bradford,  Hull,  Leicester  and 
London  (Blind  Employment  Factory,  London 
Association,  and  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind).  One  new  hostel 
has  been  opened  and  one  extended  ;  three 
new  residential  homes  have  been  opened  ; 
while  eight  new  centres  and  four  new  hostels 
for  training  purposes  have  been  recognised 
by  the  Board  of  Education." 

The  Committee  report  further  that  the 
principle  recommended  by  them  as  to  the 
administration  of  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Relief 
through  the  Local  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
has  been  adopted  by  several  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians during  the  year. 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
the  registration  of  Charities  for  the  Blind  has 
been  continued,  and  action  taken  where  the 
requirements'Xof  the  Section  have  not  been 
complied  with. 

During  the  two  financial  years  1921-22  and 
1922-23,  the  following  amounts  of  grants  have 
been  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  respect 
of  services  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  :— 

Service.  1921-2  1922-3 

£  £ 

Counties'  Associations         .  .  6,84+  7,002 

Workshops 3r,476  33, 356 

Home  workers          ..          ..  6,117  9,212 

Homes            6,673  6,705 

Hostels           739  786 

Home  teaching         ..          ..  12,978  14,753 

Tools  and  equipment           ..  147  187 

Book  production      ..          ..  4,912  3,4*4 

Capital  expenditure             .  .  —  30 


1,467 

4,200 

2,536 
6,685 

I  14  0 

I  12   O 

10,388 

22,063 

2   2   0 

34,894 

£75,445 

£2       3   O 

Total £69,886  £75,445 

The  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  grant 
paid  during  1922-23  is  satisfactory  inasmuch 
as  it  represents  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  of  blind  persons  included  in  grant- 
earning  services.  The  two  services  showing 
the  most  marked  development  are  those  of 
home  teaching  and  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  home  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the 
Ministry's  grant  for  1922-3  was  distributed 
among  the  respective  areas  of  the  Counties 
Associations  : — 

Amount  Average 

of  Amount 

Area                            Blind        Grant  of  Grant 

Popula-      Distri-  perBlind 

tion          buted  Person 

£       £    s.  d. 

Northern  Counties       ..          ..       9,875  27,199  2   15     0 
Midland  Counties         .  .          .  .       5,019  12,589  2100 
North-Western    Counties     (in- 
cluding North  Wales)          ..       1,700  2,127  '      5     ° 
2,245  2,246  1     o     o 


Eastern  Counties 


South  Wales 
Western  Counties 
Metropolitan      and     Adja 
Counties 

England  and  Wales 

The  amount  of  grant  distributed  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  area  as 
given  above  includes  an  item  of  £3,414  for 
book  production,  which  is  a  national  rather 
than  a  local  service,  and,  deducting  this  amount, 
the  average  amount  of  grant  paid  per  blind 
person  in  this  area  is  £i   16s. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  apparent  that 
there  is  considerable  disparity  between  the 
number  of  blind  persons  included  in  grant- 
earning  services  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

From  information  placed  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  appear  that  persons  employed 
in  workshops  for  the  blind  may  be  grouped  in 
four  categories  : — 

(a)  60  per  cent,  are  good  workers  able  to 
earn  at  trade  union  or  other  standard  rates  at 
least  1 6s.  a  week  in  the  case  of  men,  and  8s. 
in  the  case  of  women. 

(b)  8  per  cent,  are  good  workers  but  slow. 
(V)  28  per  cent,  are  of  low-earning  capacity, 

capable  of  common  work  only. 

(d)  4  per  cent,  are  devoid  of  any  real 
earning  capacity,  and  should  be  provided  for 
in  some  other  way  than  by  employment  in  a 
workshop. 

The  large  proportion  of  low-wage  earners 
presents  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  as  it 
necessitates  a  high  cost  of  supervision  for  a 
proportionately  low  trade  output.  There  is 
no  recognised  standard  of  qualification  for 
entrants  to  workshops,  and  a  number  of 
entrants  have  not  received  a  course  of  training 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  result  that  many  are  found 
to  be  unable  to  turn  out  saleable  goods. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  an  efficiency  and  product- 
ivity test  to  be  imposed  before  blind  persons 
are  admitted  to  workshops,  and  note  that 
from  the  1st  April,  1924,  the  Ministry  .of 
Health  will  not  be  prepared  to  recognise  for 
grant  purposes  any  blind  person  as  a  journey- 
man until  the  Ministry  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
reached  as  high  a  standard  in  the  quality,  speed 
and  independence  of  his  workmanship  as  is 
reasonably  attainable  by  him. 

The  Committee  accentuates  the  desirability 
of  co-operative   purchase,   and   have   invited 
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the  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  possibility  of  devising  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose.  They  learn  that  the  Association  in 
question  has  decided  to  experiment  in  this 
matter  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  bass  and 
pitch  which  are  used  in  connection  with 
brushmaking. 

The  Committee  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made  by  a  large  number  of  work- 
shops to  keep  blind  workers  fully  employed 
in  workshops  for  the  blind  in  spite  of  pre- 
valent trade  depression. 

During  the  year  a  most  important  extension 
of  the  Home  Workers'  service  has  taken  place 
by  the  commencement  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  London  and  the  Home  Counties 
south  of  the  Thames.  Fresh  schemes  for  the 
Liverpool  and  Sheffield  areas  have  also  been 
initiated.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
900  to  1,000  recognised  home  workers.  The 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  a  definite  system  of  aug- 
mentation of  home  workers'  earnings  to  be 
evolved.  Until  the  conditions  of  the  service 
have  become  more  stabilised,  they  consider 
that  a  flat  rate  of  augmentation  would  best 
meet  the  situation,  and  they  recommend  a  flat 
rate  not  exceeding  10s.  a  week,  subject  always 
to  the  necessary  adjustments  on  higher 
earnings. 

Agencies  for  the  Blind  are  recommended 
to  give  their  serious  attention  to  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  goods  made  by  home  workers, 
a  problem  which  the  Committee  are  con- 
vinced is  largely  a  matter  of  organisation. 

The  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  Home 
Teaching  service.  They  report  that  at  present 
there  are  84  sighted  and  146  blind  or  partially 
blind  home  teachers.  All  home  teachers  ap- 
pointed after  1st  April,  1923,  are  required,  as 
a  condition  of  their  approval  for  grant  pur- 
poses, to  pass  the  examination  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
their  appointment.  The  Committee  are  con- 
vinced that  the  institution  of  this  examination, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  in  May,  1923,  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

Representations  made  by  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
appointing  blind  home  teachers  in  preference 
to  sighted  ones  is  discussed.  The  Committee 
''  fully  appreciate  that  in  some  circumstances 


blind  persons  who  are  suitably  qualified  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  as  home  teachers, 
but  it  is  realised  that  in  other  circumstances, 
e.g.,  where  the  area  to  be  covered  is  an  exten- 
sive one,  or  where  there  are  a  number  of  home 
workers  to  be  assisted  and  supervised,  a 
sighted  person  is  essential  if  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  satisfactorily,"  and  they  are,  "  there- 
fore, not  prepared  to  support  the  claim  of  the 
National  League  irrespective  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  area.  The  Ministry  in 
considering  the  appointment  of  a  home  teacher 
should  consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  area,  and  approve  the  person  best  suited 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  that  area,  whether 
blind  or  sighted.  It  is  stated  that  home 
teaching  provides  an  avenue  of  employ- 
ment for  suitably  -  qualified  blind  persons, 
and  with  this  view  we  agree  in  appro- 
priate circumstances,  but  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  a  few  blind  persons  to 
be  employed  in  this  way  if  it  means  that  large 
numbers  of  the  unemployable  blind  will  not 
receive  the  attention  and  assistance  they  re- 
quire. From  the  figures  quoted  in  a  previous 
paragraph  we  are  convinced  that  the  Ministry 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability  of  appoint- 
ing blind  persons  as  home  teachers  in  suitable 
circumstances." 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  is  that  of  keeping  their 
workers  fully  employed,  and  of  the  disposing 
of  the  goods  made.  In  this  field  it  is  sug- 
gested that  agencies  might  with  advantage 
explore  possibilities  of  new  developments  of 
the  industries  already  practised  in  their  work- 
shops, or  of  introducing  new  and  additional 
industries.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  situation  as  regards  the  manual  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved if  some  could  be  employed  in  factories 
and  workshops  where  ordinarily  only  sighted 
operatives  are  employed.  They  are  institu- 
ting an  enquiry  into  the  prospects  of  employing 
blind  people  in  a  tobacco  factory,  soap  works, 
a  chocolate  factory,  electrical  works  and  a  golf 
ball  factory,  and  have  secured  an  undertaking 
from  a  firm  in  the  Midlands  to  experiment  with 
the  employment  of  four  or  five  blind  persons 
in  such  operations  as  lamp-glass  testing  and 
assembling  and  packing  cycle  bells.  From 
enquiries  instituted  it  appears  that  the  question 
of  employing  blind  persons  side  by  side  with 
sighted  workers  in  ordinary  industries  has 
not  been  seriously  considered  in  France  up  to 
the    present.     Reports    from    Germany    en- 
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courage  the  belief  that  there  are  a  number  of 
trades  and  processes  which  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  by  the  blind. 

The  Committee  lays  great  stress  upon  co- 
operation between  Training  and  Employing 
Agencies,  calling  attention  to  Circular  No.  387, 
issued  by  the  Ministry  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Education  (See  Beacon,  June,  1923) 

In  their  last  report  reference  was  made  to 
the  need  for  a  special  Home  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  blind  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
their  infirmities,  could  not  be  admitted  to 
ordinary  Homes  for  the  Blind.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  obtained  posses- 
sion of  suitable  premises  at  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  and  they  are  hoping  to  adapt  them  for  the 
purposes  of  a  home  for  physically  defective 
blind  persons  who  are  crippled  or  suffering 
from  some  non-morbid  but  chronic  defect,  or 
for  deaf-blind  or  deaf-and-dumb  blind  persons. 
It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  50  cases  of  one  sex, 
and  for  the  present  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
for  males  only. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  the  mentally 
defective  blind  have  come  under  the  attention 
of  the  Braille  and  Servers  of  the  Blind  League 
which  is  about  to  open  a  home  for  mentally 
defective  children  at  Reigate,  Surrey. 

The  difficult  problem  of  the  blind  beggar 
is  discussed — a  problem,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  concerted  action  of  all  local  authorities. 
They  recommend  "  that  the  Ministry  should 
remind  Local  Authorities  of  the  provision  made 
by  them  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  for  pro- 
moting the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  should 
urge  them  first  of  all  to  see  that  facilities  are 
offered  to  every  blind  beggar  for  securing  an 
adequate  livelihood  without  begging,  and  then 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  police  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  acceptance  of  these  facilities. 
Local  Authorities  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  asked  to  exercise  stricter  supervision  over 
the  issue  of  hawkers'  licenses  to  blind  persons." 

During  the  year  the  question  of  the  uni- 
fication and  centralisation  of  collections  for 
the  blind  received  further  consideration  by  a 
small  independent  committee,  and  a  scheme 
has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  volun- 
tary agencies  at  an  early  date.  This  scheme 
provides  for  the  formation  of  a  new  represen- 
tative body  to  regulate  the  collecting  activities 
of  participating  agencies,  and  for  the  division 
of  the  country  into  collecting  areas  under  the 
control    of    local    committees.     The    funda- 


mental principle  of  the  scheme  is  that  all 
monies  collected  in  an  area  shall  be  left  there, 
less  an  amount  allotted  to  the  National  In- 
stitute and  other  bodies  carrying  on  national 
services  in  respect  of  their  services. 

During  the  year  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Minister  to  investi- 
gate the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
concluded  their  deliberations,  and  their  report" 
has  been  considered  by  the  Committee  with 
much  interest.  The  principal  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  report  are  summarised 
below  : — 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

(i)  The  Ministry  of  Health  should  ensure 
that  adequate  nursing  provision  is  always 
available  for  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
which  are  not  admitted  to  hospital,  and  should 
secure  in  every  urban  and  rural  area  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  accommodation  for  babies 
suffering  from  this  disease  and  for  their 
mothers. 

(ii)  Pupil  midwives  should  gain  direct  ex- 
perience of  this  disease  by  visiting  Ophthalmic 
hospitals. 

(iii)  In  cases  of  suspected  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  facilities  for  consultation  with 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  for  bacteriological 
investigation  should  be  provided  wherever 
practicable. 
Educational  Provision. 

(iv)  Any  infant  with  impaired  vision  from 
any  cause  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Local  Education  Authority  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  in  order  that  special  education 
and  training  may  be  commenced  early. 

(v)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  edu- 
cation and  treatment  in  special  residential 
schools  of  children  suffering  from  phlyctenular 
keratitis  and  other  forms  of  chronic  external 
eye  disease. 

(vi)  The  Board  of  Education  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  seeking  additional  powers 
to  enable  Local  Education  Authorities  to 
require  a  parent  to  submit  a  child  suspected  of 
suffering  from  chronic  external  eye  disease  to 
medical  inspec:  zn  and  adequate  medical 
treatment  where  the  authority  deems  such 
inspection  and  treatment  necessary. 

(vii)  Further  provision  should  be  made  by 
Education  Authorities  for  the  education  in 
myope  classes,  or  by  similar  methods,  of 
children  with  serious  defects  of  vision. 

*  See  Beacon,  January,  1923. 
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Medical  Educa/ion. 

(viii)  The  General  Medical  Council  should 
be  urged  to  insist  that  every  student  presen- 
ting himself  for  a  qualifying  examination  shall 
be  examined  in  ophthalmo'ogy. 

(ix)  The  Ministry  should  endeavour  to 
secure  that  Medical  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Aliens  Acts  should  have  special 
experience  of  contagious  eye  diseases  and 
particularly  of  trachoma,  or  should  be  afforded 
tLe  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 

Indus 'rial  Eye  Injury. 

(x)  When  the  proposals  have  matured  for 
pooling  information  in  possession  of  the  in- 
surance companies  regarding  accidents,  the 
information  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Government  Departments  concerned. 

(xi)  The  Home  Office  should  {a)  invite  the 
textile  industries  to  investigate  the  danger  of 
injury  from  flying  shuttles,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing improvement  in  the  guards  ;  (b)  take  steps  to 
extend  the  use  of  screens  on  lathes  and  abrasive 
wheels,  and  also  of  side-screens  wherever  they 
can  be  made  to  give  protection  against  flying 
particles  ;  (c)  take  immediate  steps  to  issue 
detailed  particulars  of  the  most  suitable  forms 
of  goggles  and  masks  for  the  respective  in- 
dustrial processes  ;  and  (d)  encourage  the 
development  of  Works  and  Safety  Committees 
with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  the 
use  of  safety  devices  and  methods  of  propa- 
ganda. 

(xii)  The  Mines  Department  should  en- 
deavour to  extend  the  use  of  goggles  in 
quarries,  and  should  require  all  ambulance 
stations  to  be  provided  with  equipment  for 
the  first-aid  treatment  of  eye  injuries. 

The  tables  appended  to  previous  reports 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  relating  to  the 
number  and  main  classifications  of  the  blind 
in  this  country  are  omitted  in  the  current 
report.  For  the  present  the  tables  printed  in 
the  last  Report*  must  be  accepted  as  the  only 
authoritative  statement  of  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  whole  country. 


Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I., 
has  been  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  A.  J.  W. 
Kitchin,  CLE.,  has  been  appointed  Joint 
Honorary  Treasurer  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt, 

J^ 

*  Reviewed  Beacon  October,  1922. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

IMPRESSIONS  DUNE  SECONDE  VIE* 

IN  this  charming  little  volume  a  blind  girl 
gives   her   impressions   of  people   and   of 
things.     In  so  doing  she  reveals  an  inner  life 
rich  in  thought  and  feeling,  a  "  heart  at  leisure 
from  itself  to  soothe  and  sympathise."     Such 
is  her  keen  perception  of  and  joy  in  the  things 
around  her,  that  she  writes  in  her  admirable 
preface :  "  To  see  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  but  to  touch,  to  feel,  to 
hear,  are  none  the  less  enchanting  emotions." 
Mile.  Douard  has  no  great  story  to  tell,  no 
startling  revelations  to  impart,  but  lovers  of 
a    "  quiet  "    book    will   enjoy    following    the 
workings  of  a  sensitive  and  artistic  soul. 
«?»       "=§>=> 
LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Princess  Louise  Duchess  of  Argyll  opened 
on  the  3rd  September  the  premises  in 
Warwick  Street,  Pimlico,  which  are  to  serve  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  London  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  organisation  has  already  in 
the  district  various  hostels  in  which  blind 
women  can  live  in  comfort  and  the 
assurance  of  kindly  care,  as  well  as  depots 
for  the  sale  of  their  work.  It  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  commodious  building 
once  known  as  the  Pimlico  Rooms,  and  more 
recently  used  as  a  furniture  store.  In  this 
there  will  be  ample  accommodation  for  the 
170  knitting  machines  on  which  the  most 
fashionable  costumes  and  jumpers  can  be 
produced,  and  for  the  general  office  work  of 
the  extensive  system  of  the  association.  The 
premises  will  in  future  be  known  as  "  Rosedale 
House,"  after  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale,  D.D., 
who  has  long  acted  as  honorary  treasurer. 

Dr.  Rosedale  himself  presided  at  the  brief 
opening  ceremony. 

<^       <=§<=> 

RECENT   ADDITIONS   TO  THE  MASSAGE 
LIBRARY  (N.I.B.) 

Introduction  to  Electro-therapy,  for  the  use  of  students,  by 

Catharine  Jameson,  in  2  volumes. 
Suggestions  and  Mental  Analysis,  by  William  Brown,  M.A., 

in  2  volumes. 

POCKET   EDITIONS. 
Endocrines,  vitamins  and  subtleties,  by  Leonard  Williams, 

M.D.,  and 
Etiology   and   Prevention  of  Rickets. 
Insulin,  by  Otto  Leyton,  M.D.,  and 
The  Foot,  by  R.  C.  Elmslie,  O.B.E.,  M.S. 

*  Impressions    d'une    Seconde    Vie,    par    Cecile    Dourad, 
(Robert  Sand,  Rue  de  la  Montaigne,  86,  Brussels). 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  BY  THE 
BLIND 

ANEW  departure  has  been  made  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the 
publication  (by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1 60  Wardour  Street,  W.i)  of  a  special  Christ- 
mas Carol  Booklet,  which  consists  of  five 
carols  by  blind  poets  set  to  music  by  blind 
musicians.  Both  words  and  music  are 
selected  prize  compositions,  the  result  of  a 
Literary  and  Musical  Competition  organised 
by  the  National  Institute.  The  booklet, 
which  is  beautifully  engraved,  is  purchaseable 
from  Messrs.  Novello  for  threepence. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  the  "  Fore- 
word "  which  reads   as  follows  : — 

"  It  will  be  noted,  that  in  their  treatment  of 
the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  both 
the  blind  poet  and  sightless  musician  have 
struck  the  note  of  deep  reverence,  avoiding 
altogether  the  rollicking,  pagan  treatment 
which  frequently  emphasises  the  aspect  of 
feasting  and  good  cheer  rather  than  the 
mystery  of  '  The  Word  made  Flesh.' 

"  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  simple 
Carols  will  not  only  be  interesting  as  por- 
traying a  conception  of  the  Nativity  in  words 
and  music  by  those  who  have  never  gazed  (as 
we  have  from  childhood)  on  pictorial  represen- 
tations— and  whose  visualization  is  necessarily 
mental  and  spiritual — but  that  they  will  also 
be  of  real  value  as  an  act  of  worship. 

"  The  National  Institute  appeals  to  Clergy, 
Organists  and  Choirs  to  set  apart  a  special 
performance  for  this  little  work,  and  to  let  it 
be  understood  by  the  congregation  that  they 
are,  this  time,  listening  to  tbe  '  old,  old  story,' 
told  anew  by  the  BLIND. 

"  A  free  grant  of  the  necessary  copies  for 
choirs  will  be  gladly  made  to  churches  willing 
io  set  apart  a  CaroLService  Collection  in  aid  of 
the  far-reaching  work  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

"  Application  for  free  copies  (stating  how 
many)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Mus'c  Department,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i." 

A  further  note  suggests  that  these  Carols 
might  be  especially  effective  as  the  musical 
portion  of  a  short  devotional  Service,  and  that 
the  words  may  be  reprinted  for  congregational 
use. 

A  number  of  extremely  gratifying  letters 
have  already  been  received  from  organists  of 
the  highest  eminence  who  have  written  for 


copies  for  their  choirs.  One,  a  Doctor  of 
Music,  F.R.C.O.,  and  Professor  at  one  of  the 
principal  London  Academies  of  Music,  writes  : 
"  The  carols  are  very  lovely."  A  Cathedral 
organist  writes  :  "  I  like  them  very  much, 
and  will  see  the  Dean  on  his  return  to  ascertain 
if  a  service  can  be  arranged." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words 
and  music  are  of  merit,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute has  reason  to  believe  that  many  people 
will  welcome  the  idea  of  a  Devotional  Musical 
Service  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Music  Department  of 
the  National  Institute  would  be  pleased  to  give 
further  information  to  any  who  would  like  to 
join  in  this  effort  for  helping  the  blind,  and  to 
send  a  specimen  copy  free,  if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  be  enclosed  for  the  purpose. 

Our  readers  could  do  valuable  service  by 
asking  organists  and  ministers  of  their  various 
churches  and  chapels  if  they  have  seen  the 
National  Institute  Christmas  Carol  Booklet, 
and  inviting  them  to  send  for  a  copy. 


THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  THE 
BLIND 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  above-named 
organisation,  it  is  intended  to  publish 
a  Braille  Journal  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Tribune."  This  organ  will  deal  with  all 
phases  of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  It  will  be  issued  on  the 
22nd  of  each  month  ;  the  first  number  will 
appear  on  October  22nd.  The  subscription 
is  9s.  6d.  per  annum. 

All  communications  in  respect  to  the  journal 
should  be  addressed  to  the  offices  of  the 
Society,   36  Bolsover  Street,  London,  W. 


"Our  best  works  are  often  those  which  we 
carry  within  us,  and  which  will  never  see  the 
light." — Cecile  Douard  (Impressions  d'une 
Seconde  Vie.) 

"  The  usefulness  of  life  cannot  be  valued 
according  to  its  number  of  years,  but  accor- 
ding to  its  confident  and  courageous  adap- 
tation to  circumstances." — Cecile  Douard  (Im- 
pressions d'une  Seconde  Vie). 


Heroism  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  fear, 
but  the  conquest  of  it. — Van  Dyke. 
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HENSHAW'S   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   BLIND 


n'N  our  August  issue  we  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
pute at  Henshaw's  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  authorities  of  the 
last-named  organisation,  in  a  pam- 
phlet dealing  with  this  unfortu- 
nate   episode,   state  that  : — 

"  On  June  30th  last  103  of  the 
108  workers  ceased  to  be  employees 
of  the  Institution  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  their 
Union  and  National  League  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  Under  such 
direction  they  have  withdrawn  from  useful 
and  remunerative  subsidised  employment  and 
have  jeopardised  by  their  action  future 
means  of  employment. 

"  In  addition,  by  a  pamphlet  recently  issued, 
a  procession  through  the  City  streets,  a  de- 
monstration in  Piatt  Fields  and  Press  state- 
ments, those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  have  been 
the  object  of  abuse  and  ill-informed  criticism, 
and,  after  weeks  of  patient  silence,  it  is  due  to 
the  past  supporters  and  the  public  generally 
that  the  facts  of  the  position  should  be  stated. 
"  In  the  meantime  a  serious  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  have  taken  over  the  care 
of  these  103  dependent  blind  people,  who  may 
again  wish  to  have  the  helpful  guidance  of  the 
Board  of  Management. 
Facts  in  connection  with  the  Dispute. 
"  The  whole  outlook  of  the  blind  community 
has  been  affected  by  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  the  administration  of  which 
is  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  brings  all 
approved  Institutions  under  the  inspection 
and  criticism  of  its  officials. 

"  On  10th  October,  1922,  the  Minister  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
services  provided  by  the  Institution  for  a 
large  number  of  the  blind,  but  severely 
criticised  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Trading 
Department.  The  Minister  specially  asked 
for  the  discontinuance  of  production  of  goods 
which  resulted  in  heavy  losses,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  incapable  of  performing 
remunerative  work,  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  in  some  other  way  for  the  persons 
displaced.  Suggestions Jwere  made  for  ex- 
tension of  certain  departments  and  employ- 
ment of  sighted  labour,  and  in  reference  to 
training  and  employment. 


"  Particular  attention  was  directed  to  th 
augmentation  paid  to  the  workers  which,  h 
stated,  bore  no  reasonable  relationship  to 
their  earnings,  and  strongly  urged  the  Board 
to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  Ministry,  Memo. 
64  B.D.,  with  provision  for  additional  pay- 
ment of  relief  according  to  individual  needs. 

"  These  comments,  based  upon  a  report  of 
the  Ministry's  Inspector,  were  sent  to  the 
Board,  and  also  to  the  Blind  Welfare  Com- 
mittees, and  were  justified  by  the  serious  losses 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  employment  in 
the  workshops. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated  that  there  is 
no  principle  of  trade  unionism  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Board  of 
Management  cannot  tolerate  interference  of 
the  trade  union  in  regard  to  the  disbursement 
of  the  Charity  Fund.  This  Fund  is  for  general 
purposes,  and  must  be  fairly  distributed 
amongst  the  537  blind  persons  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  its  capacity. 

"The  question  at  issue  is  the  grant  in  the 
form  of  augmentation  or  otherwise  which 
should  be  made  from  the  charitable  funds  of  the 
Institution  on  the  wage  actually  earned.  The 
scale  of  augmentation  before  the  war  was  4s. 
per  week  on  earnings  ;  during  the  war  it  was 
increased  to  10s.,  and  in  1920,  the  period  of 
inflation  and  high  cost,  was  increased  to  20s. 
In  view  of  the  changed  conditions  at  the  end 
of  1922  the  Board  decided  that  this  might, 
without  hardship  to  the  employees,  be  re- 
duced to  15s.  The  workers  protested,  and 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  Board  through 
the  National  League.  This  was  at  once 
granted,  and  three  workers  met  the  Board. 
They  put  their  case,  and  in  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  Christmas  and  the  need  for  fuller 
enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  not  only 
augmentation  grants  but  other  grants  and 
subsidies  and  conditions  generally,  it  was 
decided  to  defer  the  proposed  reduction,  re- 
instate and  continue  the  20s.  augmentation 
pending  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  dealing 
with  the  whole  question.  This  has  been 
described  by  the  workers  as  a  "  climb  down  " 
of  the  Board.  In  January  last  the  whole 
question  of  grants  and  conditions  was  en- 
quired into,  and  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  their  important 
bearing  also  considered. 
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"  A  scheme,  complying  with  trade  union 
rates  of  payment  and  hours,  and  embodying  the 
Ministry's  suggestions  as  to  scale  of  earning 
capacity  and  graduated  augmentation,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Trade  Committee  for  submission 
to  the  Board.  Meantime  the  Chairman,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  Committee, 
met  the  three  workers  quite  informally  to  con- 
sult them  as  to  the  terms  of  the  suggested 
scheme.  A  long  and  friendly  exchange  of 
views  resulted  in  two  suggested  amendments, 
which  the  Chairman  accepted  and  embodied 
in  the  scheme  for  presentation  to  the  Board. 
That  interview  took  place  on  March  17th,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  March 
22nd  a  resolution  was  passed  '  that  if  the 
scheme  under  consideration  by  the  Board  is 
put  into  operation  application  should  be  made 
to  the  National  Executive  to  sanction  a  strike;* 
This  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  dated  24th  March, 
and  signed  by  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  League, 
and  before  the  Board  had  received  the  scheme. 
On  March  27th,  a  few  days  later,  the  Board, 
at  its  meeting,  adopted  the  scheme,  and,  in  view 
of  the  promise  made  at  the  October  interview, 
invited  the  representatives  of  the  League  to 
meet  the  Board  again  and  discuss  their  pro- 
posals. This  conference  was  held  on  April 
10th,  but  the  delegates  refused  to  discuss  the 
scheme,  which  was  not  in  their  opinion  ac- 
ceptable. 

"  Their  Secretary,  who  was  present,  stated 
that  what  they  must  have  was  a  minimum 
wage  of  42s.  for  all  workers.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  submit 
alternative  proposals,  but  that  such  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  scheme.  This 
was  promised  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  on  April  26th.  When  the  Board  met 
on  that  date  no  scheme  had  been  presented 
nor  communication  sent.  The  Board  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  deferred  reduction  of 
grant  from  20s.  to  15  s.  should  take  effect 
after  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  that 
if  no  mutual  agreement  had  been  reached  by 
negotiation,  the  Board's  scheme  should  come 
into  operation  after  June  30th.  The  alter- 
native scheme  was  handed  in  on  May  1st  and 
submitted  to  the  Trade  Committee  who  re- 
ported, after  full  consideration  clause  by  clause, 
that  it  was  in  no  sense  based  on  the  Board's 
scheme,  but  whilst  claiming  all  existing  bene- 
fits, embodied  a  minimum  wage  of  16s.  and 
an  augmentation  of  24s.,  i.e.,  a  minimum  total 
payment  of  40s.,  and  the  Board  refused  to 
consider  it. 


"  Notice  of  the  reduction  of  grant  and  date  of 
enforcement  of  the  scheme  was  sent  to  each 
of  our  employees,  and  they  were  invited  to 
meet  the  members  of  the  Board  at  a  conference 
on  May  10th,  at  the  Institution,  without  loss 
of  pay,  when  the  scheme  would  be  fully  ex- 
plained and  open  for  criticism  and  discussion. 
Through  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  League 
they  declined  the  invitation,  the  acceptance  of 
which  would,  the  Board  believes,  have  re- 
moved all  danger  of  strike  and  secured  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  Later  a  request  was 
received  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Executive  to  meet  the  Board.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  a  conference  was  held  which 
resulted  only  in  a  request  to  the  Board  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  scheme  pending 
further  negotiation. 

c'As  the  conference  which  put  forward  that 
request  had  failed  to  discuss  the  Board's 
scheme  and  in  place  had  put  forward  a  new 
suggestion  for  blind  workers  to  be  put  on 
the  basis  payment  of  municipal  workers,  the 
Board  declined  to  alter  its  decision.  Notices 
of  resignation  were  handed  in  and  signed  by 
103  workers  on  June  30th,  and  though  two 
further  conferences  have  been  held,  at  both 
of  which,  in  addition  to  the  National  League 
representatives,  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
have  also  sent  representatives,  the  -only  result 
of  such  conferences  has  been  a  futile  appeal 
for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  practically  to 
give  in  and  yield  all  the  workers'  claim.  The 
suggestions  to  reinstate  all  the  workers :  {a) 
on  the  status  quo  June  30th  with  15s.  augmen- 
tation basis  ;  (b)  the  status  quo  May  30th  with 
20s.  augmentation,  have  been  declined,  but 
the  Board  in  reply  to  (a)  agreed  to  reinstate 
workers  on  the  terms  of  the  Board's  scheme 
without  prejudice,  and  subject  to  any  advan- 
tages secured  by  negotiation  which  should 
date  back  to  re-start.  This  was  refused. 
The  suggestion  {b)  asking  for  more  than  they 
had  a  few  days  before  refused  to  be  conceded, 
was  not  seriously  considered.  Since  then 
the  Town  Clerk  has  proposed  a  way  to  get 
back  to  work,  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggested 
scale  of  wages  and  augmentation  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  subject  to  any  adjustment  re- 
sulting from  a  conference  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Committees  of  the  authorities  concerned. 
This  the  workers  refuse,  and  again  put  forward 
suggestion  {a)  which  the  Board  had  considered 
and  declined. 

"  The  Board's  scheme  provided  a  living  wage 
for  every  man  and  woman  employed — Trade 
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or  standard  rates,  augmentation  on  a  much 
more  generous  scale  than  that  of  the  Ministry, 
with  liberal  allowances  for  sickness  and 
holidays. 

"  It  excluded  from  the  workshops  all  who 
failed  to  reach  an  earning  capacity  of  15  s.  men 
and  7s.  6d.  women,  but  all  reaching  that  grade 
received  full  wages  earned  plus  augmentation 
grant  of  15s.,  and  all  additional  earnings  with- 
out deduction.  The  deduction  was  on  the 
augmentation  grant,  and  as  the  actual  earnings 
increased  the  grant  was  reduced.  This  does 
not,  however,  justify  the  wilfully  misleading 
statement  that  the  more  a  worker  earned  the 
Jess  he  would  get. 

For  instance  : 

Actual  earnings   15/-  Grant  15/-  Total  30/- 

„                 20/-          »  13/9  »      33/9 

25/-          „  12/6  „      37/6 

3°/-          »       IO/9         »      4°/9 
and  so  on  till  : 

5°/~  >:  5/-  ..       55/- 

and  a  fixed  5  s.  grant  on  any  amount  above 
actual  earnings  of  50s.  added  to  the  full  actual 
earnings.  Where  actual  earnings  and  grant 
failed  to  secure  a  reasonable  sufficiency  for 
the  worker  and  those  dependent  on  him, 
a  supplementary  grant  was  provided  for. 

"  In  view  of  the  contempt  and  opprobrium 
which  the  workers  have  heaped  upon  it,  the 
Board  have  decided  to  withdraw  their  scbeme, 
and  have  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  their  entirety,  and  future 
employment  in  the  workshops  will  be  on 
this  basis. 

"  Much  use  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bhnd  Welfare  Committee  has  not  approved 
the  scheme,  and  that  their  approval  is  neces- 
sary before  any  change  can  be  made.  The 
scheme  was  sent  to  the  Blind  Welfare  Com- 
mittee on  May  nth  along  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  that  it  had  been  decided  to  put 
it  in  operation  on  July  2nd.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  not  obligatory  on 
Henshaw's  to  continue  this  form  of  service,  and 
that  it  can  divert  this  expenditure  of  its  funds 
to  other  channels  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 
If  the  terms  it  offers  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
appointing  authority,  they  can  withdraw  such 
authority  and  make  other  arrangements  to 
perform  the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
scheme  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that  the  Board  had  not  adopted  the 
actual  terms  of  the  Ministry's  basis.  Mean- 
time, a  serious  new  factor  has  come  into  the 
question.     Whilst   the   workers   are   refusing 


to  work,  except  on  their  own  terms,  the  pros- 
pect of  work  has  been  imperilled.     Two  con- 
tracts have  gone  past  us  which  we  have  pre- 
viously held,  whilst  orders  from  various  friendly 
sources   have   had   to    be   declined,  and   these 
markets  may  now  be  closed  to  us.     Industries 
for  the  blind  are  not  and  never  can  be  a  paying 
proposition,  but  are  useful  in  finding  employ- 
ment.    They     may,     however,     become     too 
expensive,   and  those  in  charge   of  charitable 
funds  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  blind  com- 
munity may  call  a  halt  when  an  undue  pro- 
portion  is   expended   on   a   section   and   that 
section  composed  of  those  who  by  training 
are  best  able  to  keep  themselves.     In  the  last 
financial  year  8i£  per  cent,  of  the  Charity  in- 
come   directly    disbursed    was    absorbed    in 
providing     employment     for     108     workers. 
The  cost  of  grants,  subsidies,  clothing,  etc., 
allowances   amounted   to   £7,750,   this    being 
additional    to     actual    wage     earnings.     The 
average  income  of  the  108  workers  (male  and 
female)  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Average  actual  earnings,  £1  is.  6d. ;  Grants 
added,  £1  7s.  7d.  ;  average  income,  £2  9s.  id. 
The  average  cost  of  each  worker  was  to  the 
Charity   £135.     It    is    urged   that    monies    in 
grant  from  the  Government,  £io  per  annum, 
and  equivalent  grant  from  the  City  rates,  £20 
per  annum,  should  be  claimed.  But  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  although  allocated  under  the  head 
"  workers,"  is  not  ear-marked  for  each  worker, 
and  is  specifically  stated  by  the  Government 
to  be  applied  for  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 
But,  even  if  it  were,  the  Board  claim  that  the 
above    cost   must   be   modified,    and   can   be 
without  hardship.     Much  has  been  made  of 
the   reductions   the  workers   would   suffer   in 
their    incomes.     The    hardest    hit    would    be 
sorters,  and  three  standing  wage  hands,  who 
would  be  reduced   18s.   per  week  under  the 
new  scheme.     But  in  the  sighted  shop  each 
worker    does    his    own    sorting,    and    sorters 
should  be  regarded  as  inefficient  labour,  and 
only  men  incapable  of  better  work  retained 
at  this.     They  are  classed  as   standing  wage 
hands. 

£     s.     d. 
Present  Wage  average  with  20/-  Augmentation     2   17     4 
Under  New  Scheme  ..  ..  ..  .  .      1    19     o 

Pre-War  with  4/-  Augmentation  .  .  ..1210 

Basket  Shop. — 36  men  average  incomes  in- 
cluding augmentation  but  not  other  sub- 
sidies : 


1923     20/-  Augmentation 
New  Scheme 
Pre-War  4/-  Augmentation 


£2  9  9 
1  19  11 
1      1     4 
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Brush  Shop. — n  workers  average  incomes 


1923     20/-  Augmentation 
New  Scheme 
Pre-War      .  . 


Mat    Shop.- 


men   average   incomes 


1923     20/-  Augmentation 
New  Scheme 
Pre-War      .  . 


£2  10  6 
226 
1     3     1 


"  These  67  workers  have  been  selected  be- 
cause they  were  all  on  the  workers'  list  in 
191 3,  so  that  the  comparison  could  be  correct. 
Excluding  the  standing  wage  hands,  the 
highest  reduction  would  be  13s.  6d.  per  week, 
and  the  lowest  3s.  4d.,  but  as  the  scheme  pro- 
vided for  these  reductions  to  be  made  in  three 
instalments  spread  over  a  nine  months'  period 
(which  might  have  been  extended  had  nego- 
tiations been  accepted)  the  first  reduction  at 
its  worst  would  have  been  4s.  6d.  per  week 
and  the  last  is.  id.  per  week.  This  excludes 
special  grants  which  might  be  available. 

"  This  is  the  scheme  in  brief  which  has  been 
met  with  a  contemptuous  refusal,  and  been  re- 
fused fair  consideration.  This  scheme  has  gone, 
and  in  its  place  the  Ministry  of  Health's  is 
now  available.  As  it  is  claimed  by  the 
National  League  that  they  were  instrumental 
in  securing  the  Act  under  which  the  Ministry 
operates,  and  which  it  administers,  we  should 
be  on  safe  ground  in  adopting  its  proposals. 
And  that  has  been  done.  Much  has  been 
heard  of  the  municipal  wage  as  the  basis  of 
the  blind  workers'  payment.  But  at  the  last 
conference  it  was  elicited  that  that  applied 
only  to  wages  and  hours  but  not  conditions, 
which  were  to  continue  as  before. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  that  their  not  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  assist  the  workers  to  overcome  their 
handicap  should  be  so  lightly  regarded,  and 
that  they  should  have  preferred  to  accept  the 
present  leadership  and  advice  which  has  re- 
moved them  from  remunerative  and  honest 
employment.  But  they  have  the  full  right  to 
act  as  they  choose  and  to  turn  on  those  who 
have  helped  them.  It  is  up  to  those  who 
have  so  advised  to  realise  the  responsibility 
they  have  incurred,  and  see  that  these  trustful 
blind  people  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  action 
taken.  There  are  600  to  700  other  blind 
people  who  may  give  a  better  response  to  the 
reorganised  plans  which  will  bring  Henshaw's 
Institution  with  its  resources  more  fully  to 
their  aid." 


NOTES    FROM   BRANCH 
SECRETARIES 

East  Midland  Branch.  —  Nottingham 
City's  Day  in  aid  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  took  the  form  of  a  Gera- 
nium Day,  and  was  held  on  June  16th.  The 
Mayor's  Parlour  was  very  kindly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Hon.  Organiser,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Pearson.  Thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Pearson  and  her  band  of 
willing  workers  the  "  day  "  was  most  successful. 
>=§~     <=§~ 

Greater  London  Fund. — On  Thursday, 
the  6th  September,  the  new  Hall  at 
Chiswick  was,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chiswick  Circle  of  the  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind," 
formally  opened  by  the  Lady  Terrington. 
Councillor  G.  H.  Bailey,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Urban  District  Council,  presided,  sup- 
ported by  the  Mayor  of  Hammersmith, 
Alderman  Marshall  Hayes,  J.P.,  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Gough,  M.A.  (Vicar  of  Chiswick),  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Egan,  Col.  D.  Sprunt,  Mrs. 
Grant-Morden  (President  of  the  Circle),  and 
an  influential  gathering.  The  Lady  Terrington, 
in  performing  the  opening  ceremony,  urged 
her  hearers  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  helping  the  cause.  Eloquent  speeches  of 
support  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  Alder- 
man Marshall  Hayes,  Canon  Egan  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Preece,  who,  as  Joint  Organising  Sec- 
retary of  the  Fund,  paid  tribute  to  the  very 
excellent  organising  ability  of  Mr.  Lawrie 
Craig,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Chiswick 
Circle.  On  the  same  evening  a  dance  was 
held  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 

On  September  12th,  13th,  14th,  15  th,  and 
17th,  the  members  of  the  Showmen's  Guild 
held  a  Fair,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Urban 
District  Council,  on  the  Kingsbury  Ro?d 
Recreation  Ground,  Hendon,  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  the  Greater  London  Fund. 

On  the  25  th  September  a  supplementary 
Geranium  Day  was  held  in  those  places  whei  e 
it  was  not  found  possible,  owing  to  local 
difficulties,  to  arrange  for  the  Emblem  Day 
last  April.  «§=,     ^o 

We  learn  from  the  "  Folkestone  Herald  " 
that,  at  a  gathering  recently  held  at  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  an  armchair  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Alfred  Marsh  (Silver  medallist, 
T.C.L.),  on  his  retirement  as  organist  of  the 
church.  In  making  the  presentation,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church  referred  to  the  ex- 
cellent services  rendered  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  who  is  blind. 
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THE  ARTHUR  PEARSON   MEMORIAL  FUND 


OHE  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial 
Fund  is  now  closed.  It  was 
raised  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  name  which  will  always  stand 
prominent  in  the  list  of  workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  it  benefits  not 
only  the  charities  with  which  Sir- 
Arthur  Pearson  was  personally 
identified,  but  the  blind  com- 
munity throughout  the  Empire. 
Since  its  inauguration  in  Dec- 
ember, 1921,  up  to  May,  1923,  the  receipts  total- 
led £49,889  6s.  1  id.,  of  which  £48,099  9s.  od. 
came  from  donations  and  organised  collec- 
tions. After  the  payment  of  necessary  ex- 
penses, there  remained  for  distribution  the 
sum  of  £28,738  2S.  4d.,  which  was  divided 
as  follows  : — 

2^    per    cent,    on    entire    net    proceeds — 
£718  9s.  id. — to  Pearson's  Fresh   Air  Fund. 
One-third — £9,339    17s.  9d. — to    St.   Dun- 
stan's. 

One-third — £9,339  17s.  9d. — to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  remaining  third  to  blind  charities 
throughout  the  Empire  : — 

£6,849  os.  id.,  Blind  Charities  in  England 
and  Wales. 

£2,490  17s.  8d.,  Blind  Charities  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Empire  Overseas. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health  an  independent  Committee  was 
formed  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry,  considered  allocation  of  that  portion 
of  the  Fund  reserved  for  blind  charities  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  distribution  was  made 
in  accordance  with  their  recommendations  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  £1,000  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  towards  its  Extension  Fund. 

(b)  £500  to  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  for  the  purchase  of  pianos  for  the  Music 
Department. 

(r)  £2  5  o  to  Worcester  College  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Blind  Boys  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  Prize  Fund  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governors  of  the  College. 

(d)  The  balance  to  be  paid  into  an  account 
in  the  names  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Johnson,  pending  its  distribution  to 
blind  institutions  and  societies  in  England  and 
Wales  whose  applications  for  grants  towards 
capital  or  semi-capital  expenditure  have  been 
favourably    considered    by    the    Independent 


Committee  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Contributions  to  the  Fund  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  India  having  contri- 
buted the  largest  sum  raised  abroad.  Other 
cities  in  the  East  which  contributed  sub- 
stantial sums  were  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Kyoto,  and  Rangoon.  South  Africa  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  success.  By  a  special  ar- 
rangement made  with  Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
M.H.R.,  a  blinded  soldier  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  son  of  the  late  High  Com- 
missioner, Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  all  money 
raised  in  New  Zealand  is  to  remain  in  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Zealand 
blind  community.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  now 
engaged  in  raising  the  sum  of  £100,000. 

The  success  of  this  project  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  admiration  which  exists  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

With  reference  to  the  application  by  insti- 
tutions and  societies  for  the  blind  for  grants  in 
connection  with  the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial 
Fund,  the  following  letter  has  been  issued  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor,  Ministry  of  Health  : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
say  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund,  he  has 
consented  to  receive  applications  from 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  for  grants 
from  the  residue  of  that  part  of  the  Fund 
which  has  been  allocated  to  the  charities  for 
the  blind  in  England  and  Wales.  The  amount 
of  money  available  for  disposal  in  this 
manner  will  be  not  less  than  £5,099,  and 
it  is  intended  that  grants  will  be  made 
only  for  capital  or  semi-capital  purposes. 

"  All  applications  for  grants  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health,  White- 
hall, London,  S.W.i,  not  later  than  31st 
October  next,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  full  particulars  of  the  purposes  to  which 
any  grant  made  will  be  put  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  residue  between  the  grant  applied 
for  and  the  total  cost  involved  has  been  or 
will  be  raised. 

"  The  applications  will  be  examined  by  the 
Ministry,  and  suitable  recommendations  made 
to  the  Independent  Committee  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Fund  have  approved 
for  the  purpose  of  making  final  allocations. 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  all  grants  will 
be  associated  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson." 
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HARVARD  LECTURES  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 


k  S   Si  E  have  received  notification  of  the 
JL  *A  *J      Autumn  Course  of  Lectures  con- 

R£i  ducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  This  course  was 
Jt  first  instituted  in   1920-21. 

■~a*,^jn\  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  will  conduct  the  course  and  give  a 
majority  of  the  lectures.  With  Mr.  Allen 
will  be  associated  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education.  Other 
students  of  problems  of  the  blind  and  workers 
for  the  blind  will  give  occasional  lectures 
dealing  with  special  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  work  with 
the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted.  It  will  em- 
phasise the  problems  which  arise  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.  The  course  will  meet 
regularly  for  lectures  and  class  discussions  on 
Fridays  from  4  to  5.  Demonstrations  will  be 
conducted  in  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  practice  are 
ample  and  valuable. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the 
lectures,  and  reports  of  the  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises  will  be  required  for 
those  who  wish  credit  for  the  course.  Perkins 
Institution  has  a  very  complete  collection  of 
literature  on  the  blind,  and  this  will  be  open 
to  students  in  the  course. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  October  5  th,  at  4,  in  Room  12, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

As  last  year,  so  far  as  time  permits,  the 
following  topics,  and  possibly  others,  will  be 
covered  by  the  lectures  and  reading  : 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  To-day  ;  Types 
of  Blindness  ;  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind 
People  ;  What  the  Public  Should  Know  about 
the  Blind  ;  Recreations  and  Pastimes  among 
Blind  People  ;  The  Social  Status  of  the  Blind  ; 
Literature  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind  ;    The 


Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
Low  Vision  ;  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ; 
Public  and  Private  Provision  for  the  Blind  ; 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Adult ;  History  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind ;  Means  and 
Methods  used  in  Teaching  ;  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child — before  School  Age,  in  Resi- 
dential Schools,  in  Public  Day  Schools  ; 
Psychology  of  Blindness  and  of  the  Blind  ; 
The  Socialisation  of  the  Blind  Child  ;  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  ;  School  Curricula  ;  The 
Teaching  of  School  Subjects  ;  Border-line 
Pupils  ;  The  Deaf  Blind  ;  The  Movement  for 
the  Separate  Teaching  of  the  Semi-Sighted  ; 
The  Evolution  of  Embossed  Systems  of 
Reading ;  Libraries  of  Embossed  Books  ; 
Vocational  Training  and  Employment  of 
the  Blind. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope,  and 
content  of  the  course  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


IN  the  Museum  at  Newcastle,  one  of  the 
most  popular  specimens  shown  to  blind 
visitors  is  that  of  the  walrus,  especially 
beloved  by  blind  children.  There  are  in 
the  entrance  hall  two  tusks  of  the 
narwhale  said  to  have  formed  the  posts  of 
John  Wesley's  bed.  Another  collection  of 
invaluable  aid  in  instructing  the  blind  in 
natural  history  is  in  a  case  of  leopards  and 
alligators,  a  bear  and  various  other  quarry, 
which  were  shot  by  Lord  Durham  in  India. 
The  collection  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrg  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  the  Director  of  the 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  by  whose  desire  the 
specimens  were  utilised  in  this  very  admir- 
able way. 

<=S»     ■=§» 

MR.  Herbert  D.  Black,  whose  resignation 
from  St.  Dunstan's  took  effect  at  the  end 
of  August,  will  be  glad  if  all  past  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  will  send  to  him.  there, 
on  a  postcard,  their  present  address.  Any 
noticing  this  request  are  asked  to  kindly  notify 
non-readers  where  possible. 
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FIFTY    YEARS    OF    WORK    AND    WAGES 

(IV)    THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ERA 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  We  all  know  how  unwilling  we  are  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  disgraceful  story  about  a  person  whose  society 
we  like,  and  from  whom  ive  have  received  favours  ;  how  long  we  struggle  against  evidence,  how  fondly,  ivhen  the 
facts  cannot  be  disputed,  we  cling  to  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  explanation  or  some  extenuating  circum- 
stance with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal  education  naturally 
feels  towards  the  great  minds  of  former  days.  Th»  debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have 
guided  him  to  truth.  They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in  all 
vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  Those  friendships  are  exposed 
to  no  dangers  from  the  occurrences  by  which  other  attachments  are  weakened  or  dissolved." — Lord  Bacon. 


l  i  ■  ]  E  have  already  noted  in  connec- 
ft  ™.  w J  tion  with  the  primary,  secondary 
B  1  I  and  technical  education  of  the 
Bmfcl  WJ  blind,  how  the  instrument  of  phil- 
anthropy has  been  utilised  for  the 
common  good  of  the  blind. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  passing 
to  notice  the  dates  of  the  founding 
of  some  of  the  principal  Institu- 
^A^m  tions  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  these  great  monuments 
of  usefulness  had  their  beginnings  in 
a  very  primitive  origin,  and  that  their  growth 
has  been  one  of  consistent  development. 
Whatever  changes  may  be  contemplated  in  the 
future,  one  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  that  these 
great  organisations  cannot  be  set  aside.  Ab- 
sorb them,  we  may  ;  enlarge  the  boundary  of 
their  activities,  we  must ;  but  destroy  them  in 
order  to  set  up  some  new-fangled  schemes 
evolved  through  the  airy  imagination  of 
babbling  dreamers,  we  cannot.  Our  ex- 
periences would  be  utterly  and  completely 
worthless  to  us  did  they  not  lead  us  to  the 
contemplation  and  fashioning  of  methods  of 
procedure  such  as  are  calculated  to  minimise 


the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  order  that  future 
generations  may  profit  by  the  results  of  our 
actions.  Real  progress  is  made  in  this  way, 
and  all  history  is  the  established  record  to 
which  we  can  point  in  confirmation  of  this 
contention. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that 
everything  which  makes  for  goodness,  and 
efficiency  in  the  blind  community  is  badly  ad- 
ministered, but  surely  this  is  not  the  case  ? 
Many  things  are  wrong,  and  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  business  to  try  to  set  them  right,  but  the 
preponderating  number  of  things  we  undertake 
have  in  them  the  essential  essence  of  goodness 
and  bring  incalculable  happiness  to  thousands 
of  handicapped  people  for  whom  the  system 
exists. 

It  is  so  easy  to  embark  upon  a  process  of 
destructive  criticism  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  essay 
the  task  of  building  the  new  Jerusalem  where 
men  and  women  may  live  under  conditions  of 
comfort  and  concord.  The  wild  men  who 
indulge  in  these  violent  denunciations  are  often- 
times the  victims  of  a  system  that  has  not 
been  over-kind  to  them,  and,  therefore,  in  our 
analysis,  we  have  to  be  mindful  not  to  give  too 
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much  weight  to  the  utterances  of  those  who 
exercise  no  appreciable  influence  in  the 
moulding  of  a  reasoned  public  opinion.  We 
may  be  critical,  but  kind,  and  we  may  be  con- 
structive without  being  abusive. 

Some  of  the  principal  Institutions  estab- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1791  are 
as  follows  : — 
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School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Bristol. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark  (Leather- 
head). 

Norwich  Asylum  and  School. 

Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Aberdeen  Asylum. 

Molyneaux  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Glasgow  Asylum. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Belfast. 

Wilberforce  School,  York. 

Limerick  Asylum. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read, 
Swiss  Cottage. 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle. 

West  of  England  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Exeter 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester. 

County  and  City  of  Cork  Asylum. 

Catholic  Asylum,  Liverpool. 

Brighton  Asylum. 

The  Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 

Macan  Asylum,  Armagh. 

Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Cheltenham. 

Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  Dublin. 

St.  Mary's  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Plymouth  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

The  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Southsea. 

Swansea  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Cardiff. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Leeds. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Bolton. 

Stockport  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Preston. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood. 

Newcastle  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Carlisle. 

North  Shields  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind  of  Kent. 

Greenwich  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Sunderland  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo  Road. 

The  West  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Henshaw's  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Wolverhampton. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Oldham. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Whitby. 


1897  Middlesbrough  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

1897  Woikshops  for  the  Blind,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1898  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Northampton. 
1901  Wakefield  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
1901  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Hanley. 

1905  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Walsall. 

1905  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women,  London. 

1907  Accrington  Workshops. 

1908  Blackburn  Workshops. 

191 1  Henshaw's  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Manchester  (ex- 

tensions) 

1912  School  for  Blind  Children,  Gorleston-on-Sea. 

1913  Chester  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

1913  Newport  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

1914  Stourbridge  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

191 7  Wigan  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

1918  Dewsbury  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
1921  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Hartlepool. 
1921  Halifax  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
1921  Darlington  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Though  the  possibilities  of  imparting  in- 
dustrial training  were  known  and  recognised 
in  certain  specific  cases,  yet,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  no  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  could  be  said  to  obtain  prior  to  1870, 
and  the  first  serious  discussion  of  this  problem 
is  disclosed  in  the  records  of  a  Conference 
held  in  1872.  By  the  year  1883,  however,  the 
authorities  of  most  of  the  organisations  had 
come  to  the  view  that  a  distinct  obligation 
devolved  upon  them  for  providing  trade 
training  to  those  workers  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  such  instruction.  Some  of  the 
recognised  handicrafts  already  practised  in  the 
Institutions,  but  heretofore  not  taught  as  wage 
earning  crafts,  were  obviously  capable  of  being 
exploited  for  such  purposes,  and  already  a  useful 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated in  most  of  the  great  centres  of  industry. 

As  illustrative  of  the  conditions  prevailing, 
we  find  in  Birmingham,  for  example,  that  from 
Lady-day,  1872,  to  Lady-day,  1873,  the  wages 
paid  to  10  journeymen  and  three  women 
amounted  to  £304  10s.  7d.  The  sales  were 
£1,953  9s.  id.  The  same  Institution  from 
Lady-day,  1882,  to  Lady-day,  1883,  paid  in 
wages  to  blind  workmen  £448  15  s.  7d.,  and 
the  sales  were  £1,948  7s.  9d.  In  the  years 
1 893 -1 894,  the  wages  paid  to  the  blind  had 
risen  to  £789  2s.  id.,  and  the  sales  to 
£2,408  16s.  iod.,  apart  from  the  disposal  of 
goods  other  than  those  manufactured  by  the 
blind.  In  1 903-1 904,  the  wages  paid  to  blind 
workmen  were  £2,245  IS-  2d-,  and  the  sales 
amounted  to  £8,335  5s.  9d.  In  1916,  the 
wages  paid  to  blind  workers  were  £4,467,  and 
by  sales  of  goods  and  materials  £24,005.  For 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1922  (a  period  of 
serious  depression),  the  wages  and  augmen- 
tation paid  to  the  blind  amounted  to  £15,101, 
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and  the  sales  were  £32,995.  During  the  last- 
named  period  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  had  risen  to  187.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  from  1872  to  1883  the  progress 
made  was  comparatively  slight.  This  bears 
out  in  a  conclusive  fashion  the  contentions 
which  we  have  previously  urged,  and  may  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  what  happened  right 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Birmingham  Institution  typifies  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  general  rate  of  progress 
maintained  by  the  large  Institutions  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate this  point  further  at  a  later  stage  by  giving 
other  examples,  but  for  the  present  we  must  be 
content  to  observe  the  close  attention  which 
was  being  given  to  industrial  matters  about  the 
year  1883,  and  the  attempt  which  even  then 
was  being  made  to  define  the  function  of  the 
employment  agency  and  to  differentiate  as 
between  money  earned  in  the  form  of  real 
wages  and  supplementary  additions  given  in 
the  form  of  charity. 

In  the  year  1883  at  a  Conference  of  Workers 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind  held  in  the  Manor  House, 
York,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Martin,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
observations  : — 

"  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  wages 
to  the  blind,  here  also  I  desiderate  a  clear  line 
betwixt  trade  and  charity.  It  is  no  hardship 
for  me  to  let  a  blind  man  know  exactly  the 
monetary  value  of  his  labours.  It  were  wrong 
for  me  to  do  otherwise  ;  my  whole  arrange- 
ments would  be  thrown  out  of  joint.  Not 
otherwise  can  I  ascertain  the  proper  cost  price 
of  an  article  in  order  to  enable  me  to  dispose 
of  it  satisfactorily,  nor  can  I  properly 
ascertain  what  my  blind  workman  can  earn, 
and  to  what  extent  he  desires  to  have  his  wages 
augmented.  I  have  no  right  to  debit  trade 
with  charity,  and  I  have  no  right  to  credit  the 
blind  worker  with  more  than  he  can  earn  by 
placing  a  fictitious  value  upon  his  work,  even 
if  I  can  get  a  fictitious  price  by  using  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  a  charitable  institution." 

Here  we  have,  stated  in  a  very  concise 
manner,  the  viewpoint  of  at  least  one  of  the 
keenest  business  men  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  one  of  the 
largest  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  here  to  enter  into  the 
highly  controversial  history  of  later  days  in 
which  Mr.  Martin  was  involved,  the  extract 
being  merely  quoted  as   evidencing  the  fact 


that  a  clear  perception  was  dawning  on  the 
minds  of  the  management  of  Institutions  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  dissociating  trade 
relationships  from  charitable  activities. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
Scottish  Institutions  were  the  only  organi- 
sations which  were  attempting,  in  any  real 
sense,  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  by  charitable  gifts,  hence  it  became 
clear  to  the  management  of  these  organisa- 
tions that  the  selling  price  of  an  article  must 
not  be  dearer  to  the  purchasing  public  than  the 
self-same  article  could  be  obtained  from  an 
ordinary  emporium.  At  that  time  no  real 
estimate  had  been  made  of  the  earning  capa- 
city of  the  blind  worker  ;  indeed,  it  was  much 
too  early  to  attempt  seriously  to  assess  that 
value.  This  was  only  done,  or  attempted  to 
be  done,  at  a  later  stage  in  our  industrial  de- 
velopment, when  circumstances  and  experience 
had  made  it  incumbent  upon  responsible  people 
to  determine,  in  some  degree  at  least,  upon  what 
basis  a  reasonable  augmentation  of  Wages  must 
be  provided  It  took  long  years  to  convince 
those  associated  with  the  sale  of  commodities 
manufactured  by  the  blind  that  they  could  not 
use  the  charitable  appeal  to  influence  their 
business  relationships  with  the  public ;  but  we 
think  we  have  reached  at  length  a  different  con- 
ception, and  that  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  selling  goods  made  by  the  blind  now 
realise  that  not  only  must  they  give  to  the 
public  commodities  of  a  quality  equal  to  those 
produced  by  sighted  labour,  but  that  the  selling 
price  must  compare  not  less  favourably.  In 
other  words,  our  business  relationships  with 
the  public  must  be  those  of  the  ordinary  trader, 
otherwise  we  cannot  hope  to  survive.  The 
exigencies  of  competition  make  it  intensely 
difficult  to  subscribe  to  present-day  commercial 
standards ;  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  in  this  direction,  the  work  of  the  blind 
will  become  an  ignored  quantity  in  commerce, 
and  the  expense  of  employing  blind  workers 
will  be  much  too  costly  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  agencies  to  cultivate  and  develop. 

These  and  other  dangers  immediately  con- 
fronting us  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in 
subsequent  articles.  At  present  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  review  the  progress  made 
through  the  inception  of  modern  industrialism 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  blind  community,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  progress  is  being  made  along 
right  lines,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  being 
accelerated  quite  so  rapidly  as  some  of  us  desire. 
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THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA 

AN  interesting  account  has  been  sent  us 
of  the  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
the  blind  missionary  of  Burma.  The  account 
is  written  bv  the  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Purser,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

In  Burma,  out  of  a  population  of  thirteen 
millions,  about  twenty-five  thousand  are  blind, 
and.,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  forty-nine 
people  who  are  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  so 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  work  of  the 
Mission.  The  Burmese  people  are  not  as  a 
rule  unkind  to  the  afflicted,  but  without  out- 
side help  there  is  litt'e  hope  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  country  being  able  to  earn  a  living  in 
anv  other  capacity  than  as  beggars.  The 
Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma  has  for  its  object 
the  turning  of  all  the  blind  people  of  Burma 
that  it  can  get  hold  of  into  efficient  workmen 
and  good  citizens,  capable  of  earning  their 
own  living,  and  fortified  for  the  hard  battle  of 
life  by  the  inspiration  and  comfort  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  work  is  organised  in  three  departments  : 
educational,  technical,  and  work  for  girls. 
The  work  for  girls  has  also  its  two  sides,  tech- 
nical and  educational,  but  it  is  so  different  from 
the  work  for  boys  and  men  that  it  is  better  to 
consider  it  separately. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  given  through 
the  medium  of  Burmese,  and  the  study  of 
English  is  not  encouraged.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
reduced  the  Burmese  language  to  a  phonetic 
script,  which  is  written  in  Braille,  and  all  the 
pupils,  after  a  short  period  of  instruction, 
readily  and  fluently  read  and  write  this  script. 
It  is  easier  for  a  blind  boy  in  Burma  to  learn  to 
read  than  for  a  boy  who  can  see,  for  the  Braille 
script  is  much  simpler  than  the  ordinary  printed 
script.  The  blind  boys  emboss  and  print 
their  own  books,  and  thev  also  edit  their  own 
school  magazine,  "  The  Lightning,"  which 
has  now  appeared  steadily  month  by  month 
for  almost  two  years. 

Most  of  the  pupils  do  not  study  beyond  the 
fourth  standard,  as  the  object  of  the  school  is 
to  teach  them  to  earn  their  own  living  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  exceptionally  bright  boys  are 
chosen  to  undergo  higher  education  with  the 
object  of  becoming  teachers  or  of  qualifying 
themselves  to  enter  some  other  profession. 

The  technical  and  industrial  departments 
are  regarded  as  the  real  centre  of  the  instruc- 
tional part  of  the  Mission,  and  the  educational 
work  all  leads  up  to  this  ;  it  is  no  benefit  to  a 


blind  person  to  give  him  a  good  education 
if  at  the  end  of  it  he  has  to  earn  his  living 
by  begging  in  the  streets.  In  this  department 
the  Mission  has  been  beset  with  great  diffi- 
culties, as  the  principal  was  not  qualified  by 
his  previous  training  to  take  up  this  side  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  only  had  to 
learn  such  industries  as  chair-caning,  mat- 
making,  and  cane-work  himself,  but  he  has 
had  to  search  the  bazaars  for  cheap  material, 
and  has  had  to  explore  the  country  to  find 
native  products  which  will  take  the  place  of 
others  that  are  more  expensive  and  imported. 

"  Father  "  Jackson,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  his  pupils,  dresses  and  lives  as  a 
Burman  and  wears  the  clothes  of  a  respect- 
able Burman  of  the  lower  class  ;  he  sleeps  on 
the  floor  without  a  mosquito  curtain  ;  he  eats 
his  curry  and  rice  with  his  fingers,  seated  on 
the  floor  with  his  blind  pupils  ;  he  walks 
abroad  without  shoes,  coat,  umbrella  or 
sun-hat. 

The  work  for  blind  girls  is  carried  on  in  a 
separate  institution,  which  is  also  in  charge  of 
Father  Jackson. 


GREATER    LONDON    FUND    FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

A  successful  concert  took  place  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Rickmansworth,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  ist,  at  a  studio  which  was  generously  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Reckitt.  During 
an  interval  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  returned  thanks 
to  Mr.  Reckitt  for  the  kind  loan  of  his  studio, 
to  the  quintette  of  ladies  who  had  laboured  so 
wholeheartedly  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  concert,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  given  their  patronage.  He  assured 
his  hearers  that  such  efforts  did  incalculable 
good  in  helping  to  emancipate  the  civilian 
blind  from  the  parochial  treatment  which  they 
had  received  in  days  gone  by,  when,  in  many 
cases,  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon  relief 
obtained  from  the  Guardians. 

On  October  nth  a  most  successful  dance 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chiswick,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chiswick  Circle  of  Helpers 
of  the  Blind. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Mitchell,  Ltd.,  the  Annual  Masque  Carnival 
Ball  will  be  held  at  the  Palais  de  Danse,  Hammer- 
smith, on  November  27th  next,  for  which 
tickets,  price  5  s.  each,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SECOND    «  SUNSHINE  HOUSE  " 


HE  second  Sunshine  House  for  Blind 
Babies,  at  No.  2  Oxford  Road,  Birk- 
dale,  was  formally  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, September  27th,  by  the  Mayor  of 
Southport,  Alderman  J.  E.  Willett, 
C.B.E.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assembly.  The  Home,  which 
received  its  first  contingent  of  little 
ones  in  July,  was  full  at  the  date  of 
opening.  It  is  most  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  been  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  which  it  now  fulfils. 

A  large  marquee  had  been  erected  in  the 
grounds,  and  here  the  guests  were  received 
by  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Joint  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Institute. 

In  addition  to  the  Mayor  there  were  present 
the  Mayoress — Miss  Willett,  the  Mayors  and 
Mayoresses  of  Preston,  Bolton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Middleton,  and  St.  Helen's  ;  the 
Mayoresses  of  Wallasey  and  Birkenhead,  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Paton,  Alderman  Aveling,  J.P., 
Councillor  Miss  Hartley,  Councillor  Miss  Kate 
Rimmer,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Harston  Morris,  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Thornhill,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Thomp- 
son, the  Rev.  W.  Slater,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Pickering,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Baker,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wilson  (the  architect  responsible  for  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  carried  out  at  the  new 
Home),  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  (Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute),  Mrs. 
Claremont  (Secretary  of  the  Blind  Babies' 
Section),  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  (Supervisor  of 
Branches,  N.I.B.),  Mr.  Richard  Lowry  (Sec- 
retary of  the  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Insti- 
tute), Mr.  Alfred  Stone  (Secretary  of  the 
Northern  Branch),  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Lee  (Superin- 
tendent of  Hoole  Bank  Guest-House)  ;  the 
following  hon.  medical  officers  :  S.  Mewburn 
Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.  ;  W.  C.  Bentall,  Esq., 
O.B.E.,  F.R.C.S.  ;  T.  L.  de  Courcy,  Esq., 
B.A.,  M.D.  ;  W.  A.  Findlay,  Esq.,  L.D.S.  ;  E. 
Cronin  Lowe, Esq., M.B.E.,M.B.,B.S.,  London; 
and  the  following  members  of  the  local  General 
Committee  :  Mrs.  C.  E.  Nield  (Chairman), 
Mrs.  K.  Crook  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Charlton  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mrs.  Aveling,  Mrs. 
Mewburn  Brown,  Mrs.  Bersie,  Miss  Dowson, 
Mrs.  Fairrie,  Mrs.  B.  Goodfellow,  Miss  G. 
Glover,  Miss  K.  Gittins,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Mead,  Mrs. 


Macmillan,  Miss  Mace,  Mrs.  S.  Medrington, 
Mrs.  Popert,  Mrs.  Paragamian,  Mrs.  Ridler, 
Mrs.  H.  Simpson,  Miss  R.  Simpson,  Miss 
Swenson,  Mrs.  Whitlow,  and  many  well- 
known  people  from   Southport  and   district. 

Captain  Towse  said  that  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  was  working  all  over 
England,  and  the  Babies'  Home  was  one  of 
their  efforts.  They  had  another  Babies'  Home 
at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.,  which  was  full. 
They  had  started  that  Home  at  Oxford  Road 
for  the  North  of  England.  The  Home  was 
now  full,  and  they  had  seventeen  babies  on  the 
waiting  list ;  he  presumed  they  would  have 
to  open  another  Home.  He  thanked  the 
people  for  what  they  had  already  done,  and 
said  he  trusted  that  the  blind  babies  in  the 
North  of  England  would  continue  to  have 
their  care  and  attention,  and  that  they  would 
do  increasingly  good  work  for  them.  Amongst 
others  he  had  to  thank  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  that  Home  was  their  organiser, 
who  had  been  working  here  for  the  last  week, 
and  who  had  been  received  in  the  most  en- 
couraging way.  He  must  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  the  great  work  they 
had  done.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  ap- 
preciate what  they  saw  when  they  went  over 
the  Home.  He  did  not  know  of  any  Home 
more  completely  furnished  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Captain  Towse  then 
invited  the  Mayor  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony. 

The  Mayor  said  he  felt  it  was  a  great  honour 
to  perform  the  opening  ceremony  of  "  Sun- 
shine House."  The  work  to  be  carried  on 
there  must  appeal  to  everyone.  The  little 
ones  just  in  their  early  days  should  be  delight- 
ing in  the  wondrous  sights  around  them  in  this 
beautiful  world,  but  to  them  it  was  always  dark. 
To  help  them  that  Hpuse  was  being  opened,  to 
turn  what  some  would  call  an  affliction  to 
merely  a  handicap  in  life.  His  duty  was,  he 
thought,  to  welcome  the  Home  to  Southport, 
and  to  say  they  would  do  what  they  could  to 
help  it  on.  He  welcomed  there  that  day  the 
Mayors  and  Mayoresses  of  many  other 
boroughs,  and  he  hoped  their  presence  was  a 
good  augury  for  the  assistance  which  would  be 
given  to  the  Committee  by  those  outside  the 
town  of  Southport.  They  saw  there  that  day 
some  of  the  little  tenants  of  the  House,  and 
they  visualised  others  who  would  come  as  the 
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years  rolled  on,  and  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
they  would  know — 

How  full  and  rich  a  world 

Theirs  to  inhabit  is. 

Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom, 

Playmates'  glad  symphony, 

Cool  touch  of  western  wind, 

Sunshine's  divine  caress. 

How  should  they  know  or  feel 

They  are  in  darkness  ? 
The  Mayor  concluded  by  declaring  the  Home 
open,  and  wishing  it  God's  blessing. 

Two  of  the  children  in  the  Home  handed  a 
beautiful  bouquet  to  the  Mayoress,  who  suit- 
ably acknowledged  the  gift. 

Mr.  Mowatt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  and  the  visiting 
Mayors  and  Mayoresses  for  their  attendance  ; 
to  the  medical  staff  for  honorary  services  to  the 
Home  ;  to  the  local  Committee  for  their  deep 
interest  and  sympathy  ;  and  to  the  friends  who 
had  given  donations  and  gifts.  Mr.  Mowatt 
said  he  had  been  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  for  years,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  fill 
the  post  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  for  so 
many  years,  he  felt  that  the  responsibility  over- 
whelmed him,  and  that  the  task  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  must  admit  that  for  two  years' he 
had  had  the  most  strenuous  work  he  had  ever 
known  in  his  life,  but  he  had  had  the  most  loyal 
support  from  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
and  from  the  Council  and  Standing  Committee. 
The  work  had  indeed  been  strenuous  and  ex- 
tremely anxious.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  well 
known.  The  Press  kept  him  before  the  public, 
and  before  the  War  people  were  generous  and 
money  kept  flowing  in.  After  the  War  every- 
thing was  changed.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was 
gone,  and  the  people,  through  taxation  and 
hard  times,  had  not  the  morey  to  give.  But, 
thank  God,  the  work  of  the  National  Institute 
went  on,  and  was  going  on.  He  was  speaking 
that  day  as  an  optimist.  The  Babies'  Home 
was  only  one  branch  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Inrtitute,  but  he  frankly  stated  that  it  was  the 
most  important  work  the  Institute  was  doing. 
As  an  educationalist  and  as  one  who  was 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  he  em- 
phasised the  importance  of  Babies'  Homes.  In 
the  past  and  at  the  present  time  we  were  suffering 
through  the  blind  who  were  incapable  and  the 
blind  beggar  who  was  hopeless  and  helpless ;  and 
to  enable  the  blind  to  lead  u:eful, happy,  and  con- 
tented lives  they  must  be  educated;  and  more 
intensely  educated  than  the  sighted.  The 
Schools  for  the  Blind  had  done  a  great  work  in 


the  past,  but  the  handicap  those  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  had  had  to  face  was 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  had  been 
either  spoiled  or  neglected.  In  the  past  chil- 
dren had  been  sent  to  the  schools  who  were  not 
normal.  They  had  not  known  how  to  dress 
themselves,  how  to  eat,  how  to  behave.  They 
had  been  in  many  cases  like  little  animals,  and 
the  working  of  the  schools  had  to  start  with 
training  these  children  how  to  be  normal,  and 
in  this  way  three  years  were  lost  in  the  edu- 
cation of  those  little  ones.  In  opening  these 
Babies'  Homes,  however,  they  were  tackling 
the  problem  at  the  beginning.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent work. 

The  Mayor  of  Preston  (Alderman  John  Dew- 
hurst),  seconding  the  resolution,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  that  "  Sunshine  " 
Home  for  the  Blind  Babies  of  the  North  of 
England  was  located  in  Sunny  Southport. 
From  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
arrangements  for  those  heavily  handicapped 
little  ones,  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  satis- 
faction to  know  that  they  were  being  cared  for 
and  their  condition  ameliorated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mrs.  Nield,  Chairman  of  the  local  Committee, 
supported  the  resolution  which  was  passed. 

The  Matron,  Miss  Smith,  was  then  handed 
a  bouquet  from  the  staff  of  the  Home,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  gift  she  expressed  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  of  the  staff. 

The  Mayor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Captain  Towse,  and  also  to  Mr.  Mowatt. 

This  was  seconded  by  Sir  James  Paton. 

Afternoon  tea  was  then  served,  and  those 
present  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  new  Home. 

THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  September,  5 1  new  cases  came 
under  their  care  (25  men  and  26  women). 
Twenty-five  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£59  os.  9d. 

The  amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£125  19s.  od.  ;   in  relief,  £248  4s.  8d.  ;   and  in 
relief  administered  by  branches,  £137  10s.  nd. 
<=§«       ■=§<=» 

IN  last  month's  issue  of  the  "  Beacon  "  al- 
lusion was  made  to  a  Museum  in  the 
North  of  England  in  which  specimens  of  a 
walrus  and  other  animals  are  the  delight  of 
numbers  of  blind  children.  The  museum 
alluded  to  is  that  at  Sunderland,  and  not  at 
Newcastle  as  was  stated. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIONS 


Liverpool  Workshops  and  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  the  (Outdoor) 
Blind  and  the  Birkenhead  Society  for  the 
Blind. — Despite  the  bad  trade  which  has  been 
prevalent,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
blind  workpeople  in  full  employment  at  these 
Workshops.  Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£46,655.  The  number  of  blind  people  em- 
ployed on  31st  March  was  176.  The  amount 
earned  by  the  blind  at  Trade  Rates  was  £9,317 
and  £8,196  was  paid  to  the  workers  by  way 
of  augmentation.  The  Committee  place  on 
record  their  regret  at  the  death  of  Miss 
Wainwright,  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society. 


Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  —  This  Society  records  the 
celebration  last  year  of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 
The  report  to  hand  of  its  activities  shows  that 
there  are  219  blind  persons  on  the  register,  of 
whom  91  were  assisted  during  the  year  either 
financially  or  by  gifts  in  kind.  A  sum  of 
£106  was  expended  in  gifts  and  grants. 
Lessons  in  Moon  and  Braille,  basket  work, 
chair  caning,  etc.,  etc.,  were  given  by  a  blind 
Home  Teacher.     Subscriptions  and  donations 


amounted  to  £206.  The  sum  of  £340  was 
allocated  to  this  Society  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Tl  e  Society  will  now  devote  its  activities 
entirely  to  Brighton,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  necessary  to  change  its  title  to  that 
of  the  Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  District 
Workshops  for  the  Adult 
Blind. — A  useful  year's  work  is  reported 
by  this  society.  Sales  to  the  value  of 
£5,679  were  effected  during  the  year.  A 
loss  in  trading  of  £485  is  reported,  due 
to  a  reduction  in  selling  prices  and  cost 
of  production.  Wages  paid  to  blind 
workers  amounted  to  £1,767,  and  grants 
in  augmentation  to  £"2,793.  Owing  to 
slackness  of  trade,  some  of  the  workers 
were  put  on  ohort  time,  a  subsidy  being 
paid  to  them  during  the  whole  period. 
All  are  now  at  work  again.  The  follow- 
ing grants  were  received  :  — From  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  £1,300; 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  £912;  the  New- 
castle Guardians,  £"52  10s. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  Report  to  hand  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  covers  the  40th 
year  of  its  existence  The  number  of  readers 
continues  to  increase,  and  a  new  record  in 
circulation  has  been  achieved,  111,546  volumes 
having  been  issued  in  the  past  year.  The 
highest  despatch  for  a  single  day  was  763 
volumes.  The  number  of  direct  new  readers 
has  increased  by  432,  while  some  225  Public 
Libraries,  Societies,  Schools,  and  Institutions, 
including  those  served  through  the  Northern 
Branch,  are  supplied  with  regular  consign- 
ments of  books  and  music.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Library  is  now  92,000. 
The  production  of  hand-embossed  volumes 
by  voluntary  workers  has  continued,  1,180 
volumes  having  been  added  to  the  Library 
by  their  efforts  during  the  period  under  review. 
In   connection   with   the   National   Library 


Report  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  according 
to  the  report  just  issued  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  5,533  Braille  and  Moon 
volumes,  magazines,  newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets were  supplied  to  the  Library  free  of  charge 
by  the  Institute  during  the  year. 

Evening  entertainments,  including  lectures 
and  readings,  were  enjoyed  by  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

It  is  recorded  that  136  new  readers  have 
joined  the  Library's  Northern  Branch.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  issued  during 
the  year  by  this  Branch  was  38,976.  Educa- 
tional work  was  maintained  during  the  winter 
months,  lectures,  concerts,  elocution  lessons, 
etc.,  being  greatly  appreciated. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Library  Extension 
Fund,  and  the  Report  concludes  with  a  short 
note  concerning  the  history  of  the  Library. 
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HOME  TEACHING    SOCIETY  FOR 
THE    BLIND 

THIS  branch  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  continues  its  work  of 
visiting,  teaching  and  assisting  the  blind  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  their  own  homes  in  London 
and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Herts., 
Berks.,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hants.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  visited  during  the 
year  totals  5,301,  and  the  number  of  visits 
paid  70,500.  Books,  magazines,  etc.,  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types,  to  the  number  of  47,905  were 
circulated  among  the  blind,  either  by  the 
Society's  home  teachers  or  direct  through  the 
post.  During  the  period  under  review  332 
pupils  were  taught  to  read  Braille  and  Moon, 
39  to  cane  chairs,  11  to  do  rush-seating,  186 
to  knit,  make  wool  rugs,  baskets  and  string 
and  straw  bags,  to  net  and  to  repair  boots,  2 
learnt  typewriting,  1 5  were  instructed  in  the 
Deaf-Blind  Manual  System,  12  in  arithmetic, 
5  in  spelling  and  2  in  Braille  music. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
instituted  a  Home  Workers'  Department, 
which,  as  it  is  designed  to  benefit  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes,  is  conducted  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  its  agents.  The  Home  Workers'  Depart- 
ment provides  the  blind  worker  in  his  own 
home  with  materials  and  tools,  and  assists  him 
in  disposing  of  the  finished  article. 

The  first  examination  of  Home  Teachers 
by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  is 
reported.  A  full  account  of  the  examination 
results  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  "  The 
Beacon." 

Subscriptions,  donations  and  collections 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £466,  legacies 
to  £233.  A  grant  of  £4,450  was  received 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
£3,235  10s.  from  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
£110  from  Gardner'6  Trust  for  the  Blind. 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  Blind  Home  Teachers 
totalled  £6,557. 


There  is  no  joy  in  this  world  like  learning. 
The  great  joy  of  life  is  that  it  is  a  task  that  is 
never  done. — Stanley  Baldwin. 


The  first  and  last  word  in  literature,  as  in 
life,  is  character. — "  Times  "  Lit,  Supplement- 
on  Lord  Morley. 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

THIS  branch  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  situated  at 
104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  is  engaged  in 
the  production  and  publication  of  books  in 
the  Moon  type.  In  last  year's  report  mention 
was  made,  of  the  serious  decline  in  annual  pro- 
duction due  to  lack  of  funds.  It  is,  therefore, 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  number  of  bound 
volumes  produced  from  April  1st,  1922,  to 
March  31st,  1923,  is  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year's  production,  while  a  much  greater 
number  of  pamphlets  has  been  issued.  As 
mentioned  in  our  review  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Annual  Report, 
the  number  of  bound  Moon  volumes  pro- 
duced during  the  year  was  3,451,  and  of 
magazines  and  pamphlets,  36,647,  whilst  4,172 
Moon  Book  Plates  were  prepared.  1,238 
bound  volumes,  pamphlets  and  magazines  to 
the  value  of  £745  were  supplied  free  of  charge 
to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

A  wide  variety  of  literature  is  published  by 
the  Moon  Society,  which  is  also  the  only  pub- 
lisher in  the  world  of  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Moon  type.  This  edition 
occupies  58  volumes.  An  item  which  is  much 
appreciated  is  the  Moon  Magazine,  a  monthly 
periodical  containing  short  stories  and  articles. 
In  addition,  the  Society  has  decided  to  publish 
every  week  a  newspaper  in  Moon  type. 

During  the  year  under  review  successful 
experiments  have  been  conducted  with  a  view 
to  improving  and  cheapening  the  present 
methods  of  Moon  production. 


THE  VALENTIN  HAUY 
RADIO  CLUB 

WE  learn  from  the  "  Valentin  Haiiy  Re- 
view" that  a  group  of  French  Blind 
Wireless  Listeners-in  has  been  formed  as  a 
branch  of  the  French  Society  Studying  Wire- 
less Telegraphy.  There  are  already  100  mem- 
bers. Those  resident  in  Paris  may  attend  the 
classes  organised  by  the  Society,  and  make  use 
of  its  laboratory,  whilst  provincial  members 
can  be  connected  to  one  of  the  56  branches  of 
the  Society  and  brought  into  contact  with  one 
of  its  5,000  members. 

Propaganda  wcrk  for  the  employment  of 
blind  musicians,  and  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  in  Braille  are  among  the  plans  con- 
templated by  this  branch  of  the  Society. 
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CALIFORNIA  State  Library,  Sacra- 
mento.— We  are  informed  that  this 
Library  has  been  obliged  to  curtail  their 
activities.  Home  Teaching  work  is  being 
discontinued,  but  the  librarian  wishes  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  their  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department  will  help  all  beginners 
and  other  readers  to  the  very  best  of  its  ability 
through  correspondence.  New  embossed 
books  will  be  bought  as  heretofore,  and  will 
be  circulated  as  usual. 

THE  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Castillio 
Asylum,  Lisbon.  —  This  Institution 
was  founded  in  1888  under  royal  auspices  for 
furthering  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The 
number  of  pupils  admitted  was  twelve.  The 
objects  of  the  Institution  are  to  educate  blind 
children  and  to  teach  them  useful  occupations. 
The  instruction  includes  primary  teaching, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English,  music,  litera- 
ture, crochet,   knitting,   etc. 

With  the  aid  of  private  assistance,  public 
charity  and  a  small  subsidy  from  the  State,  the 
Institution  has  developed  and  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  an  active  centre  of  instruction. 

HA  D  L  E  Y  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind. — We  have  received 
the  latest  pamphlet  issued  by  this  School, 
which  has  nearly  completed  two  years  of 
useful  work.  This  was  at  first  of  an  experi- 
mental nature,  requests  for  various  courses 
of  study  soon  revealing  what  text-books  were 
required.  As  a  result  of  these  requests  the 
following  books  have  been  embossed  and 
printed  :  a  text-book  on  Business  Correspon- 
dence ;  a  text-book  on  English  Grammar  ;  a 
text-book  on  Salesmanship  ;  a  text-book  on 
Short  Story  Appreciation  and  Short  Story 
writing  ;  a  text-book  on  the  Literary  Study  of 
the  Bible  ;  a  text-book  on  Psychology.  These 
books  have  been  transcribed,  written,  or  edited 
by  the  school ;  they  are  loaned  to  the  pupils, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are 
carried  free  through  the  post. 

The  following  statistics  give  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  books  circulated  and  the  work  of 
the  students  : — 

Average 
Plates  Books      No.  of  Plates 

Embossed        Printed         per  Book 

19"    929        420        52 

1923  (1st  half  of  year)  .  .   503        226        58 


During  1922  sixty-two  courses  were  com- 
pleted by  fifty-seven  pupils.  These  included 
courses  in  Braille  Reading,  American  Litera- 
ture, American  History,  Salesmanship,  Type- 
writing,   and    Business    Correspondence. 

There  are  at  present  298  pupils  on  the  regis- 
ter who  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Melbourne. — We  have  received 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Victorian  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  note  that  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  its 
work.  A  very  high  standard  is  attained  by 
pupils  attending  the  school,  where  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  education  are  employed. 
Besides  the  usual  school  subjects  great  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  children,  and  swimming,  gymnastics, 
rowing  and  dancing  are  favourite  pastimes. 
There  is  a  Kindergarten  to  which  children  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

The  Musical  Department  has  been  particu- 
larly successful  during  the  year  under  review. 
The  small  and  large  orchestras  organised  by 
this  department  have  been  much  in  demand  for 
concerts  and  social  functions,  and  a  Jazz 
Orchestra,  formed  during  the  year,  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  Committee  have 
given  promising  pupils  every  opportunity  for 
higher  education  under  the  best  teachers  at  the 
University  Conservatorium  of  Music. 

Record  sales  are  reported  from  the  Indus- 
trial Department,  a  total  of  £25,215  having 
been  realised.  The  wages  earned  by  blind 
workers  at  actual  log  rates  amounted  to  £5,095. 
During  the  year  the  Committee  decided  to 
introduce  machine  knitting  as  an  additional 
industry.  The  number  of  pupils  and  workers 
on  the  Institute's  register  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  was  180.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  eight  of  the  officials  who  occupy  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Institute  are  blind. 

We  note  with  interest  and  pleasure  that 
many  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sydney  Institution  for  the 
Blind  complimenting  him  and  his  son,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Hedger,  Superintendent  of  the  Victorian 
Blind  Institute,  on  their  work  done  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  respectively. 
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THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  TWO-SCORE 
BLIND  PEOPLE 

WE  have  received  the  following  article 
from  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  are  convinced  our 
readers  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  profit : — 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  a  tabulation  of 
the  different  diversions  blind  people  have 
would  be  helpful  both  to  teachers  of  the  young 
blind  and  to  the  older  people  in  the  world  who 
no  longer  see.  In  order  to  make  such  a  tabu- 
lation I  requested  in  the  April,  1923,  number 
of  the  "  Ziegler  Magazine  "  that  its  readers 
should  write  me  what  their  diversions  are. 
Out  of  the  15,000  computed  readers  of  the 
magazine  only  forty-two  sent  in  replies. 
These  replies,  though  so  few  in  number,  are 
excellent,  full,  and  valuable.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  their  writers 
were  institution-trained,  active,  busy  citizens  ; 
and  while  a  few  are  still  students,  a  few  de- 
scribe themselves  as  now  laid  on  the  shelf 
because  of  old  age,  who  would  be  unhappy 
indeed  were  they  unable  to  wile  away  their 
accumulating  hours  of  leisure. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  42  replies  are  from 
men,  16  from  women  ;  two  are  handwritten, 
three  dictated,  four  in  point  or  braille,  and  33 
typewritten — which  means  that  most  of  those 
replying  are  owners  of  a  typewriter.  One  of 
the  best  letters,  however,  is  in  point. 

Having  tabulated  and  studied  the  replies, 
I  find  that  they  mention  102  different  diver- 
sions ;  that  as  a  rule  the  men  tell  of  having 
twice  as  many,  both  innumber  and  variety,  as  the 
women  do  ;  that,  while  they  resort  more  often 
to  the  purely  passive  pastimes,  like  listening  to 
radio  or  phonograph,  they  also  indulge  far 
more  in  the  active  outdoor  sports,  like  rowing, 
fishing  and  biking,  than  the  women  do.  One 
even  enjoys  opossum-hunting  with  dogs  at 
night.  But  in  self-entertainment — reading, 
puzzles,  solitaire,  story-writing,  etc., — the 
women  stand  in  some  respects  better  than  the 
men.  One  woman  finds  her  greatest  relax- 
ation in  swimming,  as  eight  men  also  do. 
Eight  returns,  most  of  them  from  men,  stress 
the  love  of  nature — the  solitude  of  the  woods 
with  their  occasional  bird  notes,  and  the  music 
and  murmurs  of  the  leaves  and  water  courses. 
Strangely  enough  no  one  mentions  smoking, 
even  as  a  pastime. 

In  general  the  diversions  oftenest  men- 
tioned are  the  social  ones,  like  cards,  dancing, 
clubs  ;    second  in  frequency  come  out-of-door 


activities,  particularly  walking  with  a  friend  ; 
third,  self-entertainment ;  fourth,  the  purely 
passive  ;  fifth,  the  home  occupations, — for  even 
a  few  of  the  men  enjoy  housework  ;  sixth,  the 
sought  entertainment,  like  concerts  or  visiting 
places  of  interest ;  seventh,  the  social  service 
pursuits,  such  as  teaching  fellow  blind  people 
gainful  occupations  and  pastimes,  or  enter- 
taining children.  The  most  popular  single 
diversion  is  reading. 

The    following    are    interesting    comments 

from  some  of  the  letters  : — 

Because  idle  moments  are  liable  to  become 

morbid    ones,    diversions    keep    off   bitter 

thoughts.     They  turn  hours  into   minutes 

rather  than  minutes  into  hours. 

When  you   round   out  the   other  half  of  the 

blind  man's  life,  you  are  doing  a  real  work. 

Therefore  study  the  blind  child's  diversions 

while  at  school  for  a  clue  to  his  inherited 

bent,  and  encourage  him  in  them. 

His  school  training  is  apt  to  be  too  intellectual. 

Foster   his    social   tendencies,    especially   if 

they  are  like  those  of  seeing  children  ;   for 

the   diversions   of  blind   men  and  women 

should  be  the  same  as  those  of  seeing  people. 

Blindness  is  more  a  social  than  an  economic 

barrier. 
Athletic  competition  should  be  sought  for  and 
continued  mainly  for  its  social  contact,  not 
only  in  school  or  college  but  afterwards. 
People  are   judged   largely  by  the  way  they 

spend  their  leisure  time. 
The  blind  might  well  become  experts  in  table 
games,  such  as  checkers  and  chess,  and  by 
beating  most  comers  might  gain  directly  in 
credit  and  indirectly  in  business.  They 
should  certainly  cultivate  the  universal 
pastimes  of  cards  and  dancing. 
Some  diversions  should  be  related  to  exercise, 
like  walking  ;  and  swimming  is  strongly 
recommended  as  most  refreshing  and  up- 
lifting, begetting  that  health  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  life's  assets. 
Finally,  frequent  correspondence  with  friends, 
and  hosts  of  them, — nationally  in  the  mother 
tongue,  but  internationally  in  Esperanto, — is 
stressed  as  a  most  delightful  and  mutually 
satisfactory  pastime,  since  it  brings  "  Light 
in  Darkness,  Hope  in  Despair  and  Help  in 
Need." 

The  prevailing  thought  of  these  two-score 
writers  is  that  healthful  diversions  brighten 
quite  the  half  of  life,  and  that  those  who  spend 
their  leisure  without  them  are  the  really  blind. 
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A  CENSORSHIP  OF  CHARITIES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


NDER  the  above  title,  Mr.  L.  G. 
Brock,  C.B.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review,"  contributes 
an  article  of  exceptional  and  quite 
outstanding  merit.  The  censor- 
ship of  charities  has  long  been  a 
subject  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
philanthropic  world,  and  it  is  both 
useful  and  illuminating  to  read 
Mr.  Brock's  survey  of  the  subjec*-. 
We  propose  here  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  contentions  urged  by  the  writer  in  the 
"  Fortnightlv  Review."  Though  we  may 
differ  in  some  degree  with  certain  points  of 
view  expressed  by  him,  we  are  on  the  whole 
convinced  that  his  candid  discussion  of  the 
problem  will  prove  helpful  and  instructive  to 
those  who  desire  light  and  leading  on  so  im- 
portant a  topic. 

Mr.  Brock  commences  by  saying,  "  To  the 
normal  mind  there  is  always  something  repug- 
nant in  the  idea  of  systematising  charity.  It 
sounds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  it 
smacks  too  much,  in  Lamb's  famous  phrase, 
of  '  raking  into  the  bowels  of  truth  to 
save  a  halfpenny.  '  "  These  very  trite  obser- 
vations are  perhaps  in  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood. We  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Brock  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  an  abuse 
should  be  permitted  to  go  unchecked  because 
there  is  a  risk  that  the  motives  of  those  who 
are  tackling  the  evil  may  be  misunderstood. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  too  frequently  a  dis- 
position when  discussing  charity  adminis- 
tration to  be  concerning  ourselves  with 
trifling  details  to  the  utter  and  complete 
neglect  of  fundamental  principles.  Important 
issues  are  ignored  whilst  trifling  considera- 
tions are  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  real  significance.  In  these  matters  we 
are  content  "  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning." 
Mr.  Brock  is  not  oblivious  of  this  fact,  as  is 
disclosed  in  later  paragraphs  of  his  admirable 
article. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  is 
perhaps  too  seriously  obsessed  with  the  view 
that  because  people  are  voluntarily  under- 
taking duties  and  responsibilities,  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  should  not  be  exacted  of 
them.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  natural  disin- 
clination to  demand  too  high  a  standard  of 
people  who  are  doing  useful  or  necessary  work 


even  though  they  are  doing  it  badly."  Un 
fortunately  this  hesitancy  to  demand  such  a 
standard  of  efficiency  constitutes  one  of  the 
gravest  indictments  of  the  present  system  of 
administration  ;  it  complacently  tolerates  an 
entree  into  the  work  of  social  regeneration  of 
men  and  women  who  have  no  capacity  what- 
ever for  the  tasks  before  them,  their  sole 
qualification  being  that  they  are  persons 
possessed  of  means  and  leisure.  Until  we 
recognise  that  the  mere  possession  of  money 
and  leisure  are  wholly  insufficient  equipment 
for  the  work,  we  shall  continue  to  muddle 
along  in  the  old  familiar  fashion. 

Taking  cognisance  of  existing  conditions 
and  the  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Brock  well 
observes,  "  But  with  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  raising  funds  for  necessary  charities  there 
are  signs  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  good  intentions  do  not  compensate  for 
sloppy  organisation  or  extravagant  manage- 
ment." If  the  voluntary  system  is  to  preserve 
and  maintain  its  best  and  highest  traditions,  it 
must  in  the  future  demand  a  lofty  standard  of 
efficiency  both  in  its  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration, otherwise  the  danger  from  State 
intervention  and  municipal  control,  which  the 
writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  appears 
to  dread  so  much,  will  inevitably  and  quite 
properly  ensue.  It  is  notewor.hy  in  this  con- 
nection, so  far  as  charities  for  the  blind  are 
concerned,  that  the  only  real  and  effective 
control  which  we  have  had  has  emanated  from 
the  State  and  the  municipal  authorities ;  and 
whatever  weaknesses  may  be  said  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  statutory  enactment  under 
which  these  matters  are  regulated,  it  is  irre- 
futable that  such  action  has  accomplished  far 
more  within  the  past  three  years  than  has  been 
achieved  in  the  whole  decade  of  voluntary 
enterprise  ;  not  only  is  the  administration 
better  in  consequence  of  State  regulation,  but 
bogus  charities  for  the  blind  are  now  prac- 
tically non-existent. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  fixed  pro- 
portion of  our  national  income  set  aside  for 
charitable  purposes.  In  proportion  to  the  sum 
total  of  national  wealth  created,  we  stand, 
relatively,  in  the  position  of  Lazarus  pleading 
for  alms.  Roughly  speaking,  our  national 
income  appears  to  be  about  two  thousand 
million  pounds  per  annum.  It  is  quite 
essential,    having    regard    to    the    numerous 
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claims  upon  public  and  private  benevolence 
and  the  waste  of  money  consequent  upon  the 
multiplication  of  organisations  designed  to 
deal  with  one  and  the  same  problem,  that 
sooner  or  later,  if  voluntary  agencies  do  not 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  these 
evils,  the  State  will  have  to  undertake  to 
regulate  and  control  the  various  charitable 
agencies.  We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Brock 
that  it  would  be  better'  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  general  consent  and  mutual  good- 
will rather  than  to  have  recourse  to  State 
compulsion ;  though,  in  the  last  resort,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  object  can  be  attained  without 
some  such  compulsion. 

Elsewhere  we  have  said  that  in  our  judg- 
ment we  are  nearing  the  economic  limits  of 
voluntary  charity,  and  State-aided  services  of 
all  descriptions  must,  we  think,  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
then  it  go:s  without  saying  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  organisations  must  be  placed 
upon  a  more  democratic  basis.  This  con- 
tention is  ably  supported  and  maintained  by 
the  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  when 
he  says,  "  There  is  no  fixed  proportion  of  our 
national  income  available  for  the  support  of 
charities  ;  the  aggregate  of  contributions  to 
all  types  of  philanthropic  enterprise  is  in- 
fluenced by  fluc'uitions  of  the  moral  tem- 
perature of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  But  it  remains  true  that  all 
charities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  compete 
agains :  one  another,  and  no  one  type  can  attract 
large  sums  of  money  without  some  diversion 
of  funds  from  other  and  competing  claims." 
This  point  of  view  accords  with  the  experience 
of  most  of  U3  w  o  take  more  than  a  casual 
interest  in  the  problem.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,  as  wealth  passes  from  one  set 
of  holders  to  another,  that  no  substantial  in- 
creases in  voluntary  charity  can  be  looked  for  in 
the  future  such  as  are  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  that  lie 
before  us. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  suggestion  made 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  article  at  all  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Regarded 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  we  may  be  able  so  to 
re-organise  our  affairs  under  the  voluntary 
system  as  -to  secure  better  results  by  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  treatment,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  even  here  the  basis  of 
representation  must  be  so  broadened  as  to  take 


account  of  national  and  local  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  the  municipalities  for 
the  relief  of  distress  and  the  mitigation  of  all 
those  disabilities  with  which  voluntary  agencies 
are  now  concerned.  In  other  words,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  modern  tendencies  are  such 
as  inevitably  compel  us  to  recognise  that  these 
problems  can  only  be  effectively  treated  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  voluntary  assistance 
together  with  State  and  municipal  aid.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  so  far  as  the  blind  community  is  con- 
cerned, and  no  one,  even  with  the  most  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  situation,  can  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Brock  makes  some  interesting  obser- 
vations in  respect  of  charities  during  the  war 
period.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  agree 
with  the  whole  of  the  deductions  he  makes, 
but  his  opinions  are  frankly  expressed  and 
disclose  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  average  journalist  never  seems  to  have 
attained. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
says,  "  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  period 
of  the  war,  the  total  contributions  to  charity 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  peace  level ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  attraction  of 
enormous  sums  to  great  central  funds,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Relief  Fund, 
resulted  in  some  diversion  of  public  gener- 
osity from  its  usual  objects.  In  many  cases 
this  did  not  operate  at  once  ;  but  nationally,  as 
well  as  locally,  abnormal  generosity  and  whirl- 
wind appeals  are  always  followed  by  a  period 
of  exhaustion  and  reaction.  This  reaction  has 
been  made  still  more  acute  by  the  altered  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  classes  who  by  habit 
and  tradition  have  been  the  main  support  of 
charities  in  the  past,  have  been  hard  hit  by 
taxation  and  the  depreciation  of  currency.  In 
the  main  the  income  of  the  older  charities  has 
been  remarkably  well  maintained  ;  but  expenses 
have  increased  enormously,  and  few  charities 
have  been  able  to  expand  their  revenue  suffi- 
ciently to  balance  the  increased  working  costs. 
With  the  fall  in  prices,  the  margin  between 
income  and  expenditure  is  gradually  narrowing, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  still  so  wide  that  the 
realisable  assets,  which  form  the  only  reserve, 
are  nearing  exhaustion.  There  never  has  been 
a  time  when  it  was  so  essential  that  public 
generosity  should  be  concentrated  upon 
charities  which  are  really  worthy  of  support." 
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We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
above  paragraph  in  extenso  becauses  it  places 
in  clear  relief  some  of  the  most  pertinent  ob- 
servations which  need  to  be  more  and  more 
impressed  upon  those  who,  from  their  actions 
at  least,  would  appear  to  think  that  the  well  of 
charity  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  upon 
which  they  are  free  to  draw  by  means  of  any 
"  stunt  "  which  they  may  seek  to  thrust  upon 
the  general  public. 

The  stability  of  great  institutions  cannot  be 
maintained  by  these  spasmodic  efforts.  It  is 
the  constant,  steady,  reliable  and  systematic 
work  which  goes  to  the  stabilising  of  those 
great  organisations  which  in  time  of  necessity 
are  able  to  respond  to  the  public  needs  by 
giving  value  for  the  money  they  receive. 

There  is  much  common  sense  in  :he  follow- 
ing observations  made  by  Mr.  Brock  which 
those  who  imagine  that  modern  publicity 
methods  are  miking  for  permanence  and  stabil- 
isation of  voluntary  institutions  will  do  well 
to  read.  The  comments  are  only  too  true, 
and  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  "  There's  the  rub." 

"  Unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  any  authori- 
tative guidance,  the  tendency  is  all  the  other 
way.  The  latest  novelty,  if  it  makes  a  senti- 
mental appeal,  and  the  newest  stunt  boomed  by 
the  flamboyant  methods  cf  the  modern  'pub- 
licity experts  '  are  too  apt  to  attract  the  funds  so 
urgently  needed  by  older  and  more  prosaic 
organisations.  If  some  poor  woman  cannot 
pay  her  dog  licence,  a  pathetic  paragraph  by  a 
police-court  reporter  produces  enough  con- 
tributions to  pay  the  licence  for  the  next  fifty 
years  ;  but  an  orphanage  can  close  its  doors 
without  getting  a  five-line  paragraph." 

Undoubtedly,  the  kernel  of  the  situation  is 
reached  in  the  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  one  of  the  easiest  things 
imaginable  to  set  up  a  charitable  fund  for  any 
and  every  almost  trivial  object  that  the  mind 
of  man  could  conceive,  although  in  a  thousand 
and  one  ways  that  self-same  object  has  been 
much  more  effectively  treated  through  the 
agency  of  a  longer-established  and  better 
equipped  organisation.  In  reality,  what  we 
need  is  fewer  organisations,  more  consolida- 
tion and  permanent  support  for  those  of  real 
worth. 

Tc  be  continued. 


Poetry  should  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording 
of  his  own  highest  thoughts  and  appear  almost 
a  remembrance. — John  Keats. 


UNSTAMPED    RECEIPTS    FOR 
CHARITIES 

THE  following  letter  appeared  in  "  The 
Times  "  of  October  19th  : — 

Sir, — To  clear  up  a  doubt,  often  expressed, 
whether  receipts  for  sums  of  £z  and  upwards 
subscribed  for  charitable  purposes  should  be 
stamped,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  letter  on 
the  subject  recently  received  from  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  : — 

"  September  14,  1923. — I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  acquaint  you  that 
there  is  no  statutory  exemption  from  stamp 
duty  in  favour  of  receipts  for  sums  of  £z  or 
upwards,  given  in  connexion  with  religious  or 
charitable  objects. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  practice  of  the  Board 
to  proceed  for  recovery  of  the  penalty  incurred 
in  any  case  in  which  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
mere  voluntary  gift — whether  by  way  of  sub- 
scription or  donation — to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution or  fund  has  been  given  upon  unstamped 
paper,  provided  that  no  advantage  accrued  to 
the  subscriber  or  donor  from  the  transaction. 
This  concession  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  receipt  given  on  behalf  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  moneys  paid  or  remitted  thereto  by 
a  duly  authorised  collector  or  agent. 

Moreover,  should  a  stamped  receipt  be  de- 
manded by  the  subscriber  or  donor,  it  must  be 
given.  Further,  in  all  cases  of  subscriptions 
given  bv  an  official  representing  a  number  or 
class  of  donors,  a  stamped  receipt  should  be 
given." 

The  principle  seems  clear.  A  receipt  sent 
direct  to  a  voluntary  subscriber  need  not  be 
stamped  unless  he  demands  a  stamped  receipt. 
With  receipt  stamps  at  2d.,  this  is  a  valuable 
concession  to  charities.  But  where  the  payer 
is  accountable  to  third  persons  cr  derives  an 
advantage  from  the  transaction,  and  may 
therefore,  in  either  case,  be  called  upon  to 
prove  the  payment,  a  stamp  is  necessary. 
Your  obedient  servant, 


October 


JOHN   C.   FOX. 


Rota  Rinaldi,  of  Milan,  who  is  only 
.  eleven  years  old,  is  creating  a  sensation  in 
European  musical  circles  ;  he  has  written  an 
oratorio  which  is  said  to  embody  the  general 
form  of  great  Italian  church  music.  Despite 
his  blindness  Rinaldi  will,  it  is  said,  conduct 
his  own  work  when  it  is  sung  by  the  Turcoing 
Choral  Society  this  autumn. 
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"HEARING"  THE  HARVEST 

By  A  BLIND  MAN 

THE  following  article  was  contributed  to 
a  recent  number  of  the  "  Daily  Ex- 
press "  : — 

On  these  scented  September  mornings  I  am 
out  early.  Although,  for  me,  the  work  of  the 
harvest  is  slight,  I  love  to  be  up  near  the  reapers 
where,  although  Isee  nothing,  Lean  drink  my 
fill  of  harvest  scents  and  narvest  sounds.  As 
I  sit  on  the  bank,  with  my  dog  beside  me,  I  can 
tell  just  what  is  happening  and  just  where  the 
reapers  are.  As  they  turn  the  corner  of  the 
long  field  the  morning  breeze  carries  the  whirr 
of  the  machines  to  me  in  long,  low  gusts  ;  as 
they  pass  the  clump  of  oaks  there  is  a  sudden 
lull ;  and  a  curious  echoing  noise,  which  an 
ordinary  man  would  probably  never  notice, 
reaches  me  as  they  pass  the  old,  green  pond. 

But  there  are  other  sounds  to  tell  me  how 
the  day  is  wearing  and  how  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing— the  sound  of  voices,  the  laughter  of 
children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school, 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  heavy  grind  of 
wheels  as  the  timber  float  passes. 

There  are,  too,  the  birds.  Can  you  dis- 
tinguish between  the  songs  of  birds  in  the 
early  morning  sun  and  their  happy  singing  in 
the  afternoon  ?  To  me  these  differences  tell 
almost  the  very  hour. 

Even  smaller  sounds  than  these,  little 
whispers  that  are  hardly  more  than  an  echo  of 
the  silence,  come  to  me  as  I  sit  here.  The 
insects  surround  me  with  their  faint  songs,  and 
there  are  tiny  noises  in  the  long  grass  that  tell 
me  their  tale  of  hidden  life. 

The  reaping  machine  is  coming  nearer,  and 
my  dog  has  risen,  quivering,  to  his  haunches. 
He,  too,  has  heard  the  rustling  in  the  corn  as  the 
rabbits  crowd  closer  and  yet  more  close.  In  a 
little  while  the  patch  of  corn  will  be  too  small 
to  hide  them  all. 

Then  not  even  my  whistle  will  keep  the  dog 
to  my  side :  but,  as  he  chases  the  rabbits  across 
the  stubble,  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  him  in  my 
mind's  eye  and  my  ears  will  tell  me  the  tale  of 
the  pursuit. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  chill  mist 
comes  across  the  valley,  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
chimney  corner.  Others  will  talk  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  the  work  that  is  doing ;  but, 
although  my  part  is  chiefly  that  of  listener,  I, 
too,  shall  have  memories  of  the  day — very 
precious  memories  of  harvest  scents  and 
sounds. 


AUTUMN 

Hail,  in  this  joyous  hour  of  plenitude, 
Thine  the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  year — 
Sweet  Autumn-time,  we  love  thee  fervently. 
Age  doth  not  rob  thee  of  thy  charm,  nor  sear 
The  mystic  beauty  of  thy  smiling  face. 
The  tawny  bees  are  resting  after  toil ; 
A  wondrous  fragrance  scents  the  morning  air, 
Odour  of  fading  leaves  a-mingling  with  the  soil. 
Ah,  yes,  it  was  but yestere \n  I  saw 
This  fair  land  clad  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  now 
The  reaper,  gathering  his  last  sheaves,  moves  on, 
Glad  that  the  harvest  days  are  o'er.     Har^,  how 
The  falling  leaves  are  crackjing  'neath  your  feet, 
The  sheen  majestic  of  the  countryside 
Enthralls  your  soul, yet  ere  you  wake,  'tis  gone. 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year  is  Autumn-tide. 

B.P. 


DISPUTE  OF  BLIND  WORKERS 

WE  are  advised  by  the  authorities  of 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind 
that  the  following  represents  the  agreement 
reached  in  connection  with  the  recent  dispute 
of  blind  workers  : — 

(a)  That  Henshaw's  Institution  find  em- 
ployment for  the  workers  named  in  the 
list  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  September  14th, 
1923,  for  a  period  of  three  months  after 
return  to  work  at  a  flat  rate  of  15s. 
augmentation  plus  actual  wages  at  rates 
similar  to  those  paid  prior  to  cessation 
of  work. 

(b)  That  Henshaw's  Institution  will,  as  soon 
as  arrangements  can  possibly  be  made,  pro- 
vide suitable  training  for  the  blind  persons 
named  in  the  above-mentioned  list,  and 
during  their  course  of  training  pay  a 
flat  rate  of  15  s.  augmentation  plus  an 
individual  average  of  wages  paid  during 
the  12  months  ended  June  30th,  1923. 

(c)  That  of  the  eight  blind  persons  named 
in  the  above-mentioned  list  who  are  re- 
ported to  be  unemployable  and  who  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Special  Committee  for  consideration, 
seven  specified  by  the  League  of  the  Blind 
be  given,  on  the  strength  of  their  proved 
ability  to  work,  the  opportunity  to  be 
trained  for  another  industry. 

Men  are  born  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
another  ;  therefore,  either  reform  the  world 
or  bear  with  it. — Marcus  Aurelius. 
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BLINDNESS  AMONG  MINERS 

AS  mentioned  before  in  these  columns, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  in  1920  by 
the  Medical  Research  Council,  at  the  request  of 
the  Home  Office,  to  investigate  the  causation 
and  means  of  prevention  of  miners'  nystagmus, 
an  affection  of  the  eye  which  produces  distress- 
ing disease,  with  obstinate  physical  and 
psychical  results,  in  a  large  percentage  of  coal 
miners.  Judging  from  the  latest  Home  Office 
statistics,  says  the  "  Morning  Post,"  there  were 
over  7,000  cases  occurring  in  about  1,000,000 
men  employed  underground,  while  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  same  year  nearly  £300,000 
was  paid  in  compensation  for  the  disease  alone. 
Coal  miners  are  especially  affected. 

In  the  first  report,  which  was  issued  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  the  Committee  went  fully 
into  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  presents 
many  distinctive  features.  The  prominent 
symptom  is  failure  of  sight,  increasing  naturally 
as  the  light  is  bad,  and  proved  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  afflifted  man  mislays  his  tools, 
fails  to  drive  a  wedge  into  a  particular  spot,  or 
finds  the  journey  to  his  section  of  the  coal  face 
difficult  to  follow.  Temporary  loss  of  sight, 
especially  on  exertion  or  stooping,  may  now 
ensue,  and  sleeplessness  adds  to  the  misery  of 
the  patient,  who  finally  displays  psycho- 
neurotic symptoms.  A  conspicuous  sign  is  a 
rotatory  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  seen  when 
the  patient  turns  up  the  eyes,  while  a  tremulous 
head  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  spasm 
of  the  eyelids  complete  a  pifture  which  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  essential 
factor  in  the  production  of  miners'  nystagmus 
is  deficient  illumination,  this  being  due  to  the 
low  power  of  the  usual  safety  lamp  and  the 
great  absorption  of  light  on  coal-covered 
surfaces,  and  in  the  earlier  Report  it  was 
recommended  that  as  incapacity  due  to 
nystagmus  was  rare  among  coal  miners  who 
worked  with  open  lights,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  make  the  standard  of 
illumination  of  the  objefts  looked  at  by  the 
miner  equal  to  that  of  the  open-light  pit.  The 
Committee  also  stated  their  conclusion, 
based  on  evidence  in  their  possession,  but  not 
then  ready  for  publication,  that  errors  of 
refraction  had  no  direct  influence  upon  the 
disease.  The  Second  Report*  now  takes  up 
the  story  in  two  communications  from  one  of 

*Second  Report  of  the  Miners'  Nystagmus  Com- 
mittee, Lon<lon,  published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  1923.      Price  od. 


the  Committee,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pooley,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  Pooley,  in  a  technical  statement  accom- 
panied with  many  tables,  confirms  the  earlier 
view,  one  of  his  conclusions  being  that  these 
errors  have  no  influence  whatever  either  on  the 
incidence  of  miners'  nystagmus  or  on  the  age 
at  which  incapacity  commences. 

Nystagmus  fortunately  causes  no  permanent 
damage,  for,  speaking  generally,  all  physical 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  lost  in 
the  miner  who  has  left  the  pit  for  two  years. 
But  here  two  things  must  be  remembered:  one 
is  that  a  prolonged  period  of  incapacity  over  a 
large  percentage  of  a  million  men  is  an  expen- 
sive burden  which  falls  on  the  workmen, 
employers,  and  the  State  alike  ;  secondly,  the 
psychical  element  in  some  of  these  cases  is  very 
obstinate,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  valuable  sum- 
mary by  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  on  the 
psycho-neurotic  symptoms  associated  with  the 
disease.  Wherever  Rivers's  work  is  in  ques- 
tion the  gap  caused  by  his  untimely  death  is 
felt,  and  the  Committee  express  at  this  point 
their  keen  sense  of  personal  regret  in  losing 
him  as  their  colleague.  Mr.  Pooley's  com- 
munication is  important.  After  discussing 
procedure  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Aft,  he  concludes  that  a  large  proportion 
of  underground  miners  exhibit  signs  which,  if 
complained  of,  might  establish  a  claim  for 
compensation.  Consideration  of  the  records 
of  claims  for  compensation  in  other  countries, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  of  the  factors 
which  have  been  at  work  influencing  these 
claims,  leads  him  to  hold  that  there  is  no  sound 
evidence  of  increase  in  the  "  clinical  entity," 
miners'  nystagmus,  though  the  standards  of 
incapacity  differ  in  different  countries. 

An  impartial  assessment  of  the  amount  of 
incapacity  found  in  cases  in  receipt  of  compen- 
sation points  to  the  need  for  periodic  reassess- 
ment, while  Mr.  Pooley  obviously  considers 
that  in  this  country  less  stringent  standards  are 
adopted  than  on  the  Continent,  and  that  our 
psycho-neurotic  cases  do  not  benefit  under  the 
compensation  that  is  granted  them. 


A  man's  life  is  of  many  flashing  moments 
and  yet  one  stream  ;  a  nation's  flows  through 
all  its  citizens  and  yet  is  more  than  they. — 
Rupert  Brooke. 


The  test  of  genuine  imagination  is  the  power 
to  put  oneself  fully  in  the  place  of  another 
being.— Arnold  Bennett. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  RECITAL 
SCHEME. 

IN  connection  with  the  Recital  Series  at  All 
Souls,  Langham  Place,  which  commenced 
on  October  5  th,  three  programmes  will  be 
contributed  by  Blind  Organists  : — 

2nd  Nov. — Mr.    W.    Wolstenholme,    Mus. 
Bac.  Oxon. 
1 6th  Nov. — Mr.    Percival    Dean,    F.R.C.O. 
(Student,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind). 
30th  Nov. — Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 
These  Recitals  take  place  at  3  o'clock,  and 
this   is   the  third  series  in  which    blind  and 
sighted  organists  have  alternated. 

Regarding  the  Series  at  St.  James',  Spanish 
Place,  Mr.   H.   C.   Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  will 
contribute  the  programme  on  Tuesday,   6th 
November,  at  6.30,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  on  Tuesday,  November 
13th,  at  the  same  hour. 
Other  Recitals  are  : — 
Wednesday,  7th  November,  at  1  o'clock — Mr. 
H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  at  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside. 
Wednesday,   7th   November,   at    8    o'clock — 
Concert — 

Organist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O. 
Pianist,  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

Vocalist,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 
Thursday,  8th  November,  at  8  o'clock — Mr. 
W.    Wolstenholme,    Mus.    Bac.    Oxon.,    at 
Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Wednesday,   14th  November,  at  8   o'clock — 
Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  at  Willesden 
Green  Baptist  Church. 

Vocalist,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 
Sunday,   18th  November — Mr.  H.  C.  Warri- 
low, F.R.C.O.,  at  St.  Philip's,  Kennington 
Road,  after  Evening  Service. 

Vocalist,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 
Thursday,  22nd  November,  at  8  o'clock — Mr. 
H.    C.   Warrilow,   F.R.C.O.,   at   Harlesden 
Wesleyan  Church,  High  Street,  Harlesden. 
Vocalist,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 
Sunday,   25  th  November — Mr.   W.   Wolsten- 
holme,  Mus.   Bac.    Oxon.,   at   St.   Philip's, 
Kennington  Road,  after  Evening   Service. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

{Continued  from  page  2  of  cover) 

Bertrand,  F.     Call  of  the  East 

Birt,  Dom.  F.     Apostle  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Blythe,  E.     Warrior  Saints 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     Ballad  of  the  White  Horse 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     Uses  of  Diversity 
•Cornell,  F.  C.     Glamour  of  Prospecting 

Edwards,  C.  M.     Golden  Necklace 

Fawcett,  Millicent.     Political  Economy  for  Be- 
ginners 

Fyfe,  H.  Hamilton     Twells  Brex 

Galsworthy,  J.     Little     Dream  ;      Eldest     Son. 
Two  Plays 

George,  H.  B.     Relations  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund.) 

Graham,  Stephen.     Tramping  with  a  Poet  in  the 
Rockies 

Grey  of  Fallodon,  Viscount.     Recreation  (Address 
to  Harvard  University,  1919)    .  . 

Hendrick,  J.  B.     Life  and  Letters  of  W.  H.  Page 
(in  continuation) 

Hickson,  J.  M.     Revival  of  Gifts  of  Healing 

Jacks,  L.  P.     Religious  Perplexities 

Johnson,  R.  Brimley.     Women  Novelists 

Yeats,  W.  B.     Later  Poems 

Kipling,  R.     Departmental  Ditties 
*Lankester,  Sir  E.  Ray.     Secrets  of  Earth  and  Sea  3  vols. 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Roving  East  and  Roving  West  (ab- 
ridged)       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      1  vol. 

Pearse,  P.  H.     Eosagan  and  other  Stories  (Trans. 
J.  Campbell)         

Pendered,  M.  L.     Book  of  Common  Joys 

Spencer,  H.     Data  of  Ethics 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund.) 

Tenison,  E.  M.     Legend  of  St.  Christopher 

Webb,  C.  C.  J.     History  of  Philosophy 
UNCONTRACTED. 

Baker,  C.  S.     What  Sheila  Did       

Floyd,  G.     How  Black  Sheep  Became  a  Hero    .  . 

Sharp,  C.     John's  Visit  to  the  Farm 
Grade  3. 

Adcock,  A.  S.  J.     Divine  Tragedy 

Carpenter,  E.     Relation  of  Jesus  to  His  Age  and 
our  own 

Jacks,  L.  P.     Lost  Radiance  of  Christian  Religior 

Ridge,  W.  Pett.     Name  of  Garland 
FOREIGN. 

France,  Anatole.     La  vie  Litteraire.     Part  2 

Italian  Bible.     Libri  di  Jesus  e  di  Giudici 
*Schiller,  F.  von.     Wilhelm  Tell  (ed.  K.  Breul)     .  . 
*Siepman,  O.     Public  School  German  Primer  (with 
vocabulary) 
ESPERANTO. 

Jerome,  J.  K.     Barbra 1  vol. 

If  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his 
wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting 
them  shorter. — CovAey. 

^o  <=%* 

Peace,  labour,  and  content — three  very 
good  words,  and  summing  up,  perhaps,  the 
goal  of  all  mankind. — Hilaire  Belloc. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

(IV)    THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ERA—  Continued 

By  BEN  PURSE 

J  will  not  cease  from  Mental  Fight, 

Nor  shall  my  Sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we.  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land 

Blake. 


mEADERS  will  have  already  gathered 
from  previous  references  made 
during  the  course  of  these  articles, 
that  so  recently  as  the  year  1883 
many  glaring  misconceptions  re- 
garding the  functions  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  existed,  even  in 
the  minds  of  those  prominently 
associated  with  the  work. 

In  a  paper  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage  at  a  conference 
held  in  York  in  July,  1883,  this  authority  said : — 
"  Some  time  ago  I  was  dining  with  the  leading 
member  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  our  Blind 
Schools,  and  in  replv  to  my  question  he  said, 
'  Most  of  our  pupils,  when  they  leave  us,  are 
supported  at  heme  by  their  friends,  or,  what  I 
think  is  far  better,  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  they 
have  had  four  or  five  happy  bright  years  at 
school,  which  they  will  always  look  back  to 
with  pleasure,  so  that  the  education  they  have 
received  has  not  been  thrown  away.'  "  It  is 
only  just  to  add,  however,  that  even  then  such 
a  conception  was  fast  disappearing  from  the 
minds  of  responsible  people;  but  the  illus- 
tration serves  to  indicate  a  point  of  view  which 
was  at  one  time  generally  accepted. 


In  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  author  of  that  mc  st  interesting 
and  instructive  book,  cc  The  Education  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind,"  forcefully  sug- 
gested how  necessary  it  was  that  a  new  ideal 
should  be  planted  in  the  minds  of  educators 
of  the  blind.  It  was  not  sufficient  merely  to 
provide  the  facilities  for  training,  but  in  every 
great  centre  of  industry  well -equipped  work- 
shops should  be  called  into  existence  and 
methods  of  after-care  introduced  in  order  that 
the  training  given  might  be  turned  to  useful 
account. 

So  far  back  as  1867  we  find  that  in  Germanv 
these  views  were  entertained  in-so-far-as 
"  After-Care "  work  was  concerned  ;  the 
principal  Institutions  had  well-organised 
systems  under  which  they  cared  for  their  ex- 
pupils.  We  much  more  slowly  assumed 
responsibility  for  this  task,  but,  in  the  main,  it 
may  be  said  without  disparagement  that  we 
have  travelled  far  beyond  the  achievements  of 
our  continental  neighbours. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Saxony  System  " 
was  in  operation  at  the  period  we  have  de- 
scribed, not  only  in  Dresden  and  the  State  of 
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Saxony  generally,  but  in  Mecklenburg,  Hol- 
stein,  the  Rhine  Province,  and  so  far  afield  as 
the  Jewish  School  in  Vienna. 

At  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
reliable  data  with  regard  to  wage  conditions, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  remuneration  was  very 
low  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  worker,  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
was  much  lower  than  Europe  is  experiencing 
to-day.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  stan- 
dards obtaining  among  blind  workers  were 
not  at  all  comparable  with  present  conditions. 
Industry  was  only  slowly  developing  as  a 
regular  means  of  employing  sightless  people  ; 
workshop  methods  were  crude,  and  the  plant 
with  which  they  were  equipped  had  not  been 
modified  and  re-shaped  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
periences of  later  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  1886-1889,  there  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  nine  schools  for  resident  pupils  and 
twenty-six  institutions,  being  combinations  of 
workshops  and  schools,  educating  1,618  blind 
pupils,  while  the  School  Boards  at  Bradford, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  London  and  Sunderland  were 
also  providing  education  for  194,  making  a 
total  of  1,812  under  instruction.  The  Census 
Returns  for  1881  show  that  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  2,630  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  viz.,  in  Scotland 
210,  in  England  and  Wales  1,710,  and  in  Ire- 
land 710.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
steadily  public  opinion  was  being  developed 
along  right  lines,  and,  as  we  have  previously 
indicated,  the  foundations  for  present  attain- 
ments were  being  laid  at  this  period.  The 
Census  Returns  for  1891  show  that  there  were 
23,467  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Scottish  In- 
stitutions, with  one  exception,  were  the  only 
organisations  attempting  to  provide  funds  with 
which  to  augment  wages.  A  perusal  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  was  in  some 
quarters  a  positive  and  determined  opposition 
to  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  certain  managers 
of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  England.  The 
superintendent  of  one  large  establishment  felt 
that  it  was  immoral  to  give  the  worker  money 
which  he  did  not  actually  earn,  that  it  would 
lead  to  pauperisation  and  a  general  demorali- 
sation, against  which  he  thought  Institutions 
should  contend. 

The  view-point  thus  expressed  represented 
the   opinions   of  other  managers,  though  it 


would  be  unjust  to  place  them  all  in  this  cate- 
gory. Still,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  older 
Institutions  with  considerable  means  at  their 
disposal  might  have  done  more  to  provide 
material  assistance  for  the  workers  had  those 
responsible  for  the  management  of  these  es- 
tablishments been  imbued  with  a  progressive 
outlook.  Despite  this  opposition,  however, 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  blind  world,  by 
their  conduct  and  their  influence,  were  mould- 
ing a  healthy  public  opinion  which  was  soon  to 
find  expression  in  legislative  enactment. 

We  have  no  desire  to  burden  the  reader  with 
complicated  tables  of  figures  ;  this  narrative  is 
intended  to  be  a  simple  explanation  of  the  trend 
of  historical  events,  illustrated  by  piquant  in- 
stances indicative  of  the  rate  of  progress  at 
which  the  growth  and  development  of  philan- 
thropic agencies  proceeded. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Birmingham  Institution  how  that  from  very 
small  beginnings  a  great  Institution  has  arisen, 
which  is  to-day  a  monument  of  usefulness. 
Many  other  similar  developments  could  easily 
be  traced.  The  Cardiff  Institution,  for  ex- 
ample, commenced  its  operations  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly modest  fashion.  Founded  in  1865 
in  a  small  private  house  with  three  or  four 
pupils,  the  organisation  passed  through  many 
vicissititudes,  and  we  find  seven  years  later 
that  the  number  of  persons  undergoing 
training  had  increased  to  nine.  In  1 876,  twenty- 
one  men  and  boys  were  employed.  By  the  year 
1 910  the  number  of  employee?  had  risen  to 
fifty-five  and  the  sales  had  reached  a  gratifying 
total.  We  find  that  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1922,  the  number  of  workers  had  in- 
creased to  84,  and  the  total  amount  of  wages 
and  supplementary  grants  to  £6,217  12s.  2d.; 
the  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£7,462  15s.  2d.  But  this  period  was  one  of 
serious  depression  in  South  Wales,  and  left  the 
Institution  with  very  large  stocks  which  we 
are  happy  to  say  have  since  been  advantage- 
ously disposed  of. 

The  rate  of  progress  here  indicated  has  been 
well  maintained  in  most  of  the  large  industrial 
centres  of  the  country.  There  have,  of  course, 
been  some  areas  where  a  growth  in  prosperity 
has  been  almost  phenomenal,  but  these  are 
quite  isolated  instances. 

The  evolution  of  our  industrial  system  has, 
of  course,  been  subject  to  the  general  standard 
of  prosperity  obtaining  in  the  country.  When 
periods  of  depression  have  been  experienced, 
the  Institutions  have  naturally  and  necessarily 
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had  to  share  the  bad  times.  Any  boom  in 
trade,  however,  has  relatively  affected  these 
organisations,  being  reflected  both  in  sales  and 
increased  wages. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
mere  trade  turnover  of  our  workshops  can  be 
sufficient  in  volume  as  to  secure  a  profit 
large  enough  to  enable  the  management  appre- 
ciably to  augment  wages  from  such  sources. 
Therefore,  there  must  always  be  a  large  reserve 
of  public  and  private  benevolence  which  can 
be  utilised  for  the  assistance  of  the  workers  in 
the  direction  of  a  sensible  and  judicious 
method  of  augmenting  wages.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  will  be  dealt  with  at 
length  later. 

Our  next  article  will  survey  in  detail  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1886  to  1889  and  the  developments  following 
that  inquiry. 

<=?«      <=§=> 

NOTES  FROM 
"OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND" 

WE  learn  from  the  September  number  of 
the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind  "  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  wit- 
nessed the  establishment  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind.  With  a  blind  population  of  between 
800  and  1,000,  many  of  whom  are  young, 
Rhode  Island  has  so  far  possessed  no  organi- 
sation adequate  to  meet  their  needs,  and  it  is 
believed  that  much  good  work  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  new  Association. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  urged  the 
consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by 
the  successful  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Georgia  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  There  are  approximately  2,000 
blind  people  in  Georgia.  The  Foundation 
feels  that  one  of  its  greatest  assets  is  the  ability 
to  send  a  representative  to  States  which  face 
the  fundamental  probability  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  large  blind  population,  and  to  show 
such  States  that  the  only  adequate  way  of 
meeting  the  situation  is  to  establish  a  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

THE  Swiss  General  Assembly  has  resolved 
to  introduce  a  yellow  armlet  with  three 
black  points  upon  it  to  serve  as  a  sign  of 
blindness  and  to  secure  the  required  assistance 
for  crossing  streets,  etc.  The  blind  of  Switzer- 
land are  stated  to  be  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  wearing  these  armlets. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  (SERVICE 

OF  TEACHERS)  REGULATIONS, 

1923 

THE  following  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  form  of  a 
leaflet : — 

The  Board  of  Education  hereby  make  the 
following  Regulations  which  shall  have  effect 
under  Section  118  of  the  Education  Act,  1921  : 

1. — (i)  Teachers  (other  than  occasional 
teachers)  must  be  employed  under  written 
agreements  or,  in  the  case  of  schools  provided 
by  a  Local  Education  Authority,  under  a 
minute  of  the  Authority. 

(ii)  The  agreement  or  minute  must,  either 
directly  or  by  reference  to  specified  regulations 
or  minutes,  define  the  conditions  of  service,  and 
indicate  whether  it  is  intended  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  employed  either — 

(a)  in  full-time  service  and  exclusively  in 

the  capacity  of  a  teacher  ;  or 

(b)  in  part-time  service  in  the  capacity  of 

a  teacher  ;   or 

(c)  partly  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  and 

partly  in  another  capacity. 

2. — If  a  teacher  employed  in  a  school  or 
educational  institution  is  convicted  of  a  crimi- 
nal offence  or  his  engagement  is  terminated, 
whether  by  way  of  dismissal  or  resignation,  on 
account  of  misconduct  or  grave  professional 
default,  the  facts  must  at  once  be  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

3. — These  regulations  are,  so  far  as  concerns 
public  elementary  schools,  supplementary  to 
Article  15  of  the  Provisional  Code  of  Regu- 
lations for  Public  Elementary  Schools,  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  Board  of  Education  (Ser- 
vice of  Teachers)  Regulations,  1923. 

L.   A.   SELBY-BIGGE, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

22nd  October,  1923. 


THE  announcement  that  an  "  Empire  Baby 
Week  "  is  to  be  held  in  July,  1924,  in 
connection  with  the  Empire  Exhibition,  was 
made  by  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Baby  Week  Council,  held  at  Carnegie 
House,  Piccadilly.  Dr.  Pritchard  also  stated 
that  the  Countess  of  Reading  had  organised 
the  first  Baby  Week  in  India,  which  would  be 
held  during  the  third  week  in  January. 


"  To  discover  the  best  in  a  man  is  the  best 
way  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  man," 
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USE  FOR  SURPLUS  STRAW 

A  NEW  RURAL  INDUSTRY 


THE  surplus  straw  problem  is  of  long 
standing  in  arable  counties.  Farmers 
endeavour  to  convert  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  straw  into  manure,  using  what  is  not  con- 
sumable as  long  fodder  or  as  "  chaff"  for 
littering  the  house  or  yard  fed  stock.  But  there 
often  remains  a  substantial  quantity  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  used  on  the  farm,  and  now  that 
the  urban  demand  is  small  and  decreasing  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  is  a  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion and  inconvenience  to  many. 

While  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
annual  output  of  straw  is  allowed  to  decay  on 
the  farm  and  to  disfigure  the  appearance  of  the 
countryside,  large  quantities  are  imported  to 
serve  the  uses  of  various  commercial  enter- 
prises in  our  industrial  centres.  Straw  is 
employed  more  extensively  than  is  commonly 
supposed  for  packing  purposes,  and  before  it 
can  be  made  of  use  to  manufacturers  of  furni- 
ture, brass  and  copper  tubing,  and  the  wide 
range  of  articles  of  commerce,  it  has  to  be  made 
into  ropes  of  varying  diameter.  It  testifies  to 
the  keen  business  perception  and  enterprise  of 
our  foreign  rivals,  the  Dutch  chiefly,  that 
hitherto  they  have  secured  almost  a  monopoly 
of  this  market. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  this.     An  effort  is 


being  made  to  establish  straw  rope  making  in 
this  country.  The  Country  Industries,  Ltd., 
258-262  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  S.E.i, 
last  month  organised  a  demonstration  in  the 
making  of  straw  ropes  at  Horsielands  Farm, 
Newdigate,  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Young,  and  the  machine  and  method 
employed  impressed  the  company  favourably 
not  only  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  but 
with  the  utilitarian  advantages  of  the  result. 
The  scheme  is  receiving  the  close  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  the  Development  Com- 
mission, who  recognise  that  if  the  present 
extensive  waste  in  straw  could  be  prevented 
and  an  appreciative  market  opened  up  for  the 
material,  an  important  impetus  would  be  given 
to  arable  farming. 

The  process  is  wel1  within  the  capacity  of 
many  farmers.  The  machine  is  priced  at  £52, 
-£do,  and  £68,  according  to  size,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  manufactured  straw  is  worth, 
at  the  vendor's  station,  about  £4  per  ton,  after 
all  expenses  are  met. — The  Times. 

[We  publish  the  above,  as  it  may  indicate 
another  field  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
In  any  case  the  preparation  of  hay  and  straw 
bands  by  hand  can  easilv  be  undertaken  by  the 
blind. — Editor.} 


A  NEW  WILLOW 

ACCORDING  to  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  a 
practical  and  scientific  effort  is  being 
made  at  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute 
at  Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  to  revive  and 
develop  the  ancient  English  willow  industry. 

Among  the  80  varieties  of  willows  under 
cultivation  is  the  salix  repens,  a  creeping  willow. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  who  has  charge  of  the 
willow  research  here,  was  consulting  an  old 
botanical  work  one  day  when  he  found  men- 
tion of  this  variety  as  growing  in  the  salt  sand 
dunes  on  the  North  Somerset  coast.  Search 
for    it    last    summer    was    successful. 

The  slender  canes  are  as  tough  as  wire,  and 
to-day  for  the  finer  basketware  they  are  valued 
at  about  £75  per  ton. 

[Many  years  ago  we  inspected  a  willow 
nursery  at  Thurmaston,  near  Leicester,  where 
70  kinds  of  willows  were  grown.  We  believe 
that  the  total  of  known  kinds  is  300. — Editor.] 


FRENCH  PERIODICALS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

WE  are  informed  that  a  French  newspaper 
in  Braille  type  is  now  being  published 
by  the  "  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund," 
74  Rue  Lauriston,  Paris.  This  newspaper  con- 
sists of  sixteen  large-size  pages,  and  the  sub- 
scription rate  is  ten  francs  per  annum  for 
subscribers  in  France  and  allied  countries,  and 
forty  francs  for  those  living  in  other  countries. 
A  month lv  Braille  magazine  is  also  pub- 
lished by  the  above  Society,  the  subscription 
rate  for  which  is  ten  francs  for  subscribers  in 
France  and  allied  countries,  and  twenty  francs 
for  those  resident  in  other  countries.  Origin- 
ally produced  for  the  benefit  of  blinded  soldiers 
of  allied  nations,  this  magazine  now  includes 
civilian  blind  readers.  In  noting  the  above 
charges,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
readers  in  allied  as  well  as  other  countries  are 
paying  less  than  cost  price. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


J*  'i  AJ|1TH  the  approach  of  the  festive 
\  ™.  fl  season  we  again  call  our  readers' 
III  attention  to  the  varied  stock  of 
■lJLJJ     g  ifts  fi  >  r  the  blind  obtainable  at  the 

EflgSff?  1  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
JT"  Great  Portland  Street.  These 
|B>  gifts  are  supplied  at  the  lowest 
ijP^j.      pis,,!,!,    prices,  the  books  in  em- 

JC    ^     bossed  types  undergoing  a  reduc- 

_"(P  .^     tion  of  75  per  cent,  for  readers  in 

the  British  Isles  and  of  50  per  cent. 

for  those  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies. 

Tn  wishing  our  readers  a  Happy  Christmas, 
we  ask  them  not  to  forget  their  b.'ind  friends 
at  this  "  gladdest  time  of  all  the  year,"  and  we 
call  their  attention  to  the  following  fasts  : — 

Braille  shorthand-machines  (Stainsby- Wayne) 
are  obtainable  at  £6  7s.  6d.  (colonial  and 
foreign  price  f  8  ios.\  Walnut  cases  for  above 
£3   i«.  6d. 

Stainsbv-Wavne  Braille  writers  are  priced  at 
£2  15s.  (/J3  13s.  6d.  foreign  and  colonial). 

A  large  interlining  frame  can  be  obtained 
for  6s.  (foreign  and  colonial  price  12s.  6d.)  and 
a  small  frame  at  4s.  9d. 

There  is  a  variety  of  writing  frames  for  use 
with  pen  and  pencil,  at  prices  ranging  from  is. 
to  5s.  (is.  to  7s.  foreign  and  colonial). 

Pocket  Braille  frames  are  priced  3s.  9d.  to 
8s.  6d.  (These  prices  hold  good  for  foreign 
and  colonial  purchasers  also.)  Styles  cost  4d. 
to  is.  od. 

Watches  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
include  genuine  Walthams,  price  £4  7s.  6d., 
£5  5s.  and  £6  7s.  6d.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  "  N.I.B."  Lady's  Wrist  Watch,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  blind,  in  solid  silver 
case,  including  a  leather  strap,  price  £2  15s. 
(registered  post  6d.  extra)  and  the  "  N.I.B." 
Gentleman's  "Watch,  price,  in  solid  silver  case, 
£l,  and  in  nickel  case,  £1  17s.  6d.  (see  advt. 
column  for  full  description  of  the  "  N.I.B." 
watches.) 

There  are  sets  of  pianoforte-maker's  tools 
and  shoe-mending  tools  at  moderate  prices. 

Mathematical  apparatus  such  as  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  board  at  £1  7s.  6d. 
(£1  17s.  6d.  foreign  and  colonial) ;  fcot-rule, 
3s.  ;  compasses  with  spur-wheel,  7s.  9d. 
(10s.  6d.  foreign  and  colonial)  ;  needles  price 
2,d.  ;  needlethreader  2d.  ;  spur-wheels  3s.  and 
5s- 


A  very  useful  gift  is  Braille  writing-paper  in 
ail  siz°s,  which  can  be  had  at  3d.  and  4d.  per  lb. 

We  call  attention  tc  the  numerous  games 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind.  These  include 
chessmen  at  9s.,  folding  chessboard  at  15s.  6d., 
flat  chessboard  at  8s.  6d.,  chess  and  draughts 
outfit  5s.  6d.,  draughtsmen  (pegged)  8s.  6d., 
draughtsmen  3s.  9d.,  draughtsboard,  folding, 
14s.  6d.,  flat  7s.  6d.,  dominoes  at  6s.  per  set, 
noughts  and  crosses  9d.,  Russian  fives  10s. 
(15s.  6d.  foreign  and  eclonial),  word-making 
and  word-taking  is.  (4s.  foreign  and  colonial), 
and  a  large  selection  of  card  games,  including 
Patience  cards  at  is.  6d.,  Whist  and  Bridge 
cards  at  is.  6d.,  Cheery  Families,  3s. 

Readers  who  wish  to  give  their  blind  friends 
a  gift  of  be  oks  are  asked  to  consult  the  cata- 
logue published  by  the  National  Institute. 
Here  they  will  find  reading  matter  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  old  and  ycung,  of  grave  and  gay. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  are  a  number  of 
attractive  articles  made  by  blind  home-workers; 
these  include  baskets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  knitted  garments,  from  ladies'  jumpers  to 
babies'  socks,  at  prices  to  suit  both  rich  and 
poor. 

A  visit  to   the    showroom  at  the  National 
Institute  fc  r  the  Blind  this  Christmastide  will 
be  found  well  worth  while. 
*  *  * 

Do  not  forget  to  send  a  Christmas-card  in 
embossed  type  to  your  blind  friend.  Th^se 
are  obtainable  from  id.  upwards,  and  pur- 
chasers may  have  their  own  message  embossed 
on  each  card. 

<=?~  <=§~ 

THE   SHEPHERD  OF   THOUGHTS 

■By   DOROTHY    UN-.-l    \ATCLIFFF. 

/WOULD  shepherd  jour  thoughts 
Info  my  heart's  own  fold, 
The  worn-out  ewes  of  sorrow, 
The  little  weak^  lambs  of  to-morrow, 

Away  from  the  grief  on  the  wold. 
I  would  shepherd  jour  thoughts, 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  tired, 
And  dip  them  into  the  happy  river 
That  flows  thro'  the  Vallej  of Peace  for  ever, 

And  cleanses  the  thoughts  that  are  mired. 
I  would  shepherd  jour  thoughts 

With  a  crooks  of  blossoming  rod, 
And  the  quick^ejed  collie  of  Duty 
Should  guide  them  bj  highwajs  of  Beauty 

Into  the  pastures  of  God. 
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OBITUARY 

THOMAS  FRAYNE  JENNINGS 


WE  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Fravne  Jennings,  which 
took  place  at  Leeds  on  the  4th  ult.  He  was 
one  of  the  blind  organisers  attached  to  the 
North  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Jennings  joined  the  Institute  in  191 3  as 
a  house-to-house  collector  at  Manchester,  and 
later,  in  191 6,  became  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Campaign  Staff  which  organised  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund  in  that  city.  Subsequently  he 
travelled  with  the  staff  to  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Bradford,  Hull  and 
Leeds.  When  the  provincial  campaigns  ter- 
minated at  the  end  of  1920  he  was  attached  to 
the  Greater  London  Fund,  but  London  did 
not  suit  his  wife's  health  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Leeds  in  1921  at  his  own  request. 

Mr.    Jennings    did    brilliant    work    as    an 


organiser,  and  was  always  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  staff.  He  was  very 
successful  in  obtaining  levies  at  meetings  of 
workers,  but  perhaps  his  best-loved  work  was 
the  organisation  of  collections  at  cinemas  and 
other  places  of  entertainment.  By  his  death 
the  National  Institute  has  lost  a  fine  servant  and 
all  those  who  knew  him  have  lost  a  delightful 
friend.  He  was  endowed  with  a  happy,  sunny 
temperament  which  was  as  effective  in  his 
public  as  in  his  private  life.  His  memory  will 
always  be  cherished  as  an  inspiration  by  those 
who  worked  with  him  and  knew  him  as  one 
of  the  best  of  blind  men,  who  used  his  blind- 
ness as  a  talent  in  the  service  of  his  fellows. 
Our  sympathies  go  cut  to  his  widow,  who 
always  worked  with  him  and  whose  loving 
devotion  so  greatly  helped  him. 


MISS   K.  M.  ELLIS 


THE  educational  world  of  the  blind  has 
sustained  a  severe  loss  last  month  in 
the  passing  away  of  Miss  K.  M.  Ellis,  F.C.T.B., 
the  Headmistress  of  the  Leeds  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Ellis  developed  pneumonia  and  died  on 
the  morning  of  November  17th  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine. 

It  is  hard  for  us  who  knew  Miss  Ellis  per- 
sonally to  picture  the  Leeds  School  without 
her  strong,  forceful  presence.  She  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  Blind  and  has 
left  her  influence  on  many  lives  in  "  our  small 
world." 

In  1889  Miss  Ellis  was  appointed  Assistant 
Mistress  to  the  old  Bristol  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  left  Bristol  to  go  to  Sheffield 
School  and  taught  there  till  1899,  when  she 
was  appointed  to  the  new  school  at  Blenheim 
Walk,  Leeds,  under  the  Education  Committee. 
The  school  opened  with  39  Pupils  which  in- 
creased to  105.  When  education  for  the  part- 
ially sighted  and  myopes  was  considered,  Miss 
Ellis  was  one  of  the  first  to  experiment  with 
various  methods  —  analysing  —  sifting  —  and 
from  out  of  her  wide  experience  evolving  the 
best  system  for  approaching  this  special  side 
of  the  work.  A  successful  centre  for  myopes 
was  opened  in  the  school  at  Blenheim  Walk, 
and  now  in  various  districts  of  Leeds  other 
centres  have  been  opened  which  have  been 
under  her  direct  control. 

Before  the  Blind  Persons  Act  came  into 
force  the  after-care  of  pupils  was  one  of  Miss 


Ellis's  chief  concerns.  The  last  report  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Education  showed  that  72  per  cent, 
of  the  Leeds  pupils  were  in  good  and  promis- 
ing work. 

Several  head  teachers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  received  their  training  under  Miss 
Ellis's  guidance. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  devotion  and 
efforts  of  Miss  Ellis  that  the  Hartley  Memorial 
Fund  was  raised.  This  fund  provides  additional 
grants  to  enable  parents  to  meet  the  necessary 
private  expenditure  incurred  during  the  period 
of  higher  education.  Mr.  Nathan  Hartley 
was  the  beloved  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  the 
Leeds  School,  and  his  memory  is  kept  fragrant 
in  the  places  where  he  laboured. 

In  March,  1921,  Miss  Ellis  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  This,  to  her,  was  the  crowning  of  her 
career.  The  pleasure  she  had  in  this  honour 
was  very  real,  and  she  felt  that  her  life  of  effort 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  had  received  a 
fitting  acknowledgment.  In  1922  she  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  but  declined,  owing  to  failing  health. 

Miss  Ellis  had  reached  the  last  year  of  her 
professional  career.  She  was  looking  forward 
to  a  quiet  life  among  her  home-folk,  for  whom 
she  had  worked  so  devotedly.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  •  At  the  conclusion  of  34  years  untiring 
devotion,  love  and  labour,  her  task  has  been 
relinquished.  We,  who  have  known  and 
loved  her,  can  truly  say  "we  honour  her  for 
silent  lessons,  we  cherish  her  example." 


THE    BEACON 


WITH  THE  ESPERANTISTS  IN  GERMANY 


AN  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to 
Nuremberg  in  connection  with  the 
Fifteenth  Esperanto  Congress,  held  from  the 
2nd  to  the  8th  of  August,  comes  from  Mr. 
W.  P.  Merrick,  British  Esperanto  Consul. 

Mr.  Merrick  writes  : — 

"  The  Congress  headquarters  was  the  '  Kul- 
turverein,'  a  large  building  with  a  fine  hall  for 
meetings,  suitable  rooms  for  the  various 
services,  and  a  very  pleasant  garden  where  we 
could  rest  and  take  refreshments.  .  .  .  The 
meetings  I  attended  were  very  interesting. 
Among  other  things  we  decided  to  form  a 
'  Universala  Asocio  Blindula,'  and  an  inter- 
national society  of  blind  musicians,  mainly  to 
study  the  notation  question.  .  .  .  On  Thurs- 
day evening  we  heard  the  '  Meistersinger  ' 
very  finely  performed.  .  .  .  Friday  evening  we 
went  to  the  excellent  concert  given  by  blind 
Esperantists  in  the  Katharinenkloster,  an  old 
church  with  ancient  frescoes,  now  used  only 
for  concerts.  .  .  .  The  chief  Congress  excur- 
sion was  on  Sunday,  when  two  long  trains  full 
of  Esperantists  started  at  6  a.m.  for  Rothen- 
burg,  an  interesting  mediaeval  town.  Here 
the  Esperantists  were  entertained  by  the  acting 
of  a  folk-play,  of  which  a  feature  was  the 
singing  of  a  choir  in  the  church  behind  the 
theatre.  On  Monday  evening  Lessing's 
'  Nathan  the  Wise  '  was  performed  in  Esper- 
anto." Mr.  Merrick  says  that  the  actors  had 
learnt  Esperanto  for  the  occasion,  and  spoke 
clearly  and  well.  On  Tuesday,  after  the 
Esperanto  meetings,  a  ball  was  given  at  which 
interesting  national  dances  were  performed. 

On  Wednesday  the  Congress  closed,  but 
many  of  the  Esperantists  remained  to  see  more 
of  the  old  town. 

Mr.  Merrick  describes  a  visit  to  the  Siemens- 
Schukert  Works,  where  "  some  twenty-five 
war-blinded  men  are  employed  in  making 
electric  meters.  They  work  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves, using  hand  machines  for  bending  metal 
into  the  required  shapes.  There  are  several 
processes,  and  each  worker  learns  them  all, 
which  relieves  the  monotony  and  provides 
against  interruption  of  the  work  by  illness. 
The  firm  arranges  that  the  blind  workers  come 
and  go  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  others 
to  avoid  the  crowd.  Ten  of  the  men  have 
clever  dogs  for  guides,  which  await  their 
masters  in  separate  little  runs  in  the  yard,  with 
straw  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter.  "I  do 
not  know,"  says   Mr.  Merrick,  "  if  the  indus- 


trial employment  of  the  blind  in  Germany  is 
an  economic  success,  but  it  certainly  is  good 
for  the  men  themselves,  for  they  all  seem 
energetic  and  happy.  By  law  in  Germany 
every  employer  of  labour  must  find  work 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  war  cripples,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Siemens-Schuckert 
factory  interpreted  their  legal  obligation  most 
generously." 

Mr.  Merrick  gives  the  following  description 
of  conditions  in  a  German  town  at  that  date  : — 

"  The  rapidly  dwindling  value  of  the  cur- 
rency made  housekeeping  a  constant  nightmare 
even  to  persons  earning  large  salaries  or  with 
apparently  flourishing  businesses  of  their  own. 
Meat,  butter,  eggs  were  luxuries  few  people 
could  afford  ;  vegetables,  even  if  you  had  the 
money,  were  difficult  to  buy,  for  the  peasants 
abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  exchanging 
their  produce  for  paper  which  to-morrow 
would  lose  half  its  value  ;  sugar  is  rationed  at 
one  lb.  a  month  per  head  ;  milk  can  only  be 
had  for  infants  and  aged  people,  but  few  can 
afford  to  buy  it.  In  business  the  waste 
of  time  caused  by  counting  money  and 
changing  the  price  of  every  article,  often 
several  times  a  day,  is  simply  incalculable. 
You  stand  in  a  queue  for  everything  in  Ger- 
many, even  for  a  postage-stamp — which  you 
do  not  get  after  all !  After  suffocating  in  a 
bank  for  hours,  you  will  learn  with  mixed 
feelings  that  there  are  no  notes  to  be  had  that 
day,  or  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  receive 
some  millions  in  notes  of  five  thousand  marks, 
making  a  packet  that  bulges  out  of  your  pocket 
like  a  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  !  Men  in 
Germany  were  formerly  not  so  domesticated 
as  in  England.  .  .  .  But  the  stress  of  the  times 
is  changing  this,  and  both  men  and  women 
help  each  other  more  than  they  did. 

"  I  think,  too,  that,  as  in  England,  more 
consideration  is  shown  to  the  blind  and  to 
cripples  than  formerly.  At  the  Customs  we 
were  allowed  to  get  back  to  the  train  by  a 
shorter  way,  and  on  entering  several  show 
places  I  was  not  allowed  to  pay. 

"  We  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  our 
nationality,  yet  we  met  with  courtesy  all  the 
time.  The  holiday  was  in  many  ways  most 
interesting,  and  the  German  Esperantists 
uttered  no  word  of  complaint,  although,  as  we 
realised  after  leaving  Nuremberg,  many  of 
them  must  have  been  suffering  serious  pri- 
vations." 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIONS 

Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. — It  is 
now  41  years  since  the  foundation  of  this 
Trust  by  a  legacy  of  £300,000  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gardner.  In  addition  to 
the  Trust,  the  Committee  administer : — (a)  The 
Edith  and  Norman  Lord  Pension  Fund,  with 
38  pensioners  of  £26  a  year  each  ;  {¥)  The 
Norman  Lord  Dinner  Fund  for  blind  persons, 
for  which  a  capital  sum  of  £1,000  was  speci- 
fically bequeathed  ;  (c)  Rashdale's  Charity  for 
Blind  Women,  founded  1797,  with  five  pensions 
of  £5  a  year  each  ;  (d)  The  Scholarship  Fund 
for  Blind  Boys'  at  Worcester  College,  amoun- 
ting to  £250  a  year.  According  to  the  report 
to  hand,  grants  varying  from  £10  to  £30  a  year 
were  made  from  this  .Fund  during  the  past 
twelve  months  to  12  students.  The  sum  of 
£800  has  been  received  from  the  public  trustee 
as  the  final  settlement  from  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Lucy  Block,  to  be  used  specifically 
for  founding  scholarships  at  Worcester 
College  ;  (<?)  The  "  Miss  Annie  Goff  Trust," 
with  two  pensions  of  £20  a  year  each. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  £4,6.16  was 
granted  from  the  Gardner  Trust  Fund  for  the 
instruction  of  137  persons  above  the  school 
age  in  professions  and  trades  by  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  earn  their  living,  wholly  or 
in  part. 

Numerous  Institutions  for  the  Blind  have 
been  assisted  from  the  Gardner  Trust  Fund. 
The  report  states  that  the  sum  of  £3,889  was 
disbursed  towards  the  fees  of  101  scholars, 
viz.  : — At  the  Royal  Normal  College,  80  ;  at 
the  Worcester  College,  6  ;  at  the  disposal  of 
the  London  County  Council,  4  ;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  10  ;  and  University  College, 
Bangor,  1.  The  sum  of  £3,100  went  to  242 
pensioners  ;  £3/145  to  the  County  Associa- 
tions and  3  5  Institutions  and  Societies,  towards 
the  cost  of  enlarged  buildings,  plant,  general 
purposes,  etc.  ;  £727  towards  the  fees  for 
instruction  of  36  pupils  at  various  schools  and 
workshops  ;  £948  to  97  individuals  for  assis- 
tance in  starting  or  carrying  on  various  trades-, 
and  occasionally  for  relief  of  distress  in  cases 
of  advanced  old  age.. 

A  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trust,  53  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i,  giving 
information  with  regard  to  Institutions,  Socie- 
ties, and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  price  1/6  post  free. 
<=f»        "=§=> 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which 
society  is  bound  together. — Goethe. 


BARCLAY    HOME   AND    SCHOOL 

THE  report  of  the  Barclay  Home  and 
School,  Brighton,  forms  interesting 
reading.  There  are  101  blind  women  and  girls 
at  the  Home.  Of  these  54  are  children  and  24 
adult  pupils,  8  untrained  women,  and  1 5  paid 
workers.  All  the  above  live  in  the  Home, 
except  12  of  the  paid  workers. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  of  3 1  Wellington  Road  as  a  workshop 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The  name  of  the 
new  workshop  is  Norfolk  House. 

The  total  sales  for  the  12  months  under 
review  were  £3,009,  and  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  workshop  an  increase  in  sales  is  looked 
forward  to  with  confidence.  The  sum  of  £195 
was  received  in  subscriptions  and  donations 
during  the  year.  Wages  to  blind  workers 
amounted  tc   £565  ;    augmentation  wages  to 

Many  charming  and  attractive  articles  made 
by  the  blind  women  and  girls  were  on  view  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Brighton,  on  the  19th  Oct- 
ober. The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Thomas-Stanford,  was  well  attended,  and 
the  goods  displayed,  including  hand-knitted 
costumes,  jumpers  and  sports  coats,  scarves, 
woollen  stockings,  silk  stockings  and  other 
garments,  excited  the  admiration  of  all. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Barclay  School  Jazz  Band,  which 
consists  :of  a  group  of  little  blind  girls.  In 
their  oriental  dresses,  suggestive  of  Aladdin 
and  his  attendants,  the  little  girls  kept  wonder- 
ful time  and  gave  an  excellent  performance, 
which  was  warmly  applauded. 
<=§o       <=§» 

THE  HEPBURN  STAREY  BLIND 
AID  SOCIETY 

WE  are  informed  that  Lady  Arrol  has  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Aid  Society,  which 
has  become  vacant  through  the  lamented 
death  of  Mrs.  Hepburn  Starey,  founder  of  the 
Society.  All  future  communications  should 
therefore  be  addressed  to  Lady  Arrol,  Barons 
Court,  Bishop's  Avenue,  Hampstead  Heath, 
N.W.3. 

<=5=       <=§<» 

FREE  TRAMS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Newcastle  Corporation  Transport  and 
Electricity  Committee  have  decided  to  grant 
free  passes  on  the  city  tramcars  to  blind  persons 
resident  in  the  city. 
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NOTES   FROM   BRANCH 
SECRETARIES 

idland  Branch.- — A  successful  concert 
was  given  last  month  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Worcester,  by  the  Worcester  Co- 
operative Choral  Society,  in  aid  of  the  Institute. 
The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Nicholls,  sang  several  well-known  anthems  and 
choruses  in  admirable  style,  and  the  violin 
solos  and  solo-singing  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  George  Price,  the  Institute's  blind 
representative,  sang  songs  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment, and  gave  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Bljnd. — 
On  October  15  th,  in  the  Armitage  Hall, 
a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  judging 
and  exhibition  of  the  posters  submitted  by 
art  students  in  a  competition  for  the  best 
poster  to  advertise  the  Carnival  Ball  to  be  held 
on  November  27th.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  K.  Middlecoat,  of  the  London  School 
of  Art,  by  the  judges,  Captain  Holme,  Editor 
of  "  The'  Studio,"  and  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  The 
press  was  well  represented.  Mr.  John  Hassall 
subsequently  visited  the  little  exhibition,  and 
pronounced  the  designs  submitted  to  be  of  a 
high  standard  of  merit. 

A  most  enjoyable  recital  by  the  pupils  of 
Miss  Christine  Edwards  was  held  at  the  vEolian 
Hall  on  October  20th,  at  which  Mr.  Preece  was 
invited  to  sp?ak  for  the  third  successive  year. 

The  newly-formed  Kensington  "  Forget- 
me-Not  "  Sub-Circle  organised  as  their  initial 
effort  a  successful  dance,  which  was  held  at 
Ladbroke  Hall  on  October  24th.  They  had 
the  assistance  of  the  secretaries  and  certain 
members  of  the  Chiswick  and  Hammersmith 
Circles,  as  well  as  of  the  General  Kensington 
Circle,  one  of  the  members  of  which,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  very  kindly  acted  as  hostess.  A 
bouquet  of  chrysanthemums,  a  generous  gift  to 
the  Fund,  was  presented  to  her  by  little  Miss 
Vera  Breed,  who  was  dressed  in  a  white 
frock  trimmed  with  geraniums.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  make  an  appeal  for  new 
Helpers  of  the  Blind. 


To  be  content  with  what  we  possess  is  the 
greatest  and  most  secure  of  riches. — Cicero. 


MINERS'  BLINDNESS 

THE  subject  of  miners'  nystagmus  came 
up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  month,  when  the  Workmen's 
Compensation,  No.  2,  Bill  was  being  discussed 
on  report.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Miners'  Nystagmus 
Committee,  reviewed  in  last  month's  Beacon, 
it  was  stated  that  in  1920  some  £300,000  was 
paid  in  compensation  for  the  disease  alone. 

The  medical  correspondent  to  the  Morning 
Post  writes  in  that  paper  as  follows  : — 

"  The  first  report  of  the  Committee,  while 
taking  considerable  notice  of  the  accom- 
panying psycho-neurotic  symptoms,  pointed  to 
the  necessity  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  make  the  standard  of  illumination 
of  the  objects  looked  at  by  the  miner  equal  to 
that  of  the  open  light  pit ;  in  other  words,  the 
illuminating  power  of  safety  lamps,  as  ordi- 
narily used,  must  be  greatly  increased  and 
arrangements  made  for  placing  electric  light 
in  convenient  positions  in  the  working  areas. 
But  a  second  report  of  the  Committee,  which 
was  expected  to  clear  up  some  of  the  physio- 
logical problems,  has  not  effected  much  in  this 
way,  although  it  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  nystagmus  alone  that  demands  compen- 
sation, but  the  associated  psycho-neurotic 
symptoms. 

"The  Committee  suggest  the  adoption  of  a 
stricter  standard  of  physical  signs,  but  it  would 
seem  that  investigation  along  that  line  has 
already  been  fairly  exhaustive,  while  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  has,  unfortunately, 
increased  by  differences  of  medical  opinion  as 
to  the  stress  which  should  be  laid  upon  the 
nervous  symptoms,  their  aetiology,  and  their 
relation  to  hvsteria. 

"  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  sweeping  new  proposal  was  made  that  the 
principal  Act  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
nystagmus,  the  assumption  here  being  that  the 
disease  was  wholly  associated  with  deficient 
lighting  of  the  galleries.  But  this  new  clause 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Home  Office,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  include  so  ill-defined  a 
condition  to  a  permanent  schedule.  No  other 
view  is  possible  while  medicine  can  give  no 
more  definite  lead,  but  in  view  of  the  economic 
importance  of  this  subject  intensive  investi- 
gation ought  to  be  promoted.  The  large 
figure  paid  in  compensation  three  years  ago 
appears  to  have  gone  up  by  1 5  per  cent,  in  the 
interval." 
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A    CENSORSHIP    OF    CHARITIES— II 


By   BEN    PURSE 


ercised. 


URSUING  his  narrative  with  much 
vigour  and  precision,  Mr.  Brock, 
with  the  acumen  of  a  keen  con- 
troversialist who  has  mastered  the 
details  of  his  subject  with  con- 
summate skill,  forcefully  reminds 
us  that  capricious  and  spasmodic 
gifts  to  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
objects  can  never  be  prevented, 
although  it  is  most  desirable  that 
reasonable  restraint  should  be  ex- 
Our    feelings    of    compassion    are 


awakened,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
we  frequently  give  without  pausing  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  this  object  or  that  is  not 
being  better  served  in  a  more  constructive  and 
satisfactory  manner  by  some  approved  agency, 
but,  did  we  so  hesitate,  it  would  often  mean  that 
many  people  would  never  give  at  all. 

We  agree  to  some  extent  with  the  writer  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  that  under  such 
circumstances  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  capricious  giving,  although  if  we 
were  able  to  make  people  realise  their  obliga- 
tions, it  is  conceded  that  it  were  better  so  not 
to  give.  There  must  be  many  occasions,  how- 
ever, upon  which  authoritative  guidance  would 
seem  to  be  most  desirable,  and  we  are  in  entire 
ace .  rd  with  Mr.  Brock  when  he  suggests  that 
"  there  are  many,  especially  trustees  and 
executors  charged  with  discretionary  powers, 
who  are  anxious  to  give  wisely,  and  who  would 
welcome  some  authoritative  guidance,  some 
hall-mark  which  would  distinguish  the  sound 
from  the  doubtful  organisations." 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  activities  of  philanthropic  agencies  often 
hear  the  story  whispered  that  this  organisation 
cr  that  agency  is  not  fulfilling  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  said  to  exist  ;  that  they  are 
badly  managed  ;  that  their  finances  are  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  confusion,  and  their  methods 
of  administration  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
Yet,  having  regard  to  these  considerations,  in 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  public  by  which  it  can 
be  detected  whether  these  statements  are  in 
reality  mere  libels  on  the  administrations  or 
whether  they  are  justified  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
to  devise  a  system  by  which  the  public  could 
be  kept  informed  of  all   these  matters,  and, 


moreover,  it  is  unquestionably  true  to  say  that 
on  the  whole  public  opinion  is  so  ill-informed 
and  so  supinely  indifferent,  that  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  some  new-fangled  creation  may 
be  discovered  and  exposed  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow its  history  is  forgotten,  although  its 
nefarious  transactions  may  be  repeated  even 
by  the  same  people  in  a  slightly  altered  form. 

It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  the  officials 
at  the  Ministry  of  Health  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  the  administration 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  are  fully  alive 
to  these  evils,  and  so  far  as  possible  are  taking 
rational  steps,  at  least,  to  secure  a  uniform 
standard  of  accounts  applicable  to  all  Insti- 
tutions, Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  of  the  evils  to  which  the 
writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  alludes 
have  been  overcome  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  registration  of  approved  societies  for 
the  blind,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good 
reason  why  all  charitable  agencies  could  not 
be  registered  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Brock  affirms  that 
"  there  is  no  standard  form  of  accounts  for 
most  types  of  charities,  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration are  not  always  shown  under  one  head, 
and  there  is  often  the  most  lewildering,  some- 
times perhaps — intentionally — bewildering  dis- 
tinction between  '  ordinary  '  and  '  extraordi- 
nary '  income  and  expenditure.*' 

With  the  foregoing  observations  we  are  in 
entire  agreement.  It  would  appear  to  be 
deliberately  intended  in  certain  instances  that 
we  know  of  so  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the 
public  as  to  afford  them  no  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  financial  state  of  a  particular 
organisation  or  organisations.  The  writer  well 
remembers  on  an  important  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  that  a  witness  in 
giving  evidence  in  response  to  a  leading 
question  put  by  the  Chairman,  replied,  "  Oh, 
that  set  of  accounts  was  intended  for  the 
public."  Further  comment  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary, but  it  is  at  the  same  time  altogether 
a  reprehensible  practice  to  attempt  to  mislead 
the  very  people  upon  whose  goodwill  the 
existence  of  the  charity  is  so  essentially  de- 
pendent. 

Pursuing  this  theme  still  further,  Mr.  Brock 
pertinently  observes  :  "  Not  infrequently  the 
accounts  are  so  arranged  as  to  magnify  the 
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deficit.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  people  will 
not  subscribe  to  a  charity  unless  it  pleads 
insolvency,  and  cases  are  not  unknown  in 
which  the  extravagant  expenditure  on  special 
appeals  is  masked  by  showing  in  the  income 
account  only  the  net  proceeds  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  collection."  It  is  difficult  to  say  in 
any  dogmatic  sense  what  attitude  the  public 
should  take  in  respect  of  these  matters.  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  accounts 
submitted  by  charitable  agencies  should  be 
clear  and  understandable,  whatever  the  result 
may  be  from  the  public  point  of  view.  To  so 
camouflage  the  financial  conditions  as  to 
render  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
intelligent  man  to  understand  the  state  in  which 
an  institution  exists,  amounts  to  downright 
dishonesty,  and  is  a  betrayal  of  public  con- 
fidence. A  well-known  business  man  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  in  presiding  at  the 
annual  meeting  cf  a  charity,  said,  "I  am  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  Annual  Report  that  the 
Institution  is  in  a  sound  financial  condition  ; 
this  to  me,  at  all  events,  argues  that  its  manage- 
ment has  been  efficient  during  the  past  year  in 
that  it  has  made  its  expenditure  reasonably 
conform  to  its  income,  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  prepared,  in  addition  to  my 
ordinary  subscription,  to  give  the  charity  five 
hundred  pounds."  There  are,  of  course, 
others  who  feel  that  if  a  charity  is  not  over- 
whelmed with  debt  there  is  no  cause  for  them 
to  assist.  Our  view  is,  however,  that  the  truth 
should  be  clearly  revealed  to  the  public  what- 
ever consequences  may  subsequently  ensue. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  special  appeals,  to 
which  the  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
alludes,  one  can  only  feel  with  some  degree  of 
sadness  that  the  operations  of  the  modern  so- 
called  "  publicity  agent  "  do  not  afford  the 
most  healthy  indication  of  efficient  charity 
administration.  Such  operations  result  fre- 
quently in  enriching  the  agent,  whilst  they 
bring  proportionately  but  a  modicum  of  help 
to  the  society  on  whose  behalf  the  appeal  is 
made.  If  it  costs  an  abnormal  percentage  to 
raise  funds  for  a  charitable  organisation,  and 
if  that  percentage  is  employed  in  relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  problem  in  no  direct  fashion, 
the  whole  procedure  is  open  to  serious  questic  n. 
May  we  put  a  case  in  point  as  illustrative  of 
what  we  are  endeavouring  to  convey  ?  Assum- 
ing it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  number 
of  people  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
a  charity,  and  those  persons  would  ordinarily 
come   within   the    purview    of  the   agency's 


objects,  the  fact  that  you  are  relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  problem  by  such  employment 
is  a  matter  which  may  properly  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  cost  of  raising  money  is 
being  examined.  If,  however,  from  profes- 
sional motives  entirely  persons  are  found  to 
undertake  these  duties,  and  they  appropriate 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  so  raised  to 
their  own  personal  advantage,  then  the  pro- 
cedure is  highly  questionable,  and  introduces 
into  modern  administration  an  element  whose 
pernicious  growth  is  most  undesirable.  It  is 
essential  for  the  efficient  raising  of  funds  that 
expert  assistance  she  uld  be  available,  and  such 
service  should  be  properly  remunerated. 
Neither  Mr.  Brock  nor  any  other  person  with 
knowledge  and  experience  would  object  to 
such  a  procedure,  but  unfortunately  the  matter 
does  not  rest  there.  The  lightning  campaigner, 
with  his  "  publicity  methods  "  and  generally 
questionable  procedure  and  conduct,  is  the 
unpleasant  feature  tc  which  rational  objections 
are  taken. 

We  desire  once  more  to  emphasise  the  point 
that  the  permanence  and  financial  stability  of 
charitable  agencies  are  not  best  served  by 
the  spasmodic  efforts  occasioned  as  a  result  of 
"  stunting  methods."  We  agree  absolutely 
with  the  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
when  he  declares  that  such  processes  frequently 
result  in  the  diversion  of  funds  from  equally 
worthy  objects.  The  reaction  which  often 
ensues  as  a  result  of  lightning  campaigns  leaves 
the  organisation  on  whose  behalf  such  appeals 
have  been  made  very  little  better  off  in  the  long 
run.  Those  who  give  under  such  pressure  feel 
that  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  undertake  any  obli- 
gations, even  for  charities  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  keenly  interested. 
To  be  continued. 


CARE  OF  THE    BLIND 

AT  a  recent  meeting  in  Perth  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  of  Societies  and  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  the  executive  remitted  to  a  sub-committee 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  with  a  view  to  taking  every 
action  possible  to  have  the  Act  improved  at  an 
early  date.  It  was  pointed  out  that  as  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  blind  population  in 
Scotland  could  benefit  by  institutional  training, 
much  remained  to  be  done  for  the  blind  at  their 
own  homes. —  Glasgow  Herald. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  EDITION    OF 
THE  WORKS  OF  BRITISH    BLIND  COMPOSERS 


EADERS  of  The  Beacon  will  recol- 
lect that  the  publication  of  an  ink 
print  edition  of  the  works  of  British 
Blind  Composers  was  some  time 
ago  decided  upon  by  the  National 
Institute  as  a  means  of  demonstra- 
ting to  the  musical  public  generally 
that  there  were  a  number  of  blind 
composers,  in  addition  to  the  few 
already  well  known,  who  were 
doing  admirable  work  but  who 
needed  just  that  introduction  to  public  notice 
which  they  found  it  so  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain. 

It  is  with  considerable  gratification,  there- 
fore, that  we  review  the  progress  of  the  scheme, 
and  find  not  only  that  the  National  Institute 
was  justified  in  assuming  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  such  an  adventure,  but  also  that  the 
actual  music  selected  by  those  to  whom  was 
deputed  the  responsibility  of  its  choice  has  been 
such  as  has  met  with  unanimous  approval  from 
musical  authorities  of  the  highest  standing. 

A  few  details  will  show  upon  what  grounds 
this  satisfaction  is  founded. 

The  catalogue  consists  of  14  pianoforte 
works,  6  organ  pieces  and  4  songs. 

PIANOFORTE 

No. 

24  Two  Sketches  :    "  Autumn  " — "  Winter  " 
— C.  G.  Broan,  2/- 

1  Five  Lyric  Pieces — Alfred  J.  Thompson, 

3/-- 

2  Noel — William  Wolstenholme,  2/-. 

3  Ten    Poetic    Fancies    (Book    I    and    II) — 

Horace  F.  Watling,  3/-  each. 

4  Venetian  Boat  Song — Sinclair  Logan,  2/-. 

5  Rondo  Scherzando,  in  B  flat — Frederick 

W.  Priest,  2/-. 

6  Sketch  suggested  by  the  V light  of  an  Aeroplane 

—H.  G.  Oke,  2/6. 

7  Rondo  alia  Tarantella,  in  A  flat — Alfred 

Wrigley,  2/-. 

8  Three  Sketches  for  a  Young  Player — (1) 

"  Little  Soldiers  "  ;  (2)  "  Fairy  Tale  "  ; 
(3)  "  Bedtime  "— H.  G.  Oke,  2/6. 

9  Moods  of  a  Mind  :    Book  I  "  Repose  " — 

"  Merriment  "  ;  Book  II  "  Sadness  " — 
"  Gladness  "— H.  V.  Spanner,  2/-  each 
book. 
10  Rustic  Dance,  in  D  minor — Horace  F. 
Watling,  2/-. 


1 1  Caprice  in  C — Sinclair  Logan,  2/-. 

12  Spanish  Serenade — William  Wolstenholme,  2/-. 

13  "  Zingaresca  " — Llewelyn  Williams,  2/-. 
The    pieces    in    italics  have  been    specially 

selected    by    the    iEolian    Co.    for  Pianola 
Records,  which  are  now  on  sale. 

Eleven  of  these  were  placed  in  the  list  of 
"  The  Month's  Best  Pianoforte  Music,"  classified 
and  graded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  F.R.A.M., 
in  the  July,  1922,  issue  of  the  Music  Teacher. 
Mr.  Fowles  added  :  "  Teachers  all  over  the 
land  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Edition." 

No.  13  "  Zingaresca  "  (Gipsy  Dance)  is  the 
work  of  one  who  is  not  only  totally  blind,  but 
also  deaf,  and  it  has  been  selected  as  a  test 
piece  for  an  important  Welsh  Eisteddfod  in 
March  next. 

ORGAN 

14  Minuet   Antique,   in   D   flat — Horace  F. 

Watling,  2/-.  Played  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  London,  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  Winchester  Cathedral  Reci- 
tals, etc. 

15  Toccata,  in  D  minor — T.  G.  Osborn,  2/6. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Organ 
Exams.     Local  Centres. 

16  Bohemesque,  in  G — William  Wolsten- 

holme, 2/6.  Composed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Grand  Organ,  Johannesburg, 
bv  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins.  Played  by  many 
of  the  greatest  organists. 

17  Fantasia,  in  E — T.  G.  Osborn,  2/6.    Incor- 

porated Society  of  Musicians  Organ 
Exams.     Local  Centres. 

18  Rondino,  in  D  flat — William  Wolsten- 

holme, 2/-.  Played  at  th?  inaugural 
Recitals,  Westminster  Cathedral.  A 
universal  favourite. 

19  Marche  Heroique,  in  E  flat — Horace  F. 

Watling,    2/6.      Composed    for    the 
opening  of  the  Grand  Organ,  Johan- 
nesburg.   Played  at  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
Cathedral      Recitals,      etc.,      Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  organ  Exams.,  Local 
Centres. 
"  Many  of  the  greatest  Organ  Recitalists  of  the 
day,  including  Mr.  Herbert  Walton,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  Mr.  Arthur  Meale, 
Air.  H.  F.  Ellingford,  and  Dr.  Prendergast,  are 
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in  chiding  the  Organ  numbers  very  frequently  in  their 
programmes. — Musical  Standard." 

Dr.  Roland  Diggle.  the  famous  organist  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  writes  to  the  pub- 
lishers : — "  The  six  organ  pieces  that  you 
"  published  for  the  National  Institute  have 
"  proved  the  most  popular  pieces  that  I  have 
"  played  during  the  past  season  ;  in  fact,  1  am 
"  continually  getting  requests  to  include  some 
"  of  t-hem  on  my  programme." 

We  may  also  add  that  Dr.  Hollins  has 
frequently  included  them  in  his  Recital 
programmes. 

VOCAL 

20  Song    "  Echo  "    ("  Come    to    me    in    the 

Silence  of  the  Night  ")  Words  by 
Christina  Rossetti  —  W.  Wolsten- 
holmk,  2/-.  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians,  1923  Exams.  Local  Centre. 

21  Song  "  Early  one  Morning  "  (Old  English) 

— Sinclair  Logan,  2/-.  Associated 
Board  of  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  1923 
Exams.  Local  Centre. 

22  Serenade  —  "  Sleep,    Dear    Heart  " —  Sin- 

clair Logan,  2/-. 

23  Two  songs  :    (1)  "  Dclcino  to  Margaret  " 

(Kingsley)  ;  (2)  "  As  the  Barque 
floateth  on"  (Lvtton). — Hubert  G. 
Oke,  2/-. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 
musical  public  may  safely  rely  on  the  quality 
of  this  music,  and  it  is  for  those  who  would 
help  in  the  task  of  securing  recognition  for  the 
blind  musicians  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Institute  by  purchasing  copies  of 
the  music,  and  bringing  the  Edition  before  the 
notice  of  local  musicians  and  music  dealers 
throughout  the  country. 

A  most  effective  way  to  help  is  to  order 
through  the  local  music  dealer,  for  in  this  way  his 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  Edition  (which  should 
be  quoted).  In  any  case  the  music  can  be 
ordered  direct  from  the  publishers  :  Messrs. 
Ryalls  &  Jones,  Ltd.,  107  Grange  Road, 
Birkenhead,  or  their  London  Agents  :  Messrs. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  72  Wells  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.i  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  an  apathetic  dealer  pleading  ignorance  with 
a  customer  ready  with  this  information. 

If  every  reader  of  The  Beacon,  musical  or 
unmusical,  would  order  but  one  piece  in  this 
way  (and  if  unmusical  pass  it  on  to  a  musical 
friend),  a  great  impetus  to  this  form  of  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  blind  would  result,  and 
the  National  Institute,  which  has  done  the 
spade  work  and  prepared  the  ground,  would  be 


rejoiced  to  see  that  not  only  were  the  com- 
positions hall-marked  as  "good  stuff"  (as 
shown  above),  but  that  blind  musicians  were 
coming  into  their  kingdom. 

A  final  word  :  The  National  Institute,  al- 
though it  has  helped  to  finance  the  edition,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  actual  being,  does  not  re- 
ceive a  single  penny  of  the  profits,  all  of  which 
go  to  the  Blind  Composers. 

We  repeat  the  appeal  to  all  our  readers  to 
draw  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  of  the 
musical  profession  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside  to  this  great  effort  ;  one  which  has 
so  abundantly  justified  the  National  Institute 
in  its  faith  in  the  inherent  capabilities  of  ade- 
quately trained  blind  composers,  who  it  was 
felt  very  strongly  could  hold  their  own  with 
the  sighted  if  their  work  could  only  be  brought 
forward  instead  of  being  hidden  away,  or  only- 
published  in  a  Braille-type  Edition. 


A  GIFT  FOR  THE  DEAF 

THE  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
announce  important  extensions  of  their 
research  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf.  They 
have  accepted  a  gift  of  £10,000  to  found  a 
Chair  of  Otology,  and  the  donor,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
E.  Duveen,  intends  to  allocate  a  further  £1 5,000 
to  the  University  College  Hospital  for  the 
provision  of  the  most  complete  and  modern 
treatment  of  the  deaf. 

The  double  gift  is  made  in  memory  of  the 
donor's  father,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Duveen,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  art  firm  of  Duveen  Bros., 
of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Duveen,  who  has  himself  suffered 
from  ear  trouble  for  years,  lost  his  only  brother 
from  the  same  cause,  following  upon  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever. 

[The  foregoing  important  announcement 
which  was  made  in  "  The  Times"  on  25th 
October,  is  interesting  to  our  readers  inas- 
much as  according  to  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health) 
there  were  1,247  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  suffering  from  the  double  handicap  of 
blindness  and  deafness. — -Editor.] 


ON  her  resignation,  after  twelve  years' 
service,  Miss  C.  Gould,  the  blind  organist 
of  Oxshott  (Surrey)  parish  church,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  choir  with  a  silver  mounted 
ebony  walking  stick  and  a  purse  of  money. 
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NOTES  FROM  FOREIGN  INSTITUTIONS 


AT  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  the 
"  Montreal  Gazette  "  reports  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  :  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  assembled  in  annual  meeting  on 
October  9th,  1923,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  training  the  blind,  the  Government  should 
grant  a  yearly  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$400  per  capita  for  each  pupil  under  tuition 
and  residence  in  the  School  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  that  the  same 
grant  be  given  for  each  apprentice  in  the  work- 
shops for  a  period  of  three  years  ;  and  further, 
owing  to  a  disability  of  5®  per  cent,  earning 
power  below  sighted  workers,  an  adequate 
allowance  be  made  to  supplement  wages  for 
the  blind,  also  that  provision  be  made  for 
helping  blind  persons  in  their  homes." 

Mr.  P.  E.  Layton  said  that  the  blind  "  hate 
the  name  of  charity."  He  spoke  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  in  England  as  "  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  blind  had  ever  had  from 
any  government,"  adding,  "  I  only  wish  a 
similar  bill  would  be  passed  in  the  Quebec 
legislature." 


THOUGH  the  census  figures  give  the 
number  of  totally  blind  as  less  than  1.5 
per  thousand  of  the  population  of  India,  there 
is,  says  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  of 
Lahore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
figure  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  number 
of  those  thus  afflicted.  From  investigations 
made  it  would  appear  that  there  are  at  least  4 
to  5  per  thousand  {of  the  population  who  are 
totally  blind,  which  means  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  millions.  The  figures  of 
the  census,  however,  refer  only  to  those  totally 
blind  in  both  eyes,  and  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  large  number  who  are  partially 
blind,  and  whose  condition,  in  some  respects, 
is  more  pitiful  than  that  of  the  totally  blind. 
In  Egypt  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
considers  a  person  to  be  blind  who  cannot 
count  figures  at  a  distance  of  one  metre,  and 
in  England  persons  with  too  little  sight  to  per- 
form work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  are 
counted  as  blind.  The  number  of  such  cases 
is  very  great  indeed,  and  this  constitutes  a 
real  problem  to  the  Health  authorities. 

The  Bombay    Blind   Relief  Association   is 
taking  active  remedial  measures  in  rural  parts 


to  prevent  causes  which  lead  to  ultimate  blind- 
ness. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  in  the 
Bijapur  district  may  be  obtained  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  field-wrrkers  gave  treatment  in 
the  villages  in  cases  of  simple  eye  diseases  to 
no  less  than  66,785  people.  At  its  Bijapur 
branch  during  the  past  year  634  operations 
were  performed  among  poor  villagers,  such  as 
generally  go  without  treatment.  About  1 7,000 
newly-born  children  were  inspected  during  the 
year,  and  eye  diseases  detected  in  135  of  them. 

THE  tenth  '  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  held;  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
from  June  21st  to  June  26th.  This,  according 
to  the  "Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,"  was  the 
largest  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  of  the  Blind  which  has 
ever  been  held.  There  were  present  315 
delegates  from  34  different  states  and  countries. 
The  programme  contained  many  interesting 
papers. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  session  of 
the  entire  convention,"  to  quote  the  "  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,"  "  was  the  evening  with 
Willetta  Huggins. 

"Miss  Huggins  is  a  girl  about  17  years 
of  age,  who  has  been  totally  deaf  and 
blind  for  nearly  three  years.  She  has  de- 
veloped phenomenal  powers  of  sense  of  touch 
and  smell  which  makes  one  feel  that,  after  all, 
blindness  and  deafness  to  her  is  not  such  an 
overwhelming  handicap.  In  order  that  no 
one  could  suspect  that  Miss  Huggins  could 
see,  she  was  heavily  blindfolded  during  the 
demonstration.  At  this  demonstration  she 
proved  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  her 
ability  to  recognise  by  smell  colours  of  material 
which  had  been  dyed.  She  also  demonstrated 
her  marvellous  sense  of  touch  by  telling  the 
denomination  of  paper  money  and  by  reading 
headlines  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  accomplishments  is  the  ease  with 
which  she  carries  on  a  conversation  with  one 
hand  against  a  person's  chest  while  that 
person  is  talking.  Most  of  the  time  Miss 
Huggins  carries  with  her  a  little  box  with  a 
telephone  receiver  attached  to  a  cord.  With 
her  little  finger  upon  the  diaphragm  of  this 
receiver,  she  can  feel  the  vibrations  caused 
by  sounds  about  her.  With  this  instrument 
she  can  stand  in  a  group  of  a  dozen  people 
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and  converse  with  any  of  them  with  ease 
without  touching  them.  She  attends  the 
regular  classes  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  and 
by  means  of  this  little  instrument  she  knows 
what  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  are  saying,  and 
enters  into  the  discussions  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  pupils." 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

October,   1923 

FICTION. 

*"  Bartimeus."     An  Awfully  Big  Advenl 
Bennett,  Arnold.     Hilda  Lessways 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Hodgson.     Robin  .  . 
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Courage  is  like  a  garment  that  we  put  on. 
— Bahac. 
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NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR    THE 
BLIND 

IN  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and 
ensure  the  delivery  of  extra  consignments 
of  books  from  the  National  library  at  Christ- 
mas time,  readers  are  asked  to  notify  the 
Secretary  that  extra  books  will  be  needed  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  month  of  December. 
Many  were  disappointed  last  year,  as,  although 
by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies  asked 
for  were  all  despatched  from  Tufton  Street 
before  December  21st,  consignments  were 
held  up  at  the  Post  Office  and  not  delivered  at 
their  various  destinations  until  after  the 
holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous  extra  pres- 
sure of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 
O.  I.  PRINCE, 
Secretary  and  'Librarian. 


A  Concert  Lecture  will  be  given  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  18  Tuf- 
ton Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  Dec- 
ember 5th,  1923,  at  7.45  p.m.,  by  Alderman 
H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac,  J.P.,  en- 
titled "  The  Old  is  Better  (?)  "  Part  II,  with 
numerous  and  varied  illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  K. 
Moore's  Choir,  for  the  study  of  unaccompanied 
part  singing.  You  and  your  friends  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


AT  the  Nottingham  Musical  Festival  held 
towards  the  end  of  October,  a  blind  girl, 
Dorothy  Allen,  won  the  prize  awarded  for 
solo  singing  for  girls  under  the  age  of  1 5  years. 
The  test  piece  was  Arne's  delightful  compo- 
sition :    "  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  D.Mus.,  the  adjudicator, 
said  of  Miss  Allen  :  "  She  won  all  hearts 
by  her  unaffectation.  A  beautiful  voice, 
lovely,  rich,  and  mellow  as  the  G  string  of  a 
violin.    I  wish  her  success  in  her  future  musical 


CAN  any  reader  let  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  have 
the  following  back  copies  of  The  Beacon  : — 
Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  8  ;  Vol.  3,  Nos.  28,  32  ; 
Vol.  4,  No.  38?  These  numbers  are  missing 
from  the  New  York  Public  Library's  file,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  would  be  grateful  for  any 
assistance  in  the  matter. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

V— THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION,    1886-1889 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  Do  not  hope  to  gain  the  victory  in  a  day.  It  may  take  months,  it  may  take  years.  Inch  by  inch, 
and  step  by  step,  the  battle  must  be  fought.  Over  and  over  again  you  will  be  worsted  and  give  ground, 
but  do  not  therefore  yield.     Resolve  never  to  be  driven  back  quite  so  far  as  you  have  advanced." 

Whyte  Melville. 


E  have  alteady  gathered  fiom 
references  made  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
1886-1889.  that  the  recommen- 
dations, although  far-reaching,  by 
no  means  even  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  one  of  the  con- 
M  fl  elusions  reached  was  to  the  effect 
rjSL^*  that,  given  greater  development 
~~~~  and  expansion,  the  voluntary  system 
might  be  held  to  meet  all  the  urgent  neces- 
sities and  to  dispose  of  the  idea  of  State  inter- 
vention. This  view  was  expressed  twenty 
years  later  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  now 
Lord  Gladstone,  when  he  was  Secretary  for 
Home  Affairs  in  1906.  But  as  Lord  Bacon  puts 
it  :  "  Time  glides  on  ;  fortune  is  inconstant  ; 
tempers  are  soured  ;  bonds  which  seem  in- 
soluble are  daily  sundered  by  interest,  by 
emulation,  or  by  caprice."  To-day,  even  the 
most  ardent  individualist  is  not  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  to  repudiate  the  measure  of  State  respon- 
sibility for  the  blind  which  has  so  far  found 
acceptance. 

In  our  survey  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  recall  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  flamed  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  in 
order  that  we  may  thereby  gauge  the  progress 


we  have  already  attained,  and  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  to  formulate  a  programme  for  the 
future.  This  programme,  if  not  accomplished 
in  our  time,  will  at  least  find  its  full  fruition  in 
the  generations  that  are  yet  unborn.  That  duty 
we  owe  to  those  who  have  striven  for  progress 
in  the  past  no  less  than  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
The  struggle  for  better  conditions  is  not  over  ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  just  finding  legitimate  ex- 
pression. We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in 
extenso  the  Summary  of  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations  from  an  important  Govern- 
ment document  : — 

"  The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissiom  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
(a)  The  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts 
should  be  extended  to  the  blind  ;   and  com- 
pulsory atttendance  enforced  from  5  to  16. 
From  16  to  21  the  school  authority  should 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  assist  all 
necessitous  blind  persons  to  maintain  them- 
selves while  learning  a  trade.     Those  who 
become  blind  from  21  to  50  should  equally 
receive  help  from  the  school  authority,  or  if 
they   have   passed   through    an    institution 
should  be  assisted  on  the  '  Saxon  system.' 

The  State  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
assist  a  secondary  school. 

The  Royal  Commission  considered  that, 
if    the    Education    Acts    were    applied    as 
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suggested  and  State  funds  therefore  became 
available,  this  would  release  from  educa- 
tional purposes  charitable  funds  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  workshops 
or  assistance  of  old  pupils. 

(b)  A  central  workshop  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  large  centre  where  the  same 
has  not  been  started.  But  the  State  should 
not  directly  subsidise  their  work. 

There  should  be  greater  solidarity  among 
the  institutions,  so  that  they  would  work 
harmoniously  together. 

(c)  The  '  Saxon  system  '  should  be  adopted 
as  far  as  possible  by  all  institutions — without 
any  State  aid. 

(J)   A   register   should   be   kept   of  all 

pupils  leaving  the  institution. 
(//)  They  should  be  assisted  with  tools 

and  materials. 
(///')  The  institution  should  endeavour 

to   provide  funds   to   supplement 

wages. 
(«/)  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to 

interest      some     influential     local 

agency  with  which  the  institution 

could  correspond. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  pensions,  hard  and  fast 
conditions  might  be  so  relaxed  that  all  merit- 
orious cases  should  be  reached.  There 
should  be  co-operation  amongst  all  pension 
societies.  The  State  should  provide  liber-, 
ally  for  the  aged  blind. 

(e)  As  regards  the  Poor  Law,  there  should 
be  liberal  out-relief.  The  blind  should  not 
be  forced  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

(J)  For  the  purpose  of  the  census  there 
should  be  a  uniform  schedule  of  inquiry  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  causes  and  extent  of  blindness. 
Every  school  or  institution  should  keep  a 
record  for  this  purpose. 

(g)  Information  respecting  the  treatment 
of  purulent  ophthalmia  should  be  circulated 
through  the  sanitary  authority  or  through 
the  Post  Office. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  sending  children  to  some 
properly  certified  institution. 

(/")  A  grant  should  be  given  from  the 
Exchequer  of  three-fourths  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  education  and 
maintenance,  and  one-fourth 
should  be  provided  from  the  local 
or  union  rates. 


(»)  There  should  be  Government  in- 
spection. 
(iit)  The  education  should  be  denomi- 
national. 
It  was  reported  that  the  aged  and  infirm  in 
many  workhouses  have  a  wretched  existence." 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
that  there  was  much  in  the  recommendations 
which  was  vague  and  uncertain  in  character. 
The  hesitation  to  admit  fundamental  responsi- 
bility by  the   State  was   characteristic  of  the 
times,  and    the    difficulties    associated    with 
collecting  funds    from  voluntary  sources  had 
apparently  received  but  scanty  consideration  ; 
otherwise  so  rigid  a  dependence  upon  such  an 
unreliable  and  fluctuating  quantity  could  not 
have  won  the  confidence  which  it  evidently 

enjoyed.  

In  summarising  the  results  secured   up  to 
1 9 1 7,  the  same  document  says  : — 

"  The  State  by  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action  has  given  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  following  extent  : — 

(a)  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales  by  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1839, 
and  in  Scotland  by  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890.  No  similar  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  blind 
children  in  Ireland. 

For  secondary  and  technical  training  of 
blind  persons  over  16,  local  education 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  have  per- 
missive powers  under  Part  II  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1902.  The  Board  of  Education 
have  power  to  aid  technical  schools  and 
classes  and  secondary  schools.  Analogous 
provision  has  been  made  for  Scotland  under 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908. 

(b)  The  system  of  old  age  pensions  has 
benefited  a  number  of  blind  persons  over  70 
years  of  age. 

(c)  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  has  been 
made  compulsorily  notifiable  in  England 
and  Wales. 

(d)  A  system  of  maternity  and  child 
welfare  giants  has  been  established. 

Apart  from  the  action  of  the  State,  pro- 
vision for  the  blind  by  voluntary  organi- 
sations has  been  considerably  developed  in 
recent  years." 

Keeping  in  mind  statistics  previously  given, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  191 5   there  were  56 
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workshops  for  the  blind,  many  of  which  make 
provision  for  the  industrial  training  of  pupils 
over  16  ;  23  homes  for  the  blind  ;  71  pension 
societies  ;  62  home  teaching  societies  ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  libraries  and  miscellaneous 
societies,  and  7  unions  in  England  and  Wales 
and  10  missions  in  Scotland  for  the  general 
care  of  the  blind. 

It  would  appear  also  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration most  of  the  large  institutions  and 
associations  for  the  blind  throughout,  the 
country,  the  annual  income  from  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  amounted  to  about 
£100,000,  to  which  must  be  added  a  like 
amount  derived  from  investments  and  stocks. 
No  claim  is  made  that  these  figures  accurately 
reflect  the  total  income  ;  the  amounts  are 
merely  approximate,  and  are  set  forth  in  the 
Government  Report  as  being  figures  ascer- 
tained at  the  time  the  document  was  prepared. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
impetus  given  to  voluntary  effort  since  19 14 
has  been  considerable.  This  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  when  we  remember  that  about  this 
time  the  Government  began  to  take  a  definite 
interest  in  the  matter,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
was  appointed  in  19 14,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  formulated 
by  that  Committee  we  have  had  recent  legis- 
lation. 

We  intend  in  the  next  article  to  take  a  few 
principal  institutions,  and  to  show  by  statis- 
tical evidence  that  their  power  for  good  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Having  given  these  examples  as  testi- 
mony to  the  contention  that  real  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  we  propose  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  economic  aspect  of  present  day 
problems  and  attempt  to  forecast  the  imminent 
developments  of  the  future. 

{To  be  continued) 


WE  understand  that  the  publication  of  the 
Australian  Braille  magazine,    "  Morn- 
ing," is  about  to  be  discontinued. 


RECENT    ADDITIONS   TO  THE  MASSAGE 
LIBRARY  (N.I.B.) 
POCKET    EDITIONS. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  as  a  Clinical 
Entity,  by  Vincent  Coates,  M.A.,  and  R.  G.  Gordon, 
M.D.,  and 

Value  of  Massage  in  Fibrositis,  by  Thomas  Marlin,  M.D. 

Ionization  and  the  Electric  Current,  by  A.  R.  Friel. 


ARTHUR    PEARSON    MEMORIAL 
FUND 

Grants  for  Charities  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
Wales  agreed  to   by    the    Allocation    Committee. 

THE  following  list  shows  the  allocations 
to  the  various  societies  for  the  blind  from 
the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  : — 

Agency.  Grant. 

1.  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind    .     £200 

2.  Braille  and  "  Servers  of  the  Blind  " 

League 

3.  Devonport  and  Western  Counties 

Association  for  the  Blind 

4.  Bolton  Schools  and  Workshops  fo 

the  Blind 

5.  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for 

the  Blind         ... 

6.  West  Hartlepool  Institution  for  the 

Blind      .... 

7.  St.  Helens  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 

the  Blind 

8.  South   Shields   Institution   for   the 

Blind 


9.  Warrington  and  District  Society  for 

the  Blind 
:o.  Portsmouth  Brotherhood 
:  1 .  East  London  Home  and  School  fo 

the  Blind 
:z.  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 

Training  the  Blind 
13.  North  Staff's.  Workshops  and  Wei 

fare  Committee  for  the  Blind 
■4.  Wolverhampton    Society    for    the 

Blind  .... 
1 5 .  Stoutbiidge  Institution  for  the  Blind 
[6.  Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  , 
[7.  Chester  Society  for  the  Home  Teach 

ing  of  the  Blind 
c8.  Rhonda  Institution  foi  the  Blind 
[9.  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb 
>.o.  Walmer  School  for  the  Blind,  Rhyl 
•.I.  Cheltenham     and     Gloucestershire 

Society  for  the  Blind 
<.z.  Bedford  and  District  Society  for  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind 
13.  Barnsley  and  District  Association 
for  Visiting,  Teaching  and  Train- 
ing the  Blind— plus  interest  on 
total  amount      .... 


£200 

£3°° 
£200 
£25o 
£200 
£25° 
£150 

£250 
£500 

£250 

£400 

£200 

£200 
£200 
£400 

£35o 
£400 

£IO° 
£50 

£50 

£50 

£50 
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MEMORIAL  TO  MISS  ELLIS 

A  FUND  has  been  inaugurated  to  place  in 
the  school  a  permanent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  K.  M.  Ellis,  head  mistress, 
Leeds  School  for  the  Blind,  who  passed  away 
on  November  17th  after  a  brief  illness  at  her 
home  in  Bristol. 

As  it  will  not  be  possible  to  send  a  personal 
letter  to  all  old  pupils  and  others  who  were 
associated  with  Miss  Ellis  in  her  work  at  the 
Blind  School,  will  any  who  desire  to  have  a 
share  in  this  memorial  kindly  send  their  con- 
tributions as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  E.  Gardner,  13  Methley 
Drive,  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds. 

BLIND    GIRL'S    ACHIEVEMENT 

Miss  Sadie  Isaacs,  who  has  been  blind 
since  the  age  of  seven,  has  gained  her 
Honours  B.A.  degree  in  English  and  history 
at  London  University,  and  the  George  Smith 
Studentship,  awarded  to  the  student  who  gains 
first  place  in  the  University.  Miss  Isaacs  has  a 
brilliant  record.  At  the  age  of  12  she  attended 
the  Norwood  School  for  the  Blind.  At  16  she 
went  to  the  Central  Foundation  School, 
Bishopsgate,  and  since  then  she  has  studied  on 
equal  terms  with  sighted  girls.  Three  years 
later  she  won  a  London  County  Council 
scholarship,  and  proceeded  to  University 
College,  completing  her  examinations  in 
the  prescribed  period  of  three  years. 

Many  of  the  text-books  required  at  Univer- 
sity College  were  put  into  Braille  for  Miss 
Isaacs  by  the  MS.  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  completed  84 
volumes  on  her  behalf  during  the  past  year. 
These  volumes  will  now  be  available  for  other 
students,  being  standardised  educational  works 
such  as  "  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language," 
Hayes'  "  History  of  Modern  Europe,"  an 
Anglo-Saxon  reader,  Elementary  Grammar  of 
Middle  English,  Piers  Plowman,  etc.,  etc.* 

Miss  Isaacs  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  her 
father,  to  whose  indefatigable  reading-aloud 
she  owes  a  great  measure  of  her  success. 
<=£=>      <^~ 

EVERY  human  heart  that  fails  to  hear  its 
message  and  learn  its  lesson,  or  fails  to 
speak  it  out,  keeping  it  locked  in  the  silence 
of  the  heart,  leaves  this  earth  a  little 
poorer. — /.  R.  Miller. 

*  The  actual  transcribing  of  these  works  is  done  by  a 
band  of  volunteers  attached  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 


BLIND    DIRECTOR 

WE  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  the 
Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  appointed  Mr. 
Clutha  N.  Mackenzie  to  be  its  director.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  is  the  son  of  the- late  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  was  blinded  in  Gallipoli 
and  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  for  training.  Whilst 
in  this  country  he  founded  and  edited  "  The 
Chronicles  of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary 
Force,"  a  bright  and  forceful  little  paper  which 
became  highly  popular  among  the  Anzacs. 
His  training  completed,  Mr.  Mackenzie  re- 
turned to  New  Zealand,  where  he  became 
Parliamentary  candidate  for  East  Auckland. 
He  was  elected  and  served  for  about  two  years, 
being  subsequently  defeated  by  the  Labour 
candidate.  Mr.  Mackenzie  worked  indefati- 
gably  in  connection  with  the  Arthur  Pearson 
Memorial  Fund.  The  portion  of  the  fund 
raised  in  New  Zealand  is  being  retained  in  that 
country,  and  is  being  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  endowment  for  the  Jubilee  Insti- 
tution to  provide  for  the  care  and  after-care  of 
soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians. 

Readers  will  call  to  mind  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  the  author  of  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Trooper  "  (published  by  John  Lane,  Bodley 
Head,  New  York),  in  which  he  narrates  in 
stirring  strain  his  own  experiences  in  the 
Gallipoli  adventure.  We  wish  Mr.  Mackenzie 
success  in  his  new  position. 

A  BLIND    COMPOSER'S  SUCCESS 

SOME  time  ago  we  had  pleasure  in  recording 
that  Thomas  Marshall,  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  a  former  student 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  had  gained  the  Cobbett  prize. 
We  now  quote  from  the  "  Musical  Times  "  of 
the  1  st  ult.,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  music  heard  at  a  students'  chamber 
concert  in  Duke's  Hall  (the  concert  hall  of  the 
R.A.M.)  on  November  5  th,  included  two  works 
of  promise  by  present  students.  One  was  a 
phantasy-trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violon- 
cello by  Thomas  Marshall,  a  gifted  blind  com- 
poser and  pianist,  which  gained  the  Cobbett 
prize  last  term  ;  the  other  was  a  set  of  six  Irish 
tunes  for  string  quartette  by  William  Alwyn." 

Only  those  who  do  nothing  at  all  never 
make  mistakes. — Balzac. 
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THE    HEALTH    OF   THE    SCHOOL    CHILD 


N  encouraging  report  on  the  work 
of  the   school  medical  services  and 
their    related    activities     has     been 
issued   bv    Sir    George    Newman, 
w  chief  medical  officer  of  the   Board 

^^_.  of  Education* 
~~^M^  The  report,  covering  nearly  200 
~^B—  pages,  includes  numerous  branches 
^■L  of  child  welfare  work,  an  exhaus- 
'  ^  tive  account  of  the  School  Medical 
Services  in  1922,  research  work, 
medical  treatment  of  children,  special  schools 
for  abnormal  children,  physical  efficiency, 
juvenile  employment,  etc.,  etc.  In  reviewing 
this  matter,  we  are  naturally  specially  con- 
cerned; and  have  given  prominence  to,  the  sub- 
ject of  defective  eyesight,  which  forms  an  item 
of  considerable  importance  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  various 
Child  Welfare  Acts  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  has  resulted  in  steady  improvement  in 
the  health  of  school  children.  Unfortunately, 
the  stringent  need  for  financial  restrictions  has 
arrested  a  great  deal  of  proposed  legislation. 
For  instance,  considerable  misgiving  was 
aroused  by  the  Board's  proposals  re  staffing  of 
Special  Schools  (Circular  1297,  quoted  in 
Beacon,  March,  1923).  Another  matter  which 
has  caused  much  heart-searching  is  that  of 
parents'  payments  for  medical  treatment  of 
their  children. 

Signal  success  has  attended  the  organisation 
of  physical  training.  In  circulars  1269  and 
1 291  the  Board  called  the  special  attention  of 
authorities  to  the  value  of  an  efficient  system 
of  physical  training  in  public  elementary 
schools,  in  that,  besides  being  "  a  means  of 
preventing  debility  and  promoting  health  and 
normal  physical  development,  it  has  also  a 
direct  and  extremely  important  part  to  play  in 
the  general  education  of  the  child.  It  is  con- 
ducive to  discipline,  self-control,  and  concen- 
tration, a  sense  of  order  and  responsibility,  co- 
operation with  others,  and  generally  to  the 
formation  of  good  habits.' 'f 

The  problems  confronting  the  educational 
and  public  health  authorities  are  still  great. 
The  number  of  school  children  suffering  from 

*The  Health  of  the  School  Child,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  1922.  Price,  is.  6d.  Obtainable  from  H.M- 
Stationery  Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway,  London, 
W.C.  2 


various  forms  of  physical  impairment  is  very 
large,  and  when  circumstances  permit  an  ex- 
tension of  remedial  measures  for  school- 
children of  all  ages  will  be  required.  "  We 
have  arrived,"  states  the  report,  "  at  a  period 
when  the  somewhat  sporadic  and  pioneer  ad- 
vances of  the  past  ....  must  give  way  to  an 
orderly,  comprehensive,  well-balanced  and 
national  scheme.  .  .  .  The  most  urgent  ques- 
tions awaiting  solution  in  many  educational 
areas  are  : — 

(a)  The  further  co-ordination  of  the  school 
medical  work  with  the  public  health  service. 

(b)  The  physical  condition  of  children 
under  five. 

{f)  The  effective  education  of  the  dull  or 
backward  child. 

(d)  The  importance  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  treatment  of  mental  defects  ; 
and 

(e)  The  systematic  organisation  of  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  physical  training." 
These  subjects  ate  referred  to  in  detail  in  this 

report.  They  are  problems  which  are  all  inter- 
related and  inter-dependent,  and  Sir  George 
Newman  is  "  satisfied  that,  however  inade- 
quate be  the  term,  close  and  carefully  con- 
sidered co-ordination,,  both  central  and  local, 
is,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  best  method 
for  securing  the  results  which  we  all  desire." 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Adminis- 
trative Provisions)  Act  in  1907,  the  School 
Medical  Service  came  into  being.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  medical  inspection  at  definite 
periods  of  school  life  of  all  children,  ailing  or 
healthy,  in  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools.  During  1922  we  find  that  1,751,122 
children  were  subjected  to  routine  medical 
inspection,  to  which  number  must  be  added 
635,628  children  who  were  examined  as 
"  special  "  cases. 

The  local  authorities  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  services  of  local  voluntary  agencies  en- 
gaged in  "  following  up  "  the  school  child  in 
need  of  public  assistance,  guidance  and  counsel 
in  respect  of  its  physical  condition.  In  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  interesting,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  note  that  "  a  special  arrange- 
ment exists,  in  the  case  of  Guy's  Hospital,  by 
which  assistant  organisers   of  children's  care 


+And  is  of  untold  value  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child — 
Editor 
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work  attend  in  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
orthopaedic,  eye  and  skin  departments,  to 
follow  up  the  children  attending  the  elemen- 
tary schools." 

In  1922,  2,400,000  children  were  examined 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  42.2  were  found 
to  be  defective  in  some  degree.  An  estimate  of 
the  incidence  of  defect,  under  the  principal 
headings,  may  be  made  from  a  consideration 
of  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  of 
returns  furnished  by  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  of  nineteen  large  representative 
areas  in  the  country,  based  on  the  routine 
medical  inspection  of  707,346  children  — 

No.  of 
DEFECTS 


Malnutrition 

Defective  Vision  (of  all  forms)  - 
Eye  Disease     ----- 

Defective  Hearing    -         -         -         - 

Ear  Disease      ----- 

Nose  and  Throat  Disease 
Enlarged     Cervical      Glands      (non- 
tubercular)  -         -         -         . 
Defective  Speech      - 
Dental     Disease     (routine      medical 

inspection)  - 

Heart  Disease — organic    -         -         - 

,,  ,,  functional 

Ancemia   ------ 

Lung  Disease  (non-tubercular) 
Tuberculosis  Pulmonary,  definite 

„  „  suspected  - 

„  non-pulmonary    - 

Disease  of  the  Nervous  System 
Deformities       ----- 

Other  Defects  and  Diseases     - 


Children 
with  Defects 
15,282 
14.611 
145,521 
"•759 
7.899 
11,503 
90,832 

34,211 

3,58° 

241,052 

5,773 

9-°43 

14,482 

21,284 

694 

1,895 

1,796 

4,718 
i9-94o 
24,004 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  number  of  children  suffer  from  dental 
defects  and  defective  vision. 

Definite  malnutrition,  heart  disease,  anaemia, 
and  deformities  are  each  present  in  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  children — broadly,  100,000  children 
suffering  from  each  of  these  four  conditions  in 

the  country  as  a  whole A  large  burden 

of  disease  consists  of  {a)  defective  vision,  20 
per  cent.  ;  (b)  ear,  nose  and  throat  disease,  14 
per  cent.  ;  (c)  a  severe  degree  of  dental  disease, 
34  per  cent.  "  Of  the  defective  vision  we  may 
say  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  suffer  from 
relatively  serious  defect." 

Six  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  "  Vision."  it  being  asserted  that  "  the 
detection  and  correction  of  defective  eyesight 
in  school  children  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable    functions    of   the    School     Medical 

.Service It  is  incumbent  on  the  School 

Medical  Officer    every    year,   and  all  through 


the  year,  to  give  attention  to  this  problem  of 
eyesight.  First,  he  should  include  in  his  health 
policy  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  or  increase  of  visual  defect 
in  the  schools.  He  should  consider  the 
lighting  of  the  school,  natural  and  artificial, 
the  form  and  position  of  the  school  desks, 
the  arrangement  of  the  class  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  blackboard  or  the  map,  the 
size  and  character  of  the  text-type  of  the 
school  books,  and  any  possibility  of  eye  strain 
arising  out  of  the  curriculum.  Then,  secondly, 
he  must  find  out  all  poor-sighted  children  and 
diagnose  exactly  their  visual  defect.  Thirdly, 
he  must  advise  his  authority  as  to  treatment 
and  the  provision  of  spectacles. 

"  The  returns  in  respect  of  the  children  in 
the  metropolis  show  that  of  the  135,227 
children  examined  in  the  eight-year  and  twelve- 
year-cld-group,  14,075  (10.4  per  cent.)  were 
referred  for  ^fraction  for  visual  defect.  .  .  . 
The  heavier  incidence  of  visual  defects  upon 
girls  compared  with  boys  is  still  evident,  and 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  occu- 
pational pursuits  followed  by  the  two  sexes 
during  childhood.,  bcth  in  and  out  of  school. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  disparity 
between  the  sexes  is  tending  to  diminish, 
particularly  at  the  older  age.  Spectacles  were 
prescribed  in  24.407  cases,  and  of  these  21,266 
obtained  them.  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Bishop  Harman  has  recently  again 
drawn  attention  to  the  close  relation  between 
dirt  and  eye  disease.  He  made  investigations 
as  far  back  as  1903  which  showed  an  incieased 
incidence  of  eye  disease  in  unclean  schools. 
'  Dirt  and  disease,'  he  says,  '  are  almost  inter- 
changeable terms.  There  is  perhaps  no  range 
of  disease  which  shows  a  closer  correspondence 
with  dirt  than  surface  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Prevalence  of  eye  disease — the  various  forms 
of  conjunctivitis  and  lid  infections  may  be 
taken  as  a  barometer  of  that  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  civilisation,  personal  clean- 
liness  ' 

"  Dr.  F.  W.  Edridge-Green  regards  the 
exciting  causes  of  myopia  to  be  certain  diseases, 
such  as  measles,  whooping-cough  and  bron- 
chitis, and  certain  actions  which  produce 
sudden  increases  of  intra-ocular  pressure.,  such 
as  coughing  and  lifting  heavy  weights  in  a 
stooping  position,  especially  in  those  not  ac- 
customed to  exercise  He  states  that  the  occur- 
rence of  mycpia  as  a  sequel  of  measles  is  very 
clear.  ..... 
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"  Provision  for  the  treatment  of  defective 
vision  was  made  in  1922  by  293  local  education 
authorities.  There  were  upwards  of  500  oph- 
thalmic surgeons  engaged  during  the  year,  and 
the  work  was  cairied  out  principally  at  the 
school  clinics.  In  other  cases  ariangements 
were  made  by  the  local  education  authorities 
with  hospitals.  Nearly  300  authorities  made 
special  provision  for  supplying  spectacles  to 
the  children  at  contract  rates.  Following-up 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  re-exami- 
nation at  stated  intervals,  so  that  continuity  of 
treatment  may  be  secured " 

Theie  follows  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  Squint.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,405.352 
children,  examined  in  1922,  15,462  weie  found 
to  be  suffering  from  this  complaint,  Mr.  Claud 
Worth  F.R.C.S.,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
says  that  an  infant  with  good  vision  in  each  eye, 
who  develops  a  constant  unilateral  squint  at  the 
age  of  six  or  eight  months,  will,  in  the  absence 
of  proper  treatment,  become  rapidly  blind  in 
the  squinting  eye.  the  power  of  central  fixation 
being  often  lost  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  If  the 
onset  is  at,  say,  eighteen  months  of  age,  this 
power  is  lost  in  approximately  six  months, 
while,  if  ac  three  years  of  age,  central  fixation 
is  seldom  quite  lost  in  less  than  a  year.  Thus 
the  age  of  onset  has  special  significance.  The 
same  authority  gives  an  analysis  of  1,017  cases 
of  unilateral  convergent  squint,  by  far  the  most 
frequent  form  ;  of  these  134  appeared  before 
the  child's  first  birthday,  186  between  the  ages 
of  1  and  2,  247  between  2  and  3,  and  189  be- 
tween 3  and  4.  In  nearly  75  of  these  cases  the 
squint  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  in  less  than  7.5  per  cent,  it  was 
delayed  until  after  the  sixth  year.  These  figures 
illustrate  the  fact,  familiar  to  us  in  the  case  of 
other  defects  and  diseases.,  that  the  ailment  is 
well  established  before  the  child  comes  to 
school,  and  that  then  the  time  has  passed  in 
many,  perhaps  even  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
for  a  complete  cure  of  the  condition 

Squint  is  a  "  disability  which  establishes 
itself  owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  early 
detection  and  to  follow  it  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Its  prevention  as  a  deformity  lies  out- 
side the  age  limits  of  the  school  medical  service 
proper,  and  presents,  unfortunately,  serious 
difficulties  in  its  realisation.  Nevertheless,  in 
many  areas  a  considerable  number  of  children 
of  four,  if  not  of  three,  years  of  age,  now  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  school  doctor,  and 


every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  appro- 
priate and  persistent  treatment." 

Later  in  the  report  Sir  William  Hamer  is 
quoted  as  stating  that  "  the  excess  of  visual 
defect,  of  heart  strain,  and  of  incipient  de- 
formity is  as  marked  in  secondary  as  in 
elementary  school  girls.  Comparing  the  12- 
year-old  children  in  secondary  schools  with  the 
1 5 -year-old  pupils,  it  is  found  that  these  defects 
in  girls  'ncrease  still  further.  For  instance, 
while  the  percentage  of  girls  with  perfect  vision 
sinks  between  1 2  and  1 5  from  72.31069.9,  the 
percentage  wearing  spectacles  increases  from 
13.3  to  17.3." 

According  to  this  report  there  aie,  in 
England  and  Wales,  5.600  blind  (including 
partially  blind)  children  of  school  age.  There 
are  in  England  69  schools  for  the  blind:  in 
Wales,  3  ;  of  these  53  are  piovided,  and  19 
voluntary.  The  present  accommodation  is  for 
3.664.  and  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
registers  in  March,  1922,  was  3.-374. 

In  London  there  are  for  the  blind  8  special 
schools,  with  accommodation  foi  342  children  ; 
the  average  number  on  the  roll  during  1921-22 
was  316.  Blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  13  attend  day  schools.  There  are  32 
institutions  recognised  by  the  Board  under 
Grant  Regulations  No.  21  providing  for  the 
vocational  training  of  the  blind  after  the  age 
of  16 

"  The  Education  Act,  191 8.  placed  the  duty 
on  local  education  authorities  of  providing  for 
the  suitable  education  of  blind  persons  capable 
of  profiting  thereby.  The  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  again  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease during  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
students  under  instruction.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  recognised  institutions  on  31st 
March,  1922,  was  1,084.  During  1922-23  the 
Board  approved  six  new  institutions  which 
provide  training  for  the  blind.  There  is  ac- 
commodation in  these  institutions  for  125 
students. 

"  In  May,  1922..  the  Board  informed  local 
education  authorities  that  they  recognised  the 
importance  of  enabling  blind  children  leaving 
special  schools  to  obtain  a  further  period  of 
education  and  technical  training  such  as  will 
enable  them  to  become  in  large  measure  self- 
supporting  in  those  branches  of  employment 
which  are  open  to  them;  and  they  are  anxious 
that,   so  far  as  it  is   consistent  with  present 
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economic  conditions,  there  shall  be  no  curtail- 
ment of  the  opportunities  for  training  provided 
in  the  institutions  recognised  by  the  Board." 

Reference  is  made  to  Circular  No.  387  (see 
Beacon,  June,  1923),  concerning  the  co-opera- 
tion between  Training  and  Employing 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Touching  on  the  problem  of  the  mentally 
retarded  child,  Sir  George  Newman  alludes  to 
the  intelligence  tests  which  have  been  devised 
by  Binet.  Terman,  Porteous  and  others,  and 
states  that  valuable  information  has  been 
gained  thereby. 

<=§^         *=S° 

BROADCASTING    FROM    THE 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

READERS  of  The  Beacon  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  important  experimental 
"  broadcast  "  to  all  British  stations  from  the 
concert  hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  Sunday  afternoon.,  December  9th, 
was  reported  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company's  experts  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Company  decided  to  continue  to  broad- 
cast their  special  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
from  the  same  hall  for,  at  all  events,  the  next 
few  Sundays.  Later  we  hope  to  make  a 
further  announcement  in  The  Beacon. 

A  special  feature  of  these  concerts  is  the 
engagement  whenever  possible  of  well-known 
blind  organists.  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac. 
F.R.C.O..  L.R.A.M.,  led  off  on  December  9th. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  followed  on 
December  16th,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  on  the  30th.  It  was 
hoped  to  have  secured  Mr.  Wm.  Wolstenholme, 
Mus.  Bac,  for  the  23rd,  but  owing  to  a  prior 
engagement,  this  had  to  be  deferred. 

The  concerts  last  from  3  o'clock  till  5,  and 
the  organ  recital,  which  is  the  main  feature, 
is  usually  divided  into  three  separate  sections, 
each  lasting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  inter- 
spersed with  vocal  and  other  items. 

We  trust  our  readers  who  possess  wireless 
installations  will  advise  their  friends  to  "  listen 
in  "  to  these  concerts  all  over  the  country,  and 
thus  hear  the  beautiful  Norman  and  Beard 
organ  at  the  Institute. 

THE  lost  leaves  measure  our  years  ;  they  are 
gone  as  the  days  are  gone,  and  the  bare 
branches  silently  speak  of  a  new  year,  slowly 
advancing  to  its  buds,  its  foliage,  and  fruit. 
Richard  Jefferies. 


PARLIAMENT  BY  WIRELESS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  urges  in  to-day's 
issue  of  The  Times  that  a  wireless  station  should 
be  set  up  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
broadcast  debates.  This  would,  I  think,  be  un- 
desirable both  from  the  architectural  point  of 
view  and  from  a  technical  standpoint,  though 
in  the  latter  field  some  word  from  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company 
would  be  welcome. 

That  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  have  a  micro- 
phone cr  microphones  so  placed  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  one  or  all  of  the  stations  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company  to  transmit  im- 
portant speeches  from  the  House  of  Commons 
is  beyond  doubt.  I  do  not  think  listeners 
would,  as  your  correspondent  suggests,  want 
to  listen  for  hours  to  dull  debates  in  order, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  their  member,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  would  like 
to  hear  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and 
Opposition  on  occasions  when  matters  of  great 
public  interest  are  being  discussed.  Perhaps 
it  was  wise  not  to  allow  to  be  broadcast  Mr. 
Baldwin's  recent  speech,  since  it  was  addressed 
to  a  party  organisation,  but  one  hopes  sincerely 
that  no  barrier  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  letting 
us  occasionally  hear  the  leading  speakers  of  all 
parties. 

I  have  felt  from  the  beginning,  and  still  feel, 
that  in  the  matter  of  delivering  news  the  Broad- 
casting Company  is,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  a  poor  medium  by  comparison  with 
the  newspaper.  I  have  been  blind  since  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  and  know  only  too  well 
that  listening  to  news  is  a  clumsy  and  inefficient 
method  of  obtaining  it.  But  while  the  great 
daily  journals  hold  the  field  in  the  matter  of 
news,  and  while  their  parliamentary  and 
editorial  pages  are  of  the  utmost  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  study  and  record,  they 
cannot  in  cold  print  bring  us  so  near  to  the 
personalities  of  our  leading  statesmen  as  could 
the  wireless  telephone  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Yours  faithfully. 

IAN   FRASER. 

St.  John's  Lodge,  (Inner  Circle)  Regent's 
Park,  S.W.i,  Oct.  29th. 


Kindness   is   the  golden   chain  by  which 
society  is  bound  together. — Goethe. 
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A    CENSORSHIP    OF    CHARITIES 

Bv  BEN    PURSE 


m         mm  URSUING  his  searching  analysis  of 

I    I  J     charity  administration,  Mr.  Brock 

I    mm^k     well  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  neces- 

E_9B  I     sarily  sound  economy  to  employ  a 

cheap  secretary.    Such  an  official  is 

often  of  an  exceedingly  poor  type, 

A_j+'       possessing  neither  the  knowledge 

(•■hi       nor  capacity  which  will  enable  him 

~2=sP'        to  Slve  efficient  seiviceto  his  organi- 

tijP         sation  ;      thus    emphasising    once 

more  the  point  previously  urged, 

that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to 

such  officers  being  properly  remunerated  for 

their  services,  always  provided  that  they  are 

endowed  with  the  necessary  talents  by  which 

they  can  render  adequate  service  in  return  for 

their  remuneration. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  organisation 
of  appeals,  the  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review "  lays  stress  upon  the  point  that  a 
growing  organisation  may  very  properly  ex- 
pend a  larger  percentage  on  its  appeals  than 
would  be  justified  in  the  case  of  a  long-standing 
and  well-known  institution.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance we  have  a  recognised  monument  of 
usefulness  to  which  most  generous  people  look 
with  approval,  and  to  which  they  are  usually 
prepared,  when  called  upon,  to  rendei  support. 
In  the  former  case  the  new  creation  is  striving 
to  build  up  an  organisation  and  to  cause  it  to 
take  definite  shape  in  the  public  mind  and  to 
win  for  it  the  necessary  approbation.  To 
spend  money  in  order  to  stabilise  the  insti- 
tution or  society  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it 
is.  therefore,  perfectly  understandable  that  in 
its  inception  the  appeals  must  of  necessity  be 
more  costly.  This  does  not  mean  that  those 
in  charge  of  publicity  methods  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  riot  in  the  matter  of  lavish  expen- 
diture, although,  as  Mr.  Brock  puts  it,  "  there 
is  no  fixed  ratio  of  administration  charges  to 
total  expenditure  which  is  applicable  to  all 
types  of  charities."  Still  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  are  understandable  limits 
beyond  which  the  administrative  bodies  ought 
not  to  permit  their  accredited  agents  to 
trespass. 

.  The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
calls  attention  to  the  admirable  system  of 
uniform  accounts  obtaining  among  the  London 
hospitals  ;  he  says  : — "  In  the  case  of  hospitals 
an  admirable  system  of  uniform  accounts  has 


for  some  years  been  enforced  in  London  by 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund,  and  the  same 
system  is  being  increasingly  adopted  by  the 
more  important  provincial  hospitals  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  other  charities  some  standardisa- 
tion of  accounts  is  urgently  needed,  and  there 
is  at  present  no  means  of  enforcing  a  reform 
the  need  for  which  is  recognised  by  all  impartial 
observers." 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  charities  for  the  blind  do  not  fall  within 
these  strictures,  only  in  so  far  as  they  may 
refuse  to  adopt  the  system  of  standardisation 
of  accounts  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
We  understand,  however,  that  no  such  ob- 
jections are  being  urged.  Therefore,  in  the 
future  the  public  can  look  with  confidence  to 
deriving  all  the  advantages  that  may  accrue 
from  such  uniformity.  Even  then,  as  Mr.  Brock 
admits,  such  standardisation  will  not  of  itself 
and  by  itself  enable  the  public  to  discriminate 
between  the  necessary  and  the  unnecessary 
societies,  or  between  the  efficient  and  the  in- 
efficient institutions. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  this  diffi- 
culty, so  far  as  chatities  for  the  blind  ate 
concerned,  has  been  met  largely  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  issuing  an  approved  list.  It  is. 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  list  has 
fallen  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  in  our 
judgment  it  should  be  revised  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  Brock  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  people  imagine  the  evil  may  be  cured  by 
the  passing  of  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the 
War  Charities  Act.  He  says  : — "  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  War  Charities 
Act.  This  Act,  the  passing  of  which  was  due 
to  one  or  two  flagrant  scandals  occurring 
during  the  war,  has  undoubtedly  been  useful. 
It  required  the  registration  of  all  war  charities, 
and  prohibited  the  collection  of  subscriptions 
on  behalf  of  any  unregistered  charity.  The 
registration  authority  was  the  County,  Borough 
or  Urban  District  Council,  and  it  was  made  a 
condition  of  registration  that  there  should  be  a 
properly  constituted  governing  body.  Duly 
audited  accounts  were  required  to  be  submitted 
annually  to  the  registration  authority  ;  but  as 
a  guide  to  the  public  the  value  of  the  Act  was 
mainly  negative." 
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We  do  not  agree  with  the  last  quoted  phrase. 
The  Act  in  our  judgment  was  exceedingly  use- 
ful even  as  a  guide  to  the  public,  because  by  the 
system  of  registration  it  indicated  that  such  and 
such  organisations  were  approved.  It  is  true 
that  such  registration  did  not  serve  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  extravagances  associated 
with  some  forms  of  administration.  Its  pro- 
moters were  not  far-seeing  enough  to  have  had 
that  necessary  conception  before  them  when  the 
Act  was  being  drafted ;  otherwise,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  not  have  surpassed  the  intelli- 
gence of  men  and  women  of  experience  to  have 
therein  met  the  main  difficulties  associated  with 
administrative  work.  Moreover,  the  applica- 
tion of  such  legislation  to  all  charities  to-day 
would,  in  our  judgment,  give  to  the  public  the 
much-needed  protection  against  the  many 
forms  of  imposture  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  view  that  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  because  the  accounts 
were  required  to  be  audited  by  responsible 
persons,  such  a  proviso  afforded  no  safeguard 
against  administrative  extravagances.  Had 
there  been  a  disposition  sensibly  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  governing  audit,  the  diffi- 
culty, in  our  judgment,  could  have  been  readily 
overcome. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Brock  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  necessity  for  statutory 
authority  in  these  matters,  and  it  is  that  reluc- 
tance which  in  our  opinion  enfeebles  the  whole 
of  his  general  argument.  You  cannot  by 
voluntary  means  get  these  things  done  :  the 
instrument  of  the  law  is  the  only  agency  you 
can  invoke  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public ;  and  why  not? 
The  police  are  public  servants,  they  are  directed 
and  controlled  under  legislative  sanction. 
Generally  speaking  the  servants  of  charitable 
agencies  are  quasi  public  servants,  and  should 
be  made  amenable  to  the  law.  There  is  no 
other  way  by  which  you  can  effectively 
supervise  administration  of  charitable  agen- 
cies    except     by     some    form    of   legislative 


enactment. 


(To  be  continued) 


THERE  are  11.000  totally  blind  people  in 
Cairo,  and  another  25,000  blind  in  one 
eye,  but  there  is  only  one  institute  with  20 
inmates,  says  "  Brotherhood  in  Egypt,"  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Brotherhood  Federation. 


THE  SUNSHINE   MATINEE 

THE  fifth  annual  matinee  in  aid  of  the 
Blind  Babies'  Homes  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  took  place  on  December 
nth,  at  Prince's  Theatre.  There  was  a  large 
audience,  and  a  long  and  extremely  interesting 
programme  was  given.  Among  the  dancers 
were  to  be  seen  Mile.  Camille  Bos  and  M. 
Gustave  Ricaux,  from  the  Paris  Opera,  who 
were  making  their  first  appearance  in  England. 
They  were  both  delightful  in  a  Chopin  suite  of 
four  dances,  and  in  a  schottische  and  a  mazurka 
of  the  1850  period.  An  ambitious  conception 
was  "  The  Kiss,"  a  series  of  dance-poems  illus- 
trative of  the  kiss  in  English  literature.  Five 
poems  selected  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Hartog's 
recently  published  anthology  on  the  subject 
were  recited  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dayus,  and  each 
was  interpreted  in  dance  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience. 

M.  Serge  Morcsoff,  Katrina  and  Joan,  Miss 
Lena  King,  Miss  Ettie  Landau,  Miss  Ruth 
French,  Miss  Elsa  Brunnelleschi,  Mile.  Nadejda 
Nicolaeva  and  M.  Nicholas  Legat,  Miss 
Moreen  Lawrence,  Mr.  Errol  Addison,  and 
pupils  of  several  schools  of  dancing  all  made 
contributions  to  the  excellent  programme 
which  included  some  wonderfully  clever  child 
dancers. 

Midway  in  the  programme  Mrs.  Claremont, 
M.B.E.,  secretary  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Home, 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
babies — an  appeal  the  value  of  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  little  inmates  of  Sunshine  House. 


T  HE  After-Care  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  report  that  during 
November  47  new  cases  came  under  their  care 
(27  men  and  20  women).  Thirty-six  gifts  were 
provid2d  at  a  cost  of  £71  10s.  The  amount 
expended  in  training  fees  was  £70  6s.  id.,  and 
in  relief  £397  12s.  8d. 

WE  learn  that  Miss  C.  Gould,  the  blind 
organist,  who,  after  twelve  years'  ser- 
vice, has  resigned  her  post  as  organist  at  Ox- 
shott  Parish  Church,  was  formerly  a  pupil  at 
the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
where  she  was  trained  as  a  musician. 


THE  Swiss  journal  "  Blindenbote  "  informs 
its  readers   that   dogs    used   as    guides 
for  the  blind  may  be  insured. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIONS 


Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
(Incorporated)  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — The  outstanding  event  in  the  year's 
report  of  this  Institution  is  the  opening  of  the 
new  and  up-to-date  workshops  in  Margaret 
Road,  on  March  ist,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

The  Institute's  register  contains  549  names. 
There  are  27  pupils  in  the  industrial  training 
department,  and  18  home-workers.  In  spite 
of  general  trade  depression,  all  workers  have 
been  fully  occupied  during  the  year.  The  sum 
of  £1,809  was  expended  in  augmentation 
grants,  that  of  £1,100  in  maintenance  grants  to 
pupils.  Home  teachers'  salaries  and  expenses 
totalled  £285.  Outside  the  Institution,  104 
blind  persons  received  regular  weekly  money 
grants,  which  totalled  £1,110  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Besides  these  regular  grants,  400  persons 
received  a  Christmas  gift  of  coal,  grocery  or 
clothing  to  the  value  of  2  5  /-  each.  Special  help 
has  been  given  in  cases  of  urgent  need  or 
sickness.  Legacies  to  the  value  of  £1,278  were 
received. 


The  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind. — The  report  to 
hand  for  the  year  1922-23  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  all  departments  of  work 
of  this  Society.  The  numbers  on  the  register 
on  March  31st  were  as  follows-: — 

Age.  No. 

5-16       .  .  .  .       62 

16-20     .  .  .  .       35 

Adult  pupils   .  .  -15 

Workers  in  shops    .  .        75 

Workers  at  home     .  .      122 

making  a  total  of  309  persons. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  school,  where  five  classrooms  have  been 
equipped  for  the  study  of  English,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic  and  science  ;  to  each 
classroom  a  special  teacher  has  been  allotted. 
The  pupil  is  assigned  his  week's  work,  and  is 
left  to  use  his  own  initiative  as  to  time  and 
order  of  study.  This  system  has  ensured  more 
individual  attention,  has  enabled  each  pupil  to 
work  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  his  particular 
abilities,  and  has  encouraged  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Physical  training  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  curriculum.  Companies 
of  girl  guides  and  boy  scouts  have  put  in  most 
successful  work  during  the  year,  and  several 


pupils  have  received  free  tuition  in  gardening 
from  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners.  In  Nov- 
ember the  West  London  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  became  a  branch  establishment. 

The  amount  received  during  the  year  in 
legacies  was  £1,265.  Voluntary  contributions 
totalled  £4,678.  Receipts  in  the  industrial 
departments,  including  Ministry  of  Health 
grant  of  £2,064,  totalled  £10,699.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  to  blind  employees  during  the 
year  was  £5,222. 


ANEW  extension  of  the  Barclay  Work- 
shops for  Blind  Women,  20-21  Crawford 
Street,  London,  W.,  was  formally  opened  by 
Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin  on  the  nth  December. 
In  declaring  the  premises  open,  Mrs.  Baldwin 
said  that  she  considered  it  a  special  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  such  good  work 
to  which  she  wished  every  success. 

Sir  Douglas  Hogg,  the  attorney-general, 
said  that  if  the  workshops  were  to  be  carried 
on  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  the  goods  produced.  Both  the 
quality  and  the  beauty  of  the  goods  were  un- 
doubted, and  he  appealed  to  those  present  to 
persuade  their  friends  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
work  done. 

Amongst  the  speakers  were  Mr.  G.  F. 
MowaU,  J. P.,  chairman  of  the  joint  institutions 
at  London  and  Brighton,  and  joint  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  declared  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  economically  run  workshops  he  knew  ; 
Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
who  stressed  the  fact  that  to  the  poor  man 
with  a  wife  and  family  to  support  blindness 
was  a  very  great  handicap,  and  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  vice-chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Eyes  to  the  Blind 
Society  was  recently  incorporated  with  the 
Barclay  Workshops.  This  necessitated  extra 
accommodation  for  the  blind  knitters  who  have 
come  to  Crawford  Street,  and  resulted  in  the 
extension  which  has  now  been  opened.  Very 
beautiful  are  the  materials  fabricated  on  these 
knitting-machines  by  the  nimble  fingers  of 
sightless  women. 

There  are  at  Crawford  Street  38  looms  and 
three  warping  mills,  and  the  garments  pro- 
duced on  these  are  also  verv  beautiful.    Orders 
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are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  even 
from  so  remote  a  spot  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
European  countries  are  well  represented. 

A  judicious  blending  of  colours  and  abso- 
lute flawlessness  of  work  combine  in  producing 
results  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  layman 
who  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  blind  workers.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  a  certain  amount  of  sighted 
labour  is  necessary  for  finishing-off  and  other 
processes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  blind  women  and  girls,  intent  on 
fashioning  beautifully-tinted  garments  for 
others  to  see  and  admire. 


ON  THE  DEPRIVATION  OF  SIGHT 

THE  following  lines,  written  by  a  girl  of 
15,  were  sent  in  to  a  competition  organ- 
ised by  the  social  branch  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind.  The  subject  of  the 
competition  was  :  An  Essay  or  Poem  on  the 
Deprivation  of  Sight. 

Never  again  to  see  the  ones  they  love, 
Never  again  to  see  the  things  thev  own, 
Never  again  to  see  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
But  live  alone. 

Always  to  have  that  longing  pierce  the  soul, 
That  one  great  longing  nothing  can  atone  : 
Always  to  feel  that  no  one  understands, 
And  die  alone. 

And  when  we  praise  the  setting  sun  or  moon, 
The   birds   that   sing   their   love   songs   with 

delight, 
They  hear  the  songs,  the  happy,  careless  songs, 
And  long  for  sight. 

Oh  !  though  the  world  seems  dark,  it  is  not  so  ! 
Now  that  that  sense  no  longer  is  your  own 
Dost  thou  believe  that  God  will  leave  you 
now  ? 

Leave  you  alone  ? 

Hast  heard  the  prayer  ?     'Twas  uttered  long 

ago, 
When  Christ  was  on  the  road  to  Galilee 
A  blind  man  in  his  faith  cried  out,  "  O  Lord, 
That  I  may  see." 

And  will  Christ  turn  away  from  faithful  souls  ? 
Nay,  raising  up  the  stricken  heart,  says  He  : 
"  All    ye   who    mourn   and   heavy   are    your 
burdens, 

Come  unto  Me." 


Peggy  Fielding  (aged  15) 


GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

ON  Tuesday,  27th  November,  a  most 
successful  carnival  ball  was  held  at  the 
Palais  de  Danse,  Hammersmith,  at  which 
Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  was  present. 

The  Marchioness  Townshend  kindly  pre- 
sented the  prizes  for  the  fox-trot  competition, 
and  Miss  Mary  Merrall  for  the  cne-step 
competition,  that  for  the  lucky  draw  being 
presented  by  Captain  Towse.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  items  on  the  programme  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Feldman  &  Co. — 
"Fate,"  featuring  Miss  Jessie  Allan,  which 
held  the  attention  of  all  those  present. 

Prizes  were  presented  for  the  occasion  by  : — 
Mr.  A.  Lawrie  Craig  of  Chiswick,  Messrs. 
Boots,  Mr.  W.  Clarkson,  Sir  Oswald  Stoll, 
Ltd.,  Messrs.  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  A. 
&  F.  Pears,  Ltd.,  and  the  Palais  de  Danse. 

Bouquets  for  presentation  to  the  Marchioness 
Townshend  and  Miss  Mary  Merrall  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Gcrrard,  Ltd.,  and  Arthur  Larke  of 
Kensington. 

The  whole  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one,  and  a  great  success. 

Concerts  have  been  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Fund  at  Charlton,  Pinner,  Croydon,  Ne?sden 
and  St.  Albans  during  the  month  of 
November. 


CHESS  PLAYERS  AT  WORCESTER 
COLLEGE 

CHESS-PLAYERS  and  others  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  that  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  possesses  the  strongest  chess 
school  team  in  the  Midlands.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  November  the  results  in  the  four  matches 
played  this  season  were  as  follows  : — 

v.  Kidderminster  Town         .   Won  9-6 
v.  Worcester  City  (holders  of 
Senior    Clubs    Champion- 
ship)      ....   Won  5^-4^ 
V.  Worcester  Royal  Grammar 

School    ....   Won  ii-i 
v.  Redditch  Town         .  .   Won  6-5 

The  College  at  present  holds  the  Worcester- 
shire Public  Schools  Championship  Trophy. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  learn  that  a  totally 
blind  boy,  Rupert  Cross,  who  is  eleven  years 
of  age,  has  played  in  the  last  four  matches,  win- 
ning three,  viz.,  against  Worcester  Grammar 
School,  Worcester  City,  and  Redditch,  and 
drawing  one,  against  Kidderminster. 
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TTEMPTS  to  devise  characters 
which  could  be  readily  understood 
by  the  blind  were  made  fat- 
back  in  the  epoch  of  civilisation. 
Such  attempts,  according  to  the 
American  writer,  Mr.  Harry  Best, 
date  back  to  the  very  earliest 
period  at  which  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  instruction  for  the 
sightless,  and  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  In- 
deral Is  concerning  these  various 
are  given  by  Mr.  Best  in  his 
book,  The  Blind,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
first  recorded  attempt  was  made  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Francisco  Lucas,  of  Saragossa,  contrived  a  set 
of  letters  carved  on  thin  tablets  of  wood. 
This  system  was  transplanted  to  Italy  about 
the  year  1575,  where  it  was  modified  by  one 
Rampazetto,  of  Rome,  who  caused  somewhat 
larger  letters  to  be  cut  into  blocks  of  wood. 
Whether  in  relief  or  in  intaglio  the  different 
characters  could  only  be  determined  with  in- 
finite pain,  and  little  use  was  made  of  either 
system  beyond  learning  the  alphabet.  About 
this  time  Girolamo  Cardano,  of  Pavia,  made 
certain  suggestions  as  to  how  the  blind  might 
be  enabled  to  read  and  write,  but  nothing  of 
value  was  realised  from  his  ideas. 

A  century  elapsed,  and  other  schemes  were 
advanced.  In  165 1,  George  Harsdoerffer,  of 
Nuremberg,  recommended  the  use  of  tablets 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  on  which 
letters  could  be  formed  by  means  of  a  stylus. 
About  the  year  1676  Padre  Francesco  Lana 
Terzi  advocated  a  kind  of  cypher  code,  based 
upon  a  system  of  dots  enclosed  in  square  or 
other  figures,  and  further,  an  arrangement  of 
dots  tied  in  strings.  This  code  received  little 
attention  and  was  soon  forgotten,  although 
the  conception  upon  which  it  was  based  was 
not  entirely  removed  from  that  which  was  to 
prove  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 
By  this  system  it  is  said  that  Jacques  Berouilli 
taught  a  blind  child  at  Geneva  in  171 1.  The 
path  to  the  desired  system  of  raised  print  for 
the  blind  was  to  take  a  different  course.  It 
was  found  that  metal  type,  which  had  become 
the  basis  of  printing  for  sighted  persons,  could 
be  more  easily  felt  by  the  fingers.  In  1640, 
Pierre  Moreau,  a  notary  of  Paris,  devised  a 
system  of  movable  raised  letters  cast  in  lead  ; 
while  at  about  the  same  time  Schoenberger, 


of  Konigsberg,  employed  letters  made  of  tin. 
Movable  letters  of  metal  on  small  tablets  were 
attempted  later,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
experiments  in  this  direction  being  attempted 
by  Le  Notre  du  Puiseaux  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  reason  why 
most  of  the  devices  composed  of  metal 
characters  failed  to  come  into  general  use  was 
that  they  proved  too  rough  to  the  touch  and 
could  only  be  distinguished  with  difficulty. 

Other  devices  were  continually  being  called 
into  use,  and  various  ingenious  experiments 
were  attempted  at  various  periods.  Pins  or 
needles  were  stuck  into  cushions  or  into 
specially  prepared  paper,  in  shape  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Ink  in  heavy  coatings,  some- 
times mixed  with  a  gritty  or  other  substance, 
was  laid  upon  cards  in  the  form  of  letters. 
Knots  were  cunningly  tied  in  strings  to  repre- 
sent the  alphabet,  and  such  a  device  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  Chile  and  Peru. 
Letters  were  cut  out  of  paper  and  strung  on 
threads  to  form  words.  Small  printing  presses 
were  even  set  up  for  the  use  of  blind  persons. 

The  first  definite  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem  was  taken  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Paris,  which  Valentin  Hauy  had 
founded  in  1784.  Here  by  accident  his  pupil 
Lesueur  felt  the  outlines  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  strongly  impressed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  it  was  this  chance  discovery  which  was  to 
be  the  long-desired  key  to  a  system  of  raised 
characters  which  were  perceptible  to  the  touch 
of  the  sightless.  Hauy  at  once  set  about  em- 
bossing books  in  his  new-found  print.  He 
made  experiments  with  several  types,  first 
resorting  to  a  species  of  italics  which  he  soon 
abandoned  for  an  Illyrian  or  Sclavonic  letter, 
or  a  kind  of  script,  which  was  almost  square 
in  shape.  Finally  he  decided  upon  the  Roman 
letter.  In  all  his  systems  he  made  use  of  the 
capital  as  well  as  the  lower  case  letter.  Hauy 
produced  a  number  of  books,  but  his  letters 
proved  to  be  too  large  for  successful  em- 
bossing. Followers  attempted  to  improve  on 
his  work,  notably  his  successor  in  the  school, 
Dr.   Guillie,   but  with   indifferent   results. 

Other  countries  in  Europe  now  began  to 
display  an  interest  in  securing  a  suitable 
system  of  raised  type.  Koechlin,  of  Stuttgart, 
devised  a  type  which  consisted  of  capital  Roman 
letters  in  serrated  form,  and  was  made  with 
dashes  or  dots.  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  did  a. 
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great  deal  of  embossing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  evolve 
a  vertical  cell  of  five  points,  which  might  be 
said  to  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  device 
which  was  finally  evolved.  The  Abbe  Carton, 
of  Bruges,  later  also  experimented  with  dotted 
lines,  choosing  characters  which  were  in  part 
arbitrary. 

In  England  a  blind  man,  Sir  Charles  Lowther, 
began  to  emboss  books  in  the  type  used  by 
Hauy.  But  the  name  which  in  Great  Britain 
deserves  initial  mention  is  that  of  James  Gall, 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  works  were  the  first  to 
appear  in  relief  type  in  the  English  language. 
He  began  his  own  experiments  in  1826,  and  the 
following  year  was  issued  his  "  First  Book  for 
Teaching  the  Art  of  Reading  to  the  Blind  " — 
a  kind  of  primer  or  manual,  partly  in  ink,  partly 
in  raised  print.  Gall's  characters  were  at  first 
without  curves  of  any  kind,  there  being  em- 
ployed only  angular  Roman  lower  case  letters. 
It  was  his  aim  to  provide  sharp  edges,  in  the 
belief  that  the  extremities  could  more  readily 
be  felt  by  the  blind.  These  letters  were  at 
first  made  of  wood,  but  afterwards  a  serrated 
form  of  print  was  attempted.  After  this  ex- 
periments were  made  with  various  kinds  of 
type,  some  of  these  proving  of  great,  others 
of  little,  value.  In  1 8  3  2  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  person  who 
should  suggest  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind. 
This  was  won  by  Dr.  Fry,  of  London,  who  had 
adopted  a  system  of  Roman  capitals  minus  their 
strokes.  In  1834  the  Book  of  Acts  was  printed 
in  this  type,  and  in  the  same  year  John  Allston, 
of  Glasgow,  printed  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke,  and  in  1840  the  entire  Bible,  using 
capitals  of  sharper  and  more  wedge-like  con- 
struction. In  1838  Dawson  Littledale,  of 
London,  devised  a  system  composed  of  both 
capitals  and  small  letters.  Useful  as  were  the 
types  presented  in  England,  most  of  them 
possessed  characters  too  small  for  general  use 
among  the  blind. 

In  America  the  embossing  of  books  was 
undertaken  in  1833,  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Both  capital  and  lower  case  letters  were  here 
attempted,  but  the  system  which  prevailed  was 
that  of  the  large  Roman  letters.  For  a  time 
this  was  called  the  "  Philadelphia  type."  At 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston  experiments 
were  made  by  Dr.  Howe.  His  letters  were  of 
angular  type,  consisting  entirely  of  lower  case 
characters.  This  became  known  as  the 
"  American  type,"  and  was  for  some  years  the 


principal  type  for  the  blind  employed  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  New  York  Institute  a 
kind  of  phonetic  system  was  devised  in  the 
year  1837.  Other  forms  of  raised  characters 
were  devised  at  different  institutions  for  the 
blind,  but  no  matter  what  modifications  were 
effected  in  the  shape  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
the  characters  remained  difficult  to  decipher, 
and  reading  by  the  blind  was  in  consequence 
slow  and  laborious.  It  now  became  apparent 
that  an  entirely  new  arrangement  would  have 
to  be  devised.  If  it  were  impossible  to  simplify 
the  regular  Roman  letter,  there  was  left  only  the 
employment  of  an  entirely  different  style  of 
character  based  upon  some  arbitrary  principle. 

Among  the  first  to  act  upon  this  realisation 
was  Mr.  J.  H.  Frere,  of  Blackheath,  who  in 
1837  offered  certain  characters  founded  upon 
phonetic  principles.  In  the  same  year  another 
Englishman,  Mr.  T.  M.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  de- 
vised a  different  system.  This  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  stenographic  alphabet,  containing 
thirteen  simple  characters,  thirteen  additional 
characters  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  first, 
and  ten  double  characters.  A  number  of 
books  was  printed  in  the  Lucas  type. 

The  next  step — the  last  before  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  was  solved — consisted 
in  a  combination  of  the  plan  of  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  characters  and  of  the  use  of  the 
Roman  line  letter.  Such  was  the  basis  of  the 
system  invented  in  1847  by  Dr.  William  Moon, 
himself  a  blind  man,  who  employed  for  his 
characters  a  modified  form  of  the  capital 
letters.  This  system  is  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  need  further  explanation  here.  As 
is  well  known  the  Moon  type  is  widely  used 
by  persons  who  have  become  blind  in  adult 
life  and  who  are  beginning  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  raised  print. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvement 
offered  in  the  form  of  tactile  print,  there  re- 
mained many  of  the  difficulties  in  deciphering 
the  characters  which  had  been  experienced  in 
connection  with  other  systems,  and  further- 
more, it  was  impossible  to  adapt  it  for  writing 
purposes.  Reading  by  the  blind  was  still, 
therefore,  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  and 
writing  was  almost  impossible. 

Between  tbe  years  18 19  and  1825  one  Charles 
Barbier  had  invented  a  system  of  cells  con- 
taining two  vertical  rows  of  six  points  each, 
of  which  certain  combinations  could,  on 
phonetic  principles,  be  made  to  represent  the 
several  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  his  system 
much  was  lacking. 
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The  structure  was  complicated,  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
meaning  of  each  character.  The  scheme, 
though  unworkable,  yet  held  the  rudiments 
of  the  correct  system,  and  needed  only  to  be 
modified  to  be  rendered  available  for  general 
use.  The  required  improvement  was  soon 
effected.  An  instructor  in  the  Paris  school, 
Louis  Braille,  who  was  himself  blind,  put 
forward  a  better  system.  He  did  this  by  means 
of  cutting  the  number  of  vertical  dots  in  two, 
thus  leaving  only  three  to  a  column,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  phonetic  arrangement  an 
orthographic  structure.  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  constructions  were  given  to  the 
first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  re- 
maining characters  were  based  upon  these. 
Sixty-three  characters  were  obtainable  from 
the  six  points.  Braille  performed  this  task  in 
the  year  1829,  improvements  were  added, 
and  the  system  assumed  its  present  form  in 
1834. 

The  new  type  did  not  meet  with  immediate 
universal  acceptance,  and  a  score  of  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  used  at  the  Paris  school. 
Later  it  spread  to  most  of  the  European 
countries,  and  gradually  achieved  almost 
universal  acceptance. 

In  the  United  States,  William  B.  Wait,  of 
the  New  York  Institute,  invented  in  1868  what 
came  to  be  called  the  New  York  Point.  In- 
stead of  being  upright  in  structure,  like  the 
French  model,  this  system  is  mainly  hori- 
zontal, and  is  known  as  the  two-level,  variable 
base  system.  In  its  orthographic  composi- 
tion, the  number  and  the  position  of  the  dots 
to  represent  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  frequency  of 
recurrence,  the  fewest  numbers  standing  for 
the  most  commonly  used  letters.  This  system 
was  not  long  in  gaining  favour  in  the  United 
States.  In  1878  a  second  American  point 
system  came  into  being,  modelled  more  closely 
according  to  the  Braille  in  use  in  England. 
This  was  the  invention  of  an  instructor  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  named  Joel  W.  Smith. 
Like  its  prototype,  it  is  vertical  in  structure, 
with  the  six-dot  cell  ;  but,  like  the  New  York 
Point,  it  makes  use  of  the  principle  of 
frequency  of  recurrence  for  the  selection 
of  its  letters.  In  1892  this  system  was 
given  the  name  of  American  Braille.  In  191 6 
and  19 1 7  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  decided,  after 
recommendation  by  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 


mission, to  adopt  the  British  alphabet,  with 
the  incorporation  of  certain  changes.  This 
is  known  as  Revised  Braille  or  "  Grade  one 
and  a  half." 


THE  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  "  Time  and  Tide  "  : — 
Denmark  proves  that  blindness  for  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  can  be  eliminated.  The  "  British 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology  "  recently  received 
a  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Copenhagen  Royal  Institute  of  the  Blind,  in 
testimony  of  the  possibility  of  stamping  out 
ophthalmia  of  the  newly-born.  Since  1900  all 
midwives  in  Denmark  (attending  considerably 
over  90  per  cent,  of  all  births)  are  under  com- 
pulsion to  instil  nitrate  of  silver  (1.150)  into 
the  eyes  of  all  infants  at  delivery.  As  a  result 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is; 
already  almost  entirely  non-existent  in  Den- 
mark. 


CARD  PLAYING  AND  THE  BLIND 

MR.  A.  E.  Manning  Foster,  in  his  new 
book,  "  Auction  Bridge  Variations  " 
(Nash  &  Grayson,  6/-  net),  tells  us  fhat 
blind  bridge  players  have  remarkable  mem- 
ories and  great  powers  of  concentration — 
two  of  the  greatest  assets  in  card-playing. 

"  Using  Braille  cards,  which  are  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  they 
can  play  either  among  themselves  or  with  those 
who  are  not  blind. 

"  The  cards  used  are  ordinary  playing  cards, 
punctuated  slightly  with  small  raised  dots  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  By  means  of  these  signs 
blind  players  can  tell  by  touch  the  denomi- 
nation of  each   card. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  cards  can  be  dealt  by 
the  sightless  player  without  revealing  what 
they  are,  as  the  centre  of  the  cards  handled  in 
dealing  have  no  marks.  The  bidding  proceeds 
as  usual. 

"  When  the  dummy's  hand  is  put  down  the 
cards  exposed  are  announced  suit  by  suit.  Each 
player  quietly  names  each  card  as  he  plays 
a  trick." 


A  horse  attached  to  a  van  bolted  recently 
in  Folkestone.  Hearing  the  noise,  a  blind 
man  left  his  garden,  and,  rushing  into  the  road, 
grasped  the  horse's  bridle,  and  thus  averted 
probable  catastrophe. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

SCENT   O'  THE   BROOM,  AND  OTHER 
VERSES 

By  BARBARA   ROSS   M'INTOSH 

THIS  little  volume  contains  some  poems  of 
exquisite  beaut}-  and  genuine  literary 
merit.  It  presents  to  the  reader  also  a  rich  vein 
of  Scottish  humour  such  as  is  rarely  surpassed 
in  the  compass  of  so  slender  a  volume. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Miss  Barbara  Ross  M'Intosh  is  blind,  and  in 
addition  has  other  physical  disabilities  which 
render  her  practically  an  invalid. 

The    transitions    from    deepest    pathos    to 
situations    of   humorous    descriptiveness    are 
accomplished  with  a  dexterity  and  skill  that 
have  rarely  been  achieved  by  writers  of  much 
longer  and  wider  experiences.     It  was  Keats 
who  said  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 
and  to  have  placed  before  the  poetry-loving 
public  this  littlevolume  is  in  itself  a  real  triumph. 
Who  can  read  the  following  lines  from  the 
"  Scent  o'  the  Broom  "  without   receiving  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  and  being  reminded    force- 
fully of  scenes  and  situations  that  for   many 
of  us  are  but  a  memory. 
"  It  steals  inbye  my  door 
When  the  lang  day's  darg  is  o'er, 
And  the  dew  draps  licht  as  kisses  frae  the 

quiet  air  : 
When  the  hush  o'  gloamin's  fa', 
On  the  hilltaps  far  awa', 
Lies  calm  and  cool   and   kindly,  like   an 

evening  prayer. 
O,  the  scent  o'  the  broom  ! 
How  it  fills  my  wee  bit  room 
Wi'  the  sweets  o'  dear  remembrance  and 

the  salt  o'  bitter  tears  ! 
Noo  I  bide  up  lang  and  late, 
Till  I  gang  a  weel-kent  gate 
Through  the  bonnie,  bonnie  country  o' 
the  bygane  years."  .... 
Again,  we  have  a  little  poem,  "  The  Auld 
Kirk  Pew,"  which  possesses  an  atmosphere  of 
its    own,  and    to    be   thoroughly   appreciated, 
should,  of  course,  be  carefully  perused.     We 
quote  the  first  two  stanzas  and  the  final  verse. 
"  Fu'  blithely  sits  the  auld  kirk  on  the  breist 
o'  the  brae, 
And  thither  aye  wi'  willing  feet  we  gaed 

ilk  Sabbath  dav, 
Aye,  four  weel-buskit  winsome  bairns,  o' 

mirth  and  gledness  fu', 
Cam  steppin'  in  ahint  us  to  the  auld  kirk 

pew. 
Still  I  think  I  hear  their  prattle  as  wi'  steer 
they  settle  doon  : 


'  Mither,     Katie's      crumpin'      sweeties,' 

'  Jimmy's  sittin'  on  my  goon  !  ' 
Till  ower  them  a'  their  father  wad  bend  a 

froonin'  broo, 
Then  peace  and  quateness  broodit  :'  the 

auld  kirk  pew 

The  shadows  gaither  fast,  and  the  gloamin' 

time  comes  sune, 
Whiles  I  grow  a  kennin'  weary  noo  the 

lang  day's  darg  is  dune  ; 
But  my  auld  een  wad  grow  bricht,  and  mv 

heart  wad  sing  anew, 
Gin  God  wad  guide  my  wanderers  to  the 
auld  kirk  pew." 
One  of  the  poems  in  this  little  collection 
which  appeals  to  us  most  is  "  In  the  bud  of  the 
Year,"  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  these 
verses  in  extenso. 

"  In  the  bud  o'  the  year,  in  the  blush  o'  the 
day, 
When  the  primroses  glint  on  the  broo  o' 

the  brae, 
There's  a  lowp  at  the  hert  and  the  lark's 

singing  clear, 
And  it's  guid  to  be  born  in  the  bud  o'  the 

year. 
Weel  I  mind  on  a  day  in  the  spring-time 

lang  gane, 
When  a  blithe  bonnie  lad  would  hae  made 

me  his  ain  ; 
I  paused  to  consider,  to  falter,  and  fear, 
And  he  turned  him  awa'  in  the  bud  of  the 

year. 
Time-furrowed  and  auld,  wi'  my  face  to 

the  west, 
My  day's  wark  pit  by,  I  am  fain  noo  to 

rest  ; 
But  there's  mist  i'  my  een,  or  it's  maybe  a 

tear, 
For  the  love  that  I  tint  in  the  bud  o'  the 

year. 
O,  licht-steppin'  lassie,  sae  winsome  and 

fair, 
Wi'  the  star  o'  the  morn  tangled  fast  in 

yer  hair, 
Gie  yon  laddie  the  gift  that  last  nicht  he 

did  speir, 
And  go  love  and  be  loved  in  the  bud  o' 
the  year." 
It  is  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  that  we 
have  written  this  note.     The  book  will  make 
its  own  appeal  to  those  who  love  good  verse 
without  any  commendation  from  us.    Readers 
can  obtain  letterpress  copies  from  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13  and 
14  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.     Price:  3/6  net. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF   WORK   AND     WAGES 

VI.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  VOLUNTARYISM 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  oj  light  return\ 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern, ." 

Matthew  Arnold. 


E  have  upon  many  occasions  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  by  piquant 
illustrations  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  philanthropic 
movement.  The  task  was  under- 
taken with  the  crudest  implements, 
but  it  has  grown  to  enormous 
proportions,  and  is  reaching  such  a 
point  of  vantage  that  sooner  or 
j9L-^+  later  that  which  was  essentially  a 
private  responsibility  will  ulti- 
mately evolve  an  irresistible  and  transcendent 
corporate  obligation. 

The  ethical  standard  inculcated  by  great 
philanthropists  had  directed  State  activities 
into  more  humane  channels  than  those  along 
which  governments  of  the  past  have  been  dis- 
posed to  travel,  and  for  this  inestimable  legacy 
statesmen  and  politicians  are  responsible  only 
in  a  very  minor  degree. 

By  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  ideals  our 
ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  task,  in  the 
main,  less  difficult  than  that  by  which  they  were 
confronted,  and  taking  up  the  obligations  of 
those  who  preceded  us  is  not  nearly  so  arduous 
an  undertaking  because  of  the  initiative  and  the 
zeal  by  which  they  were  impelled.     Ruskin 


pertinently  reminds  us  that  "  men  have 
certain  work  to  do  for  their  bread,  and  that  is 
to  be  done  strenuously  ;  other  work  for  their 
delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily  ;  neither 
is  to  be  done  by  halves  or  shifts,  but  with 
a  will,  and  what  is  not  worth  that  effort  is  not 
to  be  done  at  all." 

Those  who  care  to  look  closely  into  the 
history  of  philanthropy  will  find  that  the  work 
was  undertaken  with  zest,  and  that  it  brought 
no  mean  measure  of  delight  to  those  who  es- 
sayed the  task. 

To-day,  though  we  are  confronted  with 
innumerable  difficulties,  yet  after  all  there  is 
some  consolation  to  be  gained  from  the  know- 
ledge that  real  and  substantial  progress  is  being 
achieved.  To  the  men  and  women  of  our  own 
time  who  are  able  to  look  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
estimate  of  conditions  then  prevailing,  and  com- 
paring the  circumstances  then  obtaining  with 
present-day  standards,  there  must  be  an  element 
of  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge 
gained  and  the  personal  triumphs  which  have 
resulted  from  their  fidelity  to  a  just  and  noble 
cause. 
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We  have  already  previously  undertaken  fur- 
ther to  substantiate  our  claim  that  the  evolution 
of  voluntaryism  is  bringing  in  its  wake  a  steady 
and  reliable  increase,  not  merely  in  the  number 
of  sightless  people  employed,  but  also  in  an 
improved  standard  of  life  for  all  sections  of  the 
blind  community ;  for  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  every  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
usefully  engaged  represents  a  release  of  chari- 
table funds  which  are  being  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  physically  or 
mentally  incapable  of  contributing  their  quota 
to  the  world's  work.  Thus  we  find  the  costs 
of  administration  steadily  declining,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  available  help  being 
given  to  those  for  whom  benevolence  is  legi- 
timately intended. 

May  we  quote  figures  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  best  known  and  longest  established  in- 
stitutions in  this  country,  namely,  that  situate 
in  the  City  of  Bristol,  in  proof  of  what  we  have 
written  above  ? 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  owing  to  an 
enlightened  administration,  the  work  in  this 
centre  performed  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has 
undergone  such  radical  changes  as  to  place 
Bristol  in  the  front  rank  of  benevolent  agencies 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Its  administra- 
tion is  able  and  efficient,  and  its  organisation 
generally  is  of  such  a  comprehensive  character 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  compassing  in  a  re- 
markable degree  every  phase  of  the  problem 
which  demands  scientific  treatment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  the 
Manager  of  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Museum  Avenue,  Bristol,  for  the  information 
given  in  the  table  below,  and  may  we  add  that 
during  the  years  in  which  this  undertaking 
has  been  entirely  under  his  able  management 
there  has  been  displayed  a  progressive  spirit 


and  a  desire  to  render  service  such  as  was 
seldom  revealed  in  other  days. 

The  following  figures  are  also  interesting 
because  they  show  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Bristol  organi- 
sation, and  evidence  the  fact  that  the  authorities 
of  the  institution  are  paying  close  attention  to 
the  needs,  not  only  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  workshops,  but  also  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  scattered  blind  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  operations  of  the  Society. 

Pupils  at  present  resident  in  the  School  ..  128 

Workers  and  Adult  pupils  in  Workshops .  .  86 

Home  Workers  under  the  Supervisor"     .  5 1 

Women  resident  in  Hostel              .          .  22 
Visited  by  five  Home  Teachers  in  Bristol 
and  district  in  addition  to  those  in- 
cluded above         .          .          .          -340 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
perused  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  here  we 
have  another  concrete  example  of  really  useful 
and  progressive  work,  all  tending  in  a  very 
definite  fashion  to  make  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  blind  community  sensibly  con- 
tribute to  their  own  needs  by  the  performance 
of  useful  labour. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  examine  the 
apparent  disparity  between  wages  earned  and 
augmentation  allowances,  the  really  important 
point  being  that  in  consequence  of  the  activities 
of  this  well-equipped  organisation,  a  much 
greater  measure  of  comfort  is  being  bestowed 
upon  the  blind  of  Bristol  and  district  than  was 
the  case  a  few  short  years  ago.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  the  results  they 
have  achieved,  and  we  wish  them  "  God 
speed  "  with  their  magnificent  work. 

(To  be  continued) 


Wages  earned 

War  Bonus 

Augmentation  of  Wages  and  Gratuities 

Help  Fund  Gifts  

Allowances  from  Guardians  and  Friends 

Kempe's  Trust  Fund  Gifts 

Pensions 

Home  Teachers'  Wages 

Collectors'  Wages 

Number  of  blind  workers  employed 
Sales 


753 


910 

417 

424 
3i 

210 
164 


646 
564 
638 
26 
228 
167 


1916 


£ 
1419 

747 
654 
632 
3i 
240 
164 


£ 
1621 

271 
640 
647 
627 

34 
246 
167 


£ 
1768 
400 
762 
65s 

777 


£ 
1916 

459) 
1619^ 

633) 


I 
2581 


3928 

541 


260 
428 
129 


48     76     86 
£1826   £3403   £4264 


84 
£5H» 


1921  1922-3 

('5 
months) 

£    £ 
2298   2507 

4595  593i 
565    1130 

250  244 
461  680 
324    409 


£6146 


83     84     88     90     90 
£9481  £10138  £11022   £8296   £860? 
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THE    BLIND    OF    RUSSIA 


E  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Tribune  "  for  permission  to  re- 
print the  following  interesting 
information  regarding  the  blind  in 
Russia,  written  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Magnus,  M.A.,  who  is  at  present 
in  that  country  : — 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  very 
little  had  been  done  towards  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  blind 
in  Russia,  except  in  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Moscow  and  Petrograd ;  and  though  at 
present  those  who  labour  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and 
materials,  they  can  depend  upon  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  State,  which  recognises 
its  obligation  to  provide  training  and  employ- 
ment for  the  disabled.  It  promises  well  for  the 
future  that  an  organisation  has  recently  been 
formed,  known  as  the  Pan-Russian  Union  of 
the  Blind,  which  is  working  in  full  co-operation 
with  the  Government  and  without  interference 
from  any  intermediate  body.  This  Union  has 
an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  entirely 
blind  men,  with  the  addition  of  a  thoroughly 
qualified  oculist  and  a  high  official  of  State,  as 
consultative  members.  It  is  probable  that  such 
funds  as  have  been  allocated  to  the  education 
of  the  Russian  blind  before  the  Revolution  will 
be  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  dislocation  of  five 
years  of  revolution  and  civil  war  was,  of  course, 
disastrous,  but  now  the  State  is  granting  in- 
creased facilities,  improved  buildings  and  more 
funds,  so  that  the  future  prospects  are  dis- 
tinctly bright. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  Russia,  I  have  been 
asked  to  convey  to  the  British  blind  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  workers  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions, all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  co-operate. 
This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  Russian 
Union,  and  I  have  responded  on  behalf  of  our 
National  Union  of  the  Blind. 

I  have  visited  the  institutions  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  and  find  the  occupations  practised 
therein  are  much  the  same  as  at  home,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  at  present  is  the  appalling 
lack  of  materials.  The  only  printing-press  for 
Braille  books  which  now  exists  is  at  Moscow, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  temporarily 
all  the  work  for  the  whole  of  Russia.  There 
are  three  tiny  hand-presses  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind.  The  supply  of  books  is  so  scanty 
that  few  who  can  read  have  any  literature. 


When  the  blind  are  educated,  they  have  to 
write  out  their  own  manuals.  There  is  even 
an  acute  lack  of  hand-frames,  so  that  no  one, 
excepting  a  few  officials,  owns  a  private  frame. 
They  have  hitherto  relied  on  Germany,  who  is 
now  unable  to  supply  her  own  needs.  Braille 
.typewriters  are  non-existent.  There  is  no 
training  in  ordinary  typewriting,  because  the 
machines  are  too  rare  and  too  costly.  The 
standard  of  personal  property  in  Russia  is  now 
very  low,  and  this  applies  to  all  alike.  The 
Russian  State  cannot  afford  to  buy  apparatus 
on  a  large  scale,  but  the  gift  of  a  few  Braille 
machines  would  greatly  increase  MS.  produc- 
tion and  would  be  no  great  sacrifice  from  the 
people  in  England.  The  same  disadvantages 
exist  with  regard  to  music,  for  there  are  no 
Braille  music  books  available,  and  all  have  to 
copy  what  is  required  for  their  own  uses. 

In  Moscow  there  is  a  school  for  the  blind 
which  has  about  180  pupils.  Their  indepen- 
dence of  movement  is  admirable,  and  indeed, 
this  is  true  of  the  blind  throughout  Russia. 
There  are  no  special  safeguards  or  landmarks 
for  the  blind,  as  at  St.  Dunstan's  or  at  Norwood. 
The  streets  of  Moscow  remain  broken  and  un- 
repaired after  five  years  of  devastating  warfare, 
but  the  blind  have  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  these  discomforts,  and  they  walk  about  the 
streets  alone  and  fearlessly,  where  I  and  many 
sighted  people  stumble. 

There  is  in  Moscow  a  Women's  Hostel  con- 
taining about  200  inmates.  They  can  all  read 
and  write  now,  for  it  is  the  law  that  illiteracy 
must  be  combated  everywhere  and  by  all 
means.  The  house  is  a  large  mansion  with  a 
private  chapel,  now  converted  into  a  dormi- 
tory, and  conditions  are  as  comfortable  as 
anywhere  in  Moscow.  There  is  a  sighted 
supervisor,  but  she  only  works  through  and 
with  a  committee  of  the  blind  inmates.  I  met 
several  of  the  inmates.  They  constantly  have 
lectures,  readings  and  concerts.  Many  of  them 
do  needlework,  and  as  there  are  a  good  many 
aged  blind,  this  is  also  a  kind  of  almshouse. 

I  have  also  seen  the  great  Labour  Home  of 
the  blind,  a  huge  and  rather  dreary  house,  also 
containing  about  200  inmates.  There  are 
married  quarters,  and  the  private  chapel  here  has 
been  converted  into  a  club  and  theatre.  The 
work  consists  of  basket-making,  brush-making 
and  the  pasting  of  paper  bags.  They  hope 
later  on  to  extend  this  and  include  some  of  the 
many  things  taught  in  England.    There  is  next 
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to  no  machinery  and  the  implements  are  very- 
crude,  but  the  work  is  good  and  sells  readily. 
The  wage-earners  are  divided  into  five  groups,, 
paid  according  to  ability,  from  (approximately) 
one  to  five  pounds  sterling  per  month,  in  ad- 
dition to  free  board  and  lodging.  The  rooms 
are  as  comfortable  as  is  consistent  with  general 
conditions  in  Moscow,  clean,  if  very  bare,  but 
few  people  live  any  better  elsewhere.  There  is 
a  choir  of  about  25  and  a  string  orchestra. 
Their  choral  singing  is  all  unaccompanied,  and 
quite  up  to  the  high  standard  one  generally 
finds  throughout  Russia.  In  this  connection 
there  is  also  a  College  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
where  ex-soldiers  are  trained ;  these  earn 
standard  wages  as  performers  at  cinemas  and 
concerts. 

At  the  Labour  Home  there  is  also  a  sighted 
supervisor,  but  the  whole  control  is  with  a 
.  house  committee  of  the  blind,  whom  I  inter- 
viewed  

At  the  music  school  I  was  able  to  hear  a 
concert  of  the  domra  orchestra.  The  domra 
is  a  kind  of  guitar,  which  is  struck  with  a 
plectrum  ;  there  are  several  grades,  from  bass 
to  soprano.  It  was  very  beautiful.  All  the 
blind  here  are  pianists  and  also  know  at  least 
one  other  instrument  as  a  speciality  ;  their 
principal  lack  is  wood  and  wind  instruments, 
and,  of  course,  Braille  music. 

I  have  been  over  the  central  institution  in 
Petrograd,  which  is  a  much  finer  building  than 
the  one  in  Moscow.  Here  also  the  lack  of 
materials  is  very  serious,  and  basket-making, 
shoe-making  and  brush-making  are  languishing 
in  consequence.  The  largest  library  for  the 
blind  here  contains  only  300  whole  books, 
about  3,000  volumes  in  all. 

■  I  might  enlarge  on  the  material  needs  of  the 
Russian  blind,  but  I  think  that  what  I  have 
already  said  illustrates  the  position  generally. 

WE  are  pleased  to  record  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Williams,  who  is  blind,  has  been 
successful  in  securing  a  contract  for  the  tuning 
of  school  pianos  in  the  Walthamstow  borough. 
This  represents  work  at  sixty  schools,  and  the 
tuning  of  some  170  pianos  quarterly.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  where 
his  fees,  beyond  a  scholarship  which  he  ob- 
tained, were  defrayed  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  He  left  the  college  about  a  year 
ago,  and  obtained  the  above-mentioned  work 
on  his  own  initiative  by  answering  the  borough 
council's  appeal  for  tenders. 


VISIT  OF  A  FAMOUS  BLIND 
FRENCH  ORGANIST 

M.  LOUIS  VIERNE,  the  world-famous 
organist  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  is 
giving  a  series  of  organ  recitals  in  this  country 
— York  Minster,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Westminster  Cathedral,  Manchester  Town  Hall 
being  amongst  the  list. 

Louis  Vierne  was  born  at  Poitiers  on  October 
8th,  1870.  He  commenced  his  musical  studies 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  owing  to 
his  defective  sight  as  a  boy.  Later  he  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Cesar  Franck  and 
C.  M.  Widor  being  his  principal  tutors.  Widor 
appointed  him  as  his  assistant  organist  at  the 
noted  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  also  as 
assistant  professor  at  the  conservatoire. 

In  1900  Vierne  applied  for  the  post  of  grand 
organist  at  Notre  Dame,  which  had  become 
vacant  on  the  death  of  M.  Sergent.  There  were 
nine  candidates,  and,  after  a  most  searching  ex- 
amination, he  was  unanimously  elected,  and 
has  held  the  position  since  May,  190c. 

The  tests  included  accompanying  liturgical 
psalms,  improvisation  on  a  given  theme, 
memory  playing  of  classical  and  modern  works, 
playing  a  piece  selected  by  the  candidate,  im- 
provisation of  a  fugue — altogether  a  formid- 
able ordeal ! 

During  the  war,  in  which  Vierne  suffered 
many  personal  losses,  he  became  very  ill  and 
entirely  lost  his  sight.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  gave  30  recitals  in  Switzerland — where  he 
was  residing  for  treatment — for  the  benefit  of 
the  allied  armies. 

During  his  two  years'  enforced  absence  in 
Switzerland  his  post  at  Notre  Dame  was  filled 
by  his  brilliant  pupil  M.  Marcel  Dupre.  Vierne's 
pupils  include  Dupre,  Joseph  Bonnet,  George 
Jacob,  Augustin  Barie  and  Rene  Vierne,  his 
brother  (killed  in  action  in  1918).  Twenty-two 
of  his  pupils  have  been  first  prize  winners  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  while  he  has  trained 
many  noted  organists  from  the  United  States. 

As  a  composer  he  ranks  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  modern  French  school, 
his  works  being  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  this  country,  and  indeed  wherever 
the  organ  is  cultivated. 

The  Prix  Tremont  has  been  twice  awarded 
to  M.  Vierne  by  the  Institute  of  France. 

It  is  certain  that  this  famous  blind  musician 
will  receive  all  honour  at  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  musical  profession  during  his 
recital  tour  in  this  country. 
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COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND 


HE  1924  syllabus  of  the  School 
Teachers'  Examination  can  now  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar 
of  the  College,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i  ;  also  the 
1924  syllabus  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Examination.  The  School  Teach- 
ers' Examination  will  be  held  at 
Birmingham  on  3rd  and  4th  June, 
and  the  Home  Teachers'  at  Birming- 
ham and  Edinburgh  from  26th  to 
30th  May.  Forms  of  application  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Hon.  Registrar  one  month  prior 
to  the  date  of  Examination. 

We  append  the  regulations  and  syllabus  of 
the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  which  we 
think  will  be  of  general  interest  to  readers  : — 
The  certification  of  Home  Teachers  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Health.  This  examination  is, 
therefore,  conducted  with  the  approval  and  support 
of  these  Departments. 

The  Ministry  and  the  Board  have  also  expressed 
their  intention  of  requiring  all  prospective  Home 
Teachers  to  gain  the  Certificate  of  the  College  ivithin 
two  years  of  their  appointment. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Examination  will  be  held  from- May 
26th  to  30th,  1924,  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  at  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  anticipated  that  candidates  will 
not  be  required  to  attend  more  than  three  days. 
Each  will  be  supplied  with  a  time-table  prior 
to  the  examination. 

2.  Candidates  must  send  their  applications 
to  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  c/o 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.i,  on  or  before  April 
25th,  1924.  Applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  examination  fee  and  two  testimonials  as 
to  suitability.  The  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  any  application  without  assig- 
ning a  reason  for  so  doing.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

3.  A  fee  of  21/-  will  be  charged  each  candi- 
date for  the  first  examination  and  5/-  for  each 
subject  at  any  subsequent  examination,  with  a 
maximum  fee  of  10/6  for  such  subsequent  ex- 
amination. Candidates  failing  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  examination  will  forfeit  the  fee 
paid,  unless  their  reasons  for  absence  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 


4.  To  secure  the  certificate,  candidates  mus 
pass  in  six  subjects  of  examination.  A  candi- 
date who  has  once  passed  in  a  subject  need  not 
take  it  again. 

5.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  marks  in  any  subject 
will  secure  a  "  Pass,"  and  80  per  cent. 
"  Honours."  The  certificates  granted  by  the 
College  will  specify  the  subjects  in  which  the 
candidates  have  satisfied  the  examiners,  and 
those  in  which  "  honours  "  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

6.  Candidates  are  recommended  to  bring 
their  own  Braille  writing  frames  and  other 
apparatus. 

SYLLABUS. 
Subjects  of  Examination. 
Candidates  must  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the 
following  : — 
I.  Braille,  Grades  1  and  2. 
II.  Moon. 

III.  Professional  Knowledge. 

IV.  Home  Occupations.    Three  of  the  follow- 

ing subjects  : — 

(1)  Chair  caning. 

(2)  Rush  seating. 

(3)  Hand  knitting. 

(4)  Pulp  cane  work. 

(5)  String  bag  making  and  netting  (one 

subject). 

(6)  Straw  bag  making  and  raffia  work 

(one  subject). 

(7)  Rug  making. 

(8)  Braille  music. 

(9)  Any  other  subject  which  the  candi- 

date may  submit,  if  such  subject  is 
approved  by  the  Examiners. 
Detailed  Syllabus. 
I. — Braille,  Grades  1  and  2. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  read  intelli- 
gently by  touch  or  by  sight,  and  to  write 
correctly.  The  matter  to  be  written,  including 
punctuation  and  composition  marks,  will  be 
dictated. 
II. — Moon. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  read  intelli- 
gently by  touch  or  by  sight  a  passage  in  Moon 
type.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  know  the 
principles  on  which  the  Moon  alphabet  is 
constructed. 
III. — Professional  Knowledge. 

Candidates  will  be  required  : — 
(1)  To  demonstrate  their  ability  to  teach  any 
of  the  subjects  selected  for  examination. 
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(2)  To  show  how  they  would  deal  with  blind 
persons  whose  circumstances  are  varied, 
giving  an  outline  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

(3)  To  undergo  a  test  in  the  use  of  the  Manual 
Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

(4)  To  answer  questions  on  personal  and 
household  hygiene,  and  to  show  that  they 
possess  definite  ideas  as  to  the  standard  of 
personal  and  household  cleanliness  to  be 
demanded  from  their  cases. 

(5)  To  satisfy  the  examiners  that  they  possess 
information  relative  to  the  following  : — 

(a)  Schools,  Workshops,  Homes,  Hostels, 
Pensions,  etc.,  for  the  Blind,  with 
special  reference  to  the  candidate's 
own  area. 

(b)  Medical  assistance,  e.g.,  Hospitals, 
Sanatoria,  Homes  of  Rest,  etc.,  in  the 
candidate's  own  area. 

(c)  Legislation  relating  to  the  Blind,  in- 
cluding a  general  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law.  How  to 
procure  legal  advice. 

(d)  Insurance  (Health,  Sickness  Benefit, 
Unemployment,  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, etc.) 

(<?)  Libraries,  books  and  periodicals  for 
the  Blind. 

(/)  Postal  concessions,  travelling  facili- 
ties, etc.,  for  the  Blind. 

(g)  Typewriting  and  scrip  writing  for  the 
Blind  ;  also  any  special  apparatus  used 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Blind. 

(6)  To  show  under  the  heading  "  Machinery 
of  Administration  "  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Education  Department  of 
Scotland  ;  also  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Blind  Departments  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  or  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health 
supervise  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  agencies  through  which  the 
Ministry  or  the  Board  work  and  to  which 
they  pay  grants. 

IV. — Home  Occupations. 

In  connection  with  subjects  1-7  and  9,  candi- 
dates should  possess  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  tools  and  material  when  such 
are  required.  They  should  know  how  the 
materials  are  obtained,  the  different  varieties, 
and  the  approximate  prices. 

Candidates  should  be  prepared  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  courses  through  which  they 
would  take  a  blind  pupil  in  the  subjects  selected, 


to  show  that  they  have  practical  ability,  and  to 
answer  viva  voce  questions  on  any  part  of  the 
subjects  selected.  Candidates  are  recom- 
mended to  bring  their  own  tools. 

In  Subject  8  (Braille  Music)  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  Braille  Music  notation  and 
the  setting  out  of  a  simple  melody  will  be  re- 
quired. It  will  be  necessary  for  candidates  to 
show  their  ability  to  read  and  write  a  simple 
harmonised  passage. 


A  BLIND  GIRL'S  POEMS 

LITERARY  talent  is  being  shown  by  a 
child  of  twelve,  Olga  Roper,  of  Har- 
borne,  Birmingham.  During  the  month  of 
August,  when  she  was  at  home  on  holiday  she  was 
busy  writing  poetry,  and  one  of  her  poems 
was  so  good  that,  according  to  the  "  Daily 
Mail,"  it  was  included  in  the  wireless  pro- 
gramme of  the  Birmingham  Broadcasting 
Station. 

Although  this  child  is  unable  to  see  the 
beauties  of  nature,  all  her  verses  and  essays 
deal  largely  with  flowers  and  birds. 

In  spite  of  obvious  crudities,  there  is  joy 
and  motion  in  the  following  sample  of  the 
little  poetess'  work  : — • 

THE  WIND   SONG. 
The  wind  doth  whistle  as  it  goes, 
A  merry  song  it  only  knows. 
Oh  !   can  you  hear  it,  children  dear  ? 
It  is  a  song  you'd  like  to  hear. 

I  fly  across  the  ocean  wide, 

The  great  big  ocean,  England's  friend  ; 

O'er  continents  my  flight  I  take, 

O'er  hills  and  meadows,  plain  and  lake. 

And  when  I  reach  this  country  fair, 
O'er  moors  and  fields  of  corn  I  tear, 
Oh  !  how  I  love  to  laugh  and  play, 
It  keeps  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  then  when  home  again  I  fly, 
The  flowers  and  trees  whisper  "  Good- 
bye "  ; 
It  is  a  happy  life  I  lead, 
I  never  am  in  any  need. 

And  now  I've  sung  my  happy  song, 
It  keeps  me  happy  all  day  long  ; 
Good-bye,  dear  children,  oh  !  good-bye, 
I'll  come  again.     Good-bye,  good-bye. 
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NOTES  FROM   BRANCH 
SECRETARIES 

Home  Counties  Branch. — Miss  Frances 
K.  Rose,  of  Chesham,  has  sent  a  sub- 
stantial sum  which  has  been  collected  on 
behalf  of  this  branch.  Miss  Rose  is  a  devoted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

North  Eastern  Branch. — Mr.  W.  N. 
C.  Wilson,  Manager  of  the  London  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  has 
been  associated  with  our  work  ever  since  the 
inauguration  of  this  branch,  has  resigned, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Provincial  Bank 
at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Wilson  has  rendered  valued 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  N.E. 
area,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  lose  his  services. 
<^> 

Eastern  Branch. — The  Standing  Com- 
mittee having  kindly  voted  £20  for  the 
purpose,  hampers  containing  1  cherry  cake, 
half-poud  butter,  1  lb.  lump  sugar,  half-pound 
rashers  bacon,  1  box  dates,  6  bananas,  1  lb. 
apples,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  65  blind  persons 
in  the  Borough  of  Cambridge.  A  letter  of 
greeting  was  enclosed,  and  each  hamper  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Wanstall  (our  Cambridge 
blind  organiser),  who  shook  hands  with  each 
recipient,  and  wished  them  a  Happy  Christmas. 
A  Young  People's  Guild  at  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  has  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Homes 
for  Blind  Babies,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  large 
crate  of  dressed  dolls,  dolls'  furniture,  and 
other  articles.  The  matron  at  Chorley  Wood, 
in  acknowledging  the  gift,  states  "The  furni- 
ture is  beautifully  made,  with  big  drawers  full 
of  miniature  toilet  covers,  towels,  etc.  A  little 
bureau  is  provided  with  tiny  labels  and  writing 
materials.  A  dolls'  bed  and  cradles  has 
mattresses,  clothes  and  babies,  all  complete. 
A  dressing  table  has  even  wee  hair  and  clothes 
brushes  tucked  inside  the  drawers."  Before 
the  goods  were  despatched,  they  were  placed 
on  exhibition  at  Sudbury,  and  greatly  admired. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. — 
On  December  6th  members  of  the 
Hither  Green  Mission  were  kind  enough  to 
organise  a  successful  concert  ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, December  8th,  Miss  Hill-Griffiths  arranged 
a  most  enjoyable  dance  at  the  Adult  School 
Hall,  Croydon.  Lady  Dawson,  a  member  of 
the  Social  Committee  of  the  Fund,  acted  as 
hostess  ;  and  in  a  charming  little  speech,  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Fund,  thanked 


Miss  Hill-Griffiths  and  her  mother  for  all  their 
hard  work.  The  room  was  prettily  decorated 
with  geraniums  by  friends  of  the  organiser, 
who  also  sold  a  number  of  vari-coloured 
balloons,  and  collected  fees  for  a  weight- 
guessing  competition,  the  prize  for  which  was 
a  large  iced  cake  presented  by  another  of  Miss 
Hill-Griffiths'  friends. 

Still  another  profitable  event  on  December 
8th  was  the  whist  drive  organised  by  the  New 
Barnet  Circle  of  Helpers  of  the  Blind  ;  and  in 
Croydon  again,  on  December  nth,  there  was 
an  entertainment  in  the  public  hall. 

There  was  a  merry  Christmas  party  in  the 
new  dance  hall  at  Olympia  on  December  22nd, 
which  passed  off  very  successfully.  Children 
of  all  ages  attended  with  their  grown-up  friends, 
and  all  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  games  and  other 
attractions,  the  giant  mystery-cracker  proving 
particularly  entrancing. 

Concerts  on  behalf  of  the  Fund  have  also 
been  held  at  Whitefield's  Institute  and  at 
Charlton. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
CIRCULAR    1319   AND    1275 

THESE  circulars  issued  by  the  Board  in 
December,  1923,  are  addressed  to  Local 
Education  Authorities,  but  apply  also  to 
Voluntary  Residential  Schools.  The  Board 
desire  that  a  differentiation  should  be  made 
between  "  teaching  service  "  and  "  out  of 
school  duties,"  and  that  these  combined  ser- 
vices should  be  remunerated  in  the  form  of 
cash,  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  etc.,  which 
hitherto  has  represented  payment  for  out-of- 
school  duties,  being  returned  by  the  teacher  to 
the  Employing  Managers .  The  value  of  board, 
etc.,  ranges  from  £55  to  £80 — £60  being  the 
hitherto  accepted  amount. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  question  of 
Teachers'  Salaries,  and  in  this  connection  the 
Board  state  that  in  determining  the  charges 
made  by  the  Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  children, 
they  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  into  account 
expenditure  on  teachers'  salaries  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  recognised  scale. 

AT  Ashington,  Northumberland,  where 
there  are  many  miners'  cottages  installed 
with  wireless,  the  stewards  of  twenty  social 
clubs  have  formed  a  fund  to  provide  wireless 
sets  for  blind  people.  Already  several  sets  have 
been  installed. 
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BROADCASTING    FROM    THE 
NATIONAL   INSTITUTE 

THE  broadcasting  of  the  organ  in  the 
concert  hall  of  the  National  Institute 
has  been  so  successful  that  experiments  in  this 
direction  are  likely  to  continue. 

The  organists  who  have  already  played  are  : 
Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,  on  December  9th ;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  on  December  16th  ;  Mr. 
Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  on 
December  30th;  and  Mr.  William  Wolsten- 
holme,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  on  January  20th. 
Very  appreciative  comments  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  connection  with 
these  recitals. 

There  are  still  certain  difficulties  to  overcome 
in  transmitting  organ  tone,  for  pedal  stops 
(with  the  exception  of  powerful  reeds,  such  as 
the  trombone,  for  instance)  are  practically  in- 
audible to  the  "  listener-in."  Thus  a  very 
distinctive  quality  in  organ  tone  is  missing. 
Loud  pieces  generally,  if  not  too  intricate,  are 
heard  to  advantage,  while  many .  solo  stops 
come  through  clearly.  The  tone  of  an  organ 
is  considerably  altered  in  transmission,  certain 
stops  coming  through  much  truer  to  type  than 
others,  and  this  fact  should  be  allowed  for 
when  "  listening-in." 


RECITALS  BY  BLIND  ORGANISTS 

IN  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
magnificent  new  organ  built  by  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Sons,  for  Westminster  Cathedral, 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  amongst  the  list  of 
organists  of  the  highest  eminence  (English, 
American  and  French)  who  have  been  invited 
to  give  recitals  the  names  of  three  famous 
blind  performers  appear,  viz. : — Dr.  Alfred 
Hollins,  M.Louis  Vierne  (of  Notre  Dame,  Paris) 
and  Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac. 
Enormous  audiences  filled  the  vast  Cathedral 
for  the  Hollins  and  Vierne  recitals,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  similar  gathering  will  mark  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  Recital  on 
Thursday,  March  13  th. 

IgjjThe  recitals  take  place  every  Thursday  at 
6.30  p.m.,  and  have  already  extended  over 
several  months. 

TTTE  learn  that  Mr.  Henrv  G.  Newell, 
W  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.  (Blind  Organist  of 
St.  Aubyn's  Congregational  Church,  Upper 
Norwood,   and   peripatetic   teacher   of  Aural 


Culture  under j'the^-L.C.C.)  fhas  [passedj'the 
entrance  examination  at  Durham  University 
prior  to  presenting  himself  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  Mr.  Newell,  we  under- 
stand, has  been  engaged  to  give  a  recital  on 
the  organ  at  the  concert  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Co.  fixed  for  Sunday,  February  17th, 
to  be  broadcast  from  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
Institute,  to  all  stations  (3-5  p.m.) 


THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  December  5 1  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (25  men  and  26  women).  Thirty- 
three  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£82  19s.  6d.  The  amount  expended  in  relief 
was  £358  2s.  od.  and  in  relief  administered 
by  branches  £137  4s.   jd. 


THE  JAPANESE   EARTHQUAKE 

THIS  article  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
by  Miss  Caulfield  to  her  uncle,  Dr.  Kiernan, 
i.j "  Goshfi,  New  Yor^,  and  printed  in  the  "Out- 
loo^  for  the  Blind."  Miss  Caulfield  is  a  teacher 
of  English,  and  partially  blind. 

We  were  sitting  quietly  in  our  rooms  and 
offices  when  without  a  minute's  warning  the 
earth  was  shaken,  the  city  crumbled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  ruins  were  swept  by  the 
greatest  fire  in  history.  How  terrible  it  was  ! 
The  entire  mercantile  section,  nearly  every 
government  building,  and  most  of  the  magni- 
ficent residences  as  well  as  the  more  congested 
sections  of  Tokyo,  are  entirely  destroyed.  I 
saw  the  ruins  yesterday.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  these  vast  stretches  of  waste  were  a 
flourishing  city  a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
ago.  Fortunately  much  of  the  new  commercial 
section  was  saved.  The  buildings  here  are 
mostly  of  reinforced  concrete  with  steel  frames, 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  safest  in  both 
earthquake  and  fire. 

The  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  has  been  a  miracle  of  administration. 
It  was  feared  there  might  be  an  uprising,  for 
nine  thousand  people  were  without  home 
and  food.  Although  the  railroads  were  use- 
less, food  was  brought  in  by  ship  and  truck,  so 
that  we  had  good  food  at  the  usual  prices,  for 
the  authorities  have  not  tolerated  extortions  of 
any  kind.  The  problem  of  clothes  for  the 
people  has  not  been  solved.  Any  warm  things 
from  home  would  be  very  welcome,  as  the 
winter  season  is  coming  on. 


THE   BEACON 

THE    MOON    NEWSPAPER 


BAST  month  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  started  the  publication 
of  its  new  weekly  Moon  newspaper. 
Besides  being  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Moon  type,  this 
periodical  may  claim  the  record  of 
being  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
world,  for  the  news  of  the  week, 
presented  in  clear  and  concise  form, 
is  contained  in  the  compass  of  less 
than  800  words.  The  actual  size  of 
the  pages,  of  which  there  are  6,  is  11  inches  by 
14  inches. 

At  the  Moon  Branch  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  all  kinds  of  Moon  books  and  a 
Moon  magazine  are  published;  to  this  literature 
the  Moon  newspaper  will  form  a  most  welcome 
addition,  for  its  publication  fills  a  long-felt  want. 
There  are  many  blind  and  deaf-blind  people  in 
out-of-the-way  districts  who  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  news  of  the  world  ;  and  from  all  over 
Britain,  from  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
from  the  United  States  and  the  continent  eager 
enquiries  concerning  the  new  newspaper  have 
been  received.  The  annual  subscription  is  8/8 
per  annum,  post  free. 

Following  is  a  transcription  of  the  contents 
of  the  first  number.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  whilst  no  news  item  of  interest  has  been 
omitted,  the  matter  has  been  condensed  to  the 
utmost  extent,  all  literary  embellishments  being 
excluded  : — 

HOME.  Political  situation  :  MacDonald 
suspecting  attempt  to  keep  Labour  Party  from 
office  appeals  for  fair  play  ;  Labour  ready  for 
office  ;  rumoured  Liberal  desire  for  fusion  ; 
stated  Baldwin  may  meet  Conservative  party  ; 
King's  Speech  to  include  system  of  public  in- 
surance ;  stated  that  Prime  Minister  will  advise 
King  to  summon  leader  who  moves  vote  of 
censure  on  government  ;  Maxton,  Labour 
M.P.,  states  wealth  should  be  socially  owned. 
Sir  A.  Creedy  to  be  Permanent  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  new  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, arrives  at  Plymouth.  Sir  A.  Geddes, 
British  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  resigns  ;  Sir  E. 
Howard  (from  Spain)  appointed  as  successor  ; 
Sir  H.  Rumbold  (Constantinople)  for  Spain. 
Lord  Newton  to  introduce  Bill  to  control  public 
hoardings.  New  submarine  XI,  largest  and 
fastest  in  the  world,  passes  tests.  R.A.F.  Re- 
serve to  enroll  200  experienced  pilots  and  open 
two  new  centres.     Proposal  to  convert  Fame 
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Islands  into  Bird  Sanctuary.  Latest  unemploy- 
ment returns  show  1,137,100,  decrease  from 
previous  week  of  43,195.  New  orders  up  to 
450,000  tons  in  Clyde  shipyards.  Woollen 
industry  busy  at  Dewsbury.  South  Wales 
miners  decide  end  wages  agreement  and  to 
press  for  new  minimum.  Price  of  coal  up  one 
shilling  per  ton,  owing  to  heavy  export,  but 
view  divergent  as  to  cause.  Beet  sugar  in- 
dustry to  be  developed  at  Nottingham.  Fresh 
outbreaks  of  cattle  disease  in  Cheshire,  Salop, 
etc.,  prayers  at  Chester,  slaughter  to  continue, 
but  modified  with  pure-bred  stock.  Statement 
by  A.  of  Canterbury  on  union  of  the  Churches 
causes  much  discussion  ;  opinions  divided  ; 
Anglican  and  Roman  conversations  to  be  con- 
tinued. Mixed  Christmas  weather,  snow  in 
north  ;  slight  earthquake  in  Devon  on  Christ- 
mas night.  Heavy  railway  traffic,  big  rush  to 
coast.  Royal  Family  spends  Christmas  at  San- 
dringham.  Three  and  a  half  million  persons 
carried  on  buses,  trams  and  underground  in 
London  on  Boxing  Day.  Big  preparations  for 
New  Year  festivities  ;  Big  Ben  chimes  to  be 
broadcast  on  New  Year's  Eve.    Hastings  Chess 
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Festival  begins.    Pre-war  attractions  at  Crystal 
Palace  in  be  restored. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Ireland:  Strike  of 
Queenstown  dockers.  Canada  :  Open  Pre- 
ference to  be  proposed  to  Australasian  Prime 
Minister  ;  expected  movement  of  gold  pro- 
spectors to  Quebec. 

INTERNATIONAL.  Reparations  :  German 
proposals  laid  before  Poincare  ;  notes  to  other 
capitals  ;  Paris  criticises  British  publication  of 
note  ;  British  representatives  on  Reparations 
Committee  to  be  McKenna,  Kindersley  and 
Stamp  ;  American  representatives  to  regard 
question  from  business  standpoint  only. 
Draft  of  alliance  between  France  and  Czecho- 
slovakia prepared.  Stated  Curzon  objects  to 
terms  of  loans  offered  by  French  Government 
to  Central  Europe.  Commercial  Treaty  signed 
between  Nepal  and  Britain.  Pekin  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  pay  Boxer  indemnity  to  France 
in  gold  instead  of  paper.  U.S.  Senate  enquiry 
into  question  of  recognition  of  Russian  Soviet 
Government.  Air  plans  in  Britain,  Italy, 
France,  and  America  to  travel  halfway  round 
world  in  6  days.  Expected  big  world  surplus 
of  wheat  this  year. 

FOREIGN.  France  :  Loss  of  giant  diri- 
gible Dixmude  officially  admitted  ;  body  of 
commander  found  off  Sicily,  no  wreckage  ; 
Sicilian  fishermen  claim  to  have  seen  crash  to 
sea  in  flames.  Finance  Bill  passed  in  Chamber 
by  large  majority,  victory  for  Poincare. 
Germany  :  Extravagant  New  Year  festivity 
preparations  in  Berlin ;  self-determination 
movement  growing  in  Rhineland,  possible 
plebiscite.  Italy  :  Pope  approves  erection  of 
Vatican  broadcast  station.  Spain  :  Military 
Directorate  strengthened  by  Royal  visit  to 
Italy.  Communist  revolutionary  plot  dis- 
covered. Russia  :  Distrust  among  Commu- 
nist leaders  at  Moscow  growing  daily.  Grand 
Duke  Cyril,  cousin  of  late  Czar,  secretly 
crowned  Czar  in  Paris  and  ministry  formed. 
Greece  :  King  and  Queen  arrive  in  Roumania. 
Venizelos  consents  to  return  temporarily  to 
restore  normal  conditions.  Switzerland  :  Heavy 
snowstorms  and  many  avalanches,  some  loss  of 
life.  Norway  :  Proposed  repeal  of  prohibition 
law  reported  likely  to  be  carried.  Egypt :  Dis- 
mantling of  outer  shrine  Tutankhamen's  tomb 
completed.  U.S.A.  :  Fire  and  panic  at  Chicago 
State  Asylum.  Shaw's  new  play,  Saint  Joan, 
enthusiastically  received  in  New  York.  Japan : 
Prince  Regent  shot  at  while  driving  to  open 
Diet,  two  youths  arrested,  Prince  calmly  read 


speech  and  returned  to  Palace.  Cabinet  resig- 
nation, political  situation  acute.  Mexico  :  Big 
battle  expected  between  Government  and 
rebels.  Colombia:  Town  of  Gachala  destroyed 
in  earthquake. 

DEATHS.  Lord  Henley,  diplomatist,  Sir 
J.  H.  Kaye,  Prof.  T.  F.  Henderson,  Rt.  Hon. 
L.  Waldron,  Alexandre  Eiffel,  constructor  of 
Eiffel  Tower,  Bishop  Chadwick,  General  Buat, 
French  Chief  of  Staff. 

LATEST  NEWS.  New  Year  Honours, 
Lord  Inchcape  becomes  Viscount,  Sir  C. 
Darling,  Sir  F.  Banbury,  Sir  H.  Jessel  receive 
baronies.  Broadcast  message  from  A.  of 
Canterbury  calls  for  New  Year  service  and 
sacrifice.  Primrose  League  Message  from 
Curzon  refers  to  possible  early  General  Elec- 
tion. Mortality  figures  for  1923  lowest  on 
record.  Education  Conferences  begin  at 
University  College.  Fate  of  Dixmude  still  un- 
known.    Serious  riots  in  Bengal. 

DEATHS.  Lord  Jersey,  Sir  E.  Paget,  rail- 
way magnate. 

Best  wishes  and  Happy  New  Year  all  Moon 
Readers. — From  Editor. 


CONSULTATIVE  LITERATURE 
COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  formed  a  Consultative  Litera- 
ture Committee,  which  will  advise  the  Institute 
as  to  the  selection  of  literature  to  be  issued  in 
embossed  form. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
kindly  consented  to  act  on  this  Committee  : — 
G.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  C.  F.  Clay,  Esq., 
M.A.  ;  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garraway  ;  Sir  Ernest 
Hodder-Williams,  C.V.O.  ;  Roger  Ingpen, 
Esq.  ;  Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A.  ;  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  Miss'  O.  I.  Prince  ; 
John  Murrav,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Arthur  Thomas 
Quiller-Couch,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.L.  ;  John 
Collins  Squire,  Esq.  ;  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D. 
Consultative  Music  Committee  : — Alfred  Abdey, 
Esq.,  Mus.Doc,  F.R.C.O.  ;  Ernest  Fowles, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.M.  ;  Alfred  Hollins,  Esq.,  Mus. 
Doc,  F.R.C.O.  ;  Stewart  Macpherson,  Esq., 
F.R.A.M.  ;  C.  W.  Pearce,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mus. 
Doc.  (Cantab),  F.R.C.O.  ;  Sir  Landon  Ronald, 
F.R.A.M.,  F.G.S.M.  ;  John  Warriner,  Esq., 
Mus.Doc,  F.T.C.L.  ;  William  Wolstenholme, 
Esq.,  Mus.Bac.  (Oxon.)  ;  John  E.  West,  Esq., 
F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 
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St.  Nicholas'  School  and  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Moukden, 
Manchuria. — The  work  of  this  home  has 
made  progress,  and  45  blind  girls  are  now- 
cared  for.  The  workers  are  anxious  that  the 
institution  should  grow  until  it  is  a  home  for 
500  sightless  women,  and  it  especially  aims  at 
rescuing  the  very  poorest,  although  where 
room  is  available  others  better  off  are  not 
turned  away.  Last  September  a  much-needed 
new  central  building  was  completed. 

American  Red  Cross — Braille  Transcri- 
bing.— The  annual  report  on  Braille 
books  hand-copied  by  volunteer  workers  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  forms 
interesting  reading.  The  work  was  started  in 
a  small  way  in  191 8,  and  is  steadily  glowing 
both  in  power  and  extent.  During  the  year 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  awarded  Red 
Cross  certificates  (330)  was  more  than  double 
the  number  in  the  preceding  year.  The  amount 
of  Braille  manuscript  received  and  proof-read 
increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  output  of 
Braille  books  (413  volumes,  containing  33,872 
pages),  shows  a  twenty  per  cent,  increase  over 
that  issue  last  year.  In  all  67,781  hand-copied 
pages  were  received,  and  61,682  proof-read. 
A  total  of  1,100  lessons  were  given  by  corres- 
pondence. 


Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. — 
A  successful  year's  work  is  reported  from 
these  schools.  The  financial  position  is  stated 
to  have  improved,  but  help  is  still  necessary 
owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 
In  the  school  vernacular,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  nature  study,  hand  work,  and 
physical  exercises  are  taught  with  satisfactory 
results.  Concrete  illustrations  are  largely  em- 
ployed. A  slight  increase  of  output  was 
observable  in  the  industrial  department,  inci- 
dent on  longer  working  hours.  Cotton- 
weaving,  knitting  and  other  handicrafts  are 
taught.  A  basket-making  class  has  recently 
been  initiated  with  an  instructor  from  Calicut  ; 
considerable  progress  is  already  apparent  in 
this  industry.  A  great  feature  is  made  of 
scouting,  and  Mr.  Mendis,  organising  com- 
missioner for  the  Madras  Presidency,  inspected 
the  scouts  corps,  and  testified  to  their  keen, 
efficient  work  and  splendid  spirit.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  that  "  several  teachers  sat  for 
the  examination  in  Braille  and  the  use  of  the 
arithmetic  frame,  which  is  compulsory  for  all, 
candidates  being  required  to  obtain  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  to  ensure  passing. 
There  were  nine  candidates  on  this  occasion," 
(during  February)  "  and  of  these  six  were 
successful." 


A    BLIND    EMBROIDERER 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Esperanta  Ligilo  gave 
the  life-story  of  a  Hungarian  painter,  Karlo 
Eperjesi,  who,  on  becoming  blind,  took  up 
embroidery  work.  "  He  remembered  that 
generally  when  artistes  painted  a  wall,  they 
cut  out  their  models  in  a  piece  of  sheet  iron." 
This  he  endeavoured  to  do  with  his  embroid- 
ery models.  Having  fixed  them  on  a  canvas 
stretched  in  a  frame,  the  blind  painter  slowly 
embroidered  one  end  of  the  model  to  the  other, 
taking  the  utmost  care  to  give  a  regular  and 
symmetrical  aspect  to  his  work.  After  many 
attempts  he  was  successful,  and  he  then  de- 
cided to  teach  this  manual  work  to  blind 
-women.  In  order  that  the  blind  worker  should 
not  confuse  his  colours,  he  invented  a  special 
system  for  arranging  the  threads  ;  on  a  bench 
were  fixed  wooden  pillars  for  their  reception. 
Each  pillar  was  to  bear  thread  of  one  colour 


only,  and  the  order  of  the  colours  was  memor- 
ised by  the  evolution  of  the  plum  :  the  brown 
bud  develops  into  a  white  flower  ;  fading,  the 
flower  becomes  yellow,  then  there  appears 
the  green  fruit,  which  becomes  first  red,  then 
violet,  and  lastly  blue.  Hence  the  order  in 
which  the  colours  were  placed  :  brown,  white, 
yellow,  green,  red,  violet,  blue.  When  all  was 
ready,  Eperjesi  began  to  teach  embroidery  in 
two  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  result 
was  excellent.  The  work,  consisting  of 
cushions,  table  covers,  purses,  etc.,  was  very 
beautiful.  Then  war  broke  out,  and  soon  the 
position  of  the  institutions  was  a  precarious 
one.  The  embroidery  lessons  .were  given  up 
at  the  institutions,  but  practically  until  his 
death  in  19 18  the  inventor  kept  on  a  few  pupils 
whom  he  taught  in  his  own  home.  His 
enterprise  has  now  been  abandoned. 
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NEWS    OF   THE    BLIND    IN 
AMERICA 

THE  December  number  of  the  "  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  "  gives  an  account  of  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  held 
last  November.  At  this  meeting  general  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  resignation  from  his  post 
of  managing  director  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  to  whose  initiative  and  resource  the 
Committee  owes  its  present  successful  con- 
dition. When  the  Committee  was  organised 
in  January,  191 5,  its  financial  support  came 
almost  entirely  from  two  grants  of  $5,000  each 
from  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tions. During  1 9 1 5  sixty-five  contributors  were 
obtained  who  gave  a  little  more  than  $1,000, 
bringing  the  income  to  less  than  $12,500  in  all. 
In  1923  the  income  will  probably  exceed 
$50,000,  nearly  all  obtained  from  about  6,000 
contributors  scattered  all  over  the  country  and 
without  any  aid  from  Foundations.  There  is 
also  an  invested  fund  of  $45,000. 

In  191 5  Mr.  Van  Cleve  began  with  one 
staff  assistant  and  two  office  helpers  ;  now 
there  are,  besides  the  managing  director,  five 
members  of  the  staff  and  five  on  the  office  force. 

Since  191 5  the  Committee  has  issued  twenty- 
four  publications  on  various  subjects,  which 
have  been  widely  useful,  besides  issuing  the 
News  Letter,  which  now  requires  an  edition 
of  10,000  copies.  A  collection  of  over  600 
slides  has  been  made  for  use  in  lectures,  three 
motion  picture  films  have  been  produced,  a 
number  of  telling  posters  have  been  distributed 
and  an  effective  service  to  newspapers  is  carried 
on.  Courses  of  lectures  are  being  given  in 
normal  schools. 

The  Committee  has  been  influential  in  es- 
tablishing various  State  commissions  and  local 
associations  to  deal  with  blindness. 

We  are  interested  to  learn  from  the  same 
journal  that  hair  weaving  is  an  occupation 
carried  on  by  blind  girls  in  a  workroom  estab- 
lished by  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  of  New  York  City.  We  are  told  that  "  a 
keen  observer,  while  passing  through  a  factory 
where  the  accessories  of  a  woman's  coiffure 
were  being  made  by  young  girls,  noticed  that 
most  of  the  work  made  no  demands  on  the 
workers'  eyes,  and  the  thought  passed  through 
her  mind  that  such  work  might  well  be  done 
by  the  blind."  A  competent  teacher  was  em- 
ployed to  start  the  work  with  a  group  of  six 
girls,  who  were  paid  a  minimum  wage  while 


learning.  The  work  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  their  new  building  at  172 
East  96th  Street  was  opened,  they  dedicated  an 
entire  floor  to  this  industry,  and  now  employ 
eighteen  girls,  and  have  added  a  new  depart- 
ment, that  of  hair  piping,  which  also  promises 
to  be  most  successful. 

*  *         * 

The  secretary  of  public  education  for 
Mexico,  says  the  "  Outlook,"  has  allowed  a 
grant  to  the  Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros  of 
Mexico  City,  thanks  to  which  books  in  Braille 
will  soon  be  at  the  service  of  the  blind  in 
Mexico,  and  will  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  country.  Braille  machines  have  been 
ordered,  and  there  will  be  a  library  of  books 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  blind  in  Mexico, 
but  of  other  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

*  *         * 

The  "  Union  of  Latin-American  Blind  "  is 
a  society  inaugurated  by  a  blind  resident  of  the 
Argentine  named  Segismundo  Taladriz  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  Latin-American  blind. 

*  *         * 

News  comes  from  Porto  Rico  that  the  long 
anticipated  building  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  now  assured. 


A  little  blind  girl,  Marguerite  Branen,  of 
Inglewood,  California,  has  been  delighting 
audiences  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  towns  with 
her  saxophone  solos.  She  is  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  her  ambition  to  become  a  great 
musician. 

«9=>      «=§& 

BLIND   MASSEURS    IN   ITALY 

WE  learn  from  the  "  Corriere  dei  Ciechi  " 
that  by  royal  decree  of  November  1  ith 
the  status  of  blind  masseurs  in  Italy  has  been 
regulated  under  the  Military  Board  of  Health, 
and  a  list  prepared  of  25  posts  available.  The 
Official  Gazette  of  November  17th  gives  details 
concerning  salaries.  The  masseurs  are  placed 
in  Class  C,  Grade  1 2,  and  receive  a  commencing 
salary  of  5,600  lire  a  year,  with  two  increases 
of  300  lire  at  the  end  of  three  and  six  years' 
service  respectively,  followed  by  two  in- 
creases of  400  lire  after  two  following  periods 
of  three  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  they  receive  7,000  lire.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  figures,  the  masseurs  will 
receive  a  service  allowance  of  400  lire  a  year, 
and  a  bonus  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of 
living  which  is  payable  to  all  government 
employees. 
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A    CENSORSHIP    OF    CHARITIES 

Bv  BEN    PURSE 


[E  have  already  indicated  that,  in  our 
judgment,  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  framing  of  the  War 
Charities  Act,  whilst  recognising 
the  necessity  for  preventing  fraud- 
ulent imposition  upon  the  public 
by  specious  bogus  organisations, 
omitted  to  attack  some  of  the 
equally  flagrant  abuses  associated 
with  charity  administration.  It 
~  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
experience  of  these  people  was  such  as  not 
to  have  brought  them  into  direct  contact 
with  the  defects  of  which  we  have  complained  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  utilising  to  a  fuller  ex- 
tent the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those 
associated  with  the  work  when  legislation  of 
such  a  character  is  contemplated. 

We  entirely  agree  with  those  who  urge  that 
audited  accounts  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  obtains  in  the 
administration  whose  records  are  so  presented. 
As  Mr.  Brock  forcefully  reminds  us,  "  accoun- 
tants who  act  as  auditors  for  charities  are 
generally  unpaid,  and  when  they  receive  re- 
muneration at  all  their  fee  is  frequently  nomi- 
nal. It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  sign  any  accounts  if  they  add  up  correctly 
and  the  expenditure  is  supported  by  vouchers, 
without  much  effort  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  complete  and  whether  they  correctly  exhibit 
the  financial  position." 

We  have  had  many  striking  illustrations  in 
recent  years  which  afford  positive  proof  of  this 
view.  Some  time  ago  we  were  told  by  the 
auditors  for  a  well-known  charitable  institution 
that  they  could  not  undertake  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  finances  of  this  concern  because 
of  the  miserable  pittance  they  received  for  the 
work  they  had  to  perform,  thus  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  observations  recorded 
above.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that 
most  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country 
are  recognising  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  reasonable 
remuneration  for  these  services.  They  know 
how  much  depends  in  these  days  upon  an  en- 
lightened and  efficient  administration,  and,what- 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  more  representative  institutions 
are  determined  to  give  to  the  public  all  that 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  order  that  they 


may  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
upon  whose  help  they  are  so  essentially  depen- 
dent. 

It  may  be  that  we  sometimes  find  a  dis- 
position in  certain  quarters  so  to  camouflage 
accounts  as  to  withhold  from  the  public  infor- 
mation which  ought  to  be  available,  but  this  is 
not  generally  true,  though  we  admit  there  are 
flagrant  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Brock 
gives  point  and  significance  to  this  aspect  of 
the  subject  when  he  observes  "  in  at  least  one 
case  in  which  the  cost  of  collection  is  known  to 
have  been  extremely  high,  there  is  ground  for 
the  impression  that  the  accounts  were  incom- 
plete and  that  a  large  part  of  the  collection 
expenditure  was  met  out  of  subscriptions  which 
were  never  included  at  all  in  the  income  ac- 
count. Audited  accounts  are  at  best  a  summary 
of  dead  figures,  and  the  registration  authority, 
with  no  other  information  before  it,  had  little 
chance  of  detecting  this  form  of  evasion  in  the 
cases  (probably  not  very  numerous)  in  which 
it  was  attempted."  May  we  again  say  that  if 
people  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  deter- 
mine to  abuse  public  confidence  by  processes 
of  mal-administration,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  system  can  be  devised  by  which  all  these 
forms  of  imposture  can  at  once  be  detected  ? 
So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  we  find  it  to 
be,  there  will  always  be  undesirable  phases  of 
administration  for  which  individuals  are  re- 
sponsible associated  with  public  work.  Even 
that  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  wise 
precautionary  measures,  but  an  administration 
must  not  necessarily  be  condemned  because 
some  unscrupulous  individual  may  abuse  the 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

Whatever  the  limitations  and  defects  of  the 
voluntary  system  may  be,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  re- 
markably free  from  the  grosser  forms  of  fraud. 
The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  has 
undoubtedly  taken  the  correct  measure  of  the 
situation  when  he  affirms  that  it  is  not  so  much 
from  fraudulent  practices  that  we  suffer  :  it  is 
often-times  from  a  policy  of  muddle  and  waste 
which  all  ensues  because  of  a  lack  of  definite 
co-ordination,  which  means,  in  other  words, 
the  absence  of  scientific  cohesion. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  much  of  the  severity 
of  modern  criticism  is  a  legacy  of  the  past.  It 
is  the  resultant  effect  of  the  weaknesses  and  ex- 
travagances of  former  administrations.    Abuses 
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of  a  poignant  character  are  not  found  running 
rampant  through  the  administrations  of  to-day. 
We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  every  abuse 
has  been  expunged,  nor  do  we  mean  to  palliate 
that  which  is  defective  in  present-day  arrange- 
ments, but  we  do  know  that  on  the  whole 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency  prevails,  and  the 
type  of  men  and  women  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  administration  compare  favourably 
with  people  of  integrity  in  other  walks  of  life. 

May  we  in  this  connection  again  quote  Mr. 
Brock's  admirable  phrases  : — "  To  make  a  living 
by  organising  bogus  charities  is  a  precarious 
business,  and  to  do  it  successfully  for  any 
length  of  time  requires  qualities  which  find  a 
fuller  scope  and  ampler  rewards  in  the  sphere 
of  company  promotion." 

The  War  Charities  Act,  then,  though  it  had 
a  distinctly  useful  purpose,  failed  to  grapple 
with  some  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention  and  upon  which  the  writer 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  dilates  at  some 
length.  We  only  dissent  from  him  when,  in 
our  judgment,  he  minimises  the  importance  of 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Already  we  have 
indicated  the  valuable  results  which  have  ac- 
crued from  Section  3  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  have 
bogus  organisations  been  eliminated,  but  many 
administrative  changes  of  importance  have 
been  made  such  as  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  much  that  has  been  objectionable 
in  the  past.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis  nor 
a  theory  based  upon  one's  dread  of  state  or 
municipal  intervention.  The  results  can  be 
seen  every  day  by  those  intimately  associated 
with  the  work,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the 
healthier  atmosphere  that  is  now  prevailing. 

Proceeding  to  discuss  modern  methods  of 
advertising  charitable  agencies,  the  writer  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  says  : — "  Lavish 
advertising  may  be  justifiable  in  exceptional 
cases,  but  it  is  in  general  very  dangerous.  The 
professional  '  organising  expert,'  a  recent  and 
undesirable  feature  of  charitable  work,  aims 
frankly  at  '  boosting  '  his  charity  as  if  it  were 
a  new  soap  or  a  liver  pill.  Any  expenditure  is 
held  to  be  justified  if  the  net  yield  is  substantial. 
But  there  is  no  real  parallel  between  commerce 
and  charity  organisation.  From  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
sound  to  spend  sixpence  in  order  to  sell  three- 
penny-worth of  face  cream  for  half-a-crown, 
but  a  charity  which  spends  ten  shillings  to 
raise  a  pound  is  definitely  harmful,  because  it 
tends  to  divert  funds   from  other  charities, 


which  in  their  turn  may  be  tempted  to  resort 
to  equally  or  even  more  sensational  methods." 
We  have  already  dealt  with  this  aspect  of 
publicity  in  previous  articles.  It  is  difficult 
to  prescribe  any  set  form  of  expenditure  beyond 
which  an  organisation  ought  not  to  travel  in 
the  raising  of  funds.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the  time  such 
appeals  are  made,  and  a  useful  organisation 
without  the  means  to  function  properly  is 
prone  to  adopt  extreme  measures  in  the  des- 
perate struggle  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
discharge  the  obligations  to  which  it  is  com- 
mitted. In  a  general  way,  however,  Mr. 
Brock's  views  will  appeal  to  most  thinking 
people,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  State  and 
the  municipalities  are  justified  in  permitting 
useful  and  necessary  work  to  languish  when  a 
clear  case  is  revealed  of  urgency  and  need.  It 
is  certain  that  the  average  contributor  does  not 
give  in  order  to  maintain  extravagant  publicity 
methods,  yet  in  many  cases  such  appeals  must 
be  brought  forcefully  before  the  public  in 
order  to  make  people  understand  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  We  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  even  the  Law  could  determine  a  fixed  ratio 
of  expenditure  beyond  which  the  publicist  must 
not  travel.  The  present  system  of  registration 
under  competent  guidance  provides  powers  for 
looking  into  these  matters  and  calling  the  at- 
tention of  administrative  authorities  to  charges 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  No  one  approves  of  methods 
which  resolve  themselves  into  efforts  for  col- 
lecting money  simply  to  provide  a  subsistence 
for  those  who  collect,  and  so  far  as  charities  for 
the  blind  are  concerned,  reasonable  steps  have 
been  and  are  being  taken  to  remove  any  such 
objectionable  features  from  our  administra- 
tions. This  result,  we  again  affirm,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  legislative  guidance 
and  sanction  warranting  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  taking  reasonable  action  to  end  such 
abuses. 

(To  be  continued?) 


A  GUILD  of  Church  Braillists  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Church  literature  needed  either  by  individuals 
or  by  societies,  and  also  for  increasing  the 
number  of  Church  books  in  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  Canon  Bullock- 
Webster  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Guild,  and  Miss  S.  Gray  (Tillington,  Petworth) 
is  hon.  secretary. 
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FROM    THE    DREAM-LIFE    OF    THE    BLIND 

(Translated from  the  German) 


N  an  editorial  recently  published  in 
the  "  Blindenbote  "  allusion  is  made 
to  some  peculiarities  in  the  dream 
lives  of  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  later  years.  The  author 
says  : — 

First  we  would  point  out  that 
their  mental  life  does  not  differ 
very  greatly  from  that  of  sighted 
folk.  The  man  who  becomes  blind 
late  in  life  thinks  and  works  princi- 
pally with  the  aid  of  visual  impressions — mem- 
ories from  the  time  when  he  was  able  to  see. 
This  occurs  even  when  first-hand  impressions 
through  other  senses  are  available.  For  example, 
when  a  man  blinded  late  in  life  feels  a  chair,  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  immediately  translated  into  an 
impression  of  sight.  The  first  was  more  or  less 
merely  a  preliminary  to  the  second  impression. 
When  he  hears  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  he  at 
once  forms  a  mental  picture  of  this  person's 
features,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  brilliance 
of  his  eyes,  etc.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
pictures  thus  formed  in  his  imagination  do  not 
always  tally  with  the  reality.  Further,  they  are 
not  always  invariable,  but  change  with  the 
varying  emotions  observed  by  the  blind  man. 
All  the  foregoing  observations  apply  only  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  eyesight  at  an  age 
when  they  were  already  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers  ot  memory  and  of  independent  thinking. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  examine  in  how  far 
the  mental  pictures  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  agency  of  sight  are  correct,  or,  further, 
by  what  mental  processes  they  are  corrected. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  persons  who  have 
become  blind  late  in  life  think  principally  in 
terms  of  sight.  In  dream-life  this  "  vision  " 
of  people  blinded  late  in  life  is  naturally  more 
intense  than  in  their  waking  moments.  And 
here  we  observe  the  astounding  fact  that  fre- 
quently this  thinking  by  means  of  vision  has 
no  connection  with  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
the  dreamer.  The  above-mentioned  peculiar- 
ity does  not  arise  in  solitary  cases  only,  but  is 
of  general  occurrence.  The  man  who  has 
become  blind  late  in  life  does  not  in  his  dream 
care  to  go  out  in  the  streets  without  a  guide, 
although  he  is  able  to  see  everything.  He 
stumbles  over  stones  which  his  eyes  can  well 
perceive,  and — here  again  we  come  across  a 
startling  fact — he  is  well  aware  of  this  inner 


contradiction.  He  knows  beforehand  that  he 
is  going  to  fall  over  that  stone  ! 

We  leave  it  to  the  psychologist  to  deduce 
general  conclusions  from  these  observations, 
having  contented  ourselves  with  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  fact.  To  render  clearer  the 
foregoing  observations,  we  append  some  ex- 
amples told  us  by  persons  who  had  become 
blind  late  in  life.  One  of  these  shows  the  con- 
tradiction between  thought  and  action,  the 
other  that  between  thought  and  feeling : — 

"  In  my  dream  I  went  into  the  street,  where, 
although  I  could  recognise  everything  by  means 
of  vision,  I  was  obliged  to  walk  gropingly  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick.  A  man  offered  to  guide  me. 
As  I  wanted  to  get  on  more  quickly,  I  accepted 
his  offer.  The  man's  appearance  did  not  invite 
my  confidence.  This  fact,  which  under  normal 
conditions  would  have  caused  me  to  refuse  his 
offer,  did  not  influence  my  judgment.  He  led 
me  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  where  I  did 
not  at  all  wish  to  go.  I  had  seen  distinctly  that 
he  was  leading  me  astray,  but  I  was  incapable 
of  resisting.  I  did  not  even  wish  to  resist,  for 
my  visual  observations  were  so  superficially 
attached  to  the  whole  occurrence  that  the 
thought  of  defending  myself  never  arose.  Only 
then  did  I  feel  frightened  when  the  man  sud- 
denly stopped,  told  me  what  he  had  done,  and 
demanded  a  sum  of  money  to  lead  me  back  to 
the  point  from  which  we  had  started.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  completely  new  both  to  my 
mind  and  my  feelings,  although  it  should  have 
been  made  clear  to  me  previously  through  the 
pictures  created  by  my  vision." 

"  I  go  on  a  trip  in  a  sailing-boat.  Nature  is 
magnificent,  and  I  can  perceive  its  glories 
through  my  eyes.  The  sunset  over  the  lake  is 
so  wonderful  that  reality  could  hardly  offer  a 
more  beautiful  spectacle.  Simultaneously  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  I  undergo  a 
terrible  soul-crisis.  My  depression  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  thought  that  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  see  all  this  beauty."  In  this  case,  again,  we 
find  the  contradiction  between  two  distinct 
mental  experiences. 


WE  learn  from  the  Daily  Sketch  that  Mr.  J. 
Banks  Nicholson,  of  Washington,U.S.A., 
who  is  blind,  has  brought  out  a  new  motor 
head-light  that  makes  for  greater  traffic  safety. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  MASSAGE 
STUDENTS 

AT  the  recent  December  examination  of 
the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and 
Medical  Gymnastics  the  following  blind 
students  were  successful : — 

Luke     McDonald,     civilian,     qualified     in 

Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 
James  Buckley,  St.  Dunstaner,  qualified  in 

Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 
E.   J.   Turner,   St.   Dunstaner,  qualified  in 

Medical  Gymnastics. 
Miss  M.   M.   Benton,  qualified  in  Medical 
Gymnastics. 
The  two  last-mentioned  students  had  already 
qualified  in  Massage. 

The  students  in  question  were  all  trained  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School  of 
Massage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the 
blind  students  who  presented  themselves  for 
this  very  difficult  examination  were  successful, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  by  an  entirely 
blind  staff  of  teachers. 

THE  following  entertainments  will  be 
given  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  1 8  Tufton  Street.  Westminster,  by 
Alderman  H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac, 
J.P.,  at  7.45  p.m.  You  and  your  friends  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present  : — 

Friday,  February  15  th. — A  reading  of 
"  Gruach  "  (a  play  dealing  with  the  youth  of 
Gruach,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  her  first  meeting 
with  Macbeth)  by  Gordon  Bottomley. 

Tuesday,  March  4th. — A  reading  of  Shakes- 
peare's "  Macbeth." 

Wednesday,  April  9th. — A  Concert  Lecture 
on  "  Glees  and  some  Contrasts."  With 
numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  Keatley  Moore's 
Choir  for  the  study  of  unaccompanied  part 
singing. 

"  Wit  without  learning  is  like  a  tree  without 
fruit." 


Scholarships   for  the   Blind,  March,    1924. — The 

next  Examination  for  Gardner  Trust  Scholarships  of 
the  annual  value  of  a€40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19,  will 
be  held  on  the  1st  and  3rd  March.  Candidates  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or 
Wales  for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to 
remain  resident.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal  on  or  before  Monday,  the  11th  February, 
and  the  Forms,  properly  filled  in  and  completed, 
returned  to  the  College  before  the  18th  February,  or 
the  candidate's  name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


National    Library    List — continued    from 
page  ii  of  cover 

UNCONTRACTED. 

Fyleman,  Rose.     Fairy  Queen      .  .  .  .  . .      I  vol. 

GRADE   III. 

Herodotus,  Bk.  VII.    Trans,  by  G.  Rawlinson 

FOREIGN. 

Greek. 
Old  Testament.      Genesis,  Chapters  21-59  ^ 

Leviticus  I 

Numbers  J 

Deuteronomy  J-     14  vols. 

Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 

(These  volumes  have  been  kindly  presented  to  the   Library 
by  Sir  A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  D.C.L.) 
Italian. 
Rankin,  R.  G.  S.     Idiomatic  Italian  Composition       2  vols. 
(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
Spanish. 
Hernandez,  P.     Grammaire  Espagnole 

Swedish. 
Beckman,  E.     Pa  Egen  Hand       . .  . .  . .      2  vols. 

Bible.     Johannes  Evangelium  . .  .  .  . .      1  vol. 

Psaltaren — 75-150     ..  ..  ..  ..      1  vol. 

Petri  Johannes,  Jacobus  och  Jude  Bref     . .      1  vol. 

Celander,  C.  M.     Naturlara  1  vol. 

Fryxell,  A.     Sverges  Hednatid     . .  .  .  .  .      2  vols 

L'asebook  for  Blinda.     Vol.  8       . .  .  .  . .      1  vol. 

Steinmetz,  A.     Eya  Testamentets  Bibliska  His- 

toria  for  Flokskolan        .  .  . .  .  .      1  vol. 

ESPERANTO. 

de  Vigny,  A.     La  Intervidigo  kaj.  Nikonita  Dialogo  1  vol. 
de  Vorosmartz,  M.     Llonjo  Bela  . .  .  .  .  .      1  vol. 


Hauff,  W.     La  Kantistino 
Heine,  H.     Elektitaj  Poemoj 
Puskin,  A.  S.     La  Pafo 
Schmidt,  R.     La  Amkonkurantoj 
Vale.     Kamtareto 


1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 


MOON. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.     Greatest  Wish  in  the  World  6  vols. 


HOME  TEACHER  wanted  for  welfare  work  among 
the  blind  in  Huntingdonshire.  Must  have  had  some 
training  in  blind  handicrafts  and  be  able  to  cycle. 
Good  salary  and  travelling  expenses.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Carter,   Bank  House,   Huntingdon. 


County  Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth 
Blind  Persons  Act,   1920 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor 

The  Great  Yarmouth  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Woman  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  (Sighted).  Inclus- 
ive salary  £\56  per  annum.  Applications,  stating 
age,  previous  experience  and  qualifications,  should  be 
forwarded  to  me,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than  the  14th 
February  next,  endorsed  "Home  Teacher." 

Town  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth.  W.  Edgar  Stephens 
10th  January,  1924  Town  Clerk 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

VII —THE   PROGRESS   OF  VOLUNTARYISM-Continued 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"All  the  grand  agencies  which  the  progress  of  mankind  evolve  are  the  aggregate  result  of  countless  single 
wills,  each  of  which,  thinking  merely  of  its  own  end,  and  perhaps  fully  gaining  it,  is  at  the  same  time  enlisted 
by  Providence  in  the  secret  service  of  the  world." — James  Martineau. 

would  be  a  thing  not  to  be  desired.  Legis- 
lation is  provided  to  deal  with  the  claims  of 
vast  masses  of  the  people.  In  a  general  way  it 
cannot  provide  for  individual  needs,  and  exer- 
cise that  sense  of  discrimination  which  gives  to 
voluntaryism  the  deep-rooted  personal  concern 
for  this  man's  well-being  or  that  woman's 
interests. 

We  may,  by  wise  enactments,  prevent  that 
awful  degradation  and  privation  which  so 
frequently  handicaps  large  sections  of  the 
population,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  accom- 
plishes so  much  it  is  a  consummation  to  be 
desired  ;  but  you  cannot  deal  with  vast  aggre- 
gations of  human  beings  satisfactorily  by 
striving  to  eliminate  all  personal  responsi- 
bility and  seeking  to  discard  those  elemental 
humanitarian  impulses  which  cause  some  men 
to  be  charitable  to  those  who  may  seem  to  be 
unfortunate  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  will  be  obvious  then  from  what  we  have 
already  written  that  our  motive  in  bringing 
forward  evidence  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  voluntary  system  is  not  designed 
to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
the  State  or  of  corporate  bodies  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  but  simply  to  remind  our  readers 
that  real  and  substantial  results  are  accruing 
from  present-day  methods,  and  that  thereby  the 
foundations  for  still  greater  achievements  are 


ROM  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  it 
is  clear  that  voluntaryism,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  blind 
community,  is  not  the  "  accursed 
thing  "  which  some  pamphleteers 
would  have  us  believe.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  limitations  and 
shortcomings  in  the  past,  the  results 
of  present-day  activities  are  such  as 
to  command  our  admiration  and 
respect — nay,  more  than  that,  we 
are  impelled  to  say  quite  unreservedly  that 
under  any  well-directed  scheme  of  State  organi- 
sation, the  interests  which  spring  from  an 
innate  and  spontaneous  desire  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  render  service,  whether  it  be 
expressed  in  monetary  assistance  or  other 
personal  endeavours,  will,  of  necessity,  be 
welcomed  and  appreciated. 

This  view  is  uttered  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  that  the  writer  of  these  articles  has 
thought  and  stated  in  the  past,  for  it  is  not 
until  we  realise  all  that  is  involved  in  far- 
reaching  administrative  work  that  we  are  led 
to  understand  the  vast  complexities  of  this  and 
kindred  social  problems. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  most  highly 
organised  system  of  help  that  can  be  provided 
by  the  State  can  safely  eliminate  these  con- 
siderations, but  even  if  that  were  possible  it 
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being  carefully,  and,  we  may  say,  even  scienti- 
fically, prepared. 

Our  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  data  with 
which  to  establish  this  contention,  but  rather  in 
selecting  from  a  vast  mass  of  material  just  a 
few  of  the  best  examples  with  which  we  may 
most  conclusively  drive  home  our  general 
contentions. 

So  far  it  will  be  agreed,  we  think,  that  the 
evidence  provided  has  been  conclusive,  but  by 
way  of  further  illustration  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  cite  yet  another  forceful  example  of 
the  growth  and  permanent  value  of  an  old  and 
well-tried  Institution — that  of  the  Royal  Mid- 
land Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. 

Below  we  give  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  and  the  sales  from  1913  to  1923  inclu- 
sive. It  will  be  observed  that  no  augmentation 
grants  are  here  included,  the  figures  as  they 
concern  the  employees  being  actually  trade 
earnings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  labour  value 
of  the  workers  so  engaged. 

In  1 9 1 3  the  average  wage,  without  augmen- 
tation, was  a  little  more  than  17/-  per  week. 
In  1923,  it  had  slightly  risen,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  number  of  employed  persons  had 
increased  by  nearly  75  per  cent.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  the  interim  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  trade  earnings  were  insufficient  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  workers  had  caused 
the  committee  of  the  Institution  not  only  to 
adopt  the  original  Government  scale  of  aug- 
mentation, but  also  to  pay  an  additional  7^  per 
cent,  on  earnings,  which,  taken  on  averages, 
gives  to  the  worker  an  amount,  inclusive  of 
trade  earnings  and  augmentation,  of  some- 
thing like  30/-  per  week. 

No  one  pretends  that  these  are  ideal  con- 
ditions. We  think  the  management  of  the 
Institution  in  question  would  be  among  the 
first  to  admit  this,  but  comparing  old  con- 
ceptions with  new  conditions,  the  point  we 
have  to  urge  is  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made. 

Look  at  the  table  carefully  for  yourselves, 
and  we  think  you  will  agree  that  our  conten- 
tion is  established  beyond  all  dispute. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  indicate  how  in 
many  other  ways  the  blind,  under  the  care  of 
the  Nottingham  Institution,  are  receiving  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  organisation — under 
Home  Workers'  Schemes  and  in  divers  other 
ways.  This,  too,  is  an  enlarged  sphere  of 
operations  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
and  is  a  further  testimony  to  the  value  and  use- 


fulness of  the  organisation.  No  further  com- 
mendation is  necessary  from  us  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  submitted. 


No.  of 

Year. 

Workers 

Wages. 

Sales. 

191.3 

38' 

£i,7i4 

£8,103 

1914 

43 

£1,758 

£8,672 

1915 

42 

£1,833 

£8,713 

1916 

45 

£2,173 

£10,324 

1917 

42 

£2,447 

£11,420 

1918 

45 

£2,044 

£14,056 

1919 

50 

£2,408 

£20,050 

1920 

53 

£2,388 

£24,73  3 

1921 

5° 

£3,225 

£24,884 

1922 

58 

£2,580 

£20,025 

1923 

65 

£2,946 

£20,255 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  deal  at 
some  length  with  industrial  developments  as 
they  particularly  affect  the  employment  of  blind 
women.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  in 
this  difficult  sphere  of  work  substantial  results 
are  accruing,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  wage  conditions  are  steadily  im- 
proving, whilst  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
women  are  being  usefully  employed. 


BRITISH    EMPIRE   EXHIBITION 

IN  connection  with  the  forthcoming  British 
Empire  Exhibition,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  part  of  the  space  allocated  in  the 
Government  Pavilion  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
apparatus  for  and  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  exhibit  will  prove  of  interest 
to  the  public  and  valuable  to  the  cause  of  the 
bl  ind.  Last  month  a  leaflet  was  circulated  by  the 
Ministry  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  giving 
detailed  instructions  to  would-be  exhibitors, 
and  stating  that  at  the  Ministry's  request  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  acting  as 
their  agent  for  the  receipt,  storage,  insurance, 
proper  display  and  return  of  all  articles  sent  for 
exhibit.  All  articles,  with  the  exception  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  bulkier  kinds  of  basket 
work,  will  be  exhibited  in  show  cases,  and  the 
exhibits  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time, 
regard  being  given  to  the  desirability  of  making 
special  displays  on  dates  fixed  for  meetings  of 
special  trade  associations  or  other  bodies. 
Sales  cannot  be  effected  at  the  Exhibition,  but 
it  is  hoped  to  make  atrangements  whereby 
visitors  who  wish  to  mak;  purchases  from  any 
Institution  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
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MAGAZINES    FOR    THE    BLIND— I 


ENTION  is  frequently  made  in 
reports  received  from  blind  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  blind 
readers  hail  the  advent  of  their  em- 
bossed magazines  and  newspapers, 
to  which  they  either  subscribe  or 
else  loan  from  each  other  or  from 
the  libraries  attached  to  these  in- 
stitutions. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded  the 
publication  of  the  new  weekly  Moon  news- 
paper issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  we  think  the  time  has  now  come 
when  a  few  details  concerning  the  contents  of 
the  old-established  embossed  magazines  would 
again  be  desirable.  As  regards  "  Progress," 
the  popular  Braille  monthly,  the  subject-matter 
is  more  varied  than  in  any  other  Braille  maga- 
zine. The  general  articles  include  a  variety  of 
subjects,  literary,  scientific,  political,  historical, 
and  so  forth,  and  are  often  chosen  in  response 
to  readers'  requests.  Matters  of  exclusive  in- 
terest to  the  blind  world  are  reported.  A 
popular  innovation  has  been  the  conversion  of 
"  Our  Home  Page  "  into  a  Knitting  and 
Crochet  Pattern  Page  only,  and  requests  for  the 
insertion  of  patterns,  which  are  constantly 
received,  are  complied  with  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  This  page  is  now  to  be 
issued  in  supplement  form,  and  more  space  for 
general  articles  will  thus  be  acquired.  The 
Chess  column,  run  by  a  Chess  expert,  con- 
tinues to  attract  a  number  of  readers,  prizes 
being  awarded  for  the  solution  of  problems. 
"  Garden  Notes  "  appeal  to  a  great  many  ; 
these  notes  are  contributed  by  a  country 
editor.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  feature  of  all 
is  the  Question-Box,  the  varied  nature  of 
queries  received  each  month  being  astounding. 
Following  are  a  few  recent  answers  to  typical 
questions  set  by  readers  : — 

"  We  know  of  no  publisher  who  would 
undertake  to  read  a  novel  in  Braille  type.  The 
Editor  of  '  Progress  '  is  always  pleased  to  ad- 
vise would-be  writers  on  their  work  and,  after 
perusal,  would  have  short  stories  transcribed, 
if  he  considered  them  of  sufficient  merit." 

"  '  Westminster  '  chime  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing notes  :  (There  are  four  groups,  each 
containing  four  notes— there  is  a  slight  pause 
between  each  group.  These  are  called  the 
'  Quarters,'  after  which  the  hour  bell  is  struck.) 


G,  b,  a,  lower  d  ;   g,  a,  b,  g  ;   b,  g,  a,  lower  d  ; 
lower  d,  a,  b,  g  ;   hour  bell,  lower  c. 

"  '  Galega  '  (order  Rutaceas),  is  the  common 
rue,  a  herb  that  is  to  be  found  in  most  cottage 
gardens.  It  is  not  a  native  plant,  though  it  has 
been  long  cultivated  here,  and  formerly  en- 
joyed a  considerable  reputation  as  a  medicine. 
It  is,  or  was,  included  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copea,  but  now  is  chiefly  used  by  country  folk 
as  a  valuable  tonic  for  ailing  poultry.  It  has 
small  sage  green  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower 
which  appears  in  July.  There  is  a  white  one, 
and  one  or  two  other  florists'  varieties." 

"  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  were  : 
The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt ;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phydias  at 
Athens  ;  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ;  the  mauso- 
leum erected  by  Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus  ; 
and  the  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  of  Alexandria." 

Besides  queries  of  a  general  nature  such  as 
the  above,  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  points  raised  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  questions  relating  to  blind  industries  and 
occupations  receive  constant  attention  in  the 
Question-Box. 

The  monthly  prize  competitions  usually  re- 
sult in  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  the  whole  these  are 
of  a  very  much  higher  standard  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago,  so  that  decision  as  to  the  prize- 
winners calls  for  very  careful  scrutiny  and  de- 
liberation. Last  month  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  six  "  carol  "  lyrics  ;  good  results  were 
anticipated,  for  the  results  of  last  year's  carol 
competition  were  excellent.  As  last  year's 
prize-winning  carols  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  the  "Beacon,"  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  printing  them  below.  In  a  recently  set 
competition  for  the  best  and  shortest  sentences 
containing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  entries  : — 

"  Frightened  zebras  look  excessively  pic- 
turesque when  jumping,"  and  "  Be  zealous 
and  persevere  to  acquire  knowledge  whereby 
man  justifieth  existence."  Limericks,  missing 
words,  quotations,  etc.,  are  among  the  com- 
petitions set  each  month. 

Other  features  in  "  Progress  "  are  an  adver- 
tisement page,  a  page  of  topical  jokes  and 
paragraphs,  and  a  recent  innovation  was  a  sup- 
plement devoted  entirely  to  fiction. 
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FIVE    CHRISTMAS    CAROLS 


BELOW  are  the  five  carols  bv  blind  writers  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  in  "  Progress  "  last 
year.  These  carols  have  been  set  to  music  by  blind  composers,  and  the  entire  set,  with  words 
and  music,  price  3d.,  are  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  160  Wardour  Street,  London, 
W.i,  who  have  published  them  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


A   CHRISTMAS   VISION. 
I  sent  my  heart  to  Bethlehem 

Adown  the  dim-lit  aisle  of  years; 
But  shadows  left  me  sore  afraid, 

I  missed  my  way  in  pain  and  tears. 
I  sought  a  scholar  old  and  wise, 

And  next  a  seer  of  high  renown  ; 
But  neither  knew  the  mystic  way 

To  Jesus'  cradle  in  that  town. 
There  came  a  child  that  looked  on  me, 

A  sweet  shy  bud  of  babyhood — 
I  crowned  it  captive  of  my  love  ; 

I  saw  in  it  the  pure,  the  good. 
Then  on  the  frowning  brow  of  night 

I  saw  a  starry  diadem, 
Two  tender  twining  baby  hands 

Led  me  to  Christ  and  Bethlehem. 
Barbara  Ross  Mcintosh. 

TO   LITTLE   JESU. 
Bless  our  children,  little  Jesu, 

Who  art  now  a  tender  child 
Resting  sweetly  on  the  bosom 

Of  Thy  Virgin  Mother  mild. 
Bless  our  children,  little  Jesu, 

Smile  upon  their  mirth  and  play  ; 
For  Thy  sake  we  shower  upon  them 

Loving  gifts  on  Christmas  Day. 
Bless  our  children,  little  Jesu, 

Teach  them  how  to  love  Thee  much  ; 
Their  pure  eyes  behold  Thy  beauty, 

For  Thy  Kingdom  is  of  such. 

Annie  Sacfynlle. 

A   CHRISTMAS   PEAL. 
Ring  out,  ye  merry  bells  ! 

Hope  for  a  world  forlorn  ; 
To  captives,  held  'neath  evil's  sway, 

There  is  a  Saviour  born. 
Peal  forth,  full-toned  with  joy  ! 

Your  glad  acclaim  wide  fling  ; 
In  Bethlehem's  caravanserai 

Is  born  earth's  matchless  King. 
Chime,  tuneful,  silvery  bells  ! 

Soon  shall  men's  strivings  cease ; 
Walking  secure  o'er  billows  wild 

Draws  near  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Thou  wond'rous  Counsellor, 
Father  who  knows  no  end, 

Thou  mighty  God,Thou  Prince  of  Peace, 
To  Thee  all  praise  ascend. 

A.  B.  Windsor. 

HYMN   OF   ADORATION. 

At  Thy  manger  cradle  kneeling, 

Wond'ring  shepherds  Thee  adore  ; 
On  the  midnight  air  is  stealing 

Music  never  heard  before. 
Thou  art  here  God's  love  revealing, 

God-made  Man  sweet  Mary  bore. 
Lo  !  Thy  stainless  Mother's  tears 

On  Thy  head  rain  gently  down  ; 
In  her  heart  are  hidden  fears, 

Presage  of  Thy  Cross  and  Crown. 
Yet  the  music  of  the  spheres 

Sings  of  peace  and  joy  unknown. 
We,  with  voices  humbly  blending, 

Join  the  angels'  thrilling  song ; 
God,  our  fallen  race  defending, 

Hath  come  down  to  right  our  wrong. 
Peace  on  earth  and  love  unending 

Now  for  aye  to  man  belong. 
Henrietta  Turner. 

LISTEN  TO  THE  ANGELS'  SONG. 
Hark  !  how  angel  choirs  are  singing 

In  the  frosty  night, 
Joyful  tidings  they  are  bringing 

From  the  realms  of  light. 
For  Christ  our  Saviour  King  is  born 
In  Bethlehem  this  happy  morn. 
In  a  manger  mean  and  lowly, 

Wrapped  in  linen  white, 
Lies  the  Babe  so  pure  and  holy, 

Rests  the  Prince  of  Light. 
Three  wise  men  by  a  bright  star  led, 
Are  kneeling  round  His  humble  bed. 
Peace,  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing 

O'er  the  weary  earth, 
Angels  bright  in  chorus  singing 

Hail  the  Saviour's  birth. 
O  turn  from  all  life's  care  and  wrong, 
And  listen  to  the  angels'  song. 

Ivy  Huxley. 
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OBITUARY 

MISS  R.  S.  CHAMBERS,  daughter  of  a  founder 
of  I  he  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

BY  the  death  of  Miss  R.  S.  Chambers,  which 
we  record  with  very  deep  regret,  the  blind 
have  lost  a  strong  supporter  and  a  devoted 
friend.  Since  1861  the  Chambers  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Workshops 
and  Home  Teaching  Society,  for  it  was  in  this 
year  that  Miss  Mary  Wainwright  (founder  of 
the  Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society)  applied 
to  Mr.  James  Chambers  to  assist  her  to  hire  a 
workroom  where  blind  persons  could  find 
daily  employment.  The  workroom  was  ob- 
tained, and  from  this  small  beginning  arose  the 
present  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Throughout  her  life  Miss  Chambers  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  problems  connected 
with  the  blind.  An  enthusiastic  educationalist, 
she  started  her  career  as  ioint  head-mistress  of 
Summerfield  School,  Liverpool,  where  she  re- 
mained for  some  fourteen  years.  During  that 
time  she  was  already  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  the  blind,  her  interest  having  been  aroused 
when  a  child  by  visits  paid  with  her  mother 
both  to  the  School  for  Blind  Children,  Devon- 
shire Road,  and  also  to  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  in  Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool.  (The 
school  was  discontinued  when  the  Wavertree 
School  for  Blind  Children  came  into  being.) 

Her  interests  were  widespread.  She  became 
the  Secretary  and  later  the  Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Corn- 
wallis Street  Workshops.  She  was  on  the 
board  of  management  of  St.  Edmund's  College 
Church  of  England  School,  and  also  on  that  of 
St.  Faith's  Hostel  for  rescue  work.  During  the 
last  six  years  of  her  life  she  undertook  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Officers'  Children,  provided  by  the  members 
of  the  Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  In- 
surance Association.  In  order  to  consider  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  363  children 
provided  for  by  the  Fund,  Miss  Chambers 
identified  herself  personally  with  each  one  of 
the  families  scattered  widely  over  the  whole 
country.  The  sympathetic  way  in  which  this 
work  was  carried  out  is  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Norman  Hill  in  a  leaflet  containing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Miss  Chambers'  invaluable  services  to 
the  Fund.  "  In  all  her  work,"  writes  Sir 
Norman,  "  it  was  sense  and  not  sensibility  that 
was  her  guide  ;  but  it  was  the  sense  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  noble-hearted  woman." 


We  here  are  more  particularly  interested  in 
her  work  for  the  blind  community — work 
accomplished  with  unflagging  energy,  with 
intelligent  foresight,  with  unfailing  sympathy. 
Miss  Chambers  possessed  the  resources  of  a 
well-stored  mind  and  was  able  to  suggest 
possible  avenues  of  encouragement  and  use- 
fulness to  many  blind  persons  who,  having  lost 
their  sight  in  middle  age,  lacked  the  advantages 
of  early  training  in  schools  for  the  blind.  At 
the  workshops  her  individuality  was  felt  by  all. 
Invariably  she  had  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  cheer  for  the  blind  workers,  whose  names 
and  personal  affairs  were  intimately  known  to 
her.  She  possessed  the  great  gift  of  drawing 
the  best  out  of  all  whom  she  met. 

In  her  work  for  others  Miss  Chambers  gave 
of  her  best,  and  she  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
blind  and  sighted  alike. 

DR.    SAMUEL    CORBETT 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Parkstone,  Dorset,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
72,  of  that  remarkable  blind  musician,  Dr. 
Samuel  Corbett  (Mus.  Doc.Cantab.),  F.R.C.O., 
L.T.C.L. 

Born  in  1 8  5  2,  he  lost  his  sight  as  an  infant  of 
six  months.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  pupil  at 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
receiving  that  invaluable  training  in  the  ground- 
work of  music  and  organ  playing  from  Mr. 
James  Stimpson,  organist  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead  throughout  his  subsequent  distinguished 
career.  He  secured  the  position  of  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Christ  Church,  Wellington, 
Shropshire  (his  native  place)  as  a  boy  of  1 5,  and 
subsequently  held  similar  posts  in  various  other 
churches. 

After  a  course  of  study  under  the  Cambridge 
University  Professor  of  Music,  Sir  George 
Macfarren,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music,  being  the  first  blind  musical  graduate  of 
that  university,  though  not  the  first  blind 
musician  to  achieve  this  distinction,  that 
honour  being  due  to  the  famous  John  Stanley 
who  took  his  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in  1730,  as 
a  youth  of  17.  Dr.  Corbett,  however,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  blind  musician 
to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  an 
English  University  by  actual  examination. 
This  he  achieved  at  the  age  of  27,  and  for 
this  examination  he  accomplished  a  wonderful 
feat  of  memorisation  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  inasmuch  as  he  committed  to  memory, 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  Handel's  Oratorio, 
"  Israel  in  Egypt." 
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In  1905  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  which  post  be  held  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Corbett  has  written  a  number  of  choral 
and  instrumental  pieces  which  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Novello  and  Messrs.  Forsyth. 

He  devised  a  somewhat  special  adaptation 
of  the  Braille  System  of  Music  Notation, 
which,  although  ingenious,  was  never  adopted 
outside  the  Nottingham  Institution,  and  only 
there  for  a  short  time,  although  he  published 
a  letterpress  explanation  of  his  method. 

As  a  critic  Dr.  Corbett  was  for  some  time  a 
contributor  to  musical  journals,  especially 
in  connection  with  Birmingham  and  other 
festivals.  As  a  freemason  he  held  the  rank  of 
Past  Provincial  Grand  Organist  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
Dr.  Corbett  was,  as  before  stated,  the  only 
blind  musician  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  by  actual  examination,  yet  there  have 
been  many  Doctors  of  Music  who,  later  in  life, 
have  become  blind,  notably  Dr.  Corbett's  own 
master,  Sir  George  Macfarren,  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  hope  that  before  long  Dr. 
Corbett  will  have  more  than  one  worthy  suc- 
cessor, though  at  the  moment  we  must  not 
"  anticipate  before  the  event." 

We  do  rejoice,  however,  that  in  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Corbett,  and  in  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins 
(Honoris  Causa.,  Edin.  1923),  blind  musicians 
have  such  outstanding  excellent  representatives 
in  the  world  of  musical  culture  and  achieve- 
ment, men  whose  genius  has  deservedly 
received  the  highest  recognition  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  universities  to  confer. 


GARDNER'S  TRUST  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

THE  vacant  post  of  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ernest  C.  Clay,  C.B.E.,  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister-at-law. 


"  Yesterday  is  yours  no  longer,  to-morrow 
may  never  be  yours  ;  but  to-day  is  yours,  the 
living  present  is  yours,  and  in  the  living  present 
you  may  stretch  forward  to  the  things  that  are 
before." 


PRESENTATION    TO    A    BLIND 
PREACHER 

AT  Oswestry,  on  January  24th,  the  Rev.  J. 
Puleston-Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.,  described 
as  a  "  prince  of  Welsh  preachers,"  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cheque  for  £1,200,  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services  to  Wales  and  to  his  deno- 
mination. There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
friends,  the  presentation  being  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Charles  Williams,  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Striking  testimony  to  Mr. 
Jones'  abilities  and  lovable  disposition,  his 
unfailing  optimism,  his  "  fine,  healthy,  happy 
Christianity  "  was  paid  by  the  various  speakers, 
and  a  poem  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Job  is  said 
to  be  of  a  very  distinguished  nature. 

In  acknowledging  the  gift,  the  Rev.  J. 
Puleston-Jones  said  that  he  felt  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  great  deal  of  kindliness  which 
lay  behind  all  things,  and  he  trusted  he  would 
be  spared  to  endeavour  to  become  fully  worthy 
of  the  signal  standard  which  had  been  placed 
upon  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  Puleston-Jones  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Alderman  Evan  Jones,  Bala,  and  his  mother 
was  the  only  sister  of  Sir  John  Puleston,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Devonport,  and  constable  of 
Carnarvon  Castle.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Bala  grammar  school,  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 
for  Merionethshire.  After  a  course  at  Bala 
Theological  School  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  finally  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Among  his  contemporaries 
there  were  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden  and  the 
late  Sir  O.  M.  Edwards,  of  whom  he  was  a 
personal  friend.  He  and  the  Right  Rev.  D. 
Hensley  Henson,  now  Bishop  of  Durham, 
received  the  same  exhibition  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Henson  being  first  and  Mr.  Puleston-Jones 
second. 

A  popular  and  eloquent  preacher  and  lec- 
turer in  Welsh  and  English,  a  scholarly  writer 
on  Welsh  national  questions,  reviewer  of 
books  and  a  brilliant  raconteur,  Mr.  Puleston- 
Jones  has  held  the  pastorates  of  Princes  Road 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bangor,  Dinorwig  and 
Fachwen,  Pwllheli  and  Llanfair  Caereinion,  at 
which  last-named  place  he  has  ministered  for 
the  past  six  years.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Mold,  better 
known  as  Glan  Alun,  and  they  have  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

-§-       ^ 

Failure  is  only  the  opportunity  more  in- 
telligently to  begin  again. — Henry  Ford. 
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INTELLECT-SHARPENERS 


L  i  1J  E  give  below  a  few  of  the  "  Intel- 
\  Ti  »J  lect-Sharpeners  "  which  have  been 
Rfil  created  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Emblen, 
^A*  A.C.P.,  a  totally  blind  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  They  show  con- 
siderable inventive  power,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  record  that  they 
m  were     all    thought    out    on    daily 

^M.^^    journeys  to  and  from  the  Institute. 

The  answers  will  be  given  in  next  month's 
issue  of  The  Beacon. 

My  Train.  I  leave  Staines  for  Waterloo,  a 
distance  of  1 5  miles,  each  morning  for  business. 
If  my  train  travelled  six  miles  an  hour  faster,  I 
should  reach  Waterloo  five  minutes  earlier. 
Find  the  mileage  per  hour  of  my  train. 

The  Hens.  Cissie  and  Nellie,  two  village 
girls,  had  72  hens  between  them,  which  they 
decided  to  sell.  Each  sold  at  different  prices, 
but  realised  the  same  amount  of  money.  Had 
Cissie  sold  at  Nellie's  price  and  Nellie  sold  at 
Cissie's  price,  Nellie  would  have  received 
£3  12s.  more  than  her  friend.  How  many  hens 
had  each  ? 

Tree  Problem.  In  a  small  garden  are  four 
fruit  trees.  Two  of  these  are  each  40  feet  from 
the  third,  and  the  three  are  themselves  equi- 
distant from  the  fourth.  Find  how  far  the 
fourth  is  from  the  other  three. 

Cigars.  A  year's  supply  of  choice  cigars — 
i.e.,  a  box  of  50  for  each  lunar  month — were 
divided  between  three  men  and  their  three  sons, 
each  father  receiving  as  many  dozen  cigars  as 
his  son  did  cigars.  Mr.  Staines  smoked  twice 
as  many  as  Jim,  one  of  the  boys,  whilst  Mr. 
Crookes  smoked  as  many  more  than  Jim  as  did 
Mr.  Smoker  than  Mr.  Staines,  and  Joe  smoked 
least  of  all.  The  other  boy's  name  was  Jack. 
Who  was  his  father  ? 

The  Bicycle.  Phattie,  to  reduce  his  avoir- 
dupois, has  commenced  to  ride  a  bike,  the 
front  wheel  of  which  is  7  ft.  4  ins.  in  circum- 
ference. If  he  could  complete  one  revolution 
in  one-tenth  of  a  second  less  time,  he  would 
increase  his  speed  by  2^  miles  per  hour.  What 
is  his  speed  in  miles  per  hour  ? 

Foot  Race.  The  sworn  pals,  Crookes  and 
Staines,  were  both  enjoying  a  choice  "  Lord 
Raglan  "  when  a  discussion  arose  as  to  their 
respective  running  merits,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  have  a  mile  race.  It  was  observed 
that  Crookes  maintained  a  uniform  speed 
throughout,  whilst  Staines's  speed  decreased 


evenly  during  the  whole  journey.  Staines 
passed  the  first  furlong  post  7^  seconds  in  ad- 
vance of  Crookes,  who  was  only  68  J  yards 
behind  when  Staines  reached  the  quarter-mile 
post.  The  fourth  furlong  was  covered  by  both 
in  exactly  the  same  time.  Who  won  the  race, 
and  by  how  far  ? 

Kite  Problem.  George  and  Jack,  the 
village  lads,  were  flying  their  kites,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  George's  kite  was  exactly  perpen- 
dicular over  Jack's  head,  and  that  Jack's  was 
exactly  perpendicular  over  George's  head,  and 
that  the  point  where  the  strings  crossed  was 
exactly  120  yards  above  the  ground.  George's 
kite  was  only  three-quarters  the  height  of 
Jack's.  Find  the  height  of  Jack's  kite  above 
the  ground. 

The  Clown's  Hat.  This  hat,  of  the  cus- 
tomary conical  shape,  which  had  oft  adorned 
the  head  of  Crookes,  the  Court  jester,  now 
ornaments  one  corner  of  a  country  cottage  in 
a  small  village  near  Staines.  It  has  a  straight 
seam  from  the  crown  to  the  brim,  and  it  was 
on  the  inside  of  this  seam  that  a  spider  com- 
menced its  journey.  After  completing  the 
circumference  of  the  inside  of  the  brim  it  pro- 
ceeded up  the  seam  one-quarter  the  height  of 
the  hat ;  here  it  completed  another  circle 
parallel  to  the  first,  and  advanced  up  the  seam 
until  it  reached  a  point  exactly  half-way  up  the 
hat.  After  the  completion  of  a  parallel  circle 
at  this  point,  it  again  ascended  the  seam,  until 
three-quarters  of  the  height  of  the  hat  was 
reached,  and,  finding  that  it  was  only  3-1  inches 
from  the  crown,  decided  to  make  a  final  circular 
trip.  It  had  only  gone  1^  inches  on  this  cir- 
cuitous route  when  it  suddenly  died,  and  fell  to 
the  level  of  the  brim,  a  distance  of  9  inches. 
How  far  had  the  spider  travelled  when  it  died  ? 

The  School-Boy.  A  school-boy  was  told 
by  his  teacher  to  make  a  model  of  a  billiard  ball, 
with  diameter  3  inches.  This  completed,  he 
was  instructed  with  this  plasticine  sphere  to 
model  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  must  have  the 
same  diameter.  What  was  the  height  of  the 
cone  ? 

The  Donkey  Cart.  Phattie's  donkey  cart 
stood  outside  the  village  inn.  Some  boys, 
anxious  to  play  a  joke,  fixed  a  piece  of  wood, 
6  inches  square,  as  a  block  in  front  of  one  of 
the  wheels.  The  distance  from  the  block  of 
wood  to  the  point  where  the  wheel  touched 
the  ground  was  1 2  inches.  What  was  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  ? 
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MUSIC   NOTES 

THE  following  two  blind  candidates  (both 
students  at  the  Royal  Normal  College) 
passed  the  Fellowship  Examination  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists,  held  in  January : — 
W.  J.  F.  Avery  (who  was  awarded  the  La- 
fontaine  prize)  and  A.  W.  Rablen. 
**>      <*» 

THE  Philip  Agnew  Prize  of  £8  8s.  od., 
awarded,  in  open  competition,  to  the 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  who 
shall  give  the  best  performance  of  a  specially 
selected  work  by  a  living  British  composer,  has 
just  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall, 
L.R.A.M.,  an  ex-student  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  The  work  chosen  was 
a  pianoforte  sonata  by  Allen  Bush. 

We  heartilv  congratulate  this  brilliant  blind 
student  who,  within  the  past  few  months,  has 
carried  off  no  less  than  three  important  prizes 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  viz.,  the  "  Blakiston 
Memorial,"  and  the  "  Philip  Agnew  "  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  the  much  coveted 
"  W.  W.  Cobbett  "  prize  for  composition,  in 
addition  to  securing  three  silver  medals  for 
meritorious  work  as  an  Academy  student. 

MR.  Ronald  Gourlev,  who  recently  contri- 
buted "  Music  and  Humour "  to  the 
monthly  concert  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  whose  name  as  an  entertainer  at 
the  piano  has  now  become  a  household  word 
to  all  those  who  have  wireless  sets,  has  been 
specially  engaged  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  to  form  one  of  four  (the  other  three 
being  sighted)  to  contribute  not  only  to  pro- 
grammes'sent  out  by  the  London  Station,  but 
also  to  broadcast  from  other  centres  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Gourley  was  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  later  a 
member  of  the  concert  party  formerly  attached 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
<=§~  <=S~ 
"  \  VERY  pleasant  programme  to  hear  by 
Jf\.  the  fireside  was  relayed  from  the  concert 
hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Great  Portland  Street.  An  organ  recital  was 
given  by  Henry  G.  Newell,  who,  besides 
playing  some  Guilmant,  Saint-Saens  and 
Hollins — his  second  Grand  Chceur — played 
also  a  gavotte  a  la  Handel,  a  sarabande  a  la 
Bach,  and  a  trifle,  "  Fairies,"  of  his  own  com- 
position, in  very  delightful  fashion  ;  and, 
besides,  Evelyn  Ruegg,  violinist,  played  very 
charmingly    and     also     daintily    an     aria     by 


Tenaglia  and  a  canzonetta  by  d'Ambrosio. 
The  singers  were  Sybil  Maden  and  Norman 
Notley,  the  latter  of  whom  sang  a  beautiful 
series  of  songs,  old  and  new,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic voice  and  excellent  diction.  Altogether 
a  great  success  this  concert,  beside  the  fireside 
on  a  chilly  winter's  day." — Daily  Telegraph, 
February  18th. 

ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF   THE  R.A.M. 

AND   R.C.M. 

School  Examination — R.N.C.  Successes. 

Singing — Lower  Division :  three  passes  ;  Higher 

Division  :    one  pass. 
Pianoforte — Elementary    Division  :     one    dis- 
tinction,   two    passes  ;     Lower    Division  : 
three  passes  ;  Higher  Division :  two  passes. 
Local  Centre  Examination. 
Singing — Advanced  Grade  :   two  passes. 
Pianoforte — Intermediate  Grade  :  two  honours, 
one  pass  ;  Advanced  Grade :  one  pass  ;  Final 
Grade  :   two  honours. 
ROYAL  ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC. 
Licentiate  Examination. 
Singing — One  pass. 
Pianoforte — Three  passes. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ORGANISTS. 
Two  candidates  passed  the  Fellowship  Ex- 
amination, one  gaining  the  Lafontaine  prize. 
This  is  the  tenth  occasion  upon  which  R.N.C. 
pupils  have  been  awarded  the  R.C.O.  prizes. 
-5-      ^« 
GERANIUM    DAY 

THE  annual  Geranium  Day  street  collec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  civilian  blind  has 
been  authorised  by  the  commissioner  of 
police  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  April  26th 
next,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  total  amount 
raised  will  largely  exceed  that  raised  last  year. 
The  Lady  Terrington,  M.P.,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  adding  to  her 
many  social  activities  by  taking  a  keen  interest 
in  the  success  of  this  year's  appeal,  and  will 
welcome  offers  of  help  from  ladies  who  are 
willing  to  act  as  sellers  for  a  few  hours;  Such 
offers  should  be  addressed  to  her  at  the  offices 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

A  meeting  of  helpers  will  be  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Friday,  March  7th,  at  3.30  p.m.,  which  will  be 
addressed  by  Lady  Terrington,  M.P.,  Captain 
E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.  (chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Preece  (joint  organising  secretary,  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind). 
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A    CENSORSHIP    OF    CHARITIES 


By   BEN    FURSE 


B  have  examined  in  closest  detail 
.  some  of  Mr.  Brock's  most  poig- 


K  I  I  nant  contentions  in  respect  of  the 
JTOift™  extravagances  resorted  to  by  cer- 
fiflBSr*"^'  tain  publicists  in  their  efforts  to 
ftSr  obtain  funds  for  charitable  institu- 

i»H»  .  i  mis.  We  do  not  desire  further 
"fjP^A  "  'abour  these  contentions,  but  it 
JC  ^  is  reasonable  to  say  that  we  have 
_4B-^-»     not   yet   reached   the   end   of  the 

period  when  immunity  from  such 

extravagances  can  be  said  to  have  been  secured. 
Mr.  Brock  rightly  observes  :  "  If  the  public 
knew  the  amount  spent  in  advertising  certain 
appeals  in  recent  years,  subscriptions  to  them 
would  stop  at  once.  For  the  moment  the 
financial  depression  has  checked  this  reckless 
advertising,  but  it  will  probably  recur  as  soon 
as  trade  improves,  unless  some  effective  means 
can  be  devised  to  discourage  it." 

With  this  view-point  we  are  in  entire  ac- 
cord, but  part  company  with  the  writer  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  when  he  proceeds  to 
undervalue  the  instrument  of  the  law  in  its  ap- 
plication to  situations  described  above  and 
amplified  in  the  following  sentences.  Mr. 
Brock  declares  :  "  The  least  desirable  remedy, 
and  the  least  effective,  would  be  legislation.  In 
every  social  difficulty  there  is  a  demand — in 
the  main  an  unthinking  demand — for  State 
intervention  ;  but  this  solution  has  been 
seriously  advocated  by  some  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  respect,  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  examination.  State  or  municipal 
supervision  of  charities,  which  implies  some 
system  of  registration  or  licensing,  could  secure 
a  minimum  degree  of  efficiency  and  good 
management,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  or  cancel  a  licence  except  in 
flagrant  cases.  As  a  race  we  are  singularly 
tolerant  of  muddle,  and  public  opinion  would 
never  tolerate  any  interference  with  well-inten- 
tioned inefficiency.  Compulsory  registration 
would  eliminate  the  worst  cases,  but  in  general 
it  would  tend  to  operate  only  at  the  point  at 
which  muddling  slides  into  fraud,  as  it  so  easily 
may.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  a  registra- 
tion licence  might  come  to  be  regarded,  like 
the  duty  stamp  on  a  patent  medicine  bottle,  as 
a  certificate  of  merit.  Such  a  remedy  might 
easily  become  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  it 
sought  to  cure.  Anything  more  than  a  mini- 
mum of  State  control  or  inspection  would  be 


resented,  and  rightly  resented,  since  the  essence 
of  charity  is  the  voluntary  spirit.  State 
supervision  of  voluntary  effort  is  a  perilous 
expedient." 

The  presentation  of  the  foregoing  views 
represent  the  least  convincing  part  of  Mr. 
Brock's  article.  His  imagination  appears  to 
have  discovered  some  gigantic  monster  lurking 
in  a  not  very  well-defined  hiding-place, 
awaiting  some  auspicious  moment  in  which 
to  pounce  upon  his  victim — voluntaryism — 
and,  with  the  strangle-hold  of  a  Titan,  squeeze 
out  every  ounce  of  vitality  that  might  be  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  ephemeral  thing  that 
stalks  abroad  in  the  name  of  "  charity." 

The  whole  structure  of  Mr.  Brock's  con- 
tentions falls  to  pieces  like  a  pack  of  cards  if  he 
is  forced  to  make  the  admission  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  municipal  or  national  control,  we 
must  continue  to  tolerate  muddle  and  waste, 
only  taking  such  occasions  as  may  present 
themselves  to  modify  the  evils  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  in  detail  the 
view-point  thus  expressed,  and  see  to  what  il- 
logical extremities  the  writer  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  is  driven  because  he  fails  to 
recognise  that,  in  this  matter  at  least,  the  State 
and  the  municipalities  have  each  distinctive 
functions  to  perform  in  order  that  the  public 
may  be  protected  against  shameful  extrava- 
gances and  virulent  forms  of  fraud. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  appears  not  to  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  situation 
where  the  benevolence  of  the  public  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities 
are  all  converging  at  a  point  where  the  econo- 
mic salvation  of  charitable  agencies  must,  of 
necessity,  be  the  primary  concern  of  all.  If 
Mr.  Brock  imagines  that  the  evolution  of 
voluntaryism  has  become  a  thing  stagnant,  and 
that  we  are  not  entitled  in  the  very  near  future 
to  look  more  and  more  for  co-operative  effort 
and  responsibility  in  all  philanthropic  concerns, 
he  is  less  far-sighted  than  we  should  have 
thought.  The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  may  be  frightened  by  the  bogey  of 
State  intervention,  but  all  experience,  so  far  as 
we  know  it,  has  gone  to  prove  that  such  inter- 
vention has  accomplished  more  in  a  few  short 
years  than  all  the  Press  exposures  have  achieved 
through    decades    of   charity    administration. 
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Mr.  Brock  says,  while  admitting  the  good  that 
would  ensue  from  registration,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  in  practice  to  refuse  or  cancel  a 
licence  except  in  flagrant  cases.  This  consti- 
tutes, in  our  judgment,  no  real  obstacle  to 
efficiency.  On  the  score  of  redundancy,  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  refuse 
a  licence  so  long  as  the  authorities  were  con- 
vinced that  the  charitable  object  was  being 
efficiently  served  by  existing  agencies.  Indeed, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  public  would  not 
resent  the  attitude  of  responsible  authorities  in 
declining  such  licences,  because  everyone  who 
knows  how  the  general  public  is  being  pes- 
tered for  subscriptions  must  realise  that  a  time 
will  come,  and  that  sooner  than  later,  when 
that  same  public  must  be  protected  against  an 
ever-growing  army  of  paid  emissaries  bent  on 
securing  assistance  for  a  thousand  and  one 
philanthropic  objects.  You  can  no  more  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  these  administrations  by 
voluntary  means  than  you  could  effectively 
police  London  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  a 
voluntary  constabulary. 

We  are  certain  that  Mr.  Brock  is  quite 
wrong  when  he  assumes  that  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  interference  with  well- 
intentioned  inefficiency.  The  truth  is  that  if 
you  can  convince  the  public  that  it  is  not  getting 
value  for  the  payments  which  are  made,  if  you 
can  convince  it  that  those  whom  it  is  desired 
to  benefit  are  being  robbed  by  a  pernicious  ad- 
ministration, the  vast  mass  of  the  people  will, 
unquestionably,  do  the  right  and  proper  thing. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  public  towards  all 
great  movements  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
disposed  to  be  less  just  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Brock's  admission  that  State  supervision 
would  eliminate  the  worse  cases  of  muddle  and 
fraud  vitiates  the  whole  of  his  argument,  for 
that  form  of  administration  which  is  capable  of 
curing  the  worst  evils  with  which  society  is 
afflicted  is  logically  and  actually  capable  of 
coping  in  a  decisive  fashion  with  the  minor 
evils  and  satisfactorily  adjusting  the  general 
machinery  so  as  to  meet  and  deal  with  all  other 
contingencies  that  may  arise.  The  writer  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  must  needs  bring 
forward  much  more  evidence  and  make  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  logical  deductions  if  he 
is  to  terrorise  the  modern  man  with  the  bogey 
he  conceives  to  be  lurking  in  obscure  places. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  limit  of  weakness  is 
reached  in  the  general  argument  when  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  there  is  any  serious  danger 


of  the  licence  granted  being  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  duty  stamp  on  a  patent  medicine 
bottle.  This  point  is  really  too  ludicrous  for 
serious  contemplation.  The  registration 
authority  would,  of  necessity,  periodically 
examine  the  credentials  of  every  licence  holder, 
and,  by  common  consent,  would  be  entitled  to 
endorse  those  licences  which  failed  to  satisfy 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  those  in 
authority.  Registration  in  itself  would  effect 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  the  supervision  of  the 
licence  holder  which  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  administrative  work  which  the  judiciary 
is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Earlier  in  his  admirable  article  the  writer  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  deplores,  and  that 
rightly  so,  the  ineffectiveness  of  Press  publicity 
in  dealing  with  fraudulent  practice.  A  licen- 
sing authority,  with  the  facts  and  records  before 
it,  would  have  a  better  memory  than  is  usually 
possessed  by  the  public  and  be  able  to  deal  a 
short  shrift  with  the  offenders. 

We  are  told  that  State  supervision  of  volun- 
tary effort  is  a  perilous  expedient,  but  surely 
Mr.  Brock  must  know  that  the  State  has 
frequently  been  called  upon  to  intervene  for 
the  protection  of  voluntary  effort.  This  may 
sound  somewhat  of  an  anachronism,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  In  matters  of  education,  and 
in  almost  every  department  of  local  govern- 
ment where  individual  liberty  was  threatened, 
the  State  has  intervened  with  wise  protective 
safeguards,  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  the 
preservation  of  voluntaryism.  No,  Mr.  Brock, 
it  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  preach  that  kind 
of  rampant  individualism.  Those  theories  are 
as  dead  as  the  proverbial  Queen  Anne.  You 
may  attempt  to  devise  all  manner  of  fantastic 
schemes  of  re-organisation  by  bringing  in  your 
business  experts  to  adjudicate  and  to  adminis- 
trate, but  unless  you  have  the  sanction  of  the 
law  to  make  your  decrees  and  decisions  binding 
and  effective,  your  labours  will  be  largely  futile; 
for  you  will  never  be  able  to  secure  that  scien- 
tific organisation  which  alone  will  give  to  the 
public  a  rational  system  of  administration. 
Unless  you  are  able  to  assign  to  each  part  of  the 
machine  the  functions  it  can  best  discharge  for 
the  good  of  the  body  politic,  your  task  is 
hopeless. 

Though  we  may  look  with  some  degree  of 
benevolence  upon  the  elaborate  machinery 
sketched  by  Mr.  Brock  in  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  his  article,  from  which  he  apparently 
expects  enlightened  administration,  we  tell  him 
that  all  his  hopes  and  expectations  will  only 
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resolve  themselves  in  disillusionment  if  he  re- 
lies merely  upon  voluntary  co-operation  for  the 
consummation  of  his  ideas. 

We  have  been  long  enough  interested  in 
voluntary  charity  to  know  what  can  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  this  fashion,  and  it  is  singu- 
larly true  to  say  that  all  municipal  intervent'on 
and  national  control  give  a  degree  of  public 
confidence  which  cannot  be  superseded  or  re- 
placed by  the  action  of  individuals.  As  co- 
operation is  the  law  of  life,  so  in  the  philan- 
thropic world  we  have  got  to  recognise  that 
the  mass  production  of  means  to  keep  our 
agencies  fit  and  efficient  demands  the  sanction 
of  the  law  to  render  the  administrations  equal 
to  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them. 

Is  it  not  equally  true  to  affirm  that  the  very 
title  of  Mr.  Brock  s  article,  "  A  Censorship  of 
Charities,"  implies  an  assertion  of  some  author- 
ity possessed  of  determining  powers  ?  If  not, 
such  a  title  is  entirely  without  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance. A  censorship  pre-supposes  control, 
management,  organisation,  direction,  orderli- 
.nes^,  and,  above  all  else,  the  authority  to  render 
these  essential  conditions  mandatory. 

A  conclave  of  benevolent  business  men  from 
whom  we  are  to  derive  expert  administrative 
guidance  could  accomplish  nothing  of  per- 
manence if  it  lacked  the  very  sanctions  which 
alone  would  be  capable  of  translating  their 
wishes  and  decisions  into  law.  It  must  not  be 
f  ;cgotten  that  such  law  is  framed  as  much  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  for  the  correction  of  those  who  must 
be   disciplined  to  observe  its  decisions. 

By  these  submissions  we  are  not  intending 
to  undervalue  the  lofty  ethical  conceptions  of 
mutual  consent  and  goodwill,  but  the  material 
facts  before  us  in  this  discussion  must  be  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  law  before  our  lofty 
idealism  can  be  brought  into  more  active 
volition. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  has 
performed  a  great  public  service  by  his  con- 
tribution to  current  literature,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  far-reaching 
importance. 

THE   END. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  the  review 
of  "  Eyeless  Sight  "  by  Jules  Romains  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 


THE  BIBLE   FOR  THE   BLIND 

A  BRAILLE  edition  of  the  Bible  is  being 
produced  by  the  Universal  Braille 
Press,  Los  Angeles,  California.  This  edition  is 
in  Grade  i^,  and  consists  of  21  volumes  of 
uniform  size,  the  approximate  cost  being  $80, 
equal  to  about  £20.  The  volumes  measure 
14  in.  by  13  in.,  and  vary  in  thickness  accor- 
ding to  their  respective  contents.  The  Old 
Testament  consists  of  16  volumes,  the  New 
Testament  of  5  volumes. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  recall  to 
our  readers  the  fact  that  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Grade 
II,  of  which  the  following  portions  are  ready  : 

Deuteronomy  (2  volumes). 

Psalms  (4  volumes). 

St.  Mark  (1  volume). 

St.  John  (2  volumes). 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  (2  volumes). 
The  other  portions  will  appear  in  due  course. 
This  edition  is  portable,  and  should  be  of  great 
value  to  blind  readers.  When  complete  it  will 
consist  of  76  volumes,  and  the  price  for  resi- 
dents in  the  British  Isles  will  be  approximately 
1/-  per  volume,  whilst  residents  in  the  British 
colonies  and  dependencies  pay  2/-  and  foreign- 
ers 4/-  per  volume. 

<=§=>        <=§<=• 
ARMITAGE  HALL 

AT  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Port- 
land Street,  W.  1,  there  is  a  large  hall,  seating 
250  people  and  known  as  the  Armitage  Hall, 
after  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  who,  in  1869, 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, the  parent  Society  of  the  National 
Institute.  This  hall  is  largely  used  by  the  In- 
stitute in  connection  with  its  manv  activities, 
but  the  Executive  Council  would  like  all 
registered  institutions  and  societies  for  the 
Blind  throughout  the  country  to  understand 
that  they  are  prepared  to  welcome  applications 
for  the  free  use  of  the  hall  for  meetings. 
These  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  hall  is  actually  required,  as,  natur- 
ally, it  is  often  engaged. 

BLINDED  when  a  dynamite  cap  exploded 
near  a  Northern  Minnesota  iron  mine 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  Charles 
Huhtala,  a  Finn,  is  now  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  with  a  high  record  as 
a  scholar  and  the  intention  of  entering  the  Law 
College  after  graduation. 
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NOTES  FROM   BRANCH 
SECRETARIES 

Eastern  Branch. — Gold  coins  of  the  realm 
have  been  so  scarce  of  late  years  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  recount  the  following  little  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  connection  with  our 
Christmas  Envelope  Collection  in  Wisbech, 
Cambs.  One  envelope  collected  from  one  of 
the  poor  streets  of  the  town  contained  a  golden 
half-sovereign,  wrapped  in  paper,  on  which 
was  written :  "After  reading '  Fragrant  Memor- 
ies "  by  the  Rev.  F.  Ralph-Bowman  in  the 
'  Sunday  Companion,'  December  15th,  1923, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gold  coin 
I  was  keeping  as  a  souvenir  would  be  better 
invested  in  helping  the  blind." 

Southern  Branch. — Under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  of  Major  J.  D.  Mills,  J. P., 
C.C.,  an  inaugural  meeting  of  Somerley  Park 
fete  was  held  in  the  Old  Hall,  Ringwood,  on 
February  8th. 

The  audience  included  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Normanton,  who  is  most  kindly  placing 
the  Park  at  Somerley  (his  lordship's  Hampshire 
residence)  at  our  disposal,  and  who,  with  the 
countess,  have  become  presidents  of  the 
function  and  are  taking  a  live  personal  interest 
in  it. 

A  most  influential  list  of  vice-presidents  and 
a  strong  executive  committee  are  being  com- 
pleted with  Richardson  Carr,  Esq.,  as  the 
chairman,  and  Major  Mills  vice-chairman. 

Major  Mills  introduced  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Normanton,  Major  Mills,  Mr.  Carr,  and  to  all 
those  who  are  actively  associating  themselves 
with  this  great  effort. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
Three  successful  meetings,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  strong  circles  of 
"  Helpers  of  the  Blind,"  were  held  during  the 
past  month,  Mr.  Preece  being  the  speaker  on 
each  occasion.  On  January  14th,  the  vicar  of 
Romford  convened  a  meeting  in  the  Wykeham 
Hall  and  took  the  chair  ;  he  was  supported  by 
the  vicars  of  Hornchurch  and  Upminster,  who 
nominated  a  committee  for  their  respective 
villages.  "  Geranium  Day  "  will  be  organised 
in  each  district  by  "  The  Helpers  of  the  Blind." 
On  January  28th  the  Mayor  of  Paddington 
presided  over  a  similar  meeting,  and  was  sup- 


ported on  the  platform  by  a  number  of  leading 
residents  of  the  Borough,  including  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wagg,  O.B.E.,  of  the  Barclay  Workshops,  who 
is  a  councillor,  and  Dr.  Evans,  another  member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Fund.  A 
practical  local  committee  was  formed  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lt.-Col.  Karslake,  M.A., 
L.C.C.,  whose  daughter  has  consented  to  act  as 
secretary.  In  addition  to  blind  artistes, 
students  of  the  Kensington  School  of  Music 
provided  an  excellent  programme  ;  and  pupils 
of  Kensington  College  kindly  acted  as  pro- 
gramme sellers,  several  of  them  becoming 
members  of  the  circle. 

The  following  evening  another  well-attended 
meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Mayor 
of  Wandsworth  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Hall,  Streatham.  He  was  supported  by 
the  councillors  for  the  district,  some  of  the 
leading  clergy,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Head,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Streatham  Brotherhood,  who 
has  since  consented  to  act  as  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  circle,  with  Councillor  Feasey 
as  chairman.  Children  of  the  Mayfair  School 
of  Dancing  assisted  the  blind  entertainers  to 
provide  a  most  enjoyable  programme  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

Other  Helpers  of  the  Blind  in  the  same 
borough — the  Putney  circle — under  the  sec- 
retaryship of  Miss  Currie,  organised  on  the 
14th  of  the  month  a  successful  dance. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cooke's  fourth  annual  dance  for 
the  fund  took  place  this  year  also  in  January  ; 
prizes  were  awarded  for  carnival  costumes  and 
presented  to  the  fortunate  winners  by  the 
mayoress  of  Acton,  who  was  accompanied  by 
the  mayor.  The  last  day  of  the  month  was 
likewise  devoted  to  dancing,  being  the  date  of 
a  successful  ball  at  Alexandra  Palace. 

Enjoyable  concerts,  which  attracted  good 
audiences,  were  given  by  the  concert  party  at 
Dartford,  January  9th ;  Norbiton,  January 
14th;  Harefield,  January  16th;  and  Ealing, 
January  19th. 


THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  January  66  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (30  men  and  36  women).  Twenty- 
four  gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£48  1 6s.  9d.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £154  5s.  2d.  ;  in  relief, 
£345  6s.  8d. ;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches  £93  17s.  9d. 
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HARVARD    COURSE    OF    LECTURES 


R.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has 
sent  us  most  interesting  notes  con- 
cerning the  Harvard  Course  on  the 
education  of  the  Blind.  This 
course  is  really  an  extension  half- 
course,  held  twice  a  week  for  half  a 
year,  from  October  to  February, 
offered  bv  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University. 

Being  an  extension  course  it  cannot  count 
towards  a  degree,  but  may  bring  a  certificate  on 
Harvard  paper,  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
School  and  by  the  Directors  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

In  character  the  course  is  academic  and 
systematic,  consisting  of  lectures,  assigned 
.reading,  required  visits  of  observation  at  local 
"  resources  "  for  the  blind,  observation  in 
classroom  instruction  ;  and  of  directed  practice 
teaching,  followed  by  written  reports  from 
those  under  whom  this  teaching  has  been 
done.  The  students  are  expected  to  keep  full 
notes  of  their  readings  and  to  submit  them 
when  called  for,  to  hand  in  occasional  papers, 
including  a  special  one  in  the  nature  of  a  simple 
thesis  on  some  major  topic,  and  finally  to  pass 
a  three-hour  written  examination.  Some  of  the 
thesis  topics  of  the  present  course  are — Home 
Teaching,  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind, 
the  Blind  Feeble-Minded,  Beauty  and  the  Blind, 
Project  Teaching,  the  Physical  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Geography  as  Taught  to  the  Blind,  Kin- 
dergartens for  the  Blind. 

While  some  of  the  lectures  are  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, most  are  given  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion because  of  convenience,  as  all  but  one  of 
the    students    reside   there. 

This  close  association  with  the  Institution  is 
really  the  great  asset  of  the  course  ;  for  it 
most  often  carries  the  immediate  application  of 
the  theory  taught.  The  students  share  both  in 
the  diversified  life  of  a  large  residential  and  day 
school  of  blind  children  and  youth  and  in  the 
use  of  its  equipment.  They  may  also  attend 
given  classes  as  pupils,  for  example,  manual 
training.  Then,  a  reasonable  number  may  teach 
or  give  other  service  in  exchange  for  board  and 
home.    This  arrangement  is  necessary  now  in 


these  early  years  of  the  course  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  students,  some  of  whom  are 
without  sight. 

The  students  are  of  two  kinds  :  regular 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  those 
who  have  come  for  the  course  only. 

The  material  facilities  which  are  offered  and 
which  alone  make  it  possible  to  give  academic 
character  to  the  course  are  the  Perkins  collec- 
tions oiblindiana,  resembling  the  collections  at 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  These  are  : 
(a)  A  special  reference  library  of  books  relating 
to  the  blind  ;  and  (b)  An  historical  museum  of 
things  connected  with  blindness  and  the  blind, 
their  social  and  economical  status,  education, 
etc. — that  is,  castes,  models,  maps,  plates,  games, 
relics,  contrivances,  alphabets,  exhibits,  ap- 
pliances and  whole  albums  full  of  cuts,  litho- 
graphs and  pictures,  which  have  been  gathered 
from  many  lands. 

The  library  now  comprises  4,648  volumes 
in  19  languages,  of  which  2,335  are  in  English. 
Such  duplicates  as  there  are,  and  the  embossed 
reports,  magazines  and  newspapers,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures. 

The  books  are  classified  under  the  following 
headings  :  Adult  blind.  Biography,  Books  by 
blind  authors,  Blind  in  general  literature  and 
fiction,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Psychology, 
Deaf-Blind,  Education. 

There  is  a  descriptive  card  catalogue,  also  a 
printed  catalogue  of  the  books  in  English. 

The  special  librarian  in  charge  has  prepared 
reference  lists  on  :  After-Care  for  the  blind  ex- 
pupil,  Art  for  the  blind,  Athletics,  Colour 
perception,  Defective  blind,  Domestic  science, 
Facial  perception,  Games,  Gardening,  Massage, 
the  education  of  Myopes,  Embossed  printing, 
Public  schools  for  the  blind,  Re-education  of 
the  blinded  soldiers,  Shorthand  for  the  blind, 
Piano  tuning  ;  also  on  all  the  topics  treated  in 
the  "  Harvard  Course." 

The  estimated  valuation  of  these  blindiana 
collections  is  $13,000.  They  could  not  now 
be  duplicated  at  any  price.  Most  of  the 
foreign  material  has  come  for  many  years 
through  Director  Emeritus  Mell  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Vienna, 
Austria.  Accessions  are  being  made  con- 
stantly. 

The  printed  announcement  of  the  course, 
issued  and  circulated  yearly  by  Harvard  Uni- 
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versity,  gives  the  headings  of  the  subjects 
treated.  One  of  its  immediate  purposes  might 
seem  to  be  the  certification  of  present  and 
future  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  but 
its  real  and  ultimate  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to 
create  a  demand  for  some  such  certification 
generally.  Certainly,  if  this  and  similar  enter- 
prises can  be  kept  up,  the  cause  of  the  blind 
will  be  helped  and  both  their  status  and  that  of 
their  schools  lifted.  Obviously  the  giving  of 
such  a  course  by  any  vocational  school  of  edu- 
cation is  a  recognition  in  which  the  blind  and 
their  friends  alike  must  rejoice.  That  Harvard 
University  and  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  are  offering  courses  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  should  hasten  the  day  when  that 
work  may  approach  a  professional  recognition. 

The  lectures  given,  unless  otherwise  statecb 
were  by  Mr.  Allen,  Director  in  general  charge 
of  the  course. 

Lecture  I,  at  Cambridge,  was  introductory, 
giving  both  direction  and  advice,  and  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  courses  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  offered  here  and  elsewhere  within 
the  past  four  years.  Required  reading: 
Notes  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  (see  The  Beacon,  September,  1922)  ; 
also  the  same  paper  in  "  Proceedings  of  the 
1922  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind." 

Lecture  II,  at  Perkins  Institution,  was  peri- 
patetic— that  is,  consisted  of  a  conducted  visit 
through  the  collections  of  blindiana — first,  to 
the  museum,  in  order  to  fix  the  impression 
desired,  viz.,  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
condition  of  blindness  has  led  to  beggary,  to 
music,  high  and  low  (chiefly  low),  and  in  the 
East  also  to  memorising  and  reciting,  but 
chiefly  everywhere  and  most  of  the  time  to 
beggary,  dependence  and  low  social  status  ; 
second,  to  the  Special  Library,  where  each 
student  was  introduced  both  to  the  librarian 
and  to  the  stacks  of  the  books  and  other  litera- 
ture, from  which  the  required  reading  would 
be  drawn.  Before  leaving,  every  one  was  given 
her  list  of  reading  on  the  History  of  Blindness 
and  the  Blind. 

Lecture  III,  Inspirational  Literature — "  what 
might  be  "  as  contrasting  with  "  the  what  has 
been."  The  hour  was  taken  up  in  the  verbal 
expansion  of  a  bunch  of  short  quotations  from 
many  languages  and  sources,  as  this  from 
Spurgeon  :  "  The  Lord  gets  His  best  soldiers 
out  of  the  highlands  of  affliction,"  or  this  : 
"  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur."     The  litera- 


ture on  this  subject  is  large.  The  assignments 
comprised  twelve  references  or  titles,  mostly 
magazine  articles,  but  some  small  books  like 
Everett's  "  Privilege  of  Pain,"  Boston,  Small 
Maynard  &  Co.,  1920  ;  and  William  James's 
"  Energies  of  Men,"  from  his  "  Memories  and 
Studies,"  Longmans,  191 1,  and  repeated  in 
"  On  Vital  Reserves,"  Bolt,  191 1.  In  James's 
essay  occurs  this  fundamental  principle  :  "  Men 
habitually  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  powers 
which  they  actually  possess  and  which  they 
might  use  under  proper  conditions." 

Lecture  IV,  Subject  :  Types  and  character- 
istics of  the  blind  ;  definitions  of  blindness — 
medical,  general,  economic,  social,  with  hints 
on  where  to  find  such  information.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  talk  was  to  make  plain  that  there  is 
no  single  type  of  blindness,  but  rather  that  there 
are  many  types  ;  and  that  the  expression  "  The 
Blind "  is  merely  one  of  convenience. 
Reading  :  Sixteen  references  treating  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  blind  people,  both  the 
low  lights  and  the  high  lights,  using  for  the 
latter  Mannix's  "  Heroes  of  the  Darkness," 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  London. 

Lecture  V,  Subject  :  The  Blind  in  literature 
— chiefly  fiction.  This  was  a  talk  given  in  the 
special  library  itself,  the  novels  containing  blind 
characters  being  used  in  illustration.  Reading  : 
One  of  these  novels,  such  as  Collins's  "  Poor 
Miss  Finch,"  and  two  essays  on  the  topic :  see 
"  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  October,  1912,  pp. 
68-76,  and  "  Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  1906 
and  1908,  pp.  7-17.  A  written  blurb  was  re- 
quired from  each  student  on  the  novel  she 
chose  to  peruse. 

Lecture  VI,  Subject  :  The  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  ;  history  of  its  origin, 
rise  and  progress.  Reading :  Best's  "  The 
Blind,"  1919,  chapters  13  and  14;  also  fifteen 
other  titles. 

Lecture  VII,  Subject  :  Residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  history  was  given, 
and  an  appraisal  of  each  kind  attempted,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  Reading  :  Fifteen 
titles,  all  the  way  from  Barnhill's  "  A  new  era 
in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children,"  1875,  to 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Report  for  1913  ; 
"  The  Dangers  of  Free  Education,"  p.  59. 

Lecture  VIII,  Topic:  The  adult  blind. 
Thesis  :  This  is  a  matter  very  different  from 
the  education  of  the  blind  at  school,  and  yet  no 
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teacher  of  the  young  blind  should  fail  to  under- 
stand why  and  in  what  respects  it  is  so.  Visits 
were  subsequently  made  to  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies  and  to  a  Workshop  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  also  to  the  Social  Centre  for  Blind 
Women  and  the  Clubhouse  for  Blind  Men. 
Reading  :  Eleven  titles,  English  and  American. 

Lecture  IX,  Topic  :  The  life  and  work  of 
William  Moon  and  its  consequences — a  written 
lecture.     Reading  :    Ten  titles. 

Lecture  X,  Topic  :  Home  teaching  for  the 
blind  ;  the  need,  the  approach,  the  extent  and 
the  results.  Lecturer  :  Miss  Lillian  Garside, 
twenty-one  years  home  teacher  in  Massachu- 
setts, now  retired.  Requirements  :  reading, 
sixteen  titles  of  short  papers  for  all,  and  con- 
ducted field  work  for  the  two  students  majoring 
in  the  subject. 

Lectures  XI  and  XII,  Topic  :  Occupations 
and  placement  of  the  blind,  by  Miss  Florence 
W.  Birchard,  the  long-time  Superintendent  of 
Employment  in  competition  with  the  Seeing, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  Reading  : 
Fourteen  titles,  treating  of  matters  all  the  way 
from  occupational  therapy  to  Rawlinson's 
"  Through  St.  Dunstan's  to  Light  "  (Thomas 
Allen,  Toronto,  1919). 

Lectures  XIII  and  XIV,  Topic  :  Talks  on  the 
eye,  by  Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  long-time 
Supervisor  of  Work  for  Children,  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind.  Using  the  model 
and  pictures  of  the  eye,  Miss  Ridgeway  showed 
what  teachers  of  the  blind  should  know  of  this 
organ  and  its  most  common  troubles  and  of  the 
correction  of  sight  defects  by  operation  and 
refraction  ;  also  prophylaxis.  Reading  : 
Chapters  in  given  textbooks  on  the  eye. 

Lecture  XV,  Topic  :  The  prevention  of 
blindness,  by  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  late 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 
The  treatment  was  historical.  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
has  been  associated  with  this  work  since  its 
beginnings  in  America.  Reading  :  Ten  papers 
and  reports. 

Lecture  XVI,  Topic  :  The  education  of  the 
semi-sighted.  This  was  considered  both  his- 
torically and  practically  and  was  followed  by  a 
morning's  visit  to  the  Public  School  Class  for 
Semi-sighted  Children  in  Cambridge.  Reading : 
Twelve  titles. 

Lectures  XVII  and  XVIII,  Topic:  The 
psychology   of  blindness   and   the   blind,    by 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  Director  in  charge 
of  the  subject  in  the  Overbrook  and  the  Perkins 
Institutions  for  the  Blind.  Hinting  that  most 
books  on  blindness  and  the  blind  are  "  the 
literature  of  opinion,"  he  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  subject,  the  standardisation  of  the  tests 
and  their  results.  Reading  :  Eight  titles  of 
papers  based  on  experimentation. 

Lecture  XIX,  Topics  :  The  physical  training 
of  the  blind,  a  paper  first  presented  to  the 
Philadelphia  Physical  Education  Society,  Over- 
brook,  1906,  printed  in  "  American  Physical 
Education  Review,"  June,  1906,  and  reprinted 
in  Annual  Report,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  1906  ;  and  the  problem  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  child,  a  paper  read  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Boston,  1916,  and  printed  in  Annual 
Report,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for 
1917.     Reading  :    Fifteen  papers. 

Lecture  XX,  Topics  :  A  succinct  history  of 
types  for  finger  readers,  being  a  sympathetic 
rather  than  a  critical  review,  showing  their 
cumulative  effect  for  progress  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  originators  ;  and  embossed 
types  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  the  latter  a 
paper  written  for  this  course  in  1921  by  Miss 
Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  Reading  :  Nine 
papers  and  reports. 

Lectures  XXI  and  XXII,  by  Director  Robert 
I.  Bramhall.  Topic  :  The  "  resources  "  for 
the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts,  the  depart- 
ments of  the  "  Division,"  what  their  aims  are 
and  how  all  are  conducted  ;  in  particular, 
industrial  training  and  relief,  vs.  pensions. 
Reading  :    Thirteen  references. 

With  the  twenty-second  lecture  on  January 
19th,  1924,  the  season's  course  of  lectures  came 
to  an  end.  Four  were  given  that  week  in  order 
to  allow  time  the  following  week-end  for 
holding  a  two-day  conference  of  the  home 
teachers  of  New  England  before  the  students 
should  disperse.  For  this,  sixteen  past  and 
present  home  teachers,  of  whom  eleven  are 
Perkins  graduates,  came  with  their  guides, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Institution  and, 
besides  visiting  library,  museum,  manual 
training  classrooms  and  printing  department, 
had  a  lively  and  profitable  "  get  together  "  and 
interchange  of  ideas.  There  were  eighteen 
prepared  papers  and  brief  talks,  with  questions 
and  discussions,  on  such  topics  as  Dr.  Moon, 
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missionary  to  the  blind  :  the  home  teacher 
described  ;  the  guide  ;  is  home  teaching  worth 
while  in  sparsely  settled  rural  communities  ?  ; 
how  I  approach  difficult  pupils  ;  six  interesting 
instances  ;  the  importance  to  the  pupil  of  a 
quick  sale  of  home  work  ;  why  we  have  to 
send  some  of  our  men  pupils  to  the  shop  ;  the 
blind  vs.  the  seeing  teacher  ;  my  experience 
of  twenty-one  years. 

In  a  letter  sent  with  the  foregoing  notes, 
Mr.  Allen  writes  : — "  Had  you  dropped  in  at 
4  o'clock  of  a  certain  Friday  afternoon  early  in 
the  course,  you  would  have  found  me  with  my 
thirteen  students  in  the  Perkins  library  of 
'blindiana,  browsing  among  the  500  odd  books 
listed  as  '  The  Blind  in  Literature,'  tracts, 
poems,  drama,  and  fiction,  chiefly  fiction.  My 
purpose  was  not  only  to  show  them  to  what  an 
astonishing  degree  authors  had  introduced  into 
their  writing  characters  who  were  blind,  but 
also  how  complete  and  interesting  is  the  special 
library  of  ours  which  was  to  be  the  course  of 
their  required  reading.  Pulling  out  one  book 
after  another  at  random,  I  read  aloud  the  notes, 
briefly  characterising  each  of  some  twenty 
novels,  which  the  special  librarian  had  written 
upon  the  flyleaf.  ....  After  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  a  few  authors  had 
drawn  their  blind  characters  untrue  to  type 
and  even  impossible,  and  that  Stevenson  and 
Dickens  had  represented  some  of  their  most 
despicable  villains  as  blind  men,  while  Bulwer 
and  Hugo,  by  portraying  some  of  their  loveliest 
women  as  blind,  had  enhanced  the  general 
reader's  interest  in  them,  I  asked  all  present  not 
to  fail  to  comment  on  these  details  in  their 
papers 

"  Again  on  an  early  Saturday  morning  you 
would  have  found  us  in  our  large  museum, 
examining  another  sort  of  blindiana — appliances, 
castes  and  pictures — actual  things  historically 
connected  with  teaching  the  blind,  or  represen- 
tations of  the  conditions  of  blindness  in  all 
lands.  Here  I  wanted  particularly  to  make 
evident  the  immemorial  associations  of  the 
blind  with  beggary,  with  music,  and  with 
memoriter  reciting  and  recording.  I  showed 
them  pictures  of  blind  poets,  bas-reliefs  of  blind 
musicians  performing  before  one  of  the 
Pharoahs,  castes  from  the  tombs  of  blind 
musicians  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
albums  of  pictures,  caricatures  of  blind  men 
and  women  playing  on  some  kind  of  instru- 
ment— though  mostly  doing  so  for  purposes 
of  begging.  This  last  fact  was  the  one  I 
desired  to  stress " 
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E,    W.    Austin    Memorial 
READING    COMPETITION 

IT  is  hoped  to  hold  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competi- 
tion at  the  National  Library  on  Saturday, 
April  26th. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes 
awarded  for  fluency  and  ease  of  diction,  as  in 
the  past. 

Intending  Competitors  should  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Secretary,  18  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.i,  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  that  detailed  arrangements  for  the  com- 
petition may  be  made. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  the  adult  competitors 
into  two  classes  : — 

"  A  "  Those   who   learnt   Braille   before 

the  age  of  16. 
"  B  "  Those  who  learnt  Braille  after  the 

age  of  16. 
(The  1923  Class  "  B  "  winner  to  be  eli- 
gible only  for  Class  "  A  "  this  year.) 
There  will  further  be  a  Juvenile  Competition 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 

"A"  Candidates  under  12  years  of  age. 

"  B  "  Candidates  between  the  ages  of  12 

to  16. 

Competitors,  when  sending  in  their  names, 

should  state  in  which  class  they  are  entering. 

Miss  M.  Cole,  as  first  prize  winner  in  1923, 

will  serve  on  the  Committee  for  one  year. 

O.  I.  Prince,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

VIIL— EMPLOYMENT    OF    BLIND    WOMEN 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  If  men  from  their  youth  were  weaned  from  that  sauntering  humour,  ivherein  some,  out  of  custom,  let  a  good 
part  of  their  life  run  uselessly  away,  without  either  business  or  recreation,  they  would  find  time  enough  to  acquire 
dexterity  and  skill  in  hundreds  of  things,  ivhich,  though  remote  from  their  proper  callings,  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  them.  And  therefore,  I  think,,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  a  la?y,  listless  humour, 
which  idly  dreams  away  the  days,  is  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  indulged  or  permitted  in  young  people  ;  it  is  the 
proper  state  of  one  sick  or  out  of  order  in  his  health,  and  is  tolerable  in  nobody  else  of  what  age  or  condition 
soever." — Locke. 


HE  immediate  task  before  us  in  this 
article  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  activities  undertaken  by  volun- 
tary institutions  in  the  all-important 
sphere  of  endeavouring  to  provide 
suitable,  congenial  and  remunera- 
tive employment  for  blind  women. 
Those   who   have,   in   a   special 
degree,  tackled  this  aspect  of  the 
problem,  have  performed  an  inesti- 
mable    service     to     humanity     in 
general  and  to  the  blind  community  in  par- 
ticular. 

There  are  no  emoluments  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  performance  of  this  task  ;  the  work 
is  difficult  and  the  fruits  of  such  toil  can  only 
be  gathered  as  a  result  of  an  infinitude  of 
painstaking  effort  and  diligent  application. 
Indeed,  we  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  useful  and  necessary  work  of 
the  world,  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  which 
good  men  and  women  are  ever  prone  to  make 
for  others,  could  never  be  undertaken  were 
their  motives  to  be  actuated  merely  by  a  love 
of  gain  or  a  desire  for  popularity.  These  essen- 
tial services  are  most  frequently  performed  by 


people  whose  names  are  unknown  and  whose 
good  deeds  are  never  emblazoned  upon  the 
pages  of  history. 

We  have  seen  how  from  very  small  and  ap- 
parently insignificant  actions  a  great  and 
potentious  philanthropic  system  has  been 
evolved.  It  has  moved  from  primitive  con- 
ceptions to  gigantic  achievements,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  great  dynamic  powers,  it  has 
bestowed  untold  blessings  upon  humanity 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  cash 
payments. 

The  process  would  seem  to  be  slow,  but  just 
as  a  great  edifice  cannot  be  conceived  and  con- 
structed in  a  day,  so,  in  like  manner,  great 
world-wide  systems  can  only  reflect  the  ex- 
periences and  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand 
when  they  have  safely  passed  through  the 
testing  time. 

In  like  manner  it  would  appear  to  be  equally 
true  that  such  systems  cannot  be  overthrown 
without  involving  tremendous  human  disaster, 
the  enormity  of  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  men  who  value  the  progress  of  the  race. 
The  drastic  changes  made  by  great  upheavals 
and  revolutions  have  their  aftermath  and  art 
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tempered  ultimately  by  the  same  processes  of 
evolution  so  frequently  discarded  when  the 
blood  is  hot  and  the  fevered  passion  for  change 
has  taken  possession  of  the  body-politic. 

Someone  has  aptly  said :  "  An  element  of 
weakness  in  much  of  our  resolving  is  that  we 
try  to  grasp  too  much  of  life  at  one  time.  We 
think  of  it  is  as  a  whole,  instead  of  taking  the  days 
one  by  one.  Life  is  a  mosaic,  and  each  tiny 
piece  must  be  cut  and  set  with  skill."  So  it  is 
with  the  little  world  in  which  "  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  Each  man  makes 
his  contribution,  be  it  ever  so  tiny,  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  nearest  his  heart,  and 
thus  we  arrive  at  a  condition  where  life  becomes 
tolerable — yes,  even  enjoyable — to  those  for 
whom  the  effort  has  been  undertaken.  There 
is  no  more  forceful  example  of  such  a  con- 
ception than  in  the  progressive  development 
and  industrial  evolution  of  the  blind  worker. 

We  have  been  endeavouring  to  secure  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  our  friends  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  blind 
women,  and  thanks  to  the  many  good  people 
who  have  responded  to  our  invitation  a  mass 
of  useful  information  has  been  accumulated. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  convey  all  the  facts  in 
a  short  article,  but  sufficient  detail  can  be  given 
to  show  that  during  the  past  few  years  this 
difficult  phase  of  the  employment  problem 
has  received  sympathetic  treatment. 

At  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W.,  in  1914  there  were 
33  women  workers,  and  the  rate  of  payment 
was  very  low  compared  with  the  standard  pre- 
vailing to-day.  In  1924,  the  number  of  em- 
ployed is  46,  and  the  following  results  are  given 
in  the  various  departments  : — Average  weekly 
wage,  inclusive  of  supplement  :  Brush 
Drawers,  29/-;  Bedding  Makers,  38/6; 
Machinists,  45/7  :  Chair-caners,  25/4  ;  Typists, 
38/6.  We  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  results  are  very  creditable  to  the 
management. 

In  19 1 2  the  London  Association  for  the 
Blind  employed  2  women  on  round  machine 
knitting.  In  1924,  the  number  employed  is  63, 
and  in  addition  there  are  18  pupils  in  the 
knitting  department ;  7  basket  makers  and  14 
pupils  ;  2  weavers  ;  1  telephone  operator  and 
2  typists,  making  in  all  75  in  addition  to  the 
apprentices.  In  respect  of  wages,  9  knitters 
earn  over  £z  per  week  ;  20  between  30/-  and 
40/-  ;  10  between  25/-  and  30/-  ;  15  between 
20/-  and  25/-  ;  6  under  20/-.    The  weavers  are 


paid  on  a  set  wage  of  30/-  per  week.  The 
telephone  operator  and  typists  receive  the  sum 
of  £2  per  week.  At  present  there  are  107 
workers  and  apprentices,  whereas  in  191 2  there 
were  only  2. 

In  1 91 2,  the  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women  employed  19  women  ;  the  average 
wage  was  about  7/-  per  week,  plus  4/-  augmen- 
tation grant.  To-day  it  is  a  matter  for  much 
congratulation  that  the  organisation  is  able  to 
employ  5 1  blind  women  at  an  average  wage  of 
£1  2s.  9d.,  plus  8/-  augmentation  grant. 

In  Birmingham  we  are  told  that  in  191 2,  30 
blind  women  were  employed  in  the  local  work- 
shops. To-day  the  number  is  66.  The  average 
wage  now  received,  inclusive  of  augmentation, 
amounts  to  27/- per  week.    In  1912  it  was  10/10. 

The  Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo 
Road,  London,  S.E.,  has  not  undertaken  to 
employ  large  numbers  of  women.  At  present 
there  are  5  so  engaged,  and  the  average  wage, 
inclusive  of  supplement,  is  25/-. 

At  the  Bradford  Institution  the  number  of 
blind  women  does  not  appear  to  have  appreci- 
ably increased  of  late  years,  although  at  present 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  apprentices. 
The  average  wage  for  the  29  women  employed 
is  £1  3s.  2d.  per  week,  inclusive  of  supplement. 
At  Dundee,  21  women  are  now  employed 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  25/-  per  week.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  such  minimum 
is  only  paid  in  the  ordinary  way  to  those  women 
who  have  completed  a  proper  period  of 
apprenticeship. 

In  191 2  there  were  38  women  employed  at 
the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  The 
average  wage  was  10/6  per  week.  Now  there 
are  71  employed,  the  weekly  wage  being  31/6. 

Even  in  a  small  town  like  Northampton  em- 
ployment is  provided  for  7  blind  women,  and 
the  average  wage  last  year,  inclusive  of  sup- 
plement, amounted  to  27/6  per  week. 

We  are  interested  to  observe  that  at  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis  Street, 
Liverpool,  there  are  32  blind  women  employed, 
and  the  average  weekly  wage,  inclusive  of 
supplement,  is  30/-.  We  are  informed  that  the 
wages  have  more  than  quadrupled  since  191 2. 
From  this  fact  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  standard  of  life,  even  so  recently 
as  twelve  years  ago,  is  amply  reflected  in  the 
conditions  now  prevailing. 

Some  interesting  information  is  to  hand 
regarding  the  progress  of  women's  employ- 
ment at  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Leeds. 
In  1912  there  were  12  women  employed,  and 
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the  wages  were,  to  our  personal  knowledge, 
exceedingly  small,  probably  not  more  than  an 
average  of  14/-  per  week.  In  1924  there  are 
24  women  employed,  and  the  average  wage  is 
36/6  per  week.  In  addition  there  are  12  home 
workers  whose  average  is  15/-  per  week.  The 
superintendent  makes  the  following  interesting 
observations  :  "  We  attribute  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  workshop  employees  to  the 
development  of  the  industries  carried  on — 
mainly  chair  seating,  knitting  and  brush 
making.  These  results  have  been  obtained,  to 
a  large  extent,  through  successful  advertise- 
ment and  the  superior  qualitv  of  the  articles 
manufactured  thus  creating  a  greater  demand 
for  the  manufactures." 

At  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Manchester,  there  were  only  8  women  em- 
ployed in  191 2  ;  the  wages  paid  at  that  period 
ranged  from  5/-  to  8/-  per  week,  to  which  was 
added  a  subsidy  of  25  per  cent,  and  a  further 
4/-  per  week.  Thus,  at  the  highest  computa- 
tion, they  could  not  have  received  more  than 
a  maximum  of  14/-  per  week.  To-day  there 
'are  27  women  employed,  and  their  average 
wage  would  appear  to  be  in  the  region  of  30/- 
per  week. 

The  Blind  Women's  Industries,  Werneth 
Hall,  Oldham,  is  another  magnificent  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  private 
benevolence.  In  1907  the  wages  and  bonuses 
paid  to  a  small  number  of  blind  women 
amounted  to  £69.  In  1923  the  wages  bill  had 
risen  to  £398.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  in 
this  instance  wages  do  not,  by  any  means, 
represent  the  volume  of  assistance  that  these 
women  workers  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
a  generous  benefactress  by  whom  the  effort 
was  launched. 

At  the  Newcastle  Workshops  for  the  Adult 
Blind  there  are  8  women  employed  in  addition 
to  5  outdoor  workers,  the  minimum  wage, 
inclusive  of  supplement,  being  25/-  per  week. 

In  19 1 7,  4  blind  women  were  employed  at 
the  Sunderland  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
Their  average  wage  was  about  10/6  per  week. 
To-day  there  are  12  women  so  employed,  and 
the  average  weekly  wage  is  £1   7s.  6d. 

Possibly  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  ex- 
amples have  been  given  to  prove  that  progress 
is  proceeding  satisfactorily  in  this  sphere  of 
employment.  We  would  add,  however,  that 
in  several  institutions  the  growth  of  women's 
work  is  of  comparatively  recent  development, 
and  it  is  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
give  details.    For  example,  the  London  Asso- 


ciation for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.,  has  recently  added 
women's  industries  to  the  list  of  subjects 
taught,  and  the  workrooms  are  developing 
rapidly.  Flat  machine  knitting  has  proved  a 
remunerative  employment  for  women,  and 
several  of  the  workers  regularly  earn  £2  10s. 
per  week,  plus  augmentation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  weary  our  readers  by 
the  inclusion  of  further  statistics.  Sufficient 
will  have  been  said  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  in  this  sphere  of  activity  really  useful 
work  is  being  accomplished.  Those  of  us  who 
live  busy  lives  and  come  into  contact  with  the 
philanthropic  movement  in  all  its  varied  aspects, 
have  learned  not  to  expect  the  accomplishment 
of  sweeping  and  radical  changes  in  this  domain. 
The  laws  of  progress  are  oftentimes  difficult 
to  understand  and  hard  to  appreciate,  but  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  very  well  can  be  that  the 
things  which  make  for  real  permanence  and 
stability,  the  movements  which  make  for 
material  progress,  have  to  be  carefully  shaped 
and  directed.  It  is  not  the  spasmodic  effort  of 
a  fevered  imagination  cast  at  random  into  a 
world  seething  with  unrest,  born  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  which  is  going  to  make  the  uni- 
verse a  better  place  to  live  in,  but  the  carefully 
planned,  thoughtfully  directed  agencies  for 
good  which  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  needs  of 
our  own  times  and  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  happier  state  of  society.  These  are  the  instru- 
ments to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
economic  salvation  in  the  future. 

When  thinking  of  progress  in  this  connec- 
tion one  is  forcefully  reminded  of  Kingsley's 
magnificent  reflections  : — 

"  Let  us  live  hard,  work  hard,  go  a  good 
pace,  get  to  our  journey's  end  as  soon  as 
possible — then  let  the  post-horse  get  his 
shoulder  out  of  the  collar.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  feel,  like  the  old  post- 
horse,  very  thankful  as  the  end  draws 
near.  .  .  .  Long  life  is  the  last  thing  that 
I  desire.  It  may  be  that,  as  one  grows 
older,  one  acquires  more  and  more  the 
painful  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done,  and  sits  down  more  quietly 
when  one  gets  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  to 
let  others  start  up  to  do  for  us  things  we 
cannot  do  for  ourselves.  But  it  is  the 
highest  pleasure  that  a  man  can  have  who 
has  (to  his  own  exceeding  comfort)  turned 
down  the  hill  at  last,  to  believe  that 
younger   spirits    will    rise  up   after  him, 
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and  catch  the  lamp  of  truth,  as  in  the 
old  lamp-bearing  race  of  Greece,  out  of 
his  hand  before  it  expires,  and  carry  it 
on  to  the  goal  with  swifter  and  more 
even  feet." 

To  be  continued. 


MUSIC   NOTES 

Brighton  School  for  the  Blind. — 
Special  attention  has  always  been  paid  to 
music  at  this  school,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  of  the  successes  which  have  attended 
three  young  men  who  were  pupils  there  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
W.  J.  F.  Avery,  whose  success  in  winning  the 
La  Fontaine  prize  at  the  January  Fellowship 
Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists 
has  already  been  reported,  was  a  pupil  at  this 
school;  also  James  Saunders,  who  passed  the 
L.R.A.M.  in  addition  to  the  A.R.C.O.  Henry 
G.  Newell,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  also  an  ex- 
pupil  of  the  Brighton  School,  has  matriculated 
at  Durham  University  preparatory  to  taking 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  He  is  organist  of  St. 
Aubyn's  Congregational  Church,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, and  peripatetic  teacher  of  aural  culture 
under  the  L.C.C.  Another  former  pupil  at 
this  school  is  Leonard  G.  Marsh,  Mus.  Bac, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  who  is  doing  good  work 
as  a  music  teacher.  Mr.  Marsh  was  the  organ 
recitalist  at  the  concert  broadcast  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  March  30th. 
All  the  above-mentioned  were  originally 
trained  by  Dr.  Alfred  Abdey,  Mus.  Doc. 
(Oxon.),  F.R.C.O.,  who,  though  fully  sighted, 
has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Braille 
music,  even  to  the  extent  of  reading  it  by  touch. 
He  has  copied  into  Braille  a  large  quantity  of 
music  which  would  otherwise  have  been  in- 
accessible to  his  pupils.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Dr.  Abdey  recently  consented  to  act 
as  a  member  of  the  Music  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


as  a  performer  at  the  age  of  eight. 
He  studied  at  Brighton  under  the  late  Dr. 
Botting  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Abdey,  taking  the 
diploma  of  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  studied  composition  under 
Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson,  the  organ  under  Mr. 
H.  L.  Balfour,  the  piano  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Fryer  and  Mr.  Percy  Waller.  In  1 9 1 8  he  gained 
the  Fellowship  diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  with  the  coveted  Turpin  prize, 
and  also  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Durham.  Leaving  college,  he 
toured  for  two  years  as  musical  director  and 
solo  pianist  with  Lady  Pearson's  Concert  Party. 
In  January,  1921,  he  returned  to  the  Brighton 
School  for  the  Blind  as  music  master,  which 
appointment  he  still  holds,  as  well  as  that  of 
organist  at  a  Brighton  church.  Mr.  Marsh  has 
written  a  number  of  interesting  works  for 
organ. 


Mr.  David  Lilliman,  the  gifted  young 
blind  violinist  who  is  studying  with 
Miss  Editha  G.  Knocker  —  a  well  -  known 
London  teacher  of  the  violin — made  his  debut 
on  February  13th  at  Circus  Street  Hall, 
Nottingham,  his  native  town.  The  occasion 
was  a  violin  recital,  and  Mr.  Lilliman  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Roseblade,  pianist.  He 
received  excellent  notices  from  the  local  press. 


THE  next  monthly  concert  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  April  3rd,  at  6.15  p.m.,  when  the 
programme  will  be  given  by  the  Novello  Choir 
(Conductor,  Mr.  Harold  Brooke),  with  songs 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Robson  and  organ  solos  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Kerry,  A.R.C.O.,  student  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Leonard  G.  Marsh,  Mus.  Bac, 
F.R.C.O.,  the  blind  musician  of 
Brighton,  who  gave  the  organ  recital  at  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company's  concert  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  Sunday, 
March  30th,  has  had  a  brilliant  musical  career. 
Born  in  London  in  1898,  he  entered  the 
Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys  in  January, 
1904,  and  made  his    first   public   appearance 
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PERSONALITIES   IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

I.— MR.  COLIN    MACDONALD,  J.P. 

We  propose  from  time  to  time  to  include  in  the  "  Beacon  "  biographies  of  living  men  and  women  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  Mr.  Colin  Macdonald,  J. P.,  Britain's  senior  worker  for  the  blind,  who,  by 
his  marked  ability  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness,  has  endeared  himself  both  to  the  blind  and  to  those 
who  wor\  in  their  interests. — Editor. 

an  advertisement,  was  appointed  Clerk  and 
latterly  Cashier  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  After  a  short  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Manager.  He  spent  seven 
and  a  half  years  there,  and  found  the  work 
most  congenial.  He  came  in  contact  with  all 
the  blind  workers,  and  learned  to  appreciate 

their     difficulties    and 

aspirations.  He  had  a 
thorough  training  in 
book-keeping,  and  his 
work  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  firm  of 
accountants  who  audi- 
ted his  books.  When 
he  applied  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Manager  at  the 
Dundee  Institution, 
this  firm  gave  him  a 
glowing  testimonial. 
Sir  William  Ogilvy 
Dalgleish,  t  h  e  Pre- 
sident, was  so  much 
impressed  with  this 
document  that  he 
chose  Mr.  Macdonald 
from  over  a  hundred 
applicants  for  the 
post. 

When  Colin  Mac- 
donald went  to  Dundee 
in  January,  1881,  the 
Institution  was  in  very 
low  water,  and  the  new  manager  had  a  tough  job 
in  introducing  order  and  discipline  amongst 
the  workers,  and  creating  new  business  con- 
nections for  the  establishment.  His  remarkable 
business  aptitude  and  his  kindly  and  stimu- 
lating personality,  however,  soon  made  a  vast 
change,  and  the  story  of  his  work  in  Dundee 
is  one  of  continuous  success.  Splendid  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  Institution  two 
years  after  his  arrival.  These  have  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  Workshops,  the  School,  and  the 
Boarding-House  are  all  being  extended.  The 
following  figures  afford  eloquent  testimony  to 


R.    COLIN    MACDONALD,    who 

has  been  Manager  of  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  over  forty-three  years,  and  has 
now  completed  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  is  a 
native  of  Ross-shire — the  home  of 

the  Clan  Mac-      

donald.  One 
of  his  school- 
mates  was 
General  Sir  Hector 
Macdonald,  the  distin- 
guished cavalry  officer 
of  Omdurman  fame. 
On  leaving  school,  Mr. 
Macdonald  passed  a 
year  in  a  lawyer's  office 
in  Dingwall,  and  there- 
afterwent  to  Edinburgh 
to  better  his  fortunes. 
He  was  given  a  post 
in  the  head  office  of 
the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company.  Fifty 
years  ago  this  com- 
pany was  extending 
and  consolidating  its 
position,  but  every 
advance  involved  a 
fight  with  a  neigh- 
bouring and  competing 
company.  In  con- 
nection with  one  of  these  contests,  the 
manager  reached  his  office  one  morning  at  an 
unusually  early  hour.  Ringing  his  bell,  which 
young  Macdonald  answered,  he  sent  for  one 
and  then  another  of  his  assistants.  None  of 
them  had  arrived,  however,  and  the  manager 
said  "  Is  there  no  one  here  to  help  me  ?  " 
"  I  am  here,  sir,  to  do  your  bidding,"  replied 
Macdonald.  This  ready  response  was  acknow- 
ledged a  few  weeks  later,  when  the  young  lad's 
modest  wage  was  doubled.  The  Railway  Service 
in  those  days  afforded  little  scope  for  one  with- 
out influence,  and  after  two  years  with  the  Rail- 
way Company,  Colin  Macdonald,  in  reply  to 
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Mr.  Colin  Macdonald,  J.P. 
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the  value  of  the  work  done  in  Dundee  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  : — 

1881        1923 
No.  of  Blind  Workers        ..  40  82 

No.  of  Blind  Scholars        ..  8  36 

Payments  to  Blind  Workers        £988     £6,598 
Sales  of  Goods  ..       £3086  £16,000 

Mr.  Macdonald's  capacity  as  a  helper  of  the 
blind  is  known,  however,  much  beyond 
Dundee.  He  has  been  encouraged  by  his 
directors  to  visit  periodically  the  leading  in- 
stitutions in  other  cities,  and  has  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  the  heads  of  many  of 
these.  He  has  attended  practically  every  con- 
ference held  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the 
blind  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  his  ser- 
vices have  been  in  request  to  read  papers  or 
open  discussions  on  the  many  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Industrial  Employment  of  the 
Blind.  In  191 5  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

Many  interesting  extracts  might  be  given 
from  his  papers,  but  space  will  only  admit  of 
reference  to  one.  At  the  International  Con- 
ference held  in  Edinburgh  in  1905,  some 
sensation  was  caused  by  Mr.  Macdonald's 
pronouncement  in  favour  of  State  Aid  for  the 
Blind.  This  had  been  the  leading  plank  for 
some  years  in  the  platform  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  but  until  then  no  represen- 
tative of  a  charitable  institution  or  society  had 
come  forward  and  said  that  charity  was  in- 
sufficient. 

"  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated," 
said  Mr.  Macdonald,  "  that  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  if  the  trade  rates  are  only 
paid  to  blind  workers  for  their  products, 
absolute  starvation  would  often  result. 
I  think  our  blind  wage  earners,  who  are 
fighting  life's  battle  so  heavily  handi- 
capped, deserve  State,  recognition  and 
assistance.  I  feel  strongly  that  a  grant  of, 
say,  from  £5  to  £10  a  year,  according  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  should  be  paid  to 
all  blind  incapable  of  earning  the  living 
wage  limit  from  the  National  Exchequer. 
Public  charity  and  philanthropy  have  done 
much  for  the  class  in  the  past,  and  we 
believe  will  do  more  in  the  future,  but  the 
great  problem  of  how  to  maintain  the 
blind  in  active  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment and  to  provide  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence rests  with  Parliament." 


This  was  a  most  daring  statement  to  make 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  events  have  amply  de- 
monstrated Mr.  Macdonald's  prescience.  In- 
stead of  the  £5  or  £10  per  annum  asked  by 
him,  Workshops  for  the  Blind  now  receive  £20 
per  annum  for  each  worker  from  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  another  sum  not  exceeding  £20 
per  annum  from  the  Local  Authority. 

All  his  days  he  has  been  a  strenuous  worker, 
and  he  believes  that  to  secure  peace  of  mind  as 
well  as  bodily  content,  nothing  yields  such 
results  as  work,  always  with  the  proviso  that 
the  work  be  reasonably  remunerative.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  who  is  a  wide  reader  of  good 
literature;  often  quotes  these  lines  from  Pope 
as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  blind  : — 
"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed." 
In   the   paper   already   alluded   to,    read   at 
Edinburgh  in  1905,  he  said  : — 

"  Work  and  more  of  it — the  right  to 
maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability — is  the  de- 
mand of  the  industrious  blind.     The  cry 
of  every  Blind    Institution  is  '  Help  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  by  sending  orders 
for  their  manufactures — a  good  order  is  a 
good  subscription — Wages  are  preferable 
to  Charity.'  " 
Mr.  Macdonald's  manly  bearing  and  genial 
disposition  have  made  not  only  himself,  but  the 
Institution  he  manages,  most  popular  in  Dun- 
dee   and    the    neighbouring    counties.       No 
charitable  institution  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
for  the  efficiency  of  its  work. 

He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  inviting 
visitors  to  Dundee  to  inspect  the  Institution, 
and  in  the  visitors'  book  are  the  autographs  of 
many  distinguished  people. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  visited  Dundee 
in  19 14,  the  royal  procession  passed  the  door 
of  the  Institution,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  should  present  an  address  of 
welcome  and  loyalty  from  the  blind  workers. 
In  the  following  year  the  title  "  Royal  "  was 
conferred  on  the  Institution  in  recognition  of 
this  event. 

Recently  Mr.  Macdonald  was  made  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of  Dundee.  He  is 
Senior  Elder  of  the  McCheyne  United  Free 
Church,  and  was  for  ten  years  its  treasurer. 
He  finds  little  time  to  engage  in  hobbies,  but 
he  enjoys  talking  with  anyone  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  and  is  a  reader  of  Gaelic  literature. 
His  favourite — indeed  his  only — outdoor 
recreation  is  golf. 
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What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
notable  success  in  his  work  for  the  blind  ?  It 
is  due  in  part  to  his  Celtic  temperament.  The 
true  Highlander  may  be  assertive  of  his  own 
rights,  but  he  is  equally  stalwart  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  others.  It  has  been  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's chief  joy  in  life  to  promote  the  claims 
of  the  blind,  and  this  he  has  done  with  remark- 
able pertinacity  and  persuasiveness. 

The  following  opinion,  given  by  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  affords  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Macdonald's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  : — 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Macdonald  with 
close  intimacy  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
having  all  that  time  been  associated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  the  Institution.  '  Some 
men  are  born  great,'  although  many  even  of 
these  fail  to  find  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  but  Mr.  Macdonald  seems 
to  be  a  special  creation  for  his  post.  It  is 
not  easv  to  keep  such  an  Institution 
running  without  friction,  when  there  have 
to  be  satisfied  a  Board  of  Directors,  a 
Ladies'  Committee,  a  Boarding-House 
and  Matron,  a  School  and  Teachers,  Blind 
Workers  of  all  types  in  many  different  oc- 
cupations, the  staff  in  office  and  shop  and 
the  general  public.  The  '  iron  hand,' 
however  thickly  gloved,  would  never  do 
it,  while  the  '  sloppily  '  sympathetic  man 
would  equally  fail,  but  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  notably  succeeded.  Strict  discipline 
is  maintained  in  every  department,  and 
wrong-doers  are  firmly  dealt  with  ;  but 
the  absolute  reasonableness  of  the  man 
has  earned  him  the  high  esteem  of  every- 
one connected  with  the  Institution,  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  the  smallest 
urchin  in  the  school,  or  the  newest  ap- 
prentice in  the  workshop,  and  everything 
goes  smoothly.  I  never  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word,  never  saw  him  in  a  bad 
temper,  and  never  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned save  in  praise. 
"  The  simple  secret  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  he  really  loves  the  work,  regards 
everyone  in  his  charge  as  if  they  were  of 
his  own  family,  and  seeks  so  manifestly 
to  '  do  justly,'  that  he  holds  the  perfect 
confidence  of  young  and  old." 
<=**     <=§~ 

MR.  P.  M.  Evans,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Davis  have  been  appointed  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
BLIND  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

A  casual  visitor,  sauntering  through  the 
Music  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  probably  gains  the 
impression  that  its  one  activity  consists  in 
preparing  transcripts  of  the  music  selected  for 
publication  in  the  Braille  type.  Though  by  no 
means  its  sole  activity,  this  certainly  forms  a 
most  important  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  for  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  the  principal  Braille  music  pub- 
lishing-house in  the  world.  Our  casual  visitor 
has,  however,  probably  overlooked  the  fact 
that  music  publication  represents  but  one  item 
of  the  work  performed  in  this  department. 
Before  discussing  other  features  of  the  work, 
a  few  words  concerning  Braille  music  publica- 
tion may  be  of  interest. 

The  choice  of  music  to  be  put  into  Braille  is 
a  responsible  task  in  which  the  department  is 
assisted  by  a  consultative  committee  composed 
of  well-known  blind  and  sighted  musicians. 
There  are  very  many  publishers  of  inkprint 
music  for  sighted  folk,  each  publishing-house 
specialising  in  its  own  type  of  catalogue,  whilst 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  practic- 
ally the  only  Braille  music  publishing- 
house  capable  of  any  considerable  output 
of  stereotyped  music  in  this  country.  It 
must  needs  cater  for  the  student,  for 
the  professional  musician,  and  for  the 
amateur.  Church  music,  instrumental  music 
of  all  kinds — from  sonatas  to  dance  music — 
text  books  on  the  theory,  practice  and  history 
of  music,  examination  papers,  and  music  set  by 
the  recognised  colleges  of  music  must  find  their 
places  on  the  list.  Often  a  blind  organist  and 
teacher  of  music  has  perforce  to  eke  out  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  playing  at  a  church,  by 
teaching,  or  even  by  playing  at  dances.  The 
music  department  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
simultaneous  application  for  Braille  copies  of 
a  Bach  fugue,  a  Chopin  nocturne,  and  the  latest 
jazz  or  foxtrot,  all  equally  necessary  as  a  means 
of  procuring  the  applicant's  daily  bread. 

Turning  now  from  the  publication  of  Braille 
music,  we  find  members  of  this  department 
engaged  in  answering  enquiries  as  to  blind 
pianoforte-tuners.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
testing  would-be  tuners,  who,  if  they  pass  the 
tests  successfully,  are  duly  certified  by  the  ac- 
credited examiners  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Efforts  are  made  to  place  com- 
petent  men   with   reliable  firms,   and   where 
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possible  to  obtain  factory  experience  for 
students  leaving  school.  Introductions  ef- 
fected by  the  Institute  have  enabled  blind 
tuners  to  build  up  some  excellent  tuning  con- 
nections, more  particularly  in  London  and 
districts. 

In  the  guise  of  a  General  Information  Bureau 
the  department  is  continually  called  upon  to 
answer  queries  as  to  the  range  of  the  music 
catalogue,  the  requirements  of  various  exami- 
ning bodies,  the  choice  of  appropriate  music 
for  various  occasions,  etc.,  etc.  Emergency 
cases  are  often  dealt  with  by  the  preparation 
of  special  hand  embossed  copies  of  music. 

The  "  Braille  Musical  Magazine  "  is  well 
known  by  the  blind  musical  world.  Its  com- 
pilation entails  a  large  amount  of  general 
reading.  The  subjects  dealt  with  embrace  the 
musical  world  and  its  countless  activities,  very 
careful  attention  being  given  to  matters  which 
affect  blind  musicians  and  tuners  striving  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  rapid  development  of 
modern  music  and  musical  instruments. 

Recently  very  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  gain  a  wider  public  recognition  of  the 
blind  composer.  So  great  is  modern  com- 
petition, so  numerous  and  well-equipped  are 
the  competitors,  that  without  the  help  and 
guidance  afforded  by  this  department,  many  of 
the  younger  generation  of  blind  musicians 
would  find  themselves  sadly  handicapped. 
The  practical  sympathy  of  eminent  musicians 
has  been  enlisted  on  behalf  of  their  blind  col- 
leagues. Frequent  letters  are  received  from 
renowned  musicians  asking  for  information 
and  permission  to  include  in  their  programmes 
the  works  of  blind  composers,  whilst  musical 
and  other  journals  are  increasingly  willing  to 
support  their  claims.  Meanwhile  the  needs  of 
the  rank  and  file  are  by  no  means  neglected, 
and  the  humble  teacher,  the  organist  in  his 
remote  village,  the  private  tuner,  and  others 
who  are  endeavouring  to  earn  their  livelihood 
by  music  are  helped  in  every  way,  especial  care 
being  taken  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  up-to- 
date  methods.  A  great  measure  of  help  is 
given  by  means  of  correspondence. 

The  policy  of  the  music  department  may 
briefly  be  summed  up  as  one  which  seeks  to 
keep  the  blind  apace  with  the  sighted  in  every 
essential  matter  concerned  with  the  art,  the 
science,  and  the  practice  of  music,  and  to  bring 
them  as  far  as  possible  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  sighted  members  of  their  calling, 
for  purposes  of  mutual  understanding  and 
assistance. 


DANCING  COMPETITION    FOR 
THE    BLIND 

THE  annual  Dancing  Competition  in  aid 
of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies 
and  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
has,   as    usual,   attracted   a   large   number   of 
entries.       This    year    the    competitors    were 
ranged  in  five  classes,  namely  : — 
{a)  Under  8  years  of  age. 
(b)  From  8  to  12  years. 
(<r)  From  12  to  15  years. 

(d)  From  15  to  18  years. 

(e)  Any  age  over  18  years. 

A  silver  and  a  bronze  medal  are  being  com- 
peted for  in  each  section  and  class,  and  two 
cups  will  also  be  awarded,  one  in  the  junior 
and  one  in  the  senior  classes. 

The  London  preliminaries,  held  at  the 
Armitage  Hall,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  February  22nd,  23rd  and  29th,  pro- 
vided a  very  pretty  spectacle.  The  competi- 
tors— big  and  small — displayed  a  very  high 
level  of  talent,  and  attractive  costumes  lent  an 
air  of  festivity  to  the  gay  scene.  The  London 
semi-finals  were  held  in  the  same  hall  on  March 
22nd  and  29th,  and  the  provincial  semi-finals 
at  Nottingham,  Cardiff,  Brighton,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Birming- 
ham and  Worthing. 

The  final  contest  will  take  place  at  a  West 
End  theatre  during  the  course  of  the  month. 


BOOK   REVIEW 

EYELESS    SIGHT 

By  Jules  Romains  (Louis  Farigoule),  translated  by 
C.  H.  Ogden.     Putnam.     5s. 

IN  this  book  M.  Romains  asserts  that  there 
is  a  sense  of  sight  in  the  human  skin  entirely 
independent  of  the  eyes.  Lying  dormant 
and  unsuspected,  minute  organs  of  vision  in 
the  skin  may  be  developed  into  useful  organs 
of  vision. 

For  some  years  he  has  been  working  at 
countless  experiments  which  he  describes  in 
detail  in  these  pages,  maintaining  that  in  some 
cases  they  have  resulted  in  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  these  rudimentary  eyes. 

Without  practical  experience  of  results  ob- 
tained from  such  experiments,  we  are  unable 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
remains  with  ophthalmic  surgeons  and  physio- 
logists to  investigate  the  claims  put  forward 
by  the  author. 
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MAGAZINES    FOR   THE    BLIND— II 

THE    SCHOOL    MAGAZINE 


F  "  Progress  "  can  claim  to  be  the 
premier  Braille  magazine  for  the 
adult  blind,  few  will  deny  that  the 
"  School  Magazine  "  holds  first 
place  in  the  regard  of  the  juvenile 
blind.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a 
magazine  primarily  intended  and 
designed  for  children  of  school  age, 
although  some  of  its  keenest  readers 
have  long  since  left  behind  them  the 
pleasures   and  terrors   of  the  class 


Usually  each  issue  contains  about  a  dozen 
articles  of  varying  length  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  an  educational  or  recreative  character. 
In  addition  there  is  a  supplement  in  ungraded 
Braille  suitable  for  infant  children  or  those 
whose  proficiency  in  reading  will  not  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  main  part  of  the  magazine. 

The  articles  printed  are  carefully  chosen  for 
their  suitability,  and  are  taken  from  the  prin- 
cipal magazines  and  newspapers.  In  addition, 
there  are  original  contributions  and  often  an 
example  of  the  best  work  of  a  modern  poet  or 
essayist  :  this  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  note 
of  a  descriptive  or  critical  nature. 

The  editor  discourses  on  such  topics  of  the 
hour  as  can  be  said  to  be  of  general  interest, 
and  sometimes  the  editorial  is  used  for  giving 
a  digest  in  a  few  pages  of  a  train  of  events 
which  have  culminated  in  a  great  discovery. 
Some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  have  been  : 
"  Recent  Excavations,"  "  Perils  of  Mining," 
"  The  League  of  Nations,"  and  "  Development 
of  the  Alphabet." 

The  articles  can  roughly  be  classified  into 
geographical,  historical,  nature  lore  and  scien- 
tific. They  are  generally  popularly  written 
and  present  a  fair  range  in  difficulty,  that  is  to 
say,  most  ages  of  school  children  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  at  least  a  few  of  them,  and  some 
all  of  them. 

If  a  vote  were  taken  as  to  what  is  the  most 
popular  feature  of  all,  "  Told  in  Playtime  " 
would  easily  secure  first  place.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  humorous  stories,  jokes  and  conun- 
drums, and  is  now  such  a  feature  that  to  omit 
it  would  bring  dire  consequences  to  the  editor. 
Another  very  popular  item  is  the  competition 
page.  The  competitions  aim  at  giving  all 
types  of  school  children  a  fair  chance.  Some 
take  the  form  of  essays,  original  poems  or 
paraphrase,  but  far  and  away  the  most  popular 


are  those  which  are  concerned  with  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  Blind  children  seem  to 
have  an  extraordinary  gift  for  taking  a  fearsome 
jumble  of  letters  and  sorting  them  out  into 
their  proper  sequence.  Our  latest  competi- 
tion is  to  decide  an  original  cipher. 

Occasionally  handwork  articles  are  inserted, 
and  in  this  the  editor  has  the  co-operation  of 
a  recognised  specialist  in  handwork  for  the 
blind — Mr.  A.  G.  Greenly.  The  instruction 
and  use  of  tools  is  explained,  and  diagrams 
inserted. 

The  volume  always  has  for  its  last  page  a 
"  Glossary  of  Difficult  Words."  This  should 
be  very  useful  for  private  readers  and  for 
teachers  who  make  use  of  the  magazine  for 
classroom  work.  It  contains  most  of  the  diffi- 
cult words  in  the  current  issue,  with  their 
derivation  and  meaning,  the  particular  meaning 
of  the  word  in  its  relation  to  the  context  in  the 
magazine  being  given. 

The  editor  is  always  very  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  criticisms  from  those  who 
make  use  of  the  magazine. 

Most  of  the  blind  schools  subscribe,  gener- 
ally for  sufficient  copies  to  provide  each 
member  of  a  class  with  one. 


HOME    OCCUPATIONS    FOR  THE 
BLIND 

IN  last  month's  issue  we  foretold  a  new 
"  Progress  "  supplement  to  be  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  home  occupations  for  the  blind. 
The  first  of  these  supplements  was  issued  with 
the  March  number  of  "  Progress,"  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  form  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  magazine.  The  first  two  sup- 
plements are  devoted  to  knitting  patterns,  and 
in  future  issues  it  is  hoped  to  include  directions 
for  such  occupations  as  rug-making,  raffia- 
work,  basketry,  etc.,  etc.  Readers  of 
"  Progress  "  have  been  invited  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  inclusion  of  patterns,  etc.,  and 
these  will  be  carried  out  wherever  practicable, 
should  they  be  considered  generally  useful. 

Messrs.  Weldon  and  the  Bestway  Series  have 
very  kindly  consented  to  the  transcription  into 
Braille  of  any  of  their  patterns.  In  every  case 
the  sources  from  which  patterns  are  taken  will 
be  indicated,  in  order  that  sighted  people 
may  be  able  to  obtain  letterpress  copies,  and  so 
help  their  blind  friends. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIONS 


Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read, 
Perth. — At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
there  were  118  names  on  the  register  of  this 
society.  The  sum  of  £144  was  received  in 
subscriptions.  Two  legacies,  totalling  £137, 
are  reported,  of  which  £100  has  been  set  aside 
to  provide  further  books  for  the  library. 
Forty-four  blind  persons  have  been  successful 
in  obtaining  pensions  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act. 


School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  the  Wavertree 
Branch  School  for  Children — -Satisfactory 
progress  in  the  various  activities  carried  on  in 
both  these  schools  is  reported.  In  the  Hardman 
Street  School  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,143 
were  disposed  of.  A  total  sum  of  £1,779  was 
received  in  subscriptions  and  donations. 
Government  grants  totalled  £578  18s.  A 
yearly  allocation  of  £500  is  made  to  this  In- 
stitution by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


North  London  Homes  for  Aged  Blind 
Men  and  Women. — Fourteen  new  resi- 
dents have  been  admitted  during  the  year  to 
these  Homes,  where  constant  applications  for 
admission  are  received.  The  sum  of  £392  was 
received  in  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  a 
grant  of  £1,449  from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
£1,566  was  paid  in  wages  and  health  insurance. 
At  the  Southend  Branch  Home  subscriptions, 
donations  and  the  result  of  a  special  collection 
totalled  £62,  and  a  grant  of  £247  was  received 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  A  legacy  of  £25 
is  also  reported.  Wages  and  health  insurance 
to  the  value  of  £189  were  paid. 


Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Nottingham. — The  annual  re- 
port of  this  Institution,  ending  31st  March, 
1923,  records  one  of  the  most  successful  years 
of  its  existence.  The  number  of  pupils,  work- 
people, and  other  blind  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  Institution  was  136 — the 
largest  number  on  record.  In  addition,  67  old 
pupils  and  71  home  workers  were  visited  and 
assisted.  Sales  in  the  trading  section  and  shop 
produced  the  sum  of  £20,255,  exceeding  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  approximately  £200. 
Wages  paid  to  blind  workers  (including  an 
augmentation  grant  of  £601  from  the  chari- 
table funds  of  the  Institution)  amounted  to 
£3,547,  an  additional  augmentation  of  £2,007 
being  granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  All 
these  figures  represent  very  large  increases  over 
those  of  any  previous  year.  The  sum  of  £1,457 
was  received  in  subscriptions  and  donations. 
Legacies  to  the  value  of  £833  are  acknow- 
ledged. Approximately  4,000  visits  were  paid 
by  home  teachers  to  the  blind  in  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire. 


Preston  Industrial  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  Home  for  Blind  Children. 
On  March  31st  last  there  were  28  adults  in  the 
workshops  and  46  boys  and  girls  resident 
in  the  homes  of  this  Institution.  The  Trade 
Department  reports  a  satisfactory  year,  con- 
sidering the  general  trade  depression.  The  sum 
of  £178  was  received  from  subscriptions,  and 
£594  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  totalled  £863.  Sales  to  the 
value  of  £1,884  were  effected.  The  home 
visitor  has  made  1,352  calls  to  blind  persons 
in  their  own  homes. 


Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — This 
Institution  reports  that  during  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1923,  there  were  543  blind  persons 
on  their  register.  Of  these  93  blind  workers 
are  employed  at  the  Institution  Workshops. 
Wages  and  supplementary  allowances  to  the 
value  of  £7,680  were  paid  to  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  workers,  288  blind  persons  were  given 
financial  assistance,  and  £689  was  paid  in 
pensions,  relief,  etc.,  to  blind  persons.  Sales 
to  the  value  of  £17,577  were  effected.  Sub- 
scriptions, donations  and  legacies  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £1,368.  Grants  to  the  value  of 
£1,741  were  received  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  a  grant  of  £2,500  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  February  67  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (38  men  and  29  women).  Thirty-two 
gifts  were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £68  5s.  6d. 
The  amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£107  14s.  od.  ;  in  relief,  £315  us.  od.  ;  and 
in  relief  administered  by  branches. 
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OBITUARY 

Mr.  H.  S.  WEEDON 


WE  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Weedon,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades  Blind  Aid  Committee,  in  his  56th  year. 
Mr.  Weedon  served 
with  the  Green  How- 
ards during  the  Egypt- 
ian War,  and  after- 
wards worked  for 
thirty-two  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  where  he  was 
a  linotype  operator  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
Like  that  of  so  many 
other  men  and  women, 
Mr.  Weedon's  interest 
in  the  blind  was  first 
aroused  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  relatives 
— a  nephew — had  un- 
fortunatelv  lost  his 
sight.  Through  coming 
into  contact  with 
another  blind  ex-printer 
on  the  staff  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund, 
Mr.  Weedon's  nephew 
found  employment  in 
rhe  same  way.  To 
show  his  appreciation, 
Mr.  Weedon  and  some 

of  his  friends  in  the  printing  trade  arranged 
to  make  a  special  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 


The  Late  Mr.  H.  S.  Weedon 


This  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Weedon  called 
together  a  large  and  representative  committee 
to  carry  on^the'work,  and  in  eighteen  months 
this  committee^raised  no  less  than  £2,500. 

We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  work  will  be 
continued  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee, 
although  everyone  who 
knew  him  recognises 
that  Mr.  Weedon's  loss 
is  irreparable.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary 
force  of  character,  and 
his  great  energy  and 
contagious  enthusiasm 
enabled  him  to  over- 
come anv  obstacles  and 
to  secure  the  end  for 
which  he  was  striving. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a 
splendid  memory  of 
friendship  and  service, 
and  by  his  death  the 
whole  of  the  blind 
community  have  lost  a 
steadfast  and  generous 
friend.  The  funeral  at 
Nunhead  was  attended 
by  many  members  of 
his  committee,  and  the 
National  Institute  and 
Fund    were    officially 


the    Greater 
represented. 


London 


COLLEGE    OF  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

THOSE  wishing  to  sit  for  the  forthcoming 
School  Teachers'  Examination  or  the 
Home  Teacheis'  Examination  should  obtain  a 
form  of  application  from  the  Hon.  Registrar 
of  the  College,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


SEVERAL  reductions  have  been  effected 
in  the  prices  of  appliances  for  the  blind 
obtainable  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London. 
Copies  of  the  Revised  Apparatus  Catalogue 
may  be  obtained  on  application.  The  re- 
ductions indicated  in  the  catalogue  take  effect 
as  from  April  1st. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

THE  President  of  the  Library,  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  has  graciously  consented  to  dis- 
tribute the  prizes  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competition 
at  the  Library,  18  Tufton  St.,  S.W.,  on 
Saturday,  April  26th. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  have 
kindly  consented  to  judge  those  readers  who 
qualify  to  compete  in  the  finals. 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  year's  con- 
test will  be  a  competition  between  the  winners 
in  Class  A  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their 
names  before  April  14th. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Secretary. 
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NOTES    FROM   BRANCH   SECRETARIES 


Western  Branch. — R.  J.  Peacock,  a  well- 
known  collector  in  Bristol  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  received 
a  communication  from  the  War  Office  inform- 
ing him  that  as  a  reward  for  long  and  highly 
meritorious  services  in  the  Army  he  has 
been  awarded  an  annuity  of  £10.  Mr.  Peacock 
put  in  37  years'  military  service,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879,  during 
which  he  was  specially  recommended  for  good 
service,  and  in  the  first  Boer  war  of  188 1.  He 
served  in  the  Oxford  Regiment,  and  on  the 
Staff  as  sergeant-major,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Bristol  Rifles,  now  the  4th  Gloucesters,  as 
sergeant  and  colour-sergeant.  He  has  made 
his  home  in  Bristol  for  the  last  30  years. 

North-Eastern  Branch. — A  most  suc- 
cessful the  dansant  took  place  last 
month  at  the  Town  Hall,  Durham,  on  behalf 
of  this  branch.  The  arrangements  were  in  the 
able  hands  of  Madame  Blanche  Newcombe 
(Mrs.  Edward  Pace)  assisted  by  a  willing  band 
of  helpers.  Among  the  attractions  was  a 
demonstration  of  modern  ballroom  dancing  by 
Miss  Doris  Lazenby  and  partner,  and  excellent 
music  was  provided  by  Tilley's  band  from 
Newcastle.  An  interesting  feature  was  a  sale 
of  work,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Blind 
Institution  from  Sunderland,  and  held  in  the 
Mayor's  chamber  ;  a  variety  of  exhibits, 
baskets,  cushions,  etc.,  made  by  the  blind 
workers  was  on  view,  in  addition  to  a  quantity 
of  literature,  and  demonstrations  of  work  by 
a  blind  instructor  were  greatly  appreciated. 

During  the  afternoon  an  interesting  letter 
was  read  out  from  Mr.  Joshua  Ritson,  M.P.  for 
the  division,  who  regretted  his  inability  to  be 
present.  He  warmly  commended  the  effort 
being  made  that  afternoon  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  This  was  an  object,  he  wrote,  which 
soared  above  political  strife,  and  called  for 
united  action  and  for  service  of  the  highest  kind. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  George  Jackson, 
of  Sunderland,  representing  the  Sunderland 
and  County  of  Durham  Institution,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wrigglesworth,  secretary  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  of  the  North-Eastern  area. 
<^> 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. — 
On  February  20th  an  enjoyable  little 
dance  was  held  in  the  King's  Hall,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  organised  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  supported 


by  the  secretaries  and  certain  members  of  the 
Kensington  and  Hammersmith  Circles  of 
"  Helpers  of  the  Blind."  The  Mayoress  of 
Hammersmith,  as  president  of  the  latter  circle, 
presented  the  prizes  in  a  Blues  Competition, 
and  made  an  appeal  for  helpers  on  Geranium 
Day,  which  met  with  a  good  response. 
Madame  Nicholls,  secretary  for  Hammersmith, 
brought  with  her  a  fine  cake,  given  by  Messrs. 
J.  Lyons  for  a  guessing  competition,  and  a  pipe 
as  a  gentleman's  prize  ;  the  charming  bouquet 
for  the  mayoress  was  the  gift  of  Messrs. 
Palmer's  Stores. 

Another  strong  Circle  of  "  Helpers  of  the 
Blind  "  was  successfully  formed  at  Woolwich 
on  the  evening  of  February  26th.  The  Mayor 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
several  of  the  councillors,  the  clergy  and  other 
leading  residents.  The  meeting  was  followed 
by  an  entertainment  to  which  Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan  contributed  an  enjoyable  organ  solo  and 
songs,  in  addition  to  other  musical  items  by 
students  of  the  Blackheath  School  of  Music 
and  the  warmly-applauded  programme  given 
by  the  children  of  Miss  Florrie  Lewis's  Pierrot 
Troupe. 

A  reunion  of  the  Cricklewood  Circle  took 
place  the  following  day  in  St.  Gabriel's  Hall, 
by  invitation  of  their  president,  the  Rev.  Noel 
Gill,  and  the  committee.  Mr.  Preece  was  the 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Fund.  An  enjoyable 
concert  programme  was  given  by  members  of 
the  blind  concert  party,  assisted  by  the  pupils 
of  Miss  Gracie  Cone,  who  gave  an  excellent 
display  of  dancing. 

On  February  29th  a  well-attended  "  Gera- 
nium Day  "  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church,  Chelsea.  The 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  made 
a  delightful  chairman,  and  was  supported  by 
many  influential  people.  Ladies  of  the  social 
and  theatrical  committees  present  included 
Miss  Cardonnel  Lawson  and  Miss  Eva  Moore, 
who  also  contributed  to  the  entertainment. 
Miss  Bella  Modiano  and  Mr.  Wilden  Knight, 
with  the  children  of  the  Mayfair  School  of 
Dancing,  rounded  off  a  very  enjoyable  pro- 
gramme. 

The  annual  "  Geranium  Day  "  meeting  on 
March  7th  attracted  a  large  number  of  helpers, 
the  Armitage  Hall  being  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  Marchioness  Townshend  acted 
as  deputy  of  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee, Lady  Terrington,  M.P.,  who  was  unable 
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to  be  present  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenza and  bronchitis.  Captain  E.  B.  B. 
Towse,  V.C.,  who  was  the  principal  speaker, 
proposed  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to 
Lady  Terrington,  wishing  her  a  speedy  re- 
covery. Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  Marchioness,  at  her  request  ;  she  herself 
added  a  most  moving  appeal,  urging  those  who 
had  promised  to  help  to  work  more  enthu- 
siastically, and  those  who  had  not  yet  promised 
to  give  that  pledge  without  delay,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  aid  was  given  to  a  good 
cause.  Among  others  present  on  the  platform 
were  Major  A.  W.  M.  Atthill,  M.V.O.,  O.B.E., 
Lady  O'Dwyer  of  the  Barclay  Workshops,  to- 
gether with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Findlay,  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
"  Geranium  Day  "  Depot,  Mr.  Osmond  Blyth 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Workshops, 
who  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Towse,  Mrs.  Towse,  Mrs.  Dodd,  on  behalf  of 
the  Borough  of  Lewisham,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
of  East  Finchley.  Secretaries  and  leading 
"  Helpers  of  the  Blind  "  also  on  the  platform 
were  Mrs.  Garrett  (Kensington),  Mr.  A. 
Lawrie  Craig  (Chiswick),  Mr.  W.  H.  Head 
(Streatham).  Also  among  the  audience  were 
noted  Mrs.  Preece,  who  is  organising  Hornsey 
again,  three  ladies  representing  the  Deptford 
Borough  Charities  Committee,  Miss  Christie- 
Miller  of  Weybridge,  and  many  others  who 
have  proved  their  friendship  for  the  Fund  by 
hard  work.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Ealing  and  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Richmond  had  hoped  to  attend,  but  were  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment.  Altogether  a  very 
successful  meeting,  which  should  do  much  to 
forward  the  organisation  of  "  Geranium  Day." 
Concerts  at  Southall,  Grays,  East  Finchley, 
Northwood,  West  Kensington  and  Highbury 
have  also  helped  on  the  good  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  April  26th. 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  a  limited  number  of  Waltham 
watches  for  sale  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — 

£4  7s.  6d.  reduced  to  £3  10s.  od. 
£5  5s.  od.  reduced  to  £4  5s.  od. 
£6  7s.  6d.  reduced  to  £5  5s.  od. 

These  cannot  be  repeated  when  the  present 
stock  is  exhausted. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION'S 

RECOGNITION    OF    BLIND 

SCHOOL  OF   MASSAGE 

THE  Massage  School  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  recog- 
nised under  the  Board  of  Education  (Training 
of  Blind  Students  Higher  Education)  regula- 
tions for  the  training  in  Massage,  Medical 
Gymnastics  and  Medical  Electricity. 

One  of  the  conditions,  subject  to  which 
recognition  is  granted  by  the  above,  is  that  all 
blind  students  shall  be  prepared  so  as  to  work 
when  qualified  under  the  direction  of  medical 
practitioners,  and  not  on  their  own  initiative. 

There  are  at  present  ten  blind  students  in 
training  in  the  Institute's  School  of  Massage, 
and  they  are  being  prepared  for  the  recognised 
examinations  by  a  qualified  blind  staff.  All 
students  from  this  school  qualify  by  taking  the 
Massage  Examination  of  the  Chartered  Society 
of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  will  shortly 
be  appointed  to  lecture  to  the  blind  students 
on  the  important  subject  of  Modern  Ortho- 
paedics. 

=5<=>       <=§« 

THE  REV.  H.  G.  ROSEDALE,  secretary 
of  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  Copford,  Essex. 
Mr.  Rosedale  was  Warden  of  the  Given- Wilson 
Institute,  Plaistow,  E.,  from  19 10  till  19 14,  and 
had  previously  held  vicarages  at  St.  Peter's, 
Kensington,  and  Middleton,  Norfolk. 


ANSWERS  TO  "INTELLECT 
SHARPENERS  " 

My  Train.     30  miles  per  hour. 

The  Hens.  Cissie  32  (sold  at  5/-  each)  ; 
Nellie  40  (sold  at  4/-  each). 

Tree  Problem.     25  feet. 

Cigars.     Mr.  Crookes. 

The  Bicycle.     10  miles. 

Foot  Race.     Crookes,  by  44  yards. 

Kite  Problem.     280  yards. 

Clown's  Hat.     5  feet. 

The  Schoolboy.     6  inches. 

The  Donkey  Cart.  As  this  problem  is 
appearing  in  the  "  Intellect  Sharpeners  " 
Competition  published  in  the  Braille  monthly 
journal,  "  The  Tribune,"  the  answer  will  be 
given  next  month,  when  it  is  hoped  to  give 
further  "  Sharpeners." 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

By  BEN  PURSE 


ERHAPS  one  of  the   most  interes- 
ting  social   problems    of    modern 
of    attempting    to 


H    times    is    that 
better  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
of  the    British   Tsles.       There   are 
about   47,000   sightless   people    in 

*  m-  the  community,  of  whom  only  a 
X^or  comparatively  small  number  may 
~^^y»^     be  said   to  be   usefully    and    remu- 

-!y        ncratively    employed.      It     would 

be    foolish,    however,     to    assume 

that  on  this  account  a  case  is  proved  of  neglect 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  community 
to  the  needs  of  these  people.  The  voluntary 
system,  with  all  its  limitations  and  defects,  has 
certainly  accomplished  a  great  deal.  It  was  not 
until  about  1850  that  the  idea  occurred  to  philan- 
thropists that  blind  folk  could  be  taught  in 
such  a  general  way  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  contributing  anything  substantial  towards 
their  own  maintenance.  This  conception  was 
one  of  very  gradual  growth,  but  when  once 
the  idea  took  root  real  progress  was  speedily 
made. 

Prior  to  1850  the  Institution  was  regarded 
as  a  Home  or  Asylum  for  these  people.  It  was 
only  when  the  idea  occurred  to  certain  philan- 
thropists that  it  was  immoral  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  large  numbers  of 
handicapped  folk  so  to  regard  them,  that  they 
were  induced  to  take  another  point  of  view. 
Clearly  it  was  wrong  that  they  should  be  herded 
together  in  institutions  or  asylums,  and  given 
no  occupation  either  for  their  hands  or  for 
their  brains,  being  simply  fed  and  clothed,  with 
little  or  no  conception  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  being  imparted  to  them. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  a  new  conception 
enter  into  their  calculations. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  felt  that  at  least  they 
ought  to  engage  in  light  handicrafts  with  a  view 
to  making  their  lives  more  tolerable  in  the 
various  institutions.  By  degrees  this  concep- 
tion was  enlarged,  and  it  was  conceded  that 
their  labour  might  be  more  generally  useful  in 
producing  the  things  of  household  use  required 
by  the  various  institutions  and  associations. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1870  that  anything 
like  a  reasonable  quantity  of  goods  was  manu- 
factured by  the  blind  and  offered  in  a  casual  or 
perfunctory  way  for  sale.     By  degrees,  how- 


ever, the  idea  grew  that  given  reasonable  op- 
portunities of  instruction,  it  might  be  made 
feasible  for  them  to  earn  something  in  the  form 
of  wages,  and  to  live  under  similar  conditions 
with  other  men  and  women  provided  the  phil- 
anthropic institutions  would  supplement  their 
earnings. 

Slowly  this  conception  grew  and  took  defi- 
nite shape,  and  about  the  year  1883  we  find  a 
Conference  of  Managers  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  discussing  various  industrial  problems 
associated  with  the  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind  community.  Workshops  com- 
menced to  spring  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  wages  paid  were  miserably 
inadequate  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  those 
who  were  so  employed. 

It  eventually  became  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  community  to  hold  a 
government  inquiry,  whose  report  was  pre- 
sented in  the  year  1889.  The  document  in 
question  made  certain  definite  recommenda- 
tions in  respect  of  training  and  employment. 
These  recommendations  were  important 
enough  at  the  time,  though  the  reading  of  them 
to-day  would  suggest  that  even  at  the  period 
under  review  the  situation  was  a  very  elemen- 
tary one. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  and  impor- 
tant recommendation  dealt  with  educational 
matters,  for  it  was  urged  that  the  government 
should  bring  in  a  bill  making  the  education  of 
the  blind  compulsory.  In  1890  such  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  Scotland,  and  two  years  later 
was  made  obligatory  in  England  and  Wales. 
Even  to-day  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Ireland 
as  compulsory  education  for  the  blind — that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  statute  which  definitely 
places  the  obligation  upon  the  State  and  upon 
the  local  authorities.  With  the  advent,  how- 
ever, of  compulsory  education,  the  problem  of 
future  employment  commenced  to  take  more 
definite  shape,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  more  tangible  results  would  ensue.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  State  and  local  authorities 
would  not  continue  to  provide  educational 
facilities  without  taking  the  logical  course  of 
securing  the  practical  results  accruing  from 
such  education  by  insisting  upon  industrial 
and  professional  training  with  subsequent 
employment. 
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By  the  year  1896  most  of  the  great  centres  of 
industry  throughout  the  country  had  work- 
shops for  the  blind.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
were  small,  but  we  had  by  the  very  existence 
of  such  establishments  recognised  the  necessity 
for  definite  work  being  undertaken,  and  during 
the  last  25  years  we  have  been  building  sub- 
stantially upon  the  foundations  then  laid.  In 
1899  it  was  apparent  to  the  blind  workers  of 
the  country  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
must  prepare  to  combine  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests,  and  a  trade  union  was  formed. 
This  gave  rise  to  other  demands  being  put 
forth  in  respect  of  the  technical  education  and 
employment  of  the  blind  being  ultimately  ac- 
cepted as  definite  responsibilities  by  the  State. 
Various  conferences  of  officials  and  workers 
were  held  from  1902  onwards,  and  finally,  as 
the  result  of  a  strenuous  agitation,  the  govern- 
ment decided  in  19 14  to  appoint  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  with  terms  of  reference  both  wide  and 
comprehensive.  This  committee  continued  its 
labours  until  19 17,  when  a  report  was  issued. 
Later,  the  government  introduced  a  bill,  sub- 
sequently to  be  known  as  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  which  definitely  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  technical  education,  employment  and 
maintenance  of  the  blind  upon  the  local 
authorities.  Section  1  of  this  Act  provides 
for  the  application  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  to  sightless  persons  over  50  years  of  age. 
The  second  section  of  the  Act  seeks  to  authorise 
the  local  authorities  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  and  section  3  requires  that  all  insti- 
tutions, societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
shall  be  registered  before  they  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  public  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions. It  is  too  early  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  proportion  of  the  blind  will 
be  likely  to  be  permanently  employed.  Suffi- 
cient data  is  available,  however,  to  show  that, 
even  under  the  best  conditions  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, we  cannot  hope  to  employ  permanently 
anything  like  a  high  percentage  of  the  blind 
population  of  the  country.  So  many  of  them 
suffer  from  additional  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities which  preclude  them  from  a  life  of 
industry  that  they  must  continue  to  be  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  State  and  the  local  authorities. 
.  The  number  of  unemployables  includes  those 
above  70  years  of  age,  viz.,  998.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  between  50  and  70  is  1,814, 
and  many  of  these  must  be  unemployable 
owing  to  age  and  infirmity. 

Age  incidence  is  16  per  cent,  within  a  year 


of  birth  and  14  per  cent,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  birth. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  most  illuminating, 
and  indicate  that  the  problem  is,  after  all,  within 
compassable  dimensions. 

At  the  present  time  in  England  and  Wales 
about  2,000  blind  persons  are  employed  in 
workshops.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  if 
a  strict  efficiency  and  productivity  test  were  in- 
stituted, not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  this 
number  would  rank  as  workers  capable  of 
substantially  contributing  to  their  own  main- 
tenance. The  fact  that  in  every  large  institution 
throughout  the  country  means  are  taken  to 
augment  substantially  the  earnings  of  those 
who  are  so  employed,  proves  conclusively  that 
they  cannot  by  their  own  unaided  earnings  ob- 
tain sufficient  money  weekly  to  provide  for 
their  needs.  In  London,  for  example,  about 
680  workers  are  employed  in  the  industrial  in- 
stitutions. The  government  grant  provides 
at  the  rate  of  7/9  per  week  for  each  worker. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  a  fund  is  being  raised  annually  to 
assist  the  various  employment  agencies,  and 
recently  the  efforts  made  have  secured  a  sum 
which  yields  about  6/-  per  head  per  week  for 
these  industrial  workers.  Generally  speaking, 
a  scale  of  augmentation  of  wages  is  in  opera- 
tion which  provides  a  sum  of  15/-  per  week  for 
all  workers  whose  earnings  are  10/-  per  week 
or  less,  but  it  is  purely  a  voluntary  effort,  and 
it  requires  enormous  exertions  to  maintain  the 
present  standard  of  subsidies. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary  for 
officials  of  the  various  institutions  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  other  branches  of  industry  capable  of 
being  practised  by  the  blind,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  industries  which  have  heretofore  been 
conducted  are  not  necessarily  the  best  branches 
of  trade  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  There  is  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  more  cannot  be  done 
to  employ  the  blind  in  ordinary  factories  and 
workshops,  and  we  are  convinced  that  sooner 
or  later  developments  must  be  attempted  along 
this  line.  In  Germany  the  experiments  have 
met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success, 
particularly  in  the  industries  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  even  there,  however,  the 
same  wages  can  be  earned  by  the  blind  as  those 
secured  by  sighted  labour,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to'  suggest  that  a  much  higher  productive 
power  can  be  developed  than  is  possible  in  the 
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occupations  that  are  now  being  practised. 
There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  situation  in  this  country  and  the 
position  obtaining  in  Germany.  Here  employ- 
ment is  only  possible  as  a  result  of  the  goodwill 
either  of  the  private  employer  or  of  philan- 
thropists. In  Germany,  under  the  Disablement 
Law — and  such  an  arrangement  of  course  pro- 
vides for  the  blind — every  employer  is  required 
to  take  a  quota  of  disablement.  We  are  a  long 
way  removed,  however,  from  that  attitude  of 
mind  which  will  compel  employers  to  take  a 
similar  course  in  this  country.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  obligations  devolving  upon  local 
authorities  will  sooner  or  later  force  the  hand 
of  the  State,  and  that  we  shall  see  a  develop- 
ment of  responsibility  on  quite  other  lines  than 
those  which  have  previously  been  followed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  employed 
sightless  persons  continues  steadily  to  grow, 
though  one  would  like  to  see  the  pace  acceler- 
ated to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  say  with 
truth  that  no  sightless  man  in  the  community 
who  requires  employment  need  be  without 
useful  work  whereby  he  could  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  local  authorities  now 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  street  begging  and 
they  should  hasten  to  do  so. 

Some  gauge  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  is  revealed  by  the  following  figures  : — 
Blind    persons    in    England    and 

Wales 36,639 

The  total  number   of  blind  per- 
sons    employed,    inclusive     of 
those  engaged  in  workshops  .  .      8,246 
The  total  number  on  December 
31st,  1923,  in  receipt  of  pensions 
under   the   Blind  Persons    Act, 
1920        .  .  .  .  . .  . .    10,486 

(93  per  cent,  of  whom  were  in 
receipt    of    the    full    Treasury 
grant) 
There   are,    however,    some     12,430    blind 
persons  between  50  and  70  years  of  age.    The 
difference  between   10,486  and    12,430   is  ac- 
counted   for    by    those    blind    persons    who 
are    in     residence    in     poor-law    and     other 
public  institutions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  59  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  are  unemployable  owing  in  part  to  age 
incidence  and  to  the  fact  that  many  suffer  from 
additional  physical  and  mental  disabilities. 

We  are  giving  below  the  latest  figures  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  with  regard  to 
Scotland  : — ■ 


Number  of  blind  in  Scotland 


5,138 


Number  of  children         ..  ..  370 

Between  the  ages  of  17  and  50  1,946 

Number  of  employed       ..  ..  1,360 

Living  on  their  own  incomes  .  .  278 

In  poor-law  institutions  .  .  .  .  260 

Returned  as  unemployable  .  .  2,800 
Claim  to  be  capable  of  industrial 

training              .  .           .  .  .  .  201 

ON  the  invitation  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  a  very 
successful  gathering  took  place  in  the  Armi- 
tage  Hall  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  March 
18th.  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E., 
was  in  the  chair.  A  full  account  will  be  given 
in  our  next  issue. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

IX— BLIND   WORKERS  AND  THE   COMBINATION    LAWS 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  The  fundamental  equation  of  the  orthodox  political  economist  is 
that  the  value  of  everything  is  proportionate  to  the  cost." 

Professor  Leacoc^. 


O  far  it  has  been  our  business  to  trace 
in  some  detail  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  voluntary  system 
of  charity  as  it  applies  to  the  edu- 
i  ~"  4fM  cation,  employment  and  mainten- 
|  •VT]  ance  of  the  blind. 
R.  /«■  ^  ^as  been  indicated  that  spon- 
pT^y'1  J  taneous  personal  actions  culminated 
MmH  m  definite  responsibilities  being 
Pi^^^J  undertaken  by  aggregations  of 
**  individuals  forming  themselves 
into  societies.  Thus  by  gradual  processes 
there  has  been  evolved  a  definite  organisation, 
not  by  any  means  perfect,  susceptible  to  change, 
containing  those  elements  which  make  for 
elasticity  and  progressive  development. 

In  the  evolutionary  processes  through  which 
the  system  has  passed,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
least  desirable  factors  have  been  steadily  but 
surely  eliminated,  until  we  have  arrived  at  a 
condition  when  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  affirm 
that  all  problems  with  which  the  agencies  for 
the  blind  are  confronted  in  this  country  are 
being  subjected  to  scientific  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  men  and  women  who  are  really  ex- 
perts in  the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

It  is  tolerably  true  to  say  that  philanthropists 
and  social  reformers  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
recognise  the  truth  of  the  Jefferson  axiom  that 
"  all  men  have  an  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty  and   the   pursuit   of  happiness."      But 


that  assumption  is,  of  necessity,  based  upon 
the  consideration  that  in  like  degree  all  men 
are  capable  of  contributing  to  society  a  capa- 
city that  is  denominated  at  ioo  per  cent. 
Those  who  are  less  capable  of  participating  in 
the  battle  of  life  and  who  are  thus  prevented 
from  giving  an  exact  economic  return  for  the  ser- 
vices they  themselves  derive,  cannot,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  demand  the  same  com- 
plete standard  of  life  as  those  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  value  for  value.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  such  a  standard  should  be  con- 
ceded to  them,  but  they  do  not  possess  the 
same  bargaining  power  as  the  man  or  woman 
whose  activities  are  unfettered  by  any  kind  of 
physical  handicap. 

This  consideration  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  relative  value  of  the  laws  of  com- 
bination as  they  concern  the  sighted  and  blind 
trade  unionist. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our 
narrative  when  we  may  appropriately  discuss 
some  of  those  difficult  economic  problems 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  affairs, 
not  merely  of  the  sightless  worker,  but  also  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  organisations 
which  in  his  case  are  the  only  available  employ- 
ment agencies. 

We  make  bold  to  say  that  neither  in  the  ab- 
stract nor  yet  in  the  concrete  senses  are  the 
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methods  and  practices'of  trade  unionist  organi- 
sations strictly  applicable  to  the  blind  com- 
munity. In  a  very  restricted  degree — yes,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  that."  The  instrument 
of  the  strike  as  employed  by  blind  workers  can 
have  but  a  negligible  effect  upon  production 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  invoked  at  all,  and  this 
weapon,  therefore,  which  is  wielded  by  large 
combinations  of  workers,  cannot  be  made  to 
operate  with  serious  consequences,  either  to  the 
employer  or  to  the  purchasing  or  consuming 
public. 

If  bona-fide  grievances  are  said  to  exist,  the 
withdrawal  or  cessation  of  our  labour  can,  at 
the  best,  only  possess  propaganda  value.  It  is 
calculated  to  incense  the  public  against  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  bad 
conditions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  such 
withdrawal  of  labour  can  have  any  real  econ- 
omic effect.  For  the  number  employed  by  any 
one  agency  or  group  of  agencies  is  so  small  as 
to  be  entirely  negligible  in  the  sphere  of  pro- 
duction. It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  only  legitimate  use  we  can  make  of  any 
bargaining  power  we  may  possess  is  expressed 
when  we  have  secured  the  current  piece-work 
prices  in  the  industries  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Any  sums  derivable  over  and  beyond 
that  standard  are  essentially  the  expressions  of 
good-will  exercised  by  benevolent  agencies  on 
our  behalf.  In  other  words,  such  conditions 
are  not  the  expressions  of  economic  value,  and 
cannot  be  legitimately  a  charge  upon  industry. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  strike  for  a  minimum  wage 
when  that  minimum  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  true  economic  value  is  to  strain  to  their 
utmost  limits  the  positive  functions  of  trade 
unionism.  It  is  right  and  reasonable  to  argue 
for  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  handicapped 
people  than  can  be  conceded  by  mere  economic 
values,  but  to  seek  to  abuse  a  voluntary  agency, 
or  to  imagine  that  you  can  hold  up  to  ransom 
a  whole  community  because  the  spirit  of 
generosity  is  not  exercised  so  freely  as  is  dic- 
tated by  an  ideal,  is  attempting  to  force  the 
pace  outside  the  premises  of  reason,  and  is, 
accordingly,  predestined  to  meet  with  failure. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  affirmed,  in 
discussions  associated  with  the  interests  of 
blind  workers,  that  it  is  not  charity  they  re- 
quire so  much  as  it  is  a  sense  of  justice  that 
should  permeate  the  community.  It  is  held 
that  this  justice  is  best  expressed  by  securing 
conditions  under  which  regular  employment 


will  be  available  and  decent  remuneration 
secured. 

However  commonplace  the  foregoing 
observations  may  seem  to  be,  and  however 
improperly  their  intrinsic  worth  may  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  use  such  phrases,  the 
sentences,  nevertheless,  express,  with  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  reservations,  the  correct 
attitude  of  mind  which  should  be  adopted 
towards  the  great  problems  before  us. 

If  we  clearly  examine  the  premises  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  known  to  us,  it  will  be  at 
once  apparent  that  this  view-point  without 
the  qualifications  of  which  we  speak  represents 
nothing  but  the  merest  platitude.  The  under- 
lying principle,  however,  is  not  essentially  un- 
reasonable. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  our  conception 
of  the  functions  of  voluntary  charity  more 
closely,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
relationship  in  which  we  stand  in  the  world  of 
industry.  We  can  best  do  this  by  keeping  in 
mind  the  formula  which  we  have  elsewhere 
recorded,  namely,  "  that  having  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  average  blind  worker  and  to 
the  character  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  he  cannot  by  his  own  unaided  efforts 
earn  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
daily  sustenance." 

Submitting  average  capacity  to  such  a  test,  it 
is  doubtful  even  if  the  industrial  worker  can 
generally  achieve  so  much,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  argument,  we  will  assume  that  it  cor- 
rectly visualises  the  present  position. 

We  are  surely  justified,  therefore,  in  assu- 
ming the  correctness  of  our  formula  in  making 
the  submission  that  some  form  of  charity  must 
be  available  to  make  good  any  legitimate  de- 
ficiencies that  may  arise  in  the  matter  of  en- 
abling individuals  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  devolving  upon  them.  Every 
added  responsibility  increases  this  demand 
upon  the  common  stock  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  to  make  good  such  leakages,  the  act 
of  charity,  benevolence,  philanthropy,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  term  it,  is  perforce  invoked. 

If  such  charity  means  the  requisition  of  an 
act  of  helpfulness  or  liberality  to  the  poor  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  must 
carry  with  it  a  much  wider  interpretation  in 
the  economic  sense ;  because,  if  gifts  in  kind 
are  to  be  bestowed  upon  individuals  by  reason 
of  their  inability  to  produce  these  things  for 
themselves  or  to  provide  the  equivalent  in  the 
form  of  service,  then  exactions  are  imposed 
upon  the  community  which  represent  a  tax  for 
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the  maintenance  of  an  individual  or,  it  may  be, 
a  number  of  individuals. 

If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  laws  gover- 
ning wealth  production,  it  will  at  once  be 
apparent  that  any  individual  claiming  the  rank 
of  citizenship  must  either  be  a  wealth-producer 
or  an  instrument  or  agency  whose  functions 
are  directed  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  he  is  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship, he  must  not  only  be  able  by  his  own  pro- 
ductive activities  to  earn  sufficient  for  his 
personal  needs,  but  be  capable  also  of  so  func- 
tioning as  to  secure  sucn  a  margin  of  wealth  as 
to  enable  him  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him.  As  we  have 
said  elsewhere  :  "  Every  citizen  who  fails  to 
comply  with  these  salient  conditions  imposes 
a  toll  upon  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  if 
society  permits  him  to  exist,  it  does  so  purely 
as  an  act  of  charity  or  of  good- will,  or  because 
of  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  State,  or 
because  of  potential  services  which  society  is 
.  justified  in  anticipating  from  him  in  the  future." 

It  is  obvious  from  recent  happenings  that 
some  of  our  friends  will  not  find  this  process 
of  reasoning  quite  to  their  taste,  for  they  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  voluntary  institutions  have 
vast  reserves  at  their  disposal  upon  which  they 
can  draw  for  pecuniary  aid  regardless  of  the 
contribution  they  make  to  industry. 

That  this  is  a  fallacy  is  recognised  by  all  who 
have  any  real  knowledge  of  administrative 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  fact  is  so 
very  patent  that  in  this  work-a-day  world  you 
either  have  to  exist  upon  the  results  of  your 
own  energies,  or  else,  in  order  to  live,  you  must 
impose  a  toll  upon  other  men's  labour.  This 
latter  consideration  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
when  we  are  discussing  the  problems  which 
beset  us  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind.  We 
repeat  with  emphasis,  then,  that  if  the  sightless 
industrial  worker  had  exclusively  to  rely  upon 
his  bare  capacity  for  production  and  the  wages 
that  are  conditioned  entirely  as  a  result  of  such 
capacity,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  a  very 
hard  time.  Even  the  most  uncompromising 
supporter  of  voluntaryism  is  not  so  foolish  as 
to  expect  the  blind  worker  to  exist  under  such 
conditions  to-day.  Indeed,  is  it  not  because  of 
the  fact  that  supplementary  aid  is  available  that 
industrial  conditions  to-day  are  what  we  find 
them  to  be  ? 

It  is  conceded  by  all  and  sundry,  without 
reservation,  that  the  standard  of  life  at  present 
obtaining  ought  to  be  improved.     No  useful 


purpose  is  served,  however,  by  misleading  the 
general  public  and  enunciating  the  view  that 
the  sightless  industrial  worker  can,  under  any 
condition  of  organised  commercial  activity  or 
enterprise,  win  for  himself  such  a  standard  of 
life  as  is  desirable  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
unaided  productive  capacity. 

It  is  equally  fallacious  to  assume  that  any 
margin  of  profit  can  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labour  of  the  blind.  The  cost  of 
supervision  minimises  any  profit  that  might 
otherwise  be  obtained,  whilst  the  realisable 
production  is  generally  at  such  a  low  level  as 
to  render  such  profits  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination. 

One  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly 
distasteful  to  be  regarded  as  a  recipient  of 
charity,  but  we  can  do  very  much  ourselves  to 
remove,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  stigma 
associated  with  this  objection  by  encouraging 
efficiency  and  stimulating  production.  The 
greater  our  activities  in  the  future  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  efficient  industrial  training,  the 
less  need  will  there  be  to  rely  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  benevolence.  In  proportion  as  the 
industrial  worker  becomes  efficient  and  speedy, 
in  like  proportion  will  the  necessity  for 
organised  charity  be  minimised. 

We  think,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
it  will  ever  be  possible  wholly  to  dispense  with 
some  form  of  philanthropic  effort,  for  whether 
the  act  of  benevolence  emanates  from  private 
individuals,  from  the  voluntary  institutions, 
from  the  municipalities,  or  from  the  State,  it 
is  not  rendered  less  an  act  of  charity  because  of 
the  medium  employed  for  its  administration, 
and,  therefore,  our  conclusion  is,  that  while  we 
are  justified  in  striving  to  make  every  member 
of  the  blind  community  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  always  be  necessary  to  make  good 
his  handicap  by  the  provision  of  those  material 
things  which  his  labour  value  fails  to  secure 
for  him,  and  the  very  fact  that  you  are  perforce 
called  upon  to  make  such  provision,  we  repeat, 
invokes  an  act  of  charity  or  benevolence  which 
it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  repudiate. 

Though  we  have  no  desire  to  labour  the 
main  contentions  here  stated,  it  is  important 
that  our  exact  position  should  be  properly 
understood.  We,  therefore,  propose,  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  somewhat  tedious,  to 
further  amplify  the  opinions  expressed  above 
by  supplying  an  illustration  which  we  have 
used  in  a  similar  connection  in  a  previously 
published  essay. 
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"  '  A  '  is  a  sightless  industrial  worker  of 
average  capacity.  By  his  industry  he  is 
able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  our 
formula  :  that  is,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he 
can  give  such  labour  value  as  yields  to  him  in 
the  form  of  real  wages  an  amount  sufficient  to 
secure  a  minimum  standard  of  subsistence." 
Improving  his  knowledge  by  workshop  ex- 
perience, he  becomes  a  better  equipped  artisan, 
and  his  productivity  is  accelerated,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  him  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  his  own  personal  requirements. 
Eventually,  however,  our  workman  marries, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  perhaps  because  of  the 
fact  that  his  partner  is  also  a  wage  earner,  his 
economic  status  is  correspondingly  improved 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  joint  income  is  avail- 
able. But  this  only  continues  for  a  period,  and 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  but  a  temporary 
condition.  In  course  of  time,  the  woman  is  no 
longer  a  wage  earner  and  becomes  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  her  husband  for  sub- 
sistence. This,  in  itself,  is  an  additional 
responsibility,  and  depletes  the  workman's 
purchasing  power.  Not  only  so,  however, 
but  every  added  burden  brings  into  play  other 
and  additional  factors  which  militate  against 
his  standard  of  life.  The  children  born  of  such 
an  union  contribute  to  the  general  lowering 
of  the  standard,  and  impose  greater  anxieties 
upon  the  bread-winner.  Thus  the  process 
results  in  reducing  the  economic  status  of  the 
family  to  a  level  where  life  becomes  well-nigh 
intolerable. 

This  submission  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  no  additional  help  is  forthcoming  to 
the  individual  apart  from  his  own  economic 
worth. 

In  the  past  these  conditions  have  been  only 
too  numerous.  Possibly  they  exist  to-day  in 
a  somewhat  modified  form,  but  the  essential 
difference  to  be  remembered  is  this — that 
whereas  formerly  the  scantiest  piece-work 
conditions  prevailed,  to-day  there  is  no  em- 
ployment agency  in  the  British  Isles  which 
does  not  pay  much  higher  rates  than  those 
originally  prevailing,  along  with  the  recog- 
nition that  they  must  also  provide  supplemen- 
tary help. 

"  A  "  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  substan- 
tial help  which  his  circumstances  warrant,  but 
he  possesses  statutory  rights  under  which  he 
can  claim  assistance,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  realise  that  the  conception 
of  his  need  is  recognised,  and  that  efforts — 
almost  titanic  efforts — are  being  made  to  bring 


to  him  and  to  the  class  he  typifies  the  succour 
which  everyone  recognises  ought  to  be  avail- 
able. 

The  principle  of  active  help  and  co-opera- 
tion is  at  work  in  every  decent  agency  through- 
out the  country,  and  will  find  its  fulfilment  only 
as  we  are  determined  to  give  the  maximum 
degree  of  value  for  the  maximum  degree  of 
service. 

Thus  the  final  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  as  a  result  of  our  process  of 
reasoning  is,  that  in  the  sphere  of  industrial 
employment  the  earnings  of  blind  workers 
must  be  considerably  augmented  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  a  rational  existence. 

We  need  to  be  more  considerate  in  the 
language  we  employ  towards  them,  there  being 
no  necessity  perpetually  to  be  reminding  them 
that  they  are  the  recipients  of  charity.  This, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  the  kindliest  method 
of  conveying  to  them  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  of  the  same  economic  value  as  other  men. 
The  instuments  of  benevolence  must  be  made 
to  yield  to  them  an  agreed  amount,  either  in 
money  or  kind,  represented  by  an  assessment 
of  their  incapacity.  In  like  manner,  however, 
the  workman  must  be  equally  disposed  in 
return  for  that  which  he  receives  to  give  to 
the  employment  agency  the  highest  comple- 
ment of  his  productive  power.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  must  strive  to  attain  a  creditable  standard 
of  efficiency,  that  his  products  may  compare 
favourably  with  the  quality  of  other  com- 
modities offered  for  sale  in  the  competitive 
arena.  Inferiority  in  workmanship  and  sloth- 
fulness   in  production   are  inexcusable. 

*%>      <=&> 

RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO   THE  MASSAGE 

LIBRARY 

Psychology  and  Morals,  by  J.  A.  Hadfield.  M.A.,  M.B. 

in  3  vols. 
POCKET   EDITIONS. 

Hand,  The,  by  P.  Jenner  Verrall,  F.R.C.S. 

Physical  Exercises  in  Modern  Medicine  (C.S.M.M.G.  1924), 
by  Sir  William  Milligan,  M.D. 

Physical  Treatment,  by  Dr.  James  B.  Mennell,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Repair  in  the  Upper  Limb  (from  "  After  Treatment  of 
Wounds  and  Injuries  "),  by  R.  C.  Elmslie,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
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THE  final  contest  in  the  Dancing  Competi- 
tion in  aid  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for 
Blind  Babies  and  the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind  took  place  at  the  Aldwych 
Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  April  15.  Owing  to 
extreme  pressure  on  oui  space  we  are  obliged 
to  withhold  publishing  the  results  until  our 
next  issue. 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

II— MR.    EDWARD    ELLIS   ALLEN 

Our  second  biography  is  that  of  Mr.  "Edward  Ellis  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Allen's  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  deservedly  so,  for  he  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  every  phase  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  To  know  him  is  to  esteem  him 
highly. — Editor. 


DWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN,  third  Di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Schoo)  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  was  born  in  1861  near 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
being  descended  from  Puritan  an- 
cestors who  came  over  from  Eng- 
land in  1639.  With  the  exception 
of  two  boyhood  years  spent  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  grew 
up    in    the    open    country,  where 

through  physical  work 

and  play  he  developed 

sturdy  health    and   the 

practical  fondness  for 
.animals  and  plants  and 

all  nature,  which,  with 

athletic  sports  and  read- 
ing, have  always  fur- 
nished   his    diversions. 

His  mother  came  from 

a  family  of  physicians, 

and,    thinking   he    too 

might    like    doctoring, 

he  majored  while  at  the 

university     in    natural 

history,  and  had  actually 

finished  a  year   in  the 

study  of  medicine  when 

ci  rcumstances    called 

him  to  seek  a  position  to 

teach.    This  experience 

dete rmined    his    life- 

work.      His  father  and 

five  of  his  Allen  uncles 

and    aunts    had    been 

"born  teachers,"  and  he 

too  has  lived  to  say  with  Bacon,  "  Happy  are 

those  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations." 
It  was  by  mere  chance  that  he  began  his 

teaching  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  London. 

However,  the  work  and  the  place  fascinated 

him,  and  neither  medicine  nor  other  teaching 

drew  him  away  from  the  blind.     Though  he 

had  grown  up  within  ten  miles  of  the  Perkins 

Institution  and  had  heard  much  of  it  and  Dr. 

Howe,  he  had  never  visited  it  and  really  knew 

next  to  nothing  of  blind  people.    But  the  royal 
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introduction  to  them  the  College  gave  him 
qualified  all  his  subsequent  labours  in  their  be- 
half. When  he  left  London  after  three  years 
of  instructing  select  blind  youth  in  literature, 
swimming,  Latin,  skating,  physics  and  physio- 
logy, cycling  and  putting  the  shot,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  become  principal  instructor  in  the 
boys'  department  of  the  large  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, then  located  at  South  Boston.  In  that 
position  he  remained  two  years  when,  just  as 
he  had  turned  29,  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution at  Philadelphia. 
This  school,  like  the 
Perkins,  was  a  pioneer 
in  America,  and,  like  it, 
is  private  in  manage- 
ment. It  was  situated 
on  a  city  lot  in  large  but 
plain  old  buildings  con- 
structed on  the  con- 
gregate plan.  The 
managers  being  pecu- 
liarly interested  to  re- 
build elsewhere,  Mr. 
Allen  within  a  few  years 
made  them  eager  to  do 
so.  And  he  supplied 
them  with  the  so-called 
"  owner's  requirements 
to  the  architect,"  which 
were  accepted  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  beautiful 
and  practical  structures, 
built  after  the  Spanish 
Mission  style,  in  the 
nearby  suburb  of 
Overbrook.  The  physical  and  the  aesthetic 
alike — two  of  his  fundamental  requirements 
for  body  building  and  spirit  nurture — there 
received  ample  consideration  ;  and  in  a  few 
short  years  the  school  had  shot  ahead  in  effi- 
ciency. Why  not  ?  Pride  in  and  loyalty  to  some- 
thing unquestionably  worth  while  simply  domi- 
minated  the  situation.  The  atmosphere  had 
become  inspirational.  This  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  to  have  a  "  field  officer  "  to  travel 
in  behalf  of  new  and  old  pupils,  and  to  have  an 
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athletic  field  and  a  swimming  pool,  j  At  pre- 
sent that  American  school  for  the  blind  which 
has  neither  of  the  two  latter  is  the  exception. 
For  all  now  concede  that  hopefulness  is  a  state 
of  mind  dependent  on  physical  vitality. 

Overbrook  became  the  cynosure  of  neigh- 
bouring eyes.  Other  schools  soon  began  to 
"  leave  the  old  shell  for  the  new  "  when,  in 
1907,  Mr.  Anagnos,  second  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  having  died,  a  committee 
of  the  trustees  came  on  to  Philadelphia  to 
invite  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been  away  16  years, 
to  return  to  Boston  and  become  their  Director, 
assuring  him  that  they  too  wished  to  rebuild, 
and  convincing  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
for  the  blind  of  his  native  State  what  he  had 
done  for  those  of  Pennsylvania.  His  accep- 
tance meant  not  alone  the  sacrifice  of  a  well- 
earned  leisure  to  make  certain  studies  of  the 
blind,  which  he  had  been  fitting  himself  to  do 
while  his  beard  was  still  black,  but  also  the 
resumption  of  the  enormous  labour  and  re- 
sponsibility of  reconstructing  another  insti- 
tution. However,  within  five  years  he  had 
studied  the  whole  problem  anew,  visited 
Europe  for  fresh  ideas,  supplied  the  "  require- 
ments "  for  a  residential  school  for  400  pupils, 
teachers  and  other  helpers,  seen  the  new  plant 
made  ready  and  moved  into  it  together  with 
all  the  fine  personnel  and  accumulated  equip- 
ment and  treasures  of  the  old  one. 

The  new  Perkins,  no  whit  larger  than  the 
old,  is  constructed  rather  more  ideally  through- 
out and  not  on  any  scheme  of  his  own,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  physical  and  beautiful,  but 
according  to  the  cottage  family  plan  of  his 
predecessors,  again  illustrating  Mr.  Allen's 
conviction,  first  taken  from  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell, that  handicapped  youth  in  order  to  become 
capable  of  making  good  in  the  world  must  have 
every  reasonable  chance  to  be  better  prepared, 
not  only  in  physique  and  spirit,  but  in  training 
and  personality,  than  those  others  with  whom 
they  would  compete.  He  strives,  then,  to 
inspire  his  pupils  alike  with  push  and  pluck 
and  with  loyalty  to  the  best  that  is  in  them,  to 
their  school  and  to  the  blind  as  a  group.  And 
so  having  laboured  to  bring  his  student  body 
up  to  exhibition  pitch,  he  attracts  the  public  to 
be  convinced  through  seeing  and  hearing  that 
blind  people  want  to  be  assets  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  can  be  if  people  will  only  do  their  part 
and  help  them  to  help  themselves.  The  allure- 
ment of  the  Perkins  grounds  with  its  Tudor 
Gothic  houses  grouped  like  the  college  closes 
of  England  ;  the  living  in  many-  roomed,  small 


but  complete  families,  whose  every  member 
contributes  to  the  daily  housework  ;  the  im- 
planting of  the  idea  that  if  one  would  be  used 
one  must  be  useful  ;  the  general  participation 
in  responsibilities  required  ;  the  practice  of 
thriving  through  thrift ;  the  pursuit  of  the 
Graces  as  well  as  of  the  Muses  ;  the  inspiration 
to  character  and  purpose  by  familiar  associa- 
tion with  the  teacher  and  the  taught — all  these 
influences  have  a  double  object  :  the  sociali- 
sation of  the  pupils  and  the  conversion  of  the 
public. 

This  school  of  the  practical  ideals  which 
have  underlain  the  three  administrations  is 
now  located  near  Boston,  an  educational  and 
musical  centre.  The  purpose  of  its  lofty  tower 
is  not  to  be  an  architectural  feature  merely,  but 
rather  to  stand  as  an  appeal  to  public  curiosity. 
And  the  public  responds  by  coming  in  crowds. 
Professors  of  seven  nearby  colleges  and  univer- 
sities already  utilise  the  institution  for  labora- 
tory and  field  work  for  their  students  of 
sociology  and  social  ethics.  Obviously  the 
advantage  is  mutual. 

Mr.  Allen  has  not  only  helped  to  induce  the 
neighbouring  Graduate  School  of  Education 
of  Harvard  University  to  sponsor  an  extension 
course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  a  unique 
thing,  but  is  himself  its  conductor.  This  course 
can  be,  and  is,  made  academic  and  systematic 
from  the  fact  that  the  Perkins  Institution  owns 
rich  collections  of  blindiana — books  and  other 
literature  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  an 
historical  museum  of  casts,  pictures  and  ap- 
pliances for  amusement  and  instruction.  All 
the  resources  of  the  institution,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  of  this  course  ;  and  while  these  are 
not  yet  many,  they  come  from  far  and  near, 
even  foreign  countries.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  certification  of  more  and  more 
people  the  present  limited  desire  for  the  special 
preparation  of  teachers  will  grow  into  a  de- 
mand throughout  America,  as  it  has  in  England, 
and  that  through  this  means  the  status  of  the 
work  will  be  lifted,  and  along  with  it  the  status 
of  the  blind  also. 

Mr.  Allen  has  this  further  vision  :  Since  the 
movement  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  eyesight  is  progressing  with 
amazing  strides  in  all  advanced  communities, 
of  which  Massachusetts  is  but  one,  he  foresees 
a  time  not  far  distant  when  his  pupil  body  will 
diminish  alike  in  numbers  and  capacity,  and  so 
no  longer  justify  the  exceptional  provisions 
existing  at  Watertown  for  the  inspiration  and 
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training  of  the  blind  youth  of  New  England. 
Therefore  he  is  appealing  for  scholarship  funds 
with  which  to  bring  to  these  opportunities  such 
exceptional  blind  students  as  happen  to  need 
more  than  thev  can  get  at  their  home  schools, 
many  of  which  are  now  located  in  small  towns 
where,  for  example,  no  professional  music  ever 
goes.  Unless  Perkins  can  draw  students  from 
outside  New  England,  it  is  bound  to  dwindle 
with  the  rest.  He  would  have  it  one  of  the 
regional  schools  surviving. 

It  is  a  conviction  of  Mr.  Allen's  that  blind- 
ness in  itself  and  alone  need  be  little  handicap 
to  useful  and  profitable  place  in  the  world. 
He  therefore  expects  every  diplomaed  graduate 
of  his  high  school,  every  one  of  his  certificated 
tuners  and  teachers,  to  keep  out  of  the  special 
subsidised  shop ;  and,  offering  him  as  he  does 
every  reasonable  aid  to  bring  this  about,  he  is 
measurably  successful.  The  Perkins  alumni 
and  alumnae  are  large  and  strong  bodies  of 
which  the  trustees  and  faculty  are  naturally 
proud. 

Mr.  Allen  has  made  many  professional  visits 
at  home  and  abroad,  belongs  to  all  his  national 
and  local  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  blind, 
has  been  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  for  many  years 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Blind  of  his  own  State. 
His  reports,  Government  bulletins,  published 
studies  and  other  writings  on  phases  of  his 
calling,  though  individually  short,  have  been 
numerous  and  well  received.  He  brought 
home  from  England  in  1909  the  idea  of  re- 
moving semi-sighted  pupils  from  the  institu- 
tion and  of  having  centres  for  them  in  the 
public  schools,  and  he  actively  promoted  the 
opening  in  191 3  of  the  Boston  Pioneer  class. 
He  is  conversant  with  the  education  of  deaf 
and  of  feeble-minded  children.  He  is  now  in 
good  health  and,  while  his  beard  is  no  longer 
black,  is  enjoying  his  thirty-eighth  consecutive 
year  of  labours  for  the  blind.  In  all  these  years 
his  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  where 
he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  boards  of 
trustees  and  the  co-operation  of  his  many  able 
assistants.  He  knows  very  well  that  without 
either  of  these  and  the  resources  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  others,  he  could  not  have  done  much 
in  a  field  of  service  so  difficult  as  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  for  social  and  industrial 
competency. 

The  estimate  and  valour  of  a  man  consist 
in  the  heart  and  in  the  will ;  there  his  true 
honour  lies.  Montaigne. 
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AMERICAN     FOUNDATION 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSE 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  contemplating  a  six  weeks'  Summer 
School  course  for  home  teachers.  This  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  one  of  the  New 
York  universities.  The  instructors  will  be 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  others. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  course  falls  under 
two    headings — theoretical    training    and    in- 
dustrial training.     It  is  proposed  to  give  ap- 
proximately 60  one-hour  lectures  on  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  kindred  topics  in  the  social 
field.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  some  2  5  half-days  of  instruction  in  such 
industrial  training  as  sewing-machine  opera- 
tion, chair-caning,  reed  basketry,  and  so  forth.  -</r 
/"The   cost   of  the   course   will   be   apprcJxl^ 
/mately  $30.00  for  tuition,   $i4.o.o©for  board, 
/  and  1 5 0.00  for  readers  and' guides,  making 
I    total  of  $2©&oo.   -Tius  sum  does  not  include  / 
V  railway  transportation  to  and  from  New  York/ 
NCity.        ^oo  7 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  under- 
taking should  communicate  with  Mr.  R.  B. 
Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Hartford 
Building,  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
City. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIAL  CLUB  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

THIS  club  reports  a  total  number  of  104 
members  and  associates.  During  the 
year  ended  December  31st,  1923,  many 
pleasant  social  evenings  have  been  enjoyed  in 
the  club-room.  Whist-drives  and  tourna- 
ments, dominoes  and  draughts  competitions 
have  proved  popular  forms  of  amusement. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  Parks  Com- 
mittee have  placed  a  suitable  piece  of  land  at 
the  disposal  of  the  club,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
games  will  be  extensively  played  here  during 
the  summer. 


THE  After-Ca  re  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  report  that  during 
March  5  5  new  cases  came  under  their  care  (34 
men  and  2 1  women) .  Thirty  gifts  were  provided 
at  a  cost  of  £73  13s.  6d.  The  amount  expended 
in  training  fees  was  £50  7s.  5d.  ;  in  relief, 
£308  19s.  id.  ;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches,  £92  19s.  od. 
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GREATER    LONDON    FUND   FOR 
THE   BLIND 

PREPARATION  for  "Geranium  Day" 
involved  a  number  of  meetings  and  lec- 
tures at  which  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  was  the 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Fund  ;  at  the  Social 
and  Literary  Institute,  Highgate,  on  March  4th, 
at  Twickenham  on  March  nth,  and  at  East 
Dulwich,  Chiswick  and  Brentford  during  the 
first  week  in  April,  new  workers  were 
found  for  the  Fund  which  should  ensure  a 
successful  collection  in  each  of  these  areas. 
Concerts  at  Erith,  Acton  and  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at  which  an  appeal  was 
made  by  Mr.  Preece,  also  contributed  towards 
the  advertisement  of  "  Geranium  Day." 

The  Judging  and  Exhibition  of  the  Poster 
Designs  submitted  by  art  students  in  compe- 
tition, to  obtain  a  good  design  for  advertising 
"  Geranium  Day,"  was  held  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  March  17th.  Thirty 
art  schools  were  represented,  and  the  judging 
committee  consisted  of  Captain  G.  Holme, 
editor  of  "  The  Studio,"  Mr.  G.  E.  Studdy, 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  Mr.  Alfred  Leete,  Mr. 
W.  Pett  Ridge,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Mrs. 
Cory  (Winifred  Graham)  who,  as  a  practical 
worker  on  "  Geranium  Day,"  appealed  to  the 
art  schools  for  help.  In  addition  to  the  cash 
prizes  four  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded, 
and  a  special  prize  given  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Rowney,  Ltd. 

Enjoyable  dances  in  connection  with  the 
London  Regiment  were  held  in  Chelsea  on 
March  8th,  and  City  Road  on  March  22nd  ; 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Circle 
was  followed  by  a  charming  little  dance  in  aid 
of  a  local  blind  boy. 

The  Concert  Party  provided  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  annual  tea  of  the  Indigent  Blind 
at  Bow  on  March  20th,  and  an  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece. 

On  March  18th,  a  most  enjoyable  social 
gathering  of  the  staff  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  was  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall.  The 
invitation  was  for  6.30  p.m.,  and  the  tables 
had  been  ingeniously  arranged  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  guests  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  friendly  character  of  the 
evening.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Captain 
E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  CLE.,  the  Rev.  St. 
Clair  Hill,  Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  the  Rev.  A.  Lombardini, 
Major  Atthill,  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  Mr.  F.  Stainsby, 
and  other  members  of  the  staff.   The  Chairman, 


who  was  received  with  hearty  applause,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  it  gave  him  personally  to 
occupy  that  position,  and  to  convey  to  the 
staff  of  the  Fund  the  thanks  of  the  Standing 
Committee  for  all  their  hard  work  and  the 
substantial  sum  of  money  raised  annually  to 
help  carry  on  the  great  work  done  for  the 
civilian  blind  by  the  London  Institutions.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Kitchin,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Williams  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  found  himself  in  a  somewhat 
trying  position,  as  he  was  asked  to  speak  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Sutcliffe  had  contributed 
a  most  amusing  imitation  of  his  chief,  when 
they  were  both  members  of  the  N.I.B.  travel- 
ling staff  in  the  north. 

A  delightful  programme  was  provided  by 
Miss  Bella  Modiano,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  Mr. 
Rushton  O'Dell,  Mr.  Wilden  Knight  of  the 
Blind  Concert  Party,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mabel  Parham  and  Miss  Nightingale ;  and 
banjo  duets  were  contributed  by  Sergt.-Major 
Davie  and  a  friend. 

Supper  was  followed  by  light  refreshments 
as  the  evening  wore  on  ;  and  it  was  well  after 
ten  when,  those  responsible  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  having  been  thanked,  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  was  heartily  sung,  and  the  guests 
reluctantly  prepared  to  end  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

«=§=>      <=5» 

THE  following  letter  was  received  by  Mr. 
King  Cummings,  Western  branch  secre- 
tary, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  from  a 
gentleman  in  appreciation  of  the  Stainsby- 
Berridge  machine  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Cummings, — It  is  only  right 
that  I  should  write  you  one  of  the  first 
letters  with  the  Braille  typewriter  you  so 
kindly  helped  me  to  get. 

It  is  one  of  the  latest  pattern,  making  a 
larger,  clearer  dot  than  the  one  I  had  lent 
me  to  try. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  this 
and  the  old  hand-writing  board.  One  is 
a  labour,  the  other  a  pleasure.  Anyone 
able  to  read  Braille  should  be  able  to 
write  quite  well  after  an  hour's  practice 
with  one  of  these  machines.  They  would 
certainly  be  more  in  general  use  if  they 
were  better  known. 
With  kind  regards. 


"  He  only  is  educated  who  is  of  use  to  his 
fellow-men." 
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THE    BLIND    IN    OTHER   LANDS 


AUSTRIA 


N  response  to  enquiries  relative  to 
the  blind  of  Austria,  Mr.  Ignaz 
Krieger  has  sent  the  following 
facts  : — 

The  Republic  of  Austria  is  com- 
posed of  six  provinces,  each  having 
self-government.  Together  they 
elect  the  National  Assembly,  named 
"  Bundesrat."  Of  a  total  population 
of  six-and-a-half  millions,  there  are 
5,359  blind  persons — 2,773  males 
and  2,386  females.  There  are  nine  training 
institutions  for  the  blind,  of  which  six  are 
maintained  by  their  respective  provinces,  two 
by  private  contributions,  and  one  by  the  State. 
There  are  also  two  primary  institutions  for 
blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years. 

The  State  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  to  the  ex- 
tent of  requiring  them  to  attend  specified  blind 
schools.     It  merely  stipulates  that  the  blind 


child  must  be  taught  and  cared  for  somehow 
and  somewhere.  All  the  schools  for  the  blind 
are  for  resident  scholars  only,  pupils  entering 
from  the  ages  of  eight  to  eighteen.  There  are 
ten  homes  for  the  blind,  where  the  residents 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  trades  or  professions, 
their  work  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  The  homes  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  by  grants  from 
societies  and  municipalities.  Five  societies  for 
the  blind  have  combined  to  form  a  federation, 
under  which  all  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
have  been  combined  into  a  central  workshop 
with  a  central  warehouse  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  raw  material.  A  society  has  been  formed 
which  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  blind,  one  of  its  activities  including  the 
publication  of  a  letterpress  magazine. 

There  are  some  400  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  are  mostly  provided  for  by  the 
societies  dealing  with  disabled  ex-service  men 


ITALY 


IMPORTANT  news  concerning  the  blind 
of  Italy  is  contained  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  "  Corriere  dei  Ciechi."  The  decree  re- 
ferring to  compulsory  education  of  the  blind 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  in 
December,  several  modifications  being  made 
in  the  scheme  as  proposed  by  the  commission. 
Royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the  law  trans- 
ferring those  institutions  whose  activities  are 
mainly  educational  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education. 

On    December    27th,    the    Commission   to 
supervise  the  National  Braille  Printing-House 


held  its  first  meeting.    The  printing-house  will 
be  formally  opened  in  the  spring. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Institutions  a  sum  of  money  was  voted 
in  favour  of  the  experiment  which  is  being 
undertaken  in  Sardinia  for  the  agricultural 
training  of  blind  youths.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
give  one  thousand  lire  towards  the  funds  of  an 
exhibition  of  Women's  Arts  and  Crafts  now 
being  organised  by  the  Italian  National  Union 
of  the  Blind  on  behalf  of  blind  women. 


INDIA 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Light  to  the 
Blind  "  we  read  that  there  are  in  British 
India  73,000  blind  and  deaf-mute  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The 
number  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  all  India  is 
eleven,  and  there  are  thirteen  schools  for  deaf- 
mutes.  The  attendance  at  these  institutions  is 
only  1,183. 

The  schools  all  provide  practical  training, 
such    as    basket-making,    mat-weaving,    and 


music  for  the  blind,  tailoring  and  carpentry  for 
the  deaf-mutes.  It  is  reported  from  Bombay 
that  many  of  the  blind  musicians  are  employed 
as  instructors  in  private  houses.  Some  blind 
Muhammadans  memorise  the  Koran  and  are 
employed  as  Koran  instructors  in  maktabs  or 
mua^ins  in  mosques.  But  the  number  of  blind 
persons  who  earn  their  own  living  in  India  is 
small. 
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MASSAGE    DEPARTMENT    OF   THE 
NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

1.-THE   TRAINING    OF   BLIND    STUDENTS 

by    PERCY  L.    WAY 

Principal  of  the  Massage  School,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  late  Chairman,  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseun  ;  Member  of  Council  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical 
Gymnastics. 

TMr.  Way  passed  the  Massage  Examination  of  the  C.S.M.M.G.,  taking  a  first  with  distinction  on 
the  pass  Ust  in  all  England,  in  competition  with  300  sighted  candidates.  He  was  also  first  with 
distinction  in  the  Medical  Gymnastics  Examination,  in  competition  with  sighted  candidates.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  trained  all  b'inded  soldiers  from  St.  Dunstan's  who  went  in  for  this  pro- 
fession. He  is  also  a  brilliant  musician,  and  holds  the  much-coveted  fellowship  diploma  of  the 
R.  CO.— Editor.] 

the  training  of  the  blind  in  Massage,  Medical 
Gymnastics  and  Medical  Electricity,  and 
equipped  a  fine  school  in  the  new  building  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  London. 

Blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  in  this 
country  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of 
success  in  their  profession  and  have  already 
gained  recognition  from  medical  men  gener- 
ally. Very  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
matter  of  selection  of  blind  persons  for  this 
profession,  and  only  those  who  are 

(a)  physically  fit ; 

(b)  of  good  appearance  ; 

(c)  of  good  education 
are  accepted  for  training.     The  fullest  investi- 
gation with  regard  to  each  applicant  is  made, 
and  a  detailed  medical  report  and  certificate  is 
required  from  each  applicant. 

Blind  students  trained  by  the  National  In- 
stitute are  prepared  for  the  examination  of  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical 
Gymnastics.  This  is  the  highest  examining 
body  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  special  course 
of  training  and  examination  in  Medical  Elec- 
tricity has  been  arranged  for  blind  students, 
and  a  certificate  is  granted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  by  Dr. 
Murray  Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Dr. 
Levick's  certificate  is  recognised  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  blind  persons  in  this  subject  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  the  National  Massage 
and  Electrical  Treatment  Society  and  the 
London  County  Council. 

The  School  consists  of  a  lecture  room,  gym- 
nasium, bath  and  dressing  rooms.  The  gym- 
nasium is  used  for  practical  work  in  Massage 
and  Medical  Electricity,  and  contains  plinths 
(special  model  designed  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute) and  apparatus  for  Medical  Gymnastics, 
consisting  of  ribstalls,  peg  post,  vertical  poles, 


F  the  many  professions  in  which  the 
blind  have  qualified  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  few  have  proved  so 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  capabili- 
ties   as    that    of  Massage.      Their 
.qHl    acute  tactile  sense  and  intuition,  in 
§»     conjunction  with  the  self-possession 
P*|^S^i     which  is  gained  by  the  blind  man  or 
woman  through  the  particular  diffi- 
culties which  he  or  she  must  needs 
overcome,  tend  to  make  their  efforts 
in  connection  with  this  career  both  lasting  and 
successful. 

Sir  Robert  Jones,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  the  famous 
orthopedic  surgeon,  recently  testified  on  two 
occasions  to  the  excellence  of  the  blind 
masseurs'  work.  The  fact  that  the  blind 
were  peculiarly  suited  to  become  masseurs 
was  now,  he  stated,  a  commonplace  to 
all  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
supervising  their  work.  They  acquired  in 
certain  sympathetic  directions  a  deftness  and 
delicacy  of  touch  not  often  found  in  the 
ordinary  masseur — they  worked  by  insight 
and  that  curious  compensation  of  nature  by 
which,  where  one  faculty  was  weakened, 
another  was  made  strong.  On  another  oc- 
casion Sir  Robert  said  :  "  I  consider  the  blind 
the  best  masseurs,  their  tactile  sense  being 
more  acute." 

This  fact  was  recognised  as  long  as  30  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher  Little,  M.B., 
M.R.C.P.,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
most  highly  respected  of  all  the  teachers  of 
Massage  in  this  country.  He  made  a  special 
point  of  training  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses, 
and  his  pupils  were  practising  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  before  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  came 
to  an  end  in  the  summer  of  1914.  At  his  death 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  took  up 
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balance  beam,  stationary  cycle,  and  combined 
rowing  machine  and  arm  and  leg  exerciser. 
The  apparatus  in  the  Medical  Electricity  De- 
partment consists  of  Schnee  baths,  radiant  heat 
lamp,  high  frequency  machine,  mechanical  vi- 
brator, and  galvanic  and  faradic  batteries.  The 
galvanic  batteries  are  fitted  with  a  galvano- 
meter (patented  by  Capt.  Fraser,  formerly  Chair- 
man of  the  Inventions  and  Research  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  the  use 
of  blind  operators),  which  is  specially  adapted 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  gauge  the  exact  amount 
of  current  passing  into  the  patient  under  treat- 
ment. The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with 
articulated  skeletons,  one  of  which  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  the  way  in  which  each 
joint  may  become  dislocated.  There  is  also  a 
complete  model  of  the  human  body,  one  special 
feature  of  which  is  that  on  the  left  side  all  the 
superficial  structures  have  been  removed  in 
order  that  students  may  examine  the  deep 
structures.  The  internal  organs  can  all  be 
detached  from  one  another  and  taken  out  of 
the  model  for  examination.  There  are  also 
other  models,  showing  the  heart  and  big  blood 
vessels,  the  heart  and  lungs,  etc.  There  are 
several  complete  sets  of  disarticulated  bones. 
In  addition,  various  raised  diagrams  have  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  students  during  lectures, 
showing  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  various 
forms  of  heart  disease. 

In  order  to  sit  for  the  examination  of  the 
Chartered  Society,  blind  students  must  strictly 
adhere  to  a  time  table,  covering  12  months' 
training  in  Massage  (which  includes  practical 
work  under  supervision  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  for  men  students  and  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  for  women  students),  three  months 
in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  a  further  three 
months  in  Medical  Electricity.  The  course  of 
training  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat 
lengthy,  lasting  as  it  does  for  18  months,  but 
Massage  is  not  a  simple  subject  to  master,  and 
a  shorter  period  would  be  quite  inadequate. 

First,  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
must  be  acquired.  The  student  begins  by 
tackling  the  numerous  bones  which  form  the 
framework  on  which  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body  are  built  up.  When  he  has  mastered 
their  names,  positions,  bony  prominences,  de- 
pressions, surfaces  and  borders,  and  the  many 
muscles  and  ligaments  attached  to  them,  he 
passes  on  to  the  study  of  the  joints,  the  various 
movements  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  the 
ligamentous   bands   which  keep  in  place  the 


bones  forming  them.  He  then  studies  the 
muscles  which  move  these  joints,  learning  ex- 
actly where  they  are  fastened  to  the  bones, 
and  what  movements  they  will  perform  by 
their  contraction.  Then  follows  the  study  of 
the  blood  vessels  which  nourish  these  muscles 
and  the  nerves  which  put  them  into  action. 
Then  he  must  attack  the  internal  organs,  under- 
stand their  structure,  position  and  peculiar  use 
to  the  body.  When  all  this  has  been  mastered, 
he  passes  on  to  the  study  of  the  various  diseases 
which  may  be  treated  by  massage,  and  the 
various  movements  appropriate  for  their  indi- 
vidual treatment.  All  this  time  he  has  been 
learning  and  practising  the  somewhat  numerous 
massage  movements,  the  acquisition  of  which 
demands  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance. 

During  training,  students  have  free  access 
to  the  Massage  Library,  a  special  library  of 
massage  literature  in  embossed  type,  which 
enables  them  to  keep  abreast  with  modern 
thought  and  practice.  The  library  at  present 
contains  some  185  works  (numbering  693 
volumes),  and  the  librarian  in  charge,  Dr. 
Lloyd  Johnstone,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  is  him- 
self a  fully  qualified  blind  medical  man,  who 
has  been  trained  in  Massage  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Johnstone  is  also  engaged 
in  editing  massage  books  for  the  use  of  blind 
students,  and  from  important  medical  and 
surgical  books  he  takes  out  such  matter  as  per- 
tains to  Massage.  This  is  transcribed  into 
Braille  and  forms  the  text  books  which  are 
used  by  the  students  during  their  training.  A 
large  amount  of  time  and  labour  is  incurred 
in  this  work  ;  as  an  example,  Gray's  Ana- 
tomy may  be  given,  the  inkprint  copy  of 
which  contains  1,296  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter.  From  this  work,  Dr.  Johnstone 
compiled  seven  Braille  volumes,  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  range  of  Anatomy  required 
to  be  covered  by  massage  students — namely, 
Osteology,  Syndesmology,  Myology  (2  vols.), 
Neurology,  Angeiology,  Spanchnology  and 
Surface  Markings.  Each  volume  contains 
a  complete  Braille  index.  In  the  compilation 
of  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  F. 
Chaplin  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Massage 
Department  and  School.  A  complete  set 
of  text  books,  numbering  42  volumes,  is 
supplied  to  every  blind  student. 

The  conditions  which  a  blind  masseur  may 
be  called  upon  to  treat  are  many  and  varied. 
His  delicacy  of  touch  may  be  demanded  in 
handling  a  fracture  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been 
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sustained  by  the  patient,  when  too  extensive  a 
movement  or  even  too  firm  a  pressure  might 
bring  about  disastrous  results.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  such  conditions,  the  blind  masseur 
has  nothing  to  fear,  for  he  relies  upon  a  sense 
more  precious  in  these  cases  than  sight — a 
sense  which  he  has  developed  to  a  higher  stage 
of  proficiency  than  his  sighted  confreres. 
Again  in  the  soothing  of  pain,  and  in  allaying 
that  tense  nervous  irritability  which  so  often 
leads  to  insomnia  and  all  its  attendant  evils, 
the  manipulations  of  the  sensitive  hands, 
trained  by  every  conceivable  means  to  act  as  a 
substitute  for  one  of  Nature's  most  delicate 
organs,  often  achieve  results  which  may  well 
prove  the  envy  of  many  who  use  the  hands 
only  for  functions  which  the  eye  cannot 
perform. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
making  of  a  successful  masseur  or  masseuse  ? 
They  are  simply — a  healthy,  vigorous  body,  a 
clear  head,  a  pair  of  supple,  muscular  and  soft 
hands,  a  sympathetic  disposition,  and  a  genial 
personality.  Add  to  these,  if  possible,  those 
rare  qualities,  tact,  patience,  and  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  success  in  the  profession  of 
Massage  is  assured. 

BLIND    VICAR    FOR    NEW 
LONDON    PARISH 

ON  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  blind  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whittleton,  has  become  first  vicar  of  the 
new  parish  of  St.  Jude's,  Thornton  Heath, 
which  has  a  population  of  8,000,  and  is  rapidly 
growing. 

Mr.  Whittleton,  born  in  the  West  Indies, 
belongs  to  a  colonial  family,  and  in  early  life 
lost  his  eyesight  gradually. 

He  came  to  England  when  14,  and  for  five 
years  was  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming a  teacher  of  the  blind. 

Later,  however,  he  read  law  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  finished  the  course,  and  took 
his  degree. 

Mr.  Whittleton  entered  fully  into  university 
life,  particularly  boating,  and  three  times  he 
rowed  by  skiff  with  a  party  from  Oxford  to 
London,  camping  on  the  way. 

Before  finishing  his  law  studies  he  began  to 
think  of  theology,  and  subsequently  was  at 
Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  for  a  year.  In  1908  he 
took  up  a  curacy  at  St.  Paul's,  Plumstead,  and 
seven  years  later  went  to  Thornton  Heath. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

AT  Miss  Marguerita  Mackerras'  Vocal 
Recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
March  19th,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M.,  acted  as  accompanist.  Mr.  Logan 
played  the  piano  part  (with  Mr.  J.  Lockyer  as 
Solo  Viola)  in  the  Viola  Sonata  by  Walthew, 
a  work  making  considerable  demand  upon 
technique  and  interpretation.  His  complete 
triumph  over  all  difficulties  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  brief  notice  of  the  recital 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Express  "  of 
March  21st  : — 

"  Mr.  Logan  so  far  triumphed  over 
"  sightlessness  that  he  leaves  one  quite 
"  unconscious  of  it. 

"  He  played  with  a  keen  sense  of 
"  emotional  values,  and  in  a  fairly  long 
"  programme  his  memory  was  not  once 
"  at  fault." 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND   THE   BLIND 
PERSONS  ACT 

A  BILL  to  amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  is  now  in  circulation,  and  is  to  be 
given  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  23  rd  of  May. 

The  principal  proposals  suggested  are  as 
follows : — 

Under  Clause  I  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
pensions  of  10/-  per  week  on  all  blind  persons 
of  30  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  to  remove 
the  thrift  and  means  disqualifications. 

Clause  II  proposes  that  the  municipalities 
shall  be  required  to  erect,  equip,  and  maintain 
Homes,  Hostels  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
In  this  clause  also  it  is  suggested  that  the 
municipalities  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage  equal  to  the  amount  guaranteed  to 
unskilled  labour  employed  by  the  municipa- 
lity of  the  area  in  which  such  workshop  is 
situate.  All  County  and  County  Borough 
authorities  are  required  to  provide  schemes 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  within  a 
period  of  twelve  months  after  the  Act  comes 
into  operation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  draft  is  a  private 
member's  Bill,  and  cannot  become  operative 
unless  the  Government  provides  facilities  for 
its  passage  into  law. 


"  Happiness  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  life's  interests  than  in  its  pleasures." 
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DR.   WILLIAM    MOON 

A  paper  read  in  the  Harvard  Extension  Course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  December  23,  1923,  by 

Edward  E.  Allen 


OON,  Braille,  Montal,  Knie,  Eliza- 
beth Gilbert,  Armitage,  Campbell, 
and  many  other  special  benefactors 
of  the  blind,  were  themselves  blind. 
Of  these  notable  names  half  had  to 
do  either  with  the  devising  or  the 
spreading  of  the  two  really  prac- 
tical types  for  finger  reading  which 
have  survived.  The  title  "  Cadmus 
of  the  blind  "  has  been  applied  to 
several  people  both  on  and  off  this 
list,  but  if  the  distinction  of  Cadmus  is  that  he 
gave  the  world  what  was  at  once  writing  and 
reading,  both  of  which  are  required  as  instru- 
ments of  education,  then  the  Cadmus  of  the 
blind  is  Louis  Braille. 

Dr.  Armitage  found  Great  Britain  at  sixes 
and  sevens  over  the  type  question.*  He 
rendered  the  education  of  the  blind  a  signal 
service  when  he  introduced  Braille's  system, 
and  by  means  of  it  dispossessed  every  British 
type  except  Moon's.  Dr.  Moon  devised  a  type 
which  meets  a  need  not  filled  by  Braille — the 
need  of  the  mass  of  those  newly  blinded  who 
have  little  courage  to  learn  to  read  with  the 
finger.  And  he  devoted  his  long  life  to  feeding 
the  reading  hunger  of  these  people. 

Dr.  Moon,  his  type,  what  he  did  by  its  means 
and  how  he  did  it,  is  the  theme  of  this  paper. 

This  truly  great  benefactor  of  his  kind  was 
born  in  Brighton,  England,  in  18 18.  At  the 
time  he  lost  his  sight  he  was  a  young  man  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  ministry.  As  one  who  had 
always  received  help  and  support  from  prayer, 
he  now  persistently  besought  light  and  guid- 
ance in  his  new  life.  He  felt  led  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  becoming  a  preacher  in  order  to  become 
a  missionary  to  the  blind.  This  path  he  began 
to  follow  with  zeal,  searching  out  blind  people 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  and  so  coming 
to  feel  that,  if  they  too  knew  the  Word  of  God 
as  he  knew  it,  they  also  might  find  peace  and 
happiness. 

In  a  short  while  he  came  to  consider  himself 
God's  messenger  to  the  blind.  In  his  "  Light 
for  the  Blind  "  he  says  that,  after  learning  to 
read   by   the   aid   of  books   embossed  in  the 


!  "  There  were  at  least  23  embossed  types  struggling  for  the 
mastery  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century," — 
Report  of  the  Conference  on  Matters  relating  to  the  Blind, 
London,  April  1902,  p.   196. 


various  systems  then  in  use,  "  I  began  to  seek 
for  and  teach  others  deprived  of  sight.  The 
difficulties  which  I  experienced  in  teaching  my 
pupils  .  .  .  led  me  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
failure,  ....  and  having  discovered  that  the 
arduous  labours  of  my  good  and  zealous  pre- 
decessors had  failed  to  accomplish  the  object 
to  which  they  had  been  directed,  I  attempted 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  reading  adapted 
to  all  classes  and  capacities  of  the  blind.  By  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  my  endeavours,  I  was 
enabled  to  project  a  plan  embracing  very  simple 
characters  for  the  alphabet,  which  is  composed 
principally  of  the  Roman  letters  in  their  original 
or  in  slightly  modified  forms,  combined  with 
full  orthography.  Where  I  could  not  alter  to  ad- 
vantage some  of  the  more  complex  letters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet,  I  removed  them  alto- 
gether, and  substituted  new  characters  in  their 
stead  ;  and  when  the  alphabet  was  completed, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  only  nine  characters 
of  very  simple  formation  placed  in  various 
positions.  By  means  of  it,"  he  continues,  "a 
lad,  who  had  in  vain  for  five  years  endeavoured 
to  learn  by  the  other  systems,  could  in  10  days 
read  easy  sentences." 

So  Dr.  Moon,  convincing  himself  and  many 
others  that  a  way  had  been  given  him  whereby 
the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  could  really 
read,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  during  which  time  I  frequently  sought 
Divine  guidance  and  assistance,  my  prayers 
were  answered.  A  Christian  friend  kindly 
gave  me  sufficient  movable  type  to  commence 
the  work  ;  and  the  first  publications  appeared  in 
June,  1847,  in  the  forms  of  a  Monthly  Magazine 
and  Devotional  Extracts.  Soon  an  urgent  de- 
mand arose  for  various  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  six  months  were  spent  in  daily  pleading 
and  waiting  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  and  again 
the  Divine  promise  was  fulfilled.  '  None  shall 
seek  My  face  in  vain.'  " 

He  undertook  to  make  his  books  of  the  ut- 
most acceptability  to  all  readers — light  volumes 
bound  so  as  to  lie  open  on  the  lap,  special  paper, 
high  smooth  relief,  the  best  gauge  and  size  and 
separation  of  character,  regardless  of  the  space 
occupied  (the  Bible  came  to  fill  58  volumes), 
and  the  reading  arranged  to  proceed  from  left 
to  right  and  back  from  right  to  left  in  alternate 
lines,  partly  to  keep  the  finger  from  straying, 
and  partly  to  prevent  the  numbness  which  often 
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accompanies  the  continued  rubbing  of  the 
finger  pushed  in  one  direction  over  the  words, 
and  so  prolonging  its  reading  power. 

A  plan  early  occurred  to  him  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  stereotype  plates  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense.  A  special  Providence 
again  opened  the  way,  for  one  after  another 
influential  and  titled  individuals  began  to  con- 
tribute the  money,  especially  and  particularly 
Charles  Lowther,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles, 
a  very  rich  blind  gentleman  and  devotee  of 
Moon's  type,  who  stood  ready  at  all  times  and 
on  all  occasions  to  be  his  genie  of  the  lamp. 
This  baronet  not  only  laid  with  trowel  of  gold 
and  cement  of  silver  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  first  embossing  plant  for  Moon  books,  and 
did  it  prayerfully,  but  also  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years  he  paid  for  9,909  volumes  to  be  given 
to  libraries  throughout  Great  Britain,  America 
and  Australia  ;  and  he  continued  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  for  about  a  half-century,  or  as 
long  as  Dr.  Moon  lived.  Without  his  en- 
couragement and  backing  there  might  be  a 
very  different  story  to  tell. 

The  place,  the  time  and  the  method,  as  well 
as  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  were  all  opportune  to 


set  going  the  tidal  wave  of  success  which  fol- 
lowed. There  is  no  people  who  act  up  to  the 
principle  of  richesse  oblige  like  the  moneyed  class 
of  England,  or  none  by  whom  the  diffusion  of 
Scripture  is  deemed  more  a  duty  than  _hy 
English  people  generally.  And  when  it  was 
first  revealed  by  the  British  census  of  1 8  5 1  not 
only  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  blind 
population  was  advanced  in  years  but  also  was 
found  by  visitation  to  be  mostly  scattered, 
poor,  shut-in  and  wanting  the  consolations  of 
religion  ;  and  further,  when  it  was  perceived 
that  book  after  book  of  the  Bible  was  appearing 
in  a  type  which  scores  and  hundreds  of  these 
declared  they  could  both  read  and  enjoy — 
when  all  this  became  evident,  Dr.  Moon's 
prayers  were  answered  indeed,  for  funds  poured 
in,  some  coming  as  grants  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  His  press,  known  as 
the  Moon  Society,  was  soon  so  amply  sup- 
ported that  its  books  could  be  sold  at  one-half 
the  cost  of  production. 

Some  ingenuity  was  expended  in  attempts 
to  render  the  system  writable  as  well  as  reada- 
ble, but  without  much  acceptability  or  success. 
(To  be  continued) 
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MAGAZINES    FOR   THE    BLIND-III 


EFORE  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
our  monthly  magazines,  we  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  newspaper 
known  as  the  "  Braille  Mail." 
Though  strictly  speaking  a  weekly 
periodical,  in  that  it  is  published 
every  Saturday,  the  "  Braille  Mail  " 
gives  the  news  of  the  world  from 
day  to  day,  thus  keeping  blind  folk 
in  touch  with  details  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  only  through 
the  services  of  a  daily  reader. 

Many  readers  regret  that  space  in  this  period- 
ical is  limited  to  450  words  daily,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  news  items  at  greater 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  to  many  the  value 
of  the  paper  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  space  for  political  bias .  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  our  "  Braille  Mail  "  is  superior  to  many 
daily  papers  which  make  their  living  by  fanning 
party  spirit  and  by  advertisements. 

The  number  of  copies  printed  each  week  is 
1,850. 

We  give  below  a  sample  of  the  day's  news, 
taken  from  a  recent  number,  dated  April  15  th  : 

THE  Prime  Minister  made  a  frank  speech 
at  yesterday's  opening  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  Conference. 

He  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  conference 
would  mean  that  no  other  British  Government 
would  attempt  similar  negotiations.  He  re- 
ferred to  "  a  diatribe  "  against  himself  made 
in  a  Moscow  speech,  and  declared  he  would 
refuse  to  pay  "  an  improper  price  "  in  order 
to  obtain  an  agreement. 

M.  Rakovski,  for  the  Russians,  made  a 
friendly  and  optimistic  reply,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  debt  problems 
could  be  solved. 


The  text  of  the  Liquor  (Popular  Control) 
Bill,  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  published.  Tt  proposes 
that  local  option  be  given  periodically  to 
change,  reorganise,  or  abolish  the  liquor  trade 
in  any  area.  Advisers  and  supervisors  will  be 
appointed,  and  a  central  compensation  fund 
created. 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  moved  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Bill,  which  proposes  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  scheme  until  April  1st,  1926, 


by  which  date  a  settlement  must  be  reached. 
Second  reading  was  given  to  the  measure. 

By  223  votes  against  141  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  to  the  report  of  the  vote  of 
£70,000  to  provide  vouchers  for  members  to 
travel  first-class  between  London  and  their 
constituencies. 


To  mark  the  opening  of  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition,  a  golden  globe  of  the  British  World 
will  be  presented  to  the  King. 

About  300  of  the  Southampton  shipyard 
strikers  returned  to  work  yesterday. 


The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  left  Biarritz  on 
Sunday  evening,  has  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
he  is  spending  a  few  days  before  returning  to 
England. 


Admiral  Sir  F.  Field,  speaking  in  Sydney, 
deprecated  the  choice  of  Port  Stephens  as  a 
naval  base.  It  would  cost  millions.  Why, 
he  asked,  waste  money  when  the  wonderful 
harbour  of  Sydney  not  only  afforded  shelter, 
but  had  fuel  and  other  supplies  ? 

Sir  H.  Barwell  has  resigned  the  Premiership 
of  South  Australia,  and  Mr.  Gunn,  the  Labour 
party  leader,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Governor  to  form  a  Cabinet. 


The  Earl  of  Athlone  and  Princess  Alice  were 
given  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  on  their 
arrival  at  Pretoria.  In  the  course  of  a  brief 
speech  the  Governor-General  referred  to  the 
astounding  progress  which  had  been  made 
since  his  last  visit. 


The  German  Cabinet  has  postponed  its  de- 
cision on  the  Experts'  Report  until  the  party 
leaders  have  been  consulted. 


By  a  large  majority  the  Greek  nation  in  the 
plebiscite  on  Sunday  confirmed  the  action  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  overthrowing  the 
Monarchy.  The  Republican  strength  was 
shown  to  be  chiefly  in  Athens  and  New 
Greece  ;  much  of  the  Old  Greece  was  Mon- 
archical in  sentiment. 


The  Danish  Cabinet  resigned  yesterday,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Ministry. 
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OBITUARY 

MAURICE   DE  LA   SIZERANNE 

WE  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  67,  of  M.  Maurice  de  la  Size- 
ranne.  The  news  will  be  received  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  not  only  by  the  blind,  but  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  their  social  amelioration. 
Blinded  at  the  age  of  nine,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
was  educated  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Arras,  and  later  at  the  National  Institution  at 
Paris.  In  1878  he  became  teacher  of  the  piano 
and  flute  at  the  latter  institution,  but  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  duties  owing  to 
feeble  health. 

Wholeheartedly  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  Before  embarking  on  his  projects 
of  amelioration  he  travelled  widely,  attended 
conferences  of  the  blind,  and  visited  schools, 
workshops  and  institutions,  studying  their 
methods,  especially  those  which  prevailed  in 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  better  conditions  for  the  blind  in 
France  generally,  and  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  is  known 
throughout  the  world.  Amongst  his  many 
enterprises  must  be  mentioned  the  founding  of 
the  Louis  Braille,  the  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Braille 
Revues,  and  that  of  the  Braille  and  Valentin 
Haiiy  Libraries.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Louis 
Braille. 

ON  April  3rd,  Miss  K.  M.  Green,  a  blind 
correspondence  clerk  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  attended  at  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  before  the  Minister,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Wheatley.  After  making  a  few 
enquiries  as  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
machines,  Mr.  Wheatley  dictated  the  following 
passage,  which  Miss  Green  recorded  in  short- 
hand and  transcribed  on  an  Underwood 
typewriter  : — 

"  I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  work. 
I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  standard  of  per- 
fection had  been  attained  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  typewriting  and  shorthand 
machinery  by  blind  persons.  I  shall  take 
a  very  early  opportunity  of  studying  the 
matter  further,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  assistance  can  be  given 
through  public  effort  to  assist  blind 
persons  engaged  in  this  work." 

Answer  to  Intellect  Sharpener. — Don- 
key cart — 2  ft.  6  in. 
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NORFOLK     COUNTY    COUNCIL 

Blind    Persons  Act,  1920 
Appointment  of    Home  Teacher  and  Visitor 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Applicants 
must  be  sighted  and  have  previous  experience  in  Home 
Teaching,  visiting  blind  persons  in  their  Homes,  and  in 
generally  organising  welfare  work  among  the  Blind. 

A  condition  of  the  appointment  is  the  possession  of  the 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 

The  Salary  offered  is  (200  per  annum  (no  bonus)  with 
Travelling  and  Subsistence  expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
Council's  Scale.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to 
contribute  5%  of  Salary  to  the  Council's  Superannuation 
Fund,  and  to  reside  in  any  District  in  the  County  as  required 
by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  under  whose  direction 
the  Home  Teacher  will  be. 

Applications,  stating  full  name,  address,  age,  previous 
experience,  date  of  Certificate,  when  free  to  take  up  duties 
if  appointed,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  before  the  17th 
May,  1924. 

H.   C.   DAVIES, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 
Shirehouse, 
Norwich. 

1M  April,  1924. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

X.— THE  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  BEN  PURSE 

"  There  is  wor^for  all  of  us.    And  there  is  special  workjor  each,  wor^  ivhich  I  cannot  do  in  a  crowd,  or 
•  as  one  of  a  mass,  but  as  one  man,  acting  singly  according  to  my  own  gifts,  and  under  a  sense  of  my  personal 

responsibilities I  have  special  wor^  to  do,  as  one  individual,  who,  by  God's  plan  and  appointment, 

have  a  separate  position,  separate  responsibilities,  and  a  separate  wor^  :  a  wor/^.  which,  if  I  do  not  do  it,  must 
be  left  undone." — Ruskin. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  largely  a 
question  of  organisation.  Speaking  in  the 
economic  sense,  we  affirm  that  the  blind  can 
do  much  to  minimise  present  difficulties  by 
making  the  fullest  contribution  of  which  they 
are  capable  either  to  the  professional  or  the 
industrial  society  with  which  they  are  identified. 
We  believe  with  Thomas  Carlyle  that :  "  Our 
thoughts,  good  or  bad,  are  not  in  our  com- 
mand, but  every  one  of  us  has  at  all  hours 
duties  to  do,  and  these  he  can  do  negligentiy, 
like  a  slave,  or  faithfully,  like  a  true  servant. 
'  Do  the  duty  that  is  nearest  thee ' — that  first, 
and  that  well ;  all  the  rest  will  disclose  them- 
selves with  increasing  clearness,  and  make 
their  successive  demand.  Were  your  duties 
never  so  small,  I  advise  you,  set  yourself  with 
double  and  treble  energy  and  punctuality  to  do 
them,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day." 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  "  the  obvious 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  all  dispute  that 
sightless  people,  given  reasonable  educational 
advantages,  technical  training  and  employ- 
ment, can  contribute  at  least  something 
appreciable  towards  their  own  maintenance." 

We  fully  realise  that  wages  in  the  real  sense, 
in-so-far  as  they  affect  the  industrial  worker, 


HERE  are  few  people  in  the  world, 
no  matter  how  severely  handi- 
capped they  may  be,  who  cannot 
justify  their  existence  by  the  per- 
formance of  useful  labour,  and 
among  such  the  members  of  the 
sightless  community  may  assuredly 
take  their  places. 

It  has  become  almost  fashionable 
in  certain  quarters  to  sneer  at  those 
who  are  contending,  despite  present- 
day  difficulties,  that  real  and  substantial  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  constructive  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  Such  people  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  facts  :  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
overwhelming  statistical  evidence  that  is  avail- 
able; and  treat  comparative  standards  of 
progress  with  complete  indifference.  To  all 
such  our  appeals  must  fail  to  carry  conviction, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  not  concerned  to  placate 
that  kind  of  opposition  which  asserts  itself 
merely  in  the  form  of  destructive  criticism. 

We  believe  that  every  capable  blind  person 
should  be  usefully  employed.  The  very  dis- 
ability under  which  we  labour  is  deprived  of 
more  than  one-half  of  its  adverse  consequences 
when  healthy  and  congenial  occupation  is 
secured. 
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can  only  partially  provide  for  his  sustenance. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  documentary 
evidence  is  available  showing  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  to-dav  employed  in  our 
industrial  institutions  would  not  be  so  engaged 
if  the  management  committees  were  to  insist 
upon  productivity  and  efficiency  tests.  We 
believe,  however,  that  production  is  now 
registered  at  a  low  level,  not  wholly  because 
the  blind  are  incapable  of  contributing  more 
substantially  to  their  own  maintenance,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  the  idea  has 
not  been  so  much  to  make  efficient  workmen, 
as  to  require  that  those  who  entered  industrial 
institutions  should  be  merely  capable  of 
turning  out  a  passable  job  regardless  of  the 
important  factors  of  real  earning  power  and 
general  efficiency. 

Those  who  to-day  are  interested  in  technical 
education  are  directing  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  a  type  of  workmen  who  will  give 
the  greatest  capacity  of  which  they  are  capable 
to  the  organisations  under  whose  auspices  they 
are  employed,  in  the  form  of  real  service ;  and 
this  means,  in  turn,  that  their  productive  power 
will  be  immensely  increased. 

We  may — doubtless  we  shall — find  it  very 
necessary  in  the  near  future  to  re-organise  and 
re-adjust  our  facilities  for  both  training  and 
employment  more  in  proportion  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  trade  conditions  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past ;  but  this  is  all  to  the  good,  because 
it  implies  that  we  must  bend  our  energies  more 
in  the  direction  of  discovering  those  occupa- 
tions which  can  be  best  practised  by  the  blind, 
and  be  capable  of  yielding  in  the  form  of  wages 
values  more  closely  approximating  to  the 
amounts  paid  to  sighted  labour  in  such  occupa- 
tions or  allied  industries.  We  must  re-adjust  the 
mechanism  of  things  so  as  readily  to  adapt  such 
machinery  as  we  have  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions and  requirements. 

May  we  reiterate  the  view-point  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  legislation  has  decreed  that 
State  activity,  municipal  enterprise  and  philan- 
thropic effort  must  co-operatively  act  in  the 
future  in  the  determination  and  ultimate 
settlement  of  those  vexed  problems  which  have 
perplexed  us  in  the  past  and  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  obligation 
is  purely  a  voluntary  one  ;  there  are  others  who 
take  a  diametrically  opposite  view,  and  assume 
that  nothing  of  value  can  be  accomplished 
unless  we  can  secure  absolute  State  manage- 
ment and  control ;  but,  as  usual,  the  middle 


course  presents  the  most  rational  road  to  take, 
and  implies  that  by  enlisting  all  sympathy  and 
interests,  experiences  and  capacities,  we  are 
likely  to  accomplish  more  than  in  allying  our- 
selves with  one  or  other  of  the  alternative 
schools  of  thought. 

The  policy  of  inter-association  and  co- 
operation has  much  to  commend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people.  It  involves  a 
policy  which  has  a  two-fold  advantage,  in  that 
it  possesses  the  sanction  of  law  and  the 
goodwill  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  in 
the  past,  and  are  prepared  to  continue  their 
efforts  in  the  future,  along  constructive  lines. 

If  we  are  ultimately  destined  to  have  State 
management  and  control,  and  if  the  State  or- 
ganisation and  employment  of  our  labour  is 
subsequently  to  come,  it  will  not  be  impeded 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  of  thought  as  is 
here  suggested;  for  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  when  voluntary  effort  exhausts  itself, 
State  management  must  ultimately  ensue. 

There  are  very  few  people  to-day  who  really 
believe  that  voluntary  effort  can  discharge  the 
communal  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  blind. 
Those  who  stand  for  that  point  of  view  have 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  capacity  to  defend  this 
decadent  citadel  of  individualism.  We  believe 
with  Professor  Leacock  that  "  it  is  the  restric- 
tion of  individualism  by  the  force  of  organi- 
sation and  by  legislation  that  has  brought  to 
the  world  whatever  social  advancement  has 
been  achieved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people." 

It  is  very  unlikely,  whatever  the  complexion 
of  the  Government  may  be,  that  in  submitting 
legislation  designed  to  deal  with  these  pro- 
blems, such  State  action  will  set  aside  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  existing  administrations.  Pro- 
gress is  not  registered  by  amateurish  processes 
such  as  those  to  which  we  are  invited  from 
time  to  time  to  give  our  adherence,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  danger  of  these  policies  being 
foisted  upon  the  community  by  the  new-fangled 
notions  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Elsewhere  we  have  said  that  most  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  are  unable  to  face  the 
problem  of  providing  a  substantial  minimum 
wage  for  their  employees  by  reason  of  the 
limited  resources  at  their  disposal.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  1923,  according  to  a  docu- 
ment recently  issued,  only  about  £250,000  was 
secured  by  voluntary  contributions,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  such  organisations  have  a  very 
onerous  task  before  them. 
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In  the  final  article  of  these  series,  we  propose 
to  discuss  at  some  length  what  is  erroneously 
described  as  "  the  case  for  the  minimum  wage." 
In  the  economic  sense,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  such  a  plea  cannot  possibly  be  sus- 
tained :  for  the  present  we  are  concerned  with 
yet  another  aspect  of  the  problem — that  of  the 
ability  of  the  blind  worker  to  make  a  real  and 
substantial  contribution  by  his  industry  for  the 
wage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  suggest  that,  where  voluntaryism  has  failed, 
the  State  should  unreservedly  come  to  the 
rescue ;  but  surely  there  is  another  point  of 
view  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  give  some 
consideration  ? 

The  object  of  all  our  training  and  education 
is  to  produce  a  good  type  of  citizen.  Good 
citizenship  implies  that  for  the  common  weal  it 
is  essential  for  every  unit  in  society  to  render 
service  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  proportion  to 
the  value  he  derives  from  the  community  in 
which  he  lives .  He  consumes  a  variety  of  food- 
stuffs, and  should  be  required  in  return,  if  he 
is  a  boot-maker,  a  basket-maker,  a  mat-maker 
or  an  engineer,  to  give  the  highest  productive 
power  of  which  he  is  capable  to  the  community 
in  return  for  the  means  of  subsistence  it  secures 
to  him. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  view  that 
blindness  alone  entitles  handicapped  folk  to 
trade  ad  infinitum  on  the  goodwill  of  society. 
They  can  make,  and  should  be  compelled  to 
make,  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  world's 
work  in  return  for  the  sustenance  they  derive. 
Blindness  in  itself  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
to  contribute  an  appreciable  effort  for  the  dis- 
charge of  rational  obligations.  We  are  not 
justified  in  calling  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
community  unless  it  is  clearly  established  that 
we  are  making  the  very  best  use  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  which  we  are  capable,  in 
order  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  material  things 
of  which  we  stand  in  need. 

Labour  is  the  contribution  which  each  individual 
must  give  towards  the  general  well-being  of  that 
organisation  which  we  call  society. 

And  some  can  pot  begonias  and  some 

can  bud  a  rose, 
And  some  are  hardly  fit  to  trust  with  any 
thing  that  grows  ; 
-  But  they  can  roll  and  trim  the  lawns  and 
sift  the  sand  and  loam, 
For  the  glory  of  the  garden  occupieth  all 
who  come." 
If,  therefore,  after  it  is  demonstrated  that  we 


are  making  the  fullest  contribution  of  which 
we  are  capable,  a  deficiency  exists,  then  those 
who  are  bearing  a  handicap  which  naturally 
limits  their  productivity  have  a  just  and  reason- 
able claim  upon  the  community. 

Elsewhere  we  have  stated  that  the  school  of 
thought  which  assumes  the  right  of  certain 
individuals  to  make  maximum  demands  upon 
society  irrespective  of  their  own  disposition 
and  ability  to  make  maximum  efforts  to  provide 
for  their  own  needs,  is  suggesting  an  irrational 
and  impossible  theory;  and  the  sooner  we 
recognise  the  unwisdom  of  pursuing  this  line 
of  thought,  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

No  State  possesses  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  it 
does  not  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  spontaneous 
genesis.  Applied  labour  must  be  available  to 
secure  every  material  necessity  of  which  we 
are  in  need ;  and,  if  this  process  of  reasoning  be 
accurate,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  definite 
obligation  devolves  upon  every  individual  to 
make  the  fullest  contribution  of  which  he  is 
capable  to  society  in  order  to  lighten  generally 
the  obligations  which  none  are  free  to  evade. 

We  are  convinced,  then,  that  the  output  of  the 
blind  worker  to-day  is  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be,  due,  we  think,  to  a  variety  of  causes,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  important  considera- 
tion that  fastens  itself  upon  the  imagination  of 
some  of  these  folk  that,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed by  a  charitable  agency,  they  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  produce  for  commercial 
valuation.  This  is  a  colossal  blunder  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  it  is  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  workman.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lower,  in  an  unseemly  manner,  an 
appreciation  of  his  own  productive  power,  and 
induces  wages  that  are  calculated  rather  from 
a  charitable  point  of  view  than  from  a  com- 
mercial aspect. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  are  placed  in 
workshops  who  possess  neither  real  productive 
capacity  nor  the  aptitude  for  the  job  assigned 
to  them  ;  not  only  is  productivity  registered 
at  a  low  level  in  consequence,  but  the  cost  of 
supervision  is  made  to  soar  unreasonably  high, 
while  the  trade  turnover  is  proportionately 
small,  and  the  profits  from  industry  thereby 
rendered  negligible. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
our  industrial  development  such  as  requires 
that  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  should 
be  drawn  between  our  industrial  under- 
takings and  our  charitable  agencies ;  and  we 
affirm  that,  unless  this  is  rigidly  insisted  upon, 
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the  costs  of  production  in  our  workshops  will 
remain  intolerably  high.  It  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  show  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  moral  effect  involved  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  permit  the  blind  to  remain 
at  home  and  to  pay  them  a  subsistence  rate 
rather  than  to  continue  their  employment  in 
some  industrial  undertakings  that  could  be 
mentioned.  The  trouble  is  caused,  however, 
by  the  faulty  methods  of  organisation,  not 
by  any  undesirability  of  employing  the  blind. 
We  emphasise  the  point  once  more,  which  is 
urged  in  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  that  prior  to  admission  being  granted 
to  workshops,  the  prospective  employee  should 
be  required,  not  only  to  comply  with  an  effi- 
ciency test,  but  he  should  also  give  evidence 


of  possessing  reasonable  speed  in  production, 
entitling  him  to  rank  as  a  wage-earner.  This 
would  lighten  the  general  incidence  of  cost, 
and  render  it  possible  to  deal  reasonably  and 
equitably  with  the  wage  problem. 

The  late  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  "  The 
Man  versus  the  State  "  says,  "  There  is  no  poli- 
tical alchemy  by  which  you  can  get  golden 
conduct  from  leaden  instincts."  So  long  as 
we  are  willing  to  make  demands  upon  the 
community  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  service  we  render,  and  are  content  to  see 
that  service  continuously  declining  in  volume 
and  in  quality,  whilst  at  the  same  time  our  ex- 
actions are  an  ever-increasing  quantity,  so  long 
must  our  claim  to  citizenship  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 
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THE  sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
College  has  come  to  hand  and  shows  the 
steady  progress  made  by  this  body  since  its 
foundation  in  1907.  The  College  annually  con- 
ducts an  examination  for  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and,  since  1923,  an  examination 
for  home  teachers. 

The  school  teachers'  certificate  is  recognised 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  home 
teachers'  certificate  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health.  Both  the 
latter  have  expressed  their  intention  of  re- 
quiring all  prospective  home  teachers  of  the 
blind  to  gain  the  certificate  of  the  College 
within  two  years  of  their  appointment. 

The  School  Teachers'  examination  was  held 
on  15  th  and  16th  May,  1923,  when  9  candi- 
dates out  of  14  succeeded  in  gaining  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  College.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  on  3rd  and  4th  June,  1924,  at  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Home  Teachers'  examination  was  held 
from  7th  to  nth  May,  1923,  when  16  candi- 
dates out  of  a  total  of  6 1  gained  the  certificate 
of  the  College.  Thirty-eight  of  the  candidates 
were  blind,  of  whom  1 3  gained  the  certificate. 
We  note  with  interest  that  7  of  the  successful 
blind  candidates  were  teachers  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  last  Home  Teachers'  exami- 
nation was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  from  26th  to  30th 
May,  1924. 

Since  the  College  undertook  to  conduct  the 
Home  Teachers'  examination,  the  Committee 


have  very  wisely  elected  a  number  of  new 
members  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of 
home  teaching  is  well  recognised.  Among 
them  are  Mr.  A.  Siddall  of  the  Rochdale 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate, 
Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  Frew 
Bryden,  Mission  to  the  Out-Door  Blind, 
Glasgow.  The  examiners  for  1924  are  : — 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Chairman ;  Miss  J.  I. 
Falconer  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Jones  ;  Mr.  E.  Evans  ; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Secretary.  In  addition  Mr. 
J.  Frew  Bryden,  Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Mulholland,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate  have  been  appointed  to  assist  the  ex- 
aminers in  the  Home  Teachers'  examination. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  have  awarded 
the  College  £200  for  the  establishment  of 
prizes  for  the  best  candidates  each  year  in  both 
examinations.  Each  prize  will  be  called  the 
"  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Prize." 

The  College  has  for  a  number  of  years 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  recently  the 
Committees  of  both  organisations  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  prevention  of  over- 
lapping, with  the  result  that  proposals  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  were  sub- 
mitted to  members  of  the  College  and  of  the 
Association,  and  were  approved.  In  future, 
therefore,  after  the  necessary  legal  formalities 
have  been  completed,  the  new  body  will  be 
called  the  "  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,"  and  it  will  continue  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  College 
and  the  Association. 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

III.-SIR    WASHINGTON   RANGER. 

We' have  peculiar  pleasure  in  publishing  this  biography,  as  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Washington  Ranger  for  many  years.  His  outstanding  ability  and  ivide  knowledge  place  him  in 
a  high  position  in  professional  life,  while  his  gentle  and  lovable  nature,  and,  above  all,  his  deeply  religious  lift 
endear  him  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact. — Editor. 


on 


LFRED  WASHINGTON  GUEST 
RANGER,     M.A.,     D.C.L.,     was 
born  at   Brislington,   in   Somerset, 
on  the  9th  March,   1848.     He  re- 
"k  ceived  his  early  education  first  at 

_^^_^_  a  mixed  day  school  for  boys  and 
M""^  girls  at  Bristol,  then  at  the  Bristol 
j^BT~  Grammar  School,  and  subsequently 
^^S~  as  a  boarder  at  a  private  school,  also 
^fc  at  Bristol.  Up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  he  enjoyed  exceptionally 
good  sight — better,  in- 
deed, than  that  of any  of 
his  nine  brothers  and 
sisters.  Then,  suddenly, 
one  day,  while  writing 
out  a  copy  book  at 
school,  he  found  that 
though  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye  seemed  un- 
affected, if  he  closed  it 
and  used  the  left  eye 
only  the  page  in  front  of 
him  became  completely 
blurred.  He  was  at 
once  taken  to  an  oculist 
who  prescribed  a  course 
of  treatment  that  was 
at  once  so  strenuous  and 
so  painful  that  there 
seems  little  doubt  that, 
while  it  failed  to  save 
the  sight  of  the  left  eye, 
it  occasioned,  or  at  least 
promoted,  the  complete 
loss  of  sight  which 
followed. 

Sir  Washington  him- 
self has  graphically  de- 
scribed how  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye : — 
"  I  had,"  he  said,  "  a  long  illness,  and,  when 
I  recovered,  the  sight  of  my  left  eye  was  gone. 
The  sun  came  into  the  room,  and  the  line  of  a 
curtain  was  very  clear  against  it.  One  morning 
I  noticed  that  the  line  was  not  so  distinct  as 
usual.  I  rubbed  my  right  eye,  and  looked 
again,  and  made  sure  I  could  not  see  clearly 
with  it.    Next  morning  I  could  see  even  less, 
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but  I  hoped  against  hope.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing I  opened  my  eye  and  saw  nothing 

I  stared  towards  the  place  where  I  knew  the 
sunlight  was,  and  it  was  all  dark.  My  father 
came  into  the  room,  and  I  said,  '  Father,  I  am 
now  quite  blind.'  He  was  more  distressed 
than  I  was.  I  was  too  young,  perhaps,  to 
realise  it." 

Terrible  as  was  the  blow,  it  was  not  unex- 
pected ;  and  Sir  Washington,  with  character- 
istic vigour,  wasted  no  time  in  vain  regrets,  but 
at  once  sought  to 
adapt  himself  to  the 
new  conditions. 

It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  days 
the  position  of  blind 
persons  in  competition 
with  the  sighted  was  far 
less  assured  than  it  is 
to-day.  Profound  moral 
courage  and  an  in- 
domitable will  enabled 
Sir  Washington  to  win 
for  himself  a  position 
such  as  had  never  before 
been  acquired  by  a  blind 
man,  and  the  story  of 
his  career  forms  one 
of  the  romances  of  the 
blind  world. 

Shortly  after  Sir 
Washington  had  lost  his 
sight,  his  parents  had 
moved  to  AshdownPark 
in  Sussex.  There  was  a 
blind  boy  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  who 
had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Moon  type  and  of  basket-making.  In  his 
company  young  Ranger  set  to  work  to  master 
these  subjects.  At  this  early  age  there  was 
already  evidence  of  that  keen  business  instinct 
which  was  to  form  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics  in  later  years.  Inexperienced 
lad  that  he  was,  he  soon  realised  that,  hard  as 
he  might  work  at  his  basketry,  the  craft  then 
offered  no  prospects  of  a  decent  livelihood,  and 
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he  formed  ambitious  plans  of  taking  it  up  on  a 
large  scale,  employing  others  to  do  the  manual 
work,  growing  his  own  osiers,  and  so  forth. 

At  this  time  one  of  his  brothers  was  working 
for  an  examination.  Young  Ranger  decided  to 
test  his  capabilities  by  reading  with  him,  and 
then  attempting  the  papers  himself.  This  he 
did  with  success,  and  this  fact  determined  his 
future.  He  abandoned  his  former  plans,  and 
as  a  result  of  an  advertisement  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  seen  by  his  father  in  an 
old  Bradshaw,  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
College.  Thus  he  became  one  of  the  College's 
first  three  pupils  (the  other  two  were  the  Rev. 
N.  F.  McNeile,  M.A.,  and  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  R. 
Marston,  M.A.),and  thus  was  formed  a  con- 
nection that  has  lasted  until  the  present  day. 

At  Worcester  he  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  his  music.  Realising,  however,  that 
his  true  bent  was  practical  rather  than  artistic, 
he  dropped  his  musical  studies — much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  authorities — and  determined 
on  another  career. 

Some  men  seem  to  find  their  niche  in  life  and 
drop  into  it  naturally  and  without  obvious 
effort.  Others  must  needs  try  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  before  they  discover  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  they  are  really  fitted.  Often 
middle  age  is  upon  them  before  they  settle 
down.  This  was  to  some  extent  so  with 
Ranger,  who  was  yet  to  find  his  true  calling. 
Coming  as  he  did  from  a  definitely  religious 
family,  and  characterised  himself  by  deeply 
religious  convictions,  it  was  natural  that  his 
thoughts  should  turn  to  the  taking  of  Holy 
Orders.  But,  on  consideration,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  fitted  to  this  calling,  and  accordingly 
it  was  abandoned. 

Next  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Bar.  But 
again,  with  rare  self-knowledge,  he  discovered 
that  his  real  strength  lay  in  practical,  matter-of- 
fact  dealings  with  men  and  things,  while  he 
feared  that  blindness  would  be  a  greater  deter- 
rent to  success  at  the  Bar  than  in  the  less 
conspicuous  sphere  of  a  solicitor.  Moreover, 
there  was  again  the  practical  consideration 
that  possible  clients  were  much  more  numerous 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  branch  of  the 
profession.  He  therefore  eventually  decided  to 
adopt  the  career  of  a  solicitor.  His  father  had 
recently  died,  and  his  family  at  this  time  were 
in  limited  circumstances,  and  the  cost  of  a 
University  career  was  beyond  his  means. 
However,  the  necessary  funds  were  provided 
by  the  help  of  his  only  brother  and  by  grants 
from  the  three  great  City  Companies,  the  Gold- 


smiths, the  Fishmongers,  and,  subsequendy, 
the  Grocers,  for  which  timely  aid  Sir  Washing- 
ton has  never  ceased  to  be  deeply  grateful. 

From  Worcester  he  went  in  October,  1872, 
to  the  College  of  the  same  name  at  Oxford, 
where  also  he  received  much  kindness  and 
practical  help.  He  took  first-class  honours  in  the 
Jurisprudence  School  for  the  B.A.  degree,  and 
subsequently  first-class  honours  in  the  exami- 
nation for  the  B.C.L.  degree.  In  1878  he  was 
proxime  accessit  in  the  examination  for  the 
Vinerian  Law  Scholarship  open  to  the  whole 
University.  Finally,  in  1881,  he  wrote  the 
necessary  thesis  and  secured  the  much-coveted 
degree  of  D.C.L.  Sir  Washington  is  the  only 
blind  man  who  has  ever  obtained  the  D.C.L. 
degree  ;  and  no  blind  man  has  yet  accom- 
plished a  similarly  brilliant  University  career. 

There  followed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  his 
articles.  Again  and  again  he  was  informed  that 
a  blind  man  could  never  make  good  as  an 
articled  clerk  or  solicitor.  At  last  a  firm  in  Old 
Jewry  admitted  him  into  their  office.  Here  he 
served  his  time,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  solicitor 
in  1879,  having  obtained  very  flattering  testi- 
monials from  his  chief.  He  immediately 
started  work  on  his  own,  and  established  the 
practice  of  the  now  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Ranger,  Burton  &  Frost,  of  which  he  is  still 
the  senior  partner.  As  an  example  of  the  ex- 
tent and  responsibility  of  his  work,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Sir  Washington's  firm  has  re- 
presented the  Salvation  Army  since  its  early 
years — work  which  entails  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  world,  in  addition  to  no  little  legal  ex- 
perience. 

In  1893,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 
Chambers,  of  Bendigo,  Victoria,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a  son  and  three  daughters.  In  191 8 
was  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

In  common,  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Armitage, 
Sir  Washington  was  always  devoted  to  riding, 
and  was  an  able  and  fearless  horseman,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "  there  are  seven  places  on  my 
head  where  the  hair  will  not  grow  owing  to 
my  having  been  thrown  from  horses."  On 
one  occasion,  after  crossing  a  stream,  his  horse 
slipped  and  fell  back  into  deep  water,  dragging 
him  with  him  so  that  he  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  bank.  Sir  Washington 
was  also  a  great  walker.  But  perhaps  he  has 
found  his  truest  relaxation  in  reading,  and  he 
has  acquired  a  library  of  some  hundreds  of 
Braille  books.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  both 
curious  and  valuable,  including  a  Pentateuch  in 
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Greek  transcribed  into  Braille,  which  he  has 
since  presented  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind. 

Turning  to  Sir  Washington's  activities  in 
the  blind  world,  his  connection  with  Worcester 
College  has,  as  mentioned  above,  persisted 
from  his  school  days.  He  became  a  Governor 
and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  College,  and  even- 
tually Chairman,  and  largely  by  his  own  efforts 
raised  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
buildings.  Indeed,  the  College  would  not  be 
in  existence  to-day  but  for  the  long-sustained 
co-operation  of  the  late  Lord  Cobham  and 
Sir  Washington  in  maintaining  it. 

Whilst  giving  his  very  close  attention  to  the 
type  question — then  in  a  state  of  considerable 
chaos — he  one  day  met  Dr.  Armitage,  who  was 
visiting  Worcester  College.  The  latter  invited 
him  to  join  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (now  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind)  which  he  had  recently  founded.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  Sir  Washington 
came  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  became  the 
Chairman.  On  March  19th,  19 14,  he  received 
the  King  and  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Institute's  new  buildings  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  read  an  address  in  Braille 
and  subsequently  had  the  honour  of  showing 
their  Majesties  over  the  building. 

Another  matter  to  which  Sir  Washington 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  was  the  Fund 
for  Providing  Scholarships  for  Blind  Boys. 
He  became  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Trustees 
in  1879.  This  fund,  which  had  started 
modestly,  grew  until  the  annual  income  de- 
rived from  its  invested  funds  was  £125,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  management  of  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  latter  should  increase  the  income  to 
£210  a  year.  Sir  Washington  has  also  for  many 
years  been  a  Fellow  of  and  Hon.  Solicitor  to 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  It  should 
here  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  capacity  of  Hon. 
Solicitor,  he  has  rendered  inestimable  services 
to  many  blind  societies.  He  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  trouble  in  giving  assistance  and  advice 
to  the  blind,  and  has  never  accepted  remunera- 
tion for  what  he  has  done  on  their  behalf,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  such  matters  as  have  come  to 
him  on  strictly  professional  lines. 

Another  of  Sir  Washington's  strong  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  blind  lies  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  blind  world  of  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson — an  introduction  of  which  Sir 
Arthur   expressed   cordial   appreciation   in   a 


letter  written  to  Sir  Washington  the  day  before 
his  death,  and  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir 
Washington  worked  closely  together  from  that 
time  until  the  former's  death,  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  civilian  blind  generally  and  in  the 
special  work  for  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded 
in  the  late  war  carried  on  by  Sir  Arthur  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  of  the  Committee  of  which  Sir 
Washington  was  a  member  from  the  inception 
of  the  work  and  of  which  he  subsequently  be- 
came Vice-President. 

Sir  Washington's  long  acquaintance  with  the 
blind  world  has  given  him  a  rare  insight  into 
its  conditions  and  its  needs.  His  own  privation 
and  his  memory  of  sighted  days  have  caused  him 
to  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  other  blind 
folk.  As  he  himself  once  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer :  "  I  enjoy  picturing  to  myself  the 
things  I  remember  to  have  seen.  Do  you  re- 
alise that  I  last  saw  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  ?  I  remember  newspaper  pictures 
of  masts,  standing  out  of  the  water,  of  ships  sunk 
to  bar  harbour  passages.  Women  wore  enor- 
mous crinolines  and  poke-bonnets  then,  with 
their  hair  braided  back,  huge  strings  to  their 
bonnets,  which  were  all  round  their  faces — 
cloaks  with  hoods.  I  cannot  think  even  now 
of  women  being  dressed  in  any  other  way.  To 
me  they  still  wear  crinolines.  .  .  As  far  as 
vision  is  concerned  that  is  the  world  in  which 
I  still  live. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  blind  girl.  Men  are  dif- 
ferent. They  can  get  about,  be  in  evidence, 
get  help  and  sympathy,  and — what  is  better 
still — remunerative  work.  But  while  the  man 
works,  the  girl  can  only  hide  herself  in  silence, 
and  endure.  When  poverty  is  added  to  blind- 
ness, the  fate  is  severe  for  all,  but  truly  terrible 
for  women." 

Indeed,  Sir  Washington  has  never  tired  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  blind  girl.  He  was 
associated  from  its  foundation  with  the  Barclay 
Home  for  Blind  Girls  at  Brighton,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  to  solve  the 
question  of  enabling  a  blind  girl  to  maintain 
herself  whilst  enjoying  some  share  of  the  amen- 
ities of  life.  Few  people  realised  that  a  blind 
girl,  in  spite  of  her  blindness,  was  still  a  woman 
with  all  a  woman's  love  of  dainty  fabrics,  per- 
fumes, flowers  and  jewellery,  as  much  affected 
as  her  sighted  sister  by  all  those  little  attentions 
that  are  every  woman's  prerogative.  In  the 
labour  market  her  position  was  worse  than  that 
of  the  blind  man,  and  her  earning  power  little 
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above  the  starvation  line.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  Sir  Washington  should  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  foundation  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  The  Cedars,  Chorley 
Wood,  of  a  College  for  Blind  Girls  run  on 
similar  lines  as,  and  acting  as  a  counterpart  to, 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Nor  must  his  interest  in  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  little  blind  children  be  forgotten.  He  was 
for  some  years  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Blind 
Babies'  Home  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Chorley  Wood — a  work  which  en- 
listed his  liveliest  sympathy  and  warmest 
support. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every  effort  for  the 
blind  in  which  he  has  taken  a  part  is  to-day  a 
real  success. 

The  following  hints,  which  Sir  Washington 
gave  some  years  ago,  indicate  his  attitude  to- 
wards blindness  and  the  problems  it  presents  : 
"  First  of  all,"  he  said,  "  I  lay  it  down  as  funda- 
mental that  whenever  possible  the  blind  should 
get  their  living  by  their  brains,  and  not  by  their 
hands.  Secondly,  no  blind  man  or  woman,  if 
he  or  she  is  wise,  will  attempt  to  make  a  success 
of  life  alone — in  other  words,  co-operation 
with  the  sighted  is  essential.  Marriage  with 
the  right  person  is,  of  course,  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  co-operation ;  but,  failing  this,  we 
should  all  seek  to  find  some  good  and  true 
friend  who  will  work  in  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  us  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  success  for  the  blind, 
and  a  principle  which  the  friendship  of  my 
partner,  Mr.  William  Frost,  has  enabled  me  to 
carry  out  in  practice  all  my  professional  life. 
Thirdly,  the  whole  question  of  a  sixth  sense  is 
a  pure  delusion  and  an  error  very  prejudicial  to 
the  blind.  Blindness  is  simply  a  deduction 
from  our  capacities,  nothing  more  nor  less,  and 
brings  with  it  no  iota  of  gain  ;  all  systems  of 
education  and  training  must  frankly  acknow- 
ledge this  and  build  on  the  residue  of  powers 
and  capacities  left.  Fourthly,  every  blind 
person  must  choose  and  work  out  his  or  her 
line  in  life,  and  not  accept  a  course  of  existence 
imposed  on  him  or  her  by  others.  Fifthly,  the 
goodwill  of  the  sighted  is  the  great  heritage  of 
the  blind,  and,  if  used  with  intelligence  and 
discretion,  will  be  found  a  well-nigh  sufficient 
"source  for  all  that  the  blind  need.  Sixthly, 
readiness  of  access  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  blind.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  anyone  who, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will  refuse 
audience  to  the  blind.  Seventhly,  one  of  the 
'greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  ■  blind  is  the 


difficulty  of  remaining  in  evidence.  They  have 
a  natural  shrinking  from  publicity,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  they  and  their  cause  are 
in  consequence  passed  over,  forgotten — -'out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.'  Eighthly,  great  and 
immeasurable  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  blind 
is  to  the  sighted,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
true  that  the  blind  are  themselves  the  best 
friends  of  the  blind.  Ninthly,  self-transport  is 
one  of  the  blind's  most  prominent  difficulties. 
Tenthly,  the  progress  of  blind  philanthropy  is 
from  simple  employment  to  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  development." 

These  clear-cut  principles  afford  a  further 
example  of  that  intellectual  vigour,  clearness  of 
perception  and  just  appreciation  of  the  realities 
of  life  and  of  revealed  truth  which  have,  with- 
out doubt,  been  the  greatest  factors  in  Sir 
Washington's  success. 

DANC[NG  COMPETITION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

THE  final  contest  in  the  Dancing  Com- 
petition in  aid  of  the  Sunshine  Homes 
and  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre  on  Tuesday, 
April  15  th. 

The  winner  of  the  Senior  Cup  was  Elinor 
Shian  Williams,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  the 
Junior  Cup,  Babs  Livesey,  of  London. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  the  following 
competitors  : — 

Special  Baby  Class — Beryl  Laverick. 

Step  Dancing — Junior,  Fred  Jones  ;  Senior, 
Derek  Waterlow. 

Operatic — Joan  Smith,  Avis  Wells,  Lorna 
Jermain,  Gladys  Montague. 

Character — Joan  Robinson,  Audrey  Williams, 
Babs  Livesey,  Nora  Ticehurst,  Joyce  Bury. 

Classical — Wendy  Toye,  Beryl  Rogers,  Jean 
Cooke,  Barbara  Bisham,  Elinor  Shian  Williams. 

Demi-Character — Pansy  Saward,  Muriel 
Scott,  Elsie  Judge,  Christine  Rosslyn,  Audrey 
Carlyon. 

<=§=»      «=?=> 

"  The  man  who  has  only  himself  to  please 
finds  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner 
than  later,  that  he  has  got  a  very"  hard 
master." 

<=f~       <=%, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Blundell,  a  deaf  and 
blind  woman,  has  died  at  Hardley,  Norfolk, 
at  the  age  of  106.  She  was  born  at  Hardley, 
■and  lived  there  all  her  life;    ■ 
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JIUCH  has  been  written  from  time  to 
time  in  this  and  other  journals  of 
the  training  of  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses,  and  of  the  treatment 
subsequently  given  by  them.  Fol- 
lowing on  the  article  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Beacon  on  the  "  Training 
of  Blind  Students,"  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning the  steps  taken  to  settle 
them,  after  qualification,  may  now 
interest  our  readers. 
First,  we  will  suppose  that  the  man  or 
woman  has  been  accepted  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  training  in  this  pro- 
fession— that  he  has  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  good  health  and  physique,  education,  and  a 
pleasing  appearance,  and  that  he  has  completed 
the  scheduled  training  and  gained  the  recog- 
nised certificates.  Looking  ahead  to  the  time 
when  he  is  to  become  self-supporting,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  centre  from  which  he 
is  likely  to  step  out  into  the  professional  world 
is  a  suitable  one  from  which  to  build  up  a 
private  practice.  Stepr  are  then  taken  to  help 
the  masseur  to  become  known  in  his  district, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  specialised  form  of 
circularisation,  as  follows  : — 

A  circular  letter  containing  the  principal 
facts  connected  with  the  masseur  or  masseuse 
in  question,  such  as  name,  address  of  clinic, 
telephone  number,  length  of  training  and  quali- 
fications, is  sent  out  with  the  request  that  his  or 
her  professional  services  may  be  utilised  by  the 
medical  men  of  the  district.  Each  letter  is 
typed  separately,  addressed  to  the  doctor  in 
person,  and  signed.  This  communication  is 
followed  up  by  a  second  circular  letter,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  printed  syllabus  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  scope  of  training 
covered  by  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  in 
preparation  for  the  administration  of  treatment 
by  Massage,  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Medical 
Electricity,  under  medical  supervision.  With 
this  circular  is  sent  a  short  covering  letter, 
calling  attention  to  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  the  blind  operator.     A 


third  circular  letter  to  doctors  describes  anv 
special  matter  of  interest,  such  as  the  opening 
of  a  private  clinic  in  the  district,  a  change  of 
address,  the  comments  of  some  leading 
specialist  in  Massage  on  the  work  of  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses,  etc.,  etc. 

Steps  must  then  be  taken  to  get  into  direct 
personal  touch  with  the  leading  doctors  and 
surgeons.  This  can  best  be  effected  (i)  by  ob- 
taining personal  introductions  from  a  doctor  of 
repute,  and  (2)  by  a  personal  call  from  the 
masseur  or  masseuse  on  the  medical  men  in 
their  district.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  call 
on  a  large  number  of  doctors,  and  it  is  well 
here  to  suggest  that  the  impression  created  by 
the  masseur  or  masseuse  who  goes  about  alone 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  little  initial 
planning  with  a  sympathetic  friend  will  greatly 
assist  the  blind  masseur  who  is  about  to  call  on 
doctors.  The  route  to  be  followed  each  day 
may  be  described  in  detail,  and  special  notes 
made  of  dangerous  crossings  and  corners  ;  the 
ground  to  be  covered  alone  may  even  be 
traversed  beforehand  in  the  company  of  the 
sighted  friend.  It  is  also  a  wise  plan  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  principal  nursing  associations 
in  the  district.  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
writer  that  a  large  amount  of  practical  and 
sympathetic  help  can  be  extended  to  a  blind 
masseur  or  masseuse  in  the  initial  stages  of 
building  up  a  private  practice  by  private  in- 
troductions to  qualified  nurses  practising  in 
the  same  district.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
write  to  all  the  large  business  houses,  insur- 
ance firms  and  industrial  bodies.  Special 
letters  dealing  with  particular  trades  and  in- 
dustries have  been  drafted,  and  are  sent  out 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  good  deal  of  work  is  forthcoming  from 
many  of  the  largest  insurance  companies,  who 
testify  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  treatment 
by  our  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  in  con- 
nection with  their  Workmen's  Compensation 
cases. 

Considerable  publicity  can  be  obtained  for  a 
blind  masseur  by  sending  out   paragraphs  to 
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the  local  Press,  drawing  the  attention  of 
residents  to  the  fact  that  he  is  practising  in  the 
district. 

It  is  also  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
blind  masseur  to  give  his  services  in  an  hono- 
rary capacity  to  a  local  hospital.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ideal  position  for  a  masseur  or 
masseuse  in  private  practice  is  to  obtain  a 
salaried  part-time  post  at  a  hospital  for  three 
mornings  or  afternoons  in  the  week.  With  the 
closing  down  of  so  many  Pensions  Hospitals  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  effect  such  an  arrange- 
ment nowadays.  In  many  cases,  the  masseur 
who  is  willing  to  make  a  start  by  giving  a  few 
hours'  free  work  weekly  to  a  hospital,  is  later 
on  rewarded  by  the  offer  of  a  paid  appointment. 
Moreover,  a  masseur  who  gives  his  services  to 
a  hospital  for  an  honorarium  finds  that  by 
means  of  the  publicity  which  he  secures 
through  a  semi-public  appointment  of  this  kind, 
and  the  fact  that  he  comes  into  personal  touch 
with  half-a-dozen  or  more  leading  doctors  and 
surgeons  of  his  district,  he  is  amply  rewarded 
for  the  voluntary  work  which  he  has  done. 

Now,  a  few  words  concerning  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  supply  of  apparatus. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  blind  masseur  in  private 
practice  will  find  himself  seriously  handicapped 
if  he  is  unable  to  add  certain  items  of  apparatus 
to  his  clinic.  It  is  the  experience  of  most  quali- 
fied workers  that,  as  time  goes  on,  their  ser- 
vices are  required  by  local  doctors  not  only  to 
administer  treatment  by  Massage,  but  also  by 
Medical  Electricity.  In  order  that  the  blind 
operator  may  not  be  further  handicapped  in 
competition  with  sighted  workers,  it  is  most 
important  that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  apparatus.  This  remark  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  that,  as  soon  as  he  is  qualified, 
the  blind  masseur  should  be  helped  to  acquire 
an  unlimited  supply  of  apparatus ;  but  that, 
little  by  little,  as  his  connection  is  being  built 
up  and  enlarged,  he  may  be  assisted  to  acquire 
all  the  equipment  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  emphasise  the  fact 
that  a  private  practice  cannot  be  "  found  "  or 
"  manufactured  "  for  a  masseur  or  masseuse  by 
any  organisation,  however  willing.  In  order 
to  build  up  a  private  connection — slowly, 
laboriously,  but  none  the  less  surely — -the 
individual  concerned  must  needs  possess  both 
grit  and  patience.  A  department  or  organi- 
sation can  do  much  to  help  in  the  initial  stages  ; 
but  here  again  the  services  rendered  can  only 
be  those  of  advice,  backing  up,  and,  so  far  as 


its  means  will  permit,  financial  assistance — all 
these  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

Massage  is  a  profession  in  which  subsequent 
success  is  in  a  marked  degree  dependent  upon 
the  qualities  of  diligence  and  a  large  measure 
of  patience.  Nine  years'  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  has  convinced  the  writer  that 
grit  and  perseverance  are  two  of  the  most 
distinct  qualities  possessed  by  the  blind 
operator.  Though  present-day  competition 
and  after-war  conditions  have  increased  to 
some  extent  the  difficulties  of  those  who  are 
embarking  on  this  profession,  thefe  is  little 
doubt  that  with  careful  selection  and  training, 
allied  to  patience  and  perseverance,  a  successful 
career  is  assured. 

«=8°  <=§=» 

NOTES  FRO VI   BRANCH 

SECRETARIES 

Southern  Branch. — Somerley  Fete.  If 
good  wishes  and  hard  work  count  at  all, 
vast  crowds  of  people  will  be  making  their  way 
into  the  historical  New  Forest  and  finally  to 
Somerley  Park  on  Whit-Monday. 

Somerley  boasts  not  a  Blarney  Stone,  nor 
lies  here  the  spot  which  marks  the  death  of 
Rufus ;  but  there  is  almost  unequalled  beauty 
to  be  found  in  the  domain  of  the  Hampshire 
Home  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Normanton, 
who  have  most  kindly  and  generously  placed 
their  grounds  and  park  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute  for  a  function  which  all  are  anxiously 
hoping  will  be  a  worthy  success  and  a  fitting 
reward  to  many  months  of  toil. 

With  such  notabilities  as  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess, Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Egmont,  Lord 
Manners,  Colonel  Wilfred  Ashley,  Sir  George 
Thursby,  Sir  George  Meyrick,  Sir  George 
Egerton  and  Major  Mills  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  Carr  with  an  executive 
committee  of  some  forty  members,  all  en- 
thusiastic and  vigorously  organising  the  many 
departments,  we  are  confident  of  a  good  day 
if  the  weather  is  kind. 

A  most  elaborate  programme  is  arranged, 
and  a  galaxy  of  excellent  attractions  include 
pony  jumping  and  racing,  two  naval  displays 
by  crews  from  Portsmouth,  a  brass  band  con- 
test, a  splendid  boxing  tournament,  classical 
dancing  amid  natural  surroundings,  athletic 
sports,  competitions  and  side  shows. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  Somerley  House,  with 
its  wonderful  collection  of  the  artists'  craft,  will 
be  open  to  the  public  and  is  sure  to  attract 
lovers  of  painting  far  and  near. 
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GREATER    LONDON    FUND    FOR 
THE    BLIND 

ON  April  5th,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  addressed 
the  Bickley  Gardeners'  Association  for 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Blind  Aid  Com- 
mittee, good  and  tried  friends  of  the  Fund. 
On  the  following  day  he  visited  the  Browning 
Settlement  at  Walworth.  On  the  7th  April, 
he  spoke  to  the  Wesleyan  Sisterhood  at  High- 
gate  ;  and  on  the  1 5  th  left  Town  to  address  the 
Rotary  Club,  Stourbridge,  on  "  Work  for  the 
Blind,"  by  request  of  the  Secretary-General. 

Sisterhoods  at  Harringay,  Grays,  South 
Croydon  and  Pitlake,  Croydon,  were  also 
visited,  an  appeal  for  "  Geranium  Day  " 
workers  being  made  on  each  occasion. 

Kens  ington 
H.O.B.  reports  a 
successful  meeting 
in  the  mayor's  par- 
lour, the  mayor,  as 
president  of  the  cir- 
cle, in  the  chair. 
Arrangements  for 
*  Geranium  Day  " 
in  the  Borough  were 
made,  and  the 
Mayoress  very  kind- 
ly consented  to  act 
as  Chairman  of  the 
Circle  during  the 
remainder  of  the 
municipal  year. 

The  concert  plan- 
ned by  the  Bushev 
Circle  Pioneer 
Helpers  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  the 
Parish  Hall  on  April 
nth,  has  been  post- 
poned until  next  September. 

Another  concert  took  place  in  the  Institute, 
F.dgware,  on  the  26th  April  ;  nor  must  the 
enjoyable  dance  of  the  20th  Batt.  London 
Regiment  at  Blackheath  be  forgotten. 

"  Geranium  Day  "  was  held  on  Saturday, 
April  26th,  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  with 
the  exception  of  Willesden  and  Wembley,  for 
which  the  police  had  allotted  the  29th  of  the 
month.  Unfortunately,  on  the  former  day  a 
large  portion  of  the  boroughs  of  Hampstead, 
Paddington  and  Marylebone  was  excluded, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  concerning 
the   traffic    regulations   for  the  Cup  Final  at 


Wembley.  For  the  fund  it  was  a  real  tragedy, 
the  result  of  which,  combined  with  the  heavy 
rain  during  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  will  pro- 
bably be  that  the  collection  will  fall  short  of 
last  year's  total  by  nearly  £1,000. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  day  would  realise 
from  £8,000  to  £9,000,  as  there  is  proof  that  it 
is  meeting  with  greater  response  each  year  from 
the  general  public.  One  and  a  half  million 
geraniums  had  been  sent  out,  and  8,000  ladies, 
undaunted  by  the  bad  weather,  worked  hard  to 
dispose  of  these.  At  headquarters  blind  girls 
were  making  the  flowers  in  public.  On  future 
"  Geranium  Days  "  every  flower  that  is  sold 
will  be  the  work' of  the  blind,  which  will  be  the 
means  of  keeping  quite  a  number  in  employ- 
ment throughout  the  year. 


Geranium  Day  at  Chiswick 


MUSIC   NOTES 

ON  Wednesday, 
June  4th,  at 
3  o'clock,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Spanner  will  give 
his  half-yearly  organ 
recital  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street, 
when  the  special 
feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  the 
inclusion  of  the 
pieces  (Nos.  3,4  and 
5)  set  for  the  forth- 
coming Fellowship 
Examination  of  the 
Royal  College  of 
Organists. 

The  organ  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for 
the  rendering  of 
these  pieces,  as  it  is 
aj  replicaj^of  Jthatjjof  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.     The  programme  is  as  follows  : — 

1  Grand  Choeur  on  the  4th  Gregorian  Tone 

Wolstenholme 

2  Slow   Movement  from  the  4th   Symphony 

Tsckaikowsl^y 

3  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor  (The  Wedge) 

Bach 

4  Canon  in  B  minor Schumann 

5  Andante  from  the  6th  Quartett  Mozart 

6  Canzona   in   G   flat Karg-Ekrt 

7  Triumphal  March  from  "  Caractacus  "  Elgar 
The  recital  is  free,  and  R.C.O.  candidates 

and  others  are  cordially  invited  -to  be  present. 
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THE  BLIND    PERSONS  ACT  (1920) 
AMENDMENT  BILL 


N  the  23rd  May,  the  much-advertised 
discussion  on  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
(1920)  Amendment  Bil]  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  but  a  sparse 
attendance  :  at  no  time  during  the 
debate  were  there  fifty  members 
present. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henderson,  the 
Labour  member  for  the  Tradeston 
Division  of  Glasgow,  moved  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  stating  that  he 
felt  assured  that  he  would  have  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  hon.  Members  in  all  parts 
of  the  House.  "  This  question  of  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,"  he  said,  "  lends  itself  to  a  great 
deal  of  sentimental  talk,  and  I  desire  to  preface 
my  remarks  to-day  in  support  of  this  Bill  bv  a 
quotation  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Salford  (Mr.  Tillett)  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  1920  Biil.  He  then 
said  : 

'  T  hope  that  there  will  be  no  debauch  of 
maudlin  sentiment,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  House  feels  pro- 
foundly/ in  the  depths  of  his  heart  a  great 
pity  .  .  .  for  those  who  are  afflicted  by 
....  blindness.' 
Any  opposition  to  this  Bill  is  coming  from 
what  are  called  voluntary  organisations.  I  am 
not  going  to  sav  a  single  word  against  those 
organisations.  Rather  would  I  to-day  pay  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  those  citizens 
of  good-will  who  have  in  the  past,  at  least  prior 
to  1920,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  Tt  is  not  my  intention  to  say  a  single 
word  against  the  work  that  they  have  carried 
through,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who,  by  his  own  life's  example  and  by  his 
determination,  did  more,  perhaps,  for  the  blind 
people  of  this  country  than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual. I  refer  to  the  life  and  work  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  But  the  discussions 
during  the  progress  of  the  1920  Bill  in  this 
House  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  blind 
were  to  be  looked  after  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  believed  they  ought  to  be  looked  after,  an 
alteration  would  have  to  take  place  in  the  law, 
and  I  shall  argue  to-day  that  while  the  1920 
Act  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  has 
failed,  in  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  the  blind 
,is  concerned. 


"  I  come  to  the  statistics  dealing  with  the 
blind,  and  here  I  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
this  Bill  is  necessary.  The  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales  is  36,518. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  between  birth 
and  16  years  of  age  is  2,954.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  between  the  years  of  16  and  30 
is  3,463  ;  and  this  is  important,  because  the  Bill 
proposes  to  bring  down  the  pensionable  age,  if 
I  may  put  it  that  way,  from  50  to  30.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  50  is  8,059.  Between  the  ages  of  50  and 
70,  the  number  is  12,397.  On  the  21st  Dec- 
ember last  year  there  were  10,486  blind  persons 
in  receipt  of  the  old  age  pension.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  here  is  that  the  increased  charges 
would  not  be  so  very  heavy,  after  all,  because 
the  Bill  provides  for  greater  facilities  for 
training,  and  for  better  physical  conditions  of 
the  blind  person;  and,  in  those  circumstances, 
there  would  be  a  large  number  of  people  who 
would  not  even  desire  to  have  the  old  age 
pension  if  thev  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  There  is  another  point,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant. The  number  of  children  born  blind, 
and  who  go  blind  up  to  the  age  of  one  year,  is 
5,979.  Those  of  us  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
question  believe  that,  because  of  the  great  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  through  the  Health 
department  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  diseases  that  is  responsible,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  for  blindness  in  the  human 
race,  and  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  Health 
departments  under  the  different  local  authori- 
ties, and  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  medical 
authorities  in  this  country,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  that  the  number  of  such  cases  will  be 
largely  reduced  in  the  future.  I  have  on  many 
occasions  presided  over  meetings  addressed  by 
professors  and  eminent  medical  men  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow.  I  know  the  work  they  are 
doing  there,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  result  of  that  work 
will  mean  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  fewer 
blind  persons.  I  come  to  the  employment 
aspect,  and  this  also  shows  the  necessity  for 
this  Bill.  There  are  to-day,  from  16  years  and 
upwards,  8,235  employed  blind  persons.  They 
are  trained,  but  unemployed — and  here  is  a 
reason  for  this  Bill — 880.  Under  training 
there  are  only  1,246  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong. 
I  think,  when  I  put  the  whole  figures  before 
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the  House,  the  House  will  agree  that  this  Bill 
is  necessary.  The  number  not  trained,  but 
trainable,  is  889.  The  number  of  unemployed 
blind  between  the  ages  of  30  and  70  is  20,759." 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin  in  seconding  said  : — 
"  I  beg  to  second  the  Motion.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Tradeston  Division  (Mr. 
T.  Henderson)  for  having  done  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  to  support  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  all  parties 
in  this  House  will  very  willingly  co-operate, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  increasing  and 
quickened  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  towards  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
the  community  that  a  Bill  such  as  this  should 
be  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament.  If  you 
glance  over  the  history  of  charitable  effort  and 
State  care  for  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the 
community  you  will  be  bound  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  very  largely,  up  to  date  the 
community  has  taken  action  as  a  community 
only  in  the  cases  where  it  was  necessary  that 
such  action  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  com- 
munity itself;  that  is  to  say,  we  make  it  a  public 
charge  that  certain  infectious  diseases  should 
be  treated  in  a  certain  way.  We  put  upon 
public  funds  the  care  or  keeping  of  the  insane, 
but  for  the  large  mass  of  those  who  suffer  from 
disease,  illness,  and  disability  there  is  no  such 
provision  made.  Many  things  might  be  said 
about  blind  persons  in  this  country,  but  I  think 
it  is  true  to  say  that  they  are  not  more  offensive 
or  more  objectionable  than  any  other  class  of 
the  community,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  State  to  protect  itself  against  the  blind.  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  in  this  Bill  the  State  is 
doing  that  which  is  a  realisation  of  its  duty  to 
the  blind,  and  in  no  sense  because  of  danger  or 
the  need  of  self-protection." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the 
debate  : — Colone1  Sinclair,  Lord  Eustace  Percy, 
Mr.  Baker,  Sir  Samuel  Chapman,  Mr.  Emlyn- 
Jones,  Captain  Tudor  Rees,  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards,  Sir  Robert  Newman,  Mr.  Harney, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Lambert  Ward. 

Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood,  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  said  :— 

"  I  will  not  detain  the  House  for  more  than 
a  few  moments,  because  this  is  one  of  the  verv 
rare  occasions  on  which  there  is  support  for  a 
Measure  from  all  quarters  of  the  House.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  express  its  desires  and  maintain 
that  spirit  of  unanimity. 

"  On  this  side  of  the  House  I  think  we  can 


claim  for  many  years  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  We 
have  done  some  little,  in  co-operation  with  the 
voluntary  organisations  for  the  blind,  to  de- 
velop the  public  conscience  on  this  matter,  and 
no  body  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  is 
more  deeply  pledged  to  support  the  interests  of 
the  blind  than  is  the  Labour  movement,  whose 
annual  conferences  and  congresses  have  regu- 
larly shown  resolutions  passed  with  the  object 
of  bringing  to  bear  more  public  assistance  and 
help  for  blind  persons.  T  think  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  can  claim  some  little  credit  for  the 
Act  of  1920,  an  Act  which,  I  believe,  has,  in 
the  four  years  since  its  passage,  done  much  to 
improve  the  provision  for  the  blind  and  the 
organisation  of  the  resources  of  society, 
through  institutions  and  organisations,  to  co- 
ordinate and  consolidate  that  movement.  The 
Government  have  no  desire  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  believe  that  that  measure  of  State 
assistance  and  co-operation  between  public 
authorities  and  private  bodies  should  come  to 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  be  extended. 

"  One  point,  however,  has  not  been,  it  seems 
to  me,  sufficiently  emphasised.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  it,  it  is  true,  but  we  attach  very 
considerable  importance  to  steps  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Apart  from  industrial 
and  other  accidents,  blindness  is,  in  large 
measure,  a  preventable  disease,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  it 
is  clearly  most  desirable  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  eliminate  preventable  blindness, 
and  to  that  question  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Minister  of  Health  is  now  giving  his  attention. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  accept  the  details  of  the  Bill.  I  rather 
gather  that  in  different  quarters  of  the  House 
there  are  different  views  about  the  details,  al- 
though there  is  agreement  as  to  the  objects 
which  the  Bill  is  designed  to  serve,  and  that 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
wards this  Bill.  Had  it  been  necessary,  I  should 
have  appealed  to  the  House  to  pass  its  Second 
Reading  without  a  Division.  That,  I  feel  sure, 
is  not  now  necessary,  and  I  welcome  the  fact 
that  this  Bill  will  receive  its  Second  Reading 
without  any  Division." 

He  was  followed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  John 
Gilmour,  Mr.  Graham  White,  Dr.  Haden 
Guest,  Mr.  Stranger,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  and 
Mr.  Groves. 

The  second  reading  was  agreed  to  without, 
a  division. 
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HIAWATHA. 


AST  month  Londoners  were  afforded 
the  unique  opportunity  of  witnes- 
sing a  series  of  performances  of 
"  Hiawatha  "  in  all  the  glory  of  an 
operatic  setting  and  with  a  chorus 
of  690  voices  supplied  by  the  Royal 
Choral  Society.  The  blend  of  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor's music  with  Long- 
fellow's sweetest  verses,  added  to 
the  light  and  colour  and  movement 
on  the  vast  stage  of  the  Albert  Hall  formed 
impressions  not  lightly  to  be  forgotten.  For 
this  great  effort  on  behalf  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  the  whole  arena  and  part 
of  the  platform  of  the  Hall  were  utilised  as  a 
stage,  a  backcloth  of  mountain  scenery,  fir- 
trees,  wigwams  and  a  real  waterfall  forming 
the  stage  setting. 

The  cast  of  characters  on  four  evenings  was 
as  follows  : — 


Hiawatha 

Horace  Stevens 

Minnehaha 

Ruth  Vincent 

Nokomis 

Elizabeth  Mellor 

Chibiahos 

Webster  Millar 

Iagoo 

Edward  McKeown 

The  Bishop       . 

Edward  Leer 

Famine 

Leonard  Willmore 

Fever 

Phyllis  Kelly 

Spring 

Anita  Desmond 

Pau-Puk-Keewis 

Felix  Demcry 

by  the  following 

Hiawatha 

Harold  Williams 

Minnehaha 

Kathleen  Destournel 

Nokomis 

Elizabeth  Mellor 

Chibiabos 

William  Heseltine 

Iagoo 

Edward  McKeown 

The  Bishop 

Edward  Leer 

Famine 

Leonard  Willmore 

Fever 

Phyllis  Kelly 

Spring      .          . 

Anita  Desmond 

Pau-Puk-Keewis 

Felix  Demery 

All  of  these  artistes  kindly  gave  their 
services. 

The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Goossens. 

The  ballet,  conducted  by  H.  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  the  composer's  son,  was  under  the 
direction  of  Madame  Lydia  Kyasht,  who  her- 
self danced  as  the  Spirit  Maiden,  with  Miss 
Margaret  Litchfield  as  the  Mortal,  Miss 
Myrtle  Farquharson  as  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
attendant  spirits,  birds  and  mortals. 

The  performances,  which  took  place  from 
May  19th  to  the  24th,  were  greeted  by  a 
chorus  of  enthusiasm  from  the  Press.  As 
regards  the  spectacular  impression  produced 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph,"  which  said  : — 


"  The  arena  gradually  filled  with 
figures  upon  it  from  all  sides  of  the  hall. 
Indeed,  the  management  of  the  crowds 
throughout  showed  a  fine  sense  of 
grouping  and  design,  while  the  rich  but 
subdued  colours  of  the  costumes  made 
some  memorable  spectacular  effects.  One 
such  occurred  with  the  rejoicings  accom- 
panying Hiawatha's  wedding,  when  the 
arena  was  occupied  bv  serried  ranks  of 
waving  arms  and  fluttering  hands. 
Another  really  beautiful  impression  was 
made  by  the  wonderfully  realistic  effect  of 
falling  snow  as  a  background  to  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Minnehaha.  As  a  spectacle 
this  production  takes  very  high  rank  in- 
deed, and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  who  is 
responsible  for  it,  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated." 

The  "  Evening  Standard  "  thinks  that 
"  Hiawatha "  was  performed  "  under 
ideal  conditions,"  whilst  the  "  Times  " 
praises  the  Royal  Choral  Society's  efforts  ; 
they  "  sang  the  elaborate  choral  numbers 
with  assurance  and  spirit." 

"  It  is,"  says  the  "  Star,"  "  one  of  the 
most    amazing,    dramatic    spectacles    of 
modern    times — the    sort    of  thing    one 
marvels  at  in  cinema  pictures  when  huge 
masses  are  in  operation.     At  the  Albert 
Hall  one  gets  the  real  thing,  and  super- 
added effects   of  colour  that  are  bewil- 
deringly  beautiful.  .  .  ." 
We  would  like  to  quote  the  Press  more  fully, 
and  in  particular  Mr.  S.  P.  B.  Mais'  excellent 
account  of  the  story  in  the  "  Daily  Graphic." 
Unfortunately  our  allotted  space  has  already 
been  overstepped,  and  we  can  only  add  Mr. 
Mais'    closing    words  :     "As    a    picturesque 
pageant,  this  performance  could  not  have  been 
better  handled  had  it  been  devised  by  Reinhardt. 
The  blend  of  colour  and  incessant  rhythmical 
motion  with  the  strangely  moving  music  en- 
tranced a  most  enthusiastic  house.     It  is  like 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  before.    It  is  strangely 
beautiful  and  in  every  way  unforgettable." 

The  organiser  of  these  preformances  was 
Mr.  Sherwood  Foster,  and  the  producer,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Fairbairn.  During  the  week,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  Princess  Royal,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Prince  and  Princess  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  and  Princess  Helena  Victoria  were 
present. 
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READING  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


N  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent  at 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
on  April  26,  when  the  Fifth  Annual 
Reading  Competition  was  held  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  audience. 

As  in  former  years  the  prelimi- 
nary readings  took  place  in  the 
morning,  when  the  judges  were 
Professor  MacDonald,  Captain 
Maclean,  and  Messrs.  Dixson,  Le 
Breton  Martin  and  de  la  Mare 
Rowley.  The  final  decisions  were  given  in  the 
afternoon  by  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire, 
and  the  prizes  and  medal  were  graciously  pre- 
sented by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  President  of  the  Library. 

The  test  in  Class  A,  for  adults  who  had 
learned  Braille  when  under  16  years  of  age, 
consisted  in  the  reading  of  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult passage  :  "  Translation  from  the  Classics," 
from  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  "  The  Art  of 
Reading,"  followed  by  a  chorus  from  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of 
"  Alcestes."  The  number  of  competitors  who 
entered  for  the  Class  B  test  (adults  who  learnt 
Braille  after  attaining  the  age  of  16)  was 
smaller  than  in  former  years,  and  the  result  was 
therefore  decided  in  the  morning. The  entrants 
for  the  Juvenile  Class  (children  under  1 2  years 
of  age)  were  required  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
story  of  "  The  White  Seal  "  from  Kipling's 
"  Jungle  Book."  Great  interest  centred  in  a 
contest  held  among  the  Class  A  prizewinners 
of  previous  years.  These  competitors — five  in 
number — were  called  upon  to  read  "  The 
Tempest,"  from  "  Shakespeare's  Workman- 
ship," by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 

After   the   readings    Sir   Johnston   Forbes- 
Robertson  announced  the  names  of  the  prize- 
winners as  follows  :  — 
Class  A— 

First  prize— The  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A. 
(Chaplain  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind) 

2  Mr.  R.  Wylie 

3  Mr.    W.    J.    Carter    (of    Manchester 

College,  Oxford) 
Consolation  Prizes — 

1  Miss  C.  Till  (Music  Department,  Nat  ional 

Institute  for  the  Blind) 

2  Miss  R.  Last  (copyist,  National  Library 

for  the  Blind) 

3  Mr.  Davies. 


Class  B— 

Mr.  H.  Jerard. 
Class  C — 

t      Kathleen     Cogar     ^Brecknock      L.C.C. 
School  for  the  Blind) 

2  Christina  M'Tavish  (Royal  Normal  Col- 

lege for  the  Blind) 

3  Herbert  Spencer  (Royal  Normal  College 

for  the  Blind) 
Medallist  : — 

Miss  K.   M.  Green  (correspondence  clerk, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 

After  announcing  the  names  of  the  prize- 
winners, Sir  Johnston  Forbes- Robertson  told 
his  audience  that  the  judges  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  their  decisions.  He  had, 
he  said,  been  carried  away  by  the  amazing  grace 
and  facility  with  which  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages had  been  read.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  wo  jld  have  had  to  read  them  over  and  over 
again  in  his  study  before  he  could  have  hoped 
to  read  them  in  public  with  such  grace  and 
eloquence. 

Her  Royal  Highness  presented  the  prizes 
with  a  few  congratulatory  words  to  each 
recipient. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Library,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
H.R.H. ,  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  hoped  to 
start  building  the  extension  of  the  library 
shortly,  so  as  to  secure  the  much-needed  room 
for  the  expansion  of  their  work. 

Her  Royal  Highness  responded  in  a  gracious 
little  speech,  in  which  she  again  congratulated 
the  successful  candidates,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  being  among  them  that  afternoon. 
It  was,  she  said,  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  library  was  brightening  the 
lives  of  so  many  blind  people.  The  pro- 
gress of  such  an  institution  was  of  necessity 
rapid,  and,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  volumes, 
required  mote  and  more  space,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  and  more  money. 

Dr.  Archibald  Fleming,  Minister  of  St. 
Columba's,  thanked  the  judges  for  their  labours, 
and  expressed  humorous  pleasure  that  he  had 
not  been  called  upon  to  occupy  their  position 
that  afternoon. 

Afternoon  tea  and  animated  conversation 
brought  the  proceedings  to  an  agreeable 
conclusion. 

To  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  Reading 
Competition  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  who  has  found  the  intricacies  of  Braille  all 


id 
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but  insurmountable,  the  ease  with  which  the 
competitors  read  appeared  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Surely  the  Class  A  test  has  never 
been  so  difficult  before  i  The  passage  chosen 
for  the  prize-winners'  contest  would  have 
sorely  taxed  a  sighted  reader's  resources  ;  the 
sudden  transition  from  prose  to  poetry  formed 
a  most  exacting  trial  of  speed  and  intelligence. 
Once  again  the  size  of  the  audience  and  the 
enthusiasm  evinced  was  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  interest  which  is  aroused  by  this  annual 
competition. 


DR.  EDWARD   MOON 

By  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN— (continued) 
Dr.  Moon's  second  great  inspiration  was  also 
eminently  practical.  Realising  as  he  did  that  the 
only  sure  way  to  get  his  books  to  the  readers 
was  to  carry  them  there,  he  agitated  for  a  pro- 
perly accredited,  organised  carrying  system, 
and  in  18  5  5  "  The  Society  for  Supplying  Home- 
Teachers  and  Books  in  Moon  Type  "  was  in- 
stituted in  London.  Of  this  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  became  President  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Carlisle  and  Ripon 
appeared  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents.  The 
Society's  motto  was  "  The  Bible  for  the 
Blind,"  which  being  interpreted  is  "  the  Bible 
read  by  the  Blind,  and  the  Bible  carried  to  the 
Homes  of  the  Blind."  Or,  as  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  declared,  when  pre- 
siding at  an  annual  meeting  :  "  You  are  all 
aware  what  the  real  object  of  this  society  is. 
It  is  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
by  the  system  which  is  generally  known  as 
'  Moon's  system  '  of  embossed  type."  "  The 
objects  of  the  teacher's  visits  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  (i)  to  teach  gratuitously  all  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  learn  to  read  ;  (2)  to  act  as 
colporteur,  to  lend  and  exchange  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  instruct  in  its  meaning  ; 
also  to  lend  other  books  printed  in  Moon's 
type  ;  (3)  to  act  as  Scripture  reader  to  those 
who,  from  advanced  age  or  infirmity,  are  un- 
able to  learn  to  read  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers." 
The  first  teacher  employed  was  a  blind  man 
who  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  years  taught 
402  blind  persons  to  read.  Like  Dr.  Armitage, 
who  believed  that  in  general  the  blind  make  the 
best  leaders  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Moon  favoured 
the  employment  of  blind  teachers,  but  in  the 
beginning  the  committees  who  organised  the 
Home  Teaching  societies  in  different  parts  of 
England  generally  preferred  teachers  who 
could  see,  both  because  there  were  more  of 


these  than  of  the  blind  who  were  able  and  com- 
petent to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  London 
society  as  given  above,  such  as  colporteurs  and 
Bible  women,  a  class  already  at  hand  and 
burning  with  missionary  zeal ;  and  because 
people  with  sight  could  travel  more  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  and  could  carry  and  exchange 
the  books  more  regularly  and  often. 

Home  Teaching  spread  from  London  to  the 
provinces  and  on  into  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  seemed  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Dr. 
Moon  followed  it  up  and  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
given  adequate  publicity.  Numerous  meetings 
in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  Home  Teaching, 
usually  presided  over  by  some  noble  lord,  were 
held,  at  which  Dr.  Moon  spoke  eloquently — ■ 
for  he  was  a  ready  speaker — and  the  testimonies 
of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  were  recited 
with  telling  effect.  More  and  ever  more  hearts 
were  touched  and  pocket-books  correspon- 
dingly opened.  The  newspapers  helped,  one 
of  them  even  declaring  that  "  it  was  a  happy 
day  for  the  blind  when  Dr.  Moon  lost  his  sight, 
....  for  his  labours  have  brought  to  a  point  of 
perfection  never  before  reached,  the  art  of 
printing  for  the  blind,  so  that  they  may  read 
by  the  touch  with  almost  as  much  ease  and 
pleasure  as  those  blessed  with  sight  read  by 
the  eye." 

What  a  happy  thought  it  was  to  have  the 
first  reading  lesson  the  Lord's  Prayer  !  Even 
to-day  the  Moon  alphabet  cards  have  on  them 
this  most  familiar  of  all  Biblical  passages.  The 
same  idea  was  carried  over  into  other  languages 
alike  in  convincing  illustration  of  the  ease  of 
reading  in  Moon's  type  and  of  its  universal  ap- 
plication. In  fact,  the  alphabet  and  short  texts 
came  to  be  embossed  in  some  476  different 
languages  and  dialects — imagine  the  search  for 
them  all  ! — and  much  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  advantages  of  the  type  into  many  countries. 
To  this  end  Dr.  Moon  went  with  his  son  on 
missionary  trips  upon  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  where  he  could  not  carry  the  Word  he  sent 
it,  as  into  Egypt,  India,  China  and  Japan,  where 
he  and  his  helpers  hoped  it  might  plant  the 
seeds  of  Christianity.  However,  though  Home 
Teaching  foundations  were  set  up.  in  a  few  of 
the  nearer  places,  and  though,  there  is  still  (or 
was  in  1909)  in  Berlin  a  Moon'sche  Blinden- 
Verein,  it  is  improbable  either  that  Moon's 
type  was  ever  extensively  used  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  or  further  East,  or  that  any 
"  Home  Teaching  "  as  carried  on  in  English- 
speaking  lands  is  now  conducted  there. 
(to  be  continued!) 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

XI— METHODS    OF  REMUNERATION 


"  That  man,  I  thinks,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  readf 
servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whosi 
intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth  working  order  ;  reddh* 
like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work-,  #n"  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchoPsHft 
the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the^lawi 
of  her  operations  ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  tb  cWiWft 
heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience  ;  who  has  learmd  to  love  all  beauty,  whether^  of  Ntiftdt 
or  of  art,  to  hare  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.'" — The  late  Professor  Huxle^P  1^1  $dT 

■jiw  y!no  eer/J^R 
not    gained    immensely   fromntMs-i-^uraiffoite 


n'  F  the  blind  worker  were  an  economic 
factor  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood, 
there  would  be  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  determining  under  what 
methods  of  remuneration  he  would 
usually  be  required  to  operate. 

The  exceptional  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  to  work  are  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions which  cannot,  ordinarily,  be 
regulated  by  the  established  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told  and  the  real  issues 
boldlv  faced,  it  will  be  at  once  conceded  that 
as  an  agency  of  real  productive  power,  our 
labour  is  not  an  instrument  of  great  potential 
value.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  set  of  conditions  that  ob- 
viously are  designed  to  minimise  disabilities  by 
transforming  intolerable  burdens  of  affliction 
into  comprehensible  limitations  or  handicaps. 
This,  in  short,  has  been,  is  still,  and  M95*j>  59s 
think,  continue  to  be  the  mission- <  of nphik#}- 
thropy  throughout  the  ages;  andrJWh§r§fe%l^^ 
in  the  broad  historical  sense  tha^t^3wg#ldrj|3#s 


conception?  /s?h  so  Jnarnyfiq  -to 

As  students  of  labour  'condition's^  M& 
apply  to  blind  workers,  we  are  not  free' J1$ ig- 
nore these  circumstance's ^'atid'e'veh  ifrwe°were 
disposed  to  do  so,  theTactS  ;^ld  be  Iff  e'sfstibTf 
borne  in  upon  us  by^the' exigencies  of  cbtrpfl1- 
tive  factors  ca^mf^yom^jafc^SV^  m 
There  arq  .some  ,.  sightless ,  workmeri  n^{ji# 
rightly  pride^themseiv^s  upon; tjjiey;  cjaftsflpap- 
ship  and  skill,, ancl'jw^  joy';w^hl(t^erp} '*£,«$: 
they  have  thus^riump^^oyey^a^v^pstag^ 
It  still  remains;,  however,  that.th^y,  haye.^pme 
limitations  by^wjsiich  pprforce^t^y,^  .dis- 
tinguished frorn  '..<##& rn^rn^rs,  $f-  theit^c^ 
and  that  if  they  wpu^.seern  .t^b.e,  ,sup^r7(m'e^, 
they  are  only  ,$le;(tjo  carry  h$  that.^i^ncton 
in  the^trie  mf^$jp& theyt  %fe^ 

ci*m  MM  w  mmm  b£  rim  wmwm 

less  capable  ,and  less  efficient  than  themselves. 
-Tgoqqrj  -mi  baaovni  3vki(  easjjw  murnintM 

,--?iW)xh&Qte$pj^jdtwhiwipom-.mi  otor  eg«» 

tistn  rfeceives  artud#f$hoek<and;cfuy/'3ns©*S33sifc^ 

pride  is  wouadedjjib«(fe-by-(asdMfeyeqa»rikt49ri.ift- 

^osp4ct^|^n4;^li^Mele?^Y^M^^er.mftf  us 
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we  are  led  to  face  the  facts  of  life  with  courage 
and  equanimity. 

When  we  have  occasionally  to  discuss  wage 
problems  in  our  particular  sphere  of  employ- 
ment, we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  our  claims  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  we 
are  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  able  to 
act  as  free  economic  units,  capable  of  selling 
our  labour  in  the  competitive  arena.  Such  an 
attitude  is,  of  course,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
for  it  deceives  none  save  those  misguided 
people  by  whom  it  is  enunciated. 

Though  it  is  true  that  economic  circum- 
stances confine  within  strictly  prescribed  limits 
the  sphere  in  which  we  can  advantageously 
employ  our  labour,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
those  who  engage  such  labour  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so  unless  as  a  basic  principle 
they  are  prepared  to  observe  the  practices  and 
conditions  normally  prevailing  in  the  occu- 
pation or  industry  where  they  are  capable  of 
economic  application  to  the  blind.  In  other 
words,  standard  rates  or  trade  union  conditions 
should  be  as  rigidly  observed  by  the  Board  of 
Management  of  an  industrial  institution  for  the 
blind  as  by  any  private  employment  agency  en- 
gaging trade  union  labour.  We  are  aware  that 
these  premises  are  almost  universally  conceded. 
The  real  difficulties  begin  to  manifest  them- 
selves only  when  we  are  led  to  discuss  matters 
of  remuneration  over  and  above  standard  rates 
of  payment  or  systems  designed  to  supersede 
that  under  which  payment  by  results  is 
regulated. 

We  have  examined  in  closest  detail  most  of 
the  systems  of  remuneration  obtaining  in  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  none  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  evade 
such  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  obligation  it  is  to  bring  into  operation 
wage  conditions  which  they  know  to  be  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.  The  problem  is  not  an 
easy  one  of  solution.  Tt  bristles  with  diffi- 
culties, and  those  of  us  who  have  been  disposed 
to  look  upon  the  principle  of  applying  a  mini- 
mum wage  as  offering  the  most  reasonable 
alternative  to  piece-work  and  day  wages,  have 
been  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  results. 

Minimum  wages  have  invoked  the  opposi- 
tion of  most  employment  agencies  because, 
whatever  fixed  amounts  may  be  named,  they 
represent  purely  arbitrary  figures. 

If  we  arrived  at  a  minimum  wage  by  the 
same  methods  as  those  adopted  by  ordinary 


employers  of  labour,  the  position  of  the  blind 
of  the  community  would  be  infinitely  more 
unsatisfactory  than  we  find  it  to-day.  It  is 
generally  understood  in  fixing  the  minimum 
that  it  represents  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
average  earning  capacity  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  industry.  This  test  could  not, 
however,  be  applied  to  the  labour  of  the  blind 
without  being  followed  by  most  disastrous 
results.  How,  then,  are  we  to  give  satisfaction 
in  arriving  at  a  minimum  wage  by  adopting  a 
purely  arbitrary  standard,  which,  if  we  are  in 
any  degree  dependent  upon  profits  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  standard  wage,  will  at  once 
exclude  the  labour  of  the  blind  from  the  com- 
petitive market  by  reason  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production  which  would  thereby  necessarily 
be  incurred  ? 

We  are  not  proposing  at  this  juncture  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  the  minimum  in  detail, 
but  merely  endeavouring  to  contrast  this  prin- 
ciple with  other  methods  of  remuneration. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  what  we  have 
to  determine  in  the  near  future  is  simply  this — 
how  far  is  the  relative  value  of  our  production 
in  relationship  to  wage  conditions  capable  of 
supplying  our  needs,  and  what,  if  anything, 
beyond  our  mere  productive  value  have  we 
the  right  to  claim  ? 

These  questions  in  relation  to  methods  of 
remuneration  we  propose  to  discuss  in  detail; 
but  first  let  us  make  our  position  quite  clear 
by  saying  that  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce for  public  consumption,  in  so  far  only 
have  we  the  right  to  demand  remuneration  on 
such  a  basis  as  that  which  would  ordinarily  be 
conceded  to  sighted  persons  employed  in  the 
same  occupation.  In  other  words,  whatever 
additional  help  or  remuneration  is  given  to  us 
beyond  the  value  of  our  productive  work,  that 
additional  help,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
State,  the  municipalities,  or  from  private  bene- 
volence, is  a  form  of  philanthropy  which  it  is 
intensely  foolish  to  try  to  under-value  or  seek 
.to  christen  in  some  euphemistic  phraseology. 
As  instruments  of  production,  we  are  entitled 
to  the  value  of  the  work  we  perform.  As 
persons  whose  limitations  are  imposed  by  a 
handicap  we  are  powerless  to  control,  we  have 
some  claim  upon  the  benevolent  consideration 
of  those  who  compose  the  civilised  State. 
Exactly  in  what  form  that  assistance  can  best 
be  given  should  be  a  matter  not  so  much  for 
the  controversialist  or  the  political  economist, 
but  rather  should  it  be  the  concern  of  those 
who  have  to  provide  whatever  surplus  may  be 
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necessary  properly  to  house,  feed  and  clothe 
those  who  must,  of  necessity,  rely  upon  these 
additional  forms  of  assistance. 

By  this  suggestion  we  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  recipients  should  have  no  voice  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  destinies ;  but  ob- 
viously whatever  action  is  taken  must,  in  the 
last  resort,  be  subordinated  to  the  good-will 
and  clemency  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
share  the  results  of  their  labour  with  those  who 
cannot,  by  reason  of  physical  infirmities  or 
mental  disabilities,  make  adequate  provision  for 
their  own  needs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  combinations  of  blind 
workers  being  induced  to  withdraw  their 
labour  because  the  managements  of  the  in- 
dustrial organisations  with  which  they  were 
associated  refused  to  provide  larger  charitable 
subsidies  than  thev  (the  workers)  felt  they 
ought  to  enjoy.  Such  an  action  is  not  the 
result  of  a  conception  of  trade  unionism  ;  it 
is  lawlessness  and  a  form  of  anarchy  that  is  at 
all  times  reprehensible.  These  same  people, 
from  almost  every  platform  to  which  they  have 
■access,  perpetually  declaim  against  and  de- 
nounce the  institution  of  benevolence  because, 
forsooth,  the  administrators  decline  to  appro- 
priate all  available  charity  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  persons  who  are  permanently  em- 
ployed. Such  an  action  cannot  be  tolerated. 
It  bespeaks  muddle  headedness  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  that  want  of  clear  guidance  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  misunderstandings 
which  exist  to-day.  We  repeat  that  this  stupid 
conduct  is  foolishly  talked  of  as  trade^union 
action,  when,  in  reality,  to  speak  metaphori- 
cally, it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  statutory 
objects  of  trade  unionism  as  we  are  from  the 
planet  Mars. 

<=*-      <=3° 

THE  After-CareDepartment  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  report  that  during 
May  60  new  cases  came  under  their  care  (2  5  men 
and  35  women).  Twenty-six  gifts  were  pro- 
vided at  a  cost  of  £46  10s.  6d.  The  amount 
expended  in  training  fees  was  £135  16s.  6d. ;  in 
relief,  £228  10s.  yd.  ;  and  in  relief  adminis- 
tered by  branches,  £104  19s.  id. 


"  The  Braille  and  Servers  of  the  Blind  " 
League  have  opened  a  boot  and  shoe  repairing 
depot  at  17  Bury  Street,  London,  W.C.i,  for 
the  employment  of  blind  persons. 


MIDLAND  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  CONFERENCE 

AT  a  Conference  held  by  the  Midland 
Association  for  the  Blind  on  28th  May, 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  interesting  papers  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley,  General  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  and  Dr.  James 
Wheatley,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Shropshire. 

Mr.  Cowley  dealt  with  the  Birmingham 
Home  Teaching  service.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  management  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  now  in  the  77th  year 
of  its  existence.  At  present,  he  said,  the  Insti- 
tution was  concerned  with  the  care  of  1,038 
blind  persons.  The  Home  Teaching  branch 
was  controlled  by  the  After-Care  Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Institution.  There  was  in  England  and 
Wales  an  average  of  one  blind  person  to  1,040 
sighted  persons.  In  Birmingham  the  average 
was  one  blind  person  to  1,206  sighted  persons, 
in  West  Bromwich  1  to  1,418,  and  in  Smeth- 
wick  one  to  2,706.  The  Institution  acted  as 
agent  for  the  three  county  boroughs  of  Bir- 
mingham, Smethwick  and  West  Bromwich  in 
that  it  carried  out  all  the  services  required  by 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  affecting  520  adult 
blind  persons  in  those  districts. 

The  staff  of  home  teachers  consisted  of  five 
men  and  six  women.  Seven  were  sighted,  two 
partially  blind,  and  two  totally  blind.  All  were 
recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Visits 
were  paid  at  least  once  a  fortnight  to  520  adult 
blind  persons,  who  were  taught  the  usual  sub- 
jects for  the  blind,  or  were  read  to  and  engaged 
in  interesting  conversation.  Last  year  more 
than  15,000  visits  were  paid  in  this  way.  Free 
travelling  passes  on  trams  and  buses  were 
secured  for  suitable  blind  persons,  and  weekly 
grants  of  money,  varying  from  1/-  to  12/6 
weekly,  were  made  in  necessitous  cases.  At 
present  162  persons  were  in  receipt  of  such 
grants,  and  for  the  year  ending  March  31  last 
the  total  sum  distributed  was  £1,494  9s.  5d., 
as  compared  with  that  of  £838  8s.  9d.  for 
the  preceding  year.  Two  funds  provided 
pensions  of  from  2/-  to  5/-  weekly  for  23  local 
blind  residents,  and  the  total  sum  thus  distributed 
last  year  amounted  to  £1 5  5.  By  the  agency  of 
the  Home  Teaching  branch,  the  Old  Age 
Pension  had  been  secured  for  approximately 
320  blind  persons.    Cases  of  sickness  received 
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special Tassistance  ;  I  warm  clothes  were  pro- 
vided in  the  winter,  and  there  was  an  annual 
entertainment  every  summer.  At  the  moment 
there  were  66  blind  persons  in  Guardians'  In- 
stitutions who  were  visited  by  the  home 
teachers,  and  Mr.  Cowley  expressed  the  hope 
that  shortly  49  able-bodied  blind  persons  in 
such  Institutions  would  be  received  in  homes 
provided  by  the  Institution.  By  an  arrange- 
ment effected  with  the  Guardians,  out-relief 
was  paid  to  blind  persons  by  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Cowley  further  said  that  there  were  3  3 
blind  persons  who  supported  themselves  in  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  by  playing  various 
musical  instruments,  selling  matches,  shoe- 
laces, etc.  Their  policy  with  respect  to  such 
persons  was  to  ignore  those  who  had  plyed 
their  trade  for  many  years  and  who  were  too 
old  to  be  trained,  and  to  stop  recruits  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  police.  He  asserted  con- 
fidently that  in  time  this  type  of  blind  person 
would  disappear  from  the  streets  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Finally,  the  speaker  gave  a  few  eminently 
practical  recommendations  to  the  home 
teachers  who  formed  the  majority  of  his 
audience.  "  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  to  realise 
the  importance  of  home  teaching.  Think  of 
the  difference  your  help  will  make  in  individual 
cases.  Keep  the  welfare  of  the  blind  person 
uppermost  in  your  mind,  and  don't  become 
obsessed  with  the  filling  up  of  forms  and  the 
gathering  of  statistics.  Teaching  the  blind  is 
only  a  small  part  in  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion, but  that  teaching  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  blind  individual.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  good  home  teaching  service  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  services  an  approved 
Agency  can  perform.  Before  1919  there  were 
about  80  known  home  teachers.  To-day  there 
are  more  than  200,  and  more  are  needed. 
Home  teaching  is  a  work  of  high  social  order, 
and  it  demands  fine  qualities,  great  patience, 
kindly  tact,  much  sympathy  and  understanding, 
as  well  as  such  knowledge  of  the  ways  to  help 
as  I  have  indicated." 

Dr.  Wheatley's  address  was  entitled 
"  Health,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of 
a  Home  Teacher."  The  lecturer  said  that 
health  depended  upon  four  essential  factors: 
food,  exercise,  fresh  air,  sunshine.  Other  im- 
portant factors  were  sleep,  clothing  and 
regular  habits. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  some  interesting 
hints  as  to  the  food  of  the  poor,  stating  that  a 


pint  of  milk^daily  formed  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  staple  diet  of  bread,  potatoes,  mar- 
garine, jam  and  meat.  For  this  purpose  he 
strongly  recommended,  wherever  practicable, 
the  keeping  of  goats.  Exercise  without  food 
and  food  without  exercise  were  useless.  Fresh 
air  was  a  necessity  of  life,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  promoted  health.  The  early  morning  sun 
was  of  especial  value  in  this  respect. 


A  BLIND  PRIZE-WINNER 

AN  eleven-year-old  blind  boy  has  won  the 
first  prize  of  f\o  in  the  "  Daily  Ex- 
press "  Empire  Essay  Competition,  which  was 
open  to  children  throughout  the  country. 

He  is  Herbert  Ville,  a  scholar  at  the  Breck- 
nock London  County  Council  Blind  School, 
London,  N.W.i.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was 
Ceylon,  which  the  boy  studied  with  the  aid  of 
a  relief  map  made  in  plasticine.  This  is  his 
essay  : — ■ 

Ceylon. 

"  Ceylon  is  an  island  off  the  south  coast  of 
India.  On  the  east  coast  is  the  famous  harbour 
of  Trincomalie.  On  the  west  is  Colombo,  the 
capital  of  Ceylon.  The  products  of  the  north 
are  rice,  tobacco,  cocoanut,  bananas,  pome- 
granates, mangoes.  In  the  south  grow  rubber, 
tea,  coffee,  spices. 

"  Tea  and  rubber  are  the  special  things  they 
export. 

Precious  stones,  coral  and  pearls  you 
find  there.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  too  hot 
to  be  unhealthy.  There  is  a  strait  that  runs 
between  India  and  Ceylon  called  the  Palk 
Strait.  The  Indians  live  in  the  north.  A  long 
time  ago  the  Dutch  lived  there,  now  the 
English  have  got  the  island. 

"  The  island  is  mountainous  in  the  middle 
and  lowlands  round  the  coast.  There  are  many 
rivers  which  make  the  land  very  fertile.  There 
is  a  mountain  called  Adam's  Peak.  There  is  a 
mark  which  is  like  a  foot ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
Buddha's  foot  when  he  was  going  to  heaven. 
There  is  a  temple  with  a  tooth  two  inches 
long  ;   it  is  supposed  to  be  Buddha's  tooth. 

"  Ceylon  has  a  government  of  its  own  under 
our  King.  Their  coat-of-arms  is  two  cocoa- 
nut  palms  with  an  elephant  between.  The 
island  reminds  us  of  a  plum-pudding  because 
of  its  spices." 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

IV.-CAPT.  E.  B.  B.  TOWSE,  V.C.,  C.B.E. 

It  gives  us  intense  satisfaction  to  record — alas,  all  too  briefly — a  few  of  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a  great  man.  Captain  Towse's  brilliant  military  career,  his  courage  in  facing  his  condition  of 
total  blindness  which  his  wounds  inflicted  on  thu  battlefield,  where  he  won  the  much-coveted  distinction 
of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  his  present  day  unstinted  toil  to  assist  others  similarly  handicapped 

but  less  favourably  circumstanced,  give  him  distinction  which  few,  very  few,  can  claim Editor. 

of  sustenance  being  the  identification  mark  of 
his  kill — the  elephant's  tail  !  This  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  life  ;  for  four  days  he 
subsisted  on  raw  elephant's  tail,  and  then  at 
length  found  his  way  back  to  camp,  from  what 
must  assuredly  have  appeared  to  him  as  a 
horrible  dream. 

Adventures  of  this  kind  were  by  means  of 
unusual  occurrence.  But  the  determined  trait 
in  Captain  Towse's  character  was  apparent  on 
all  occasions — both  grave  and  gay.  Once, 
when  stationed  with  his 
regiment  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  the  Tent-Pegging 
Competition  of  that 
year  was  held  at 
Simla.  The  Gordons 
were  the  only  FootRegi- 
mental  Team  entered, 
and  his  brother  officers 
were  doubtful  as  to 
whether  they  should 
make  any  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  crack 
Cavalry  Regiments . 
However,  Capt.  Towse, 
who  was  Leader  of 
the  Section,  allowed 
no  slacking,  and  strict 
training  was  undertaken 
— entirely  "  sub-rosa," 
be  it  related  !  With  so 
splendid  a  Leader,  was 
it  not  natural  that  the 
Gordons  carried  all 
before  them  ? 

Polo  was  his  favourite 
sport,  and  it  was 
whilst  engaged  in  this  exciting  game  that  he 
received  a  very  severe  injury  to  his  knee.  He 
was  sent  back  to  England,  and  informed  that 
amputation  of  the  leg  was  unavoidable.  To 
be  a  cripple  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  Captain 
Towse's  ideas  of  life  in  the  future.  He  refused 
to  undergo  the  operation,  and,  having  ob- 
tained expert  advice,  he  started  a  long  and 
wearisome  course  of  massage.    It  was  during 


RNEST    BEACHCROFT    BECK- 
WITH  TOWSE  was  born  on  the 
23rd  April,  1864.    As  a  boy  he  was 
desirous  of  entering  the  Navy,  and 
was   sent  to   Stubbington    House  ; 
1    later  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
/Hi         be  prepared  for  the  Army,  and  he 
JML         was  accordingly  transferred  to  Wel- 
/P^_    lington  College. 
-*^-*'  Even  as  a  boy  he  showed  deter- 

mination never  to  be  beaten  by  any 

obstacle,  and   his    zest 

for  life  led  him  in  and 

out    of    all     kinds    of 

scrapes.    He  joined  the 

Militia — the  Third  Sea- 

forth   Highlanders — in 

1883,   and   in    1885   he 

was     gazetted    to    the 

Gordon     Highlanders. 

He     accompanied     his 

regiment     to      Egypt, 

Malta, Ceylon  and  India. 

Whilst     in     India     he 

served  with  the  Chitral 

Relief  Force,  and  was 

present  at  the  storming 

of  the  Malakand  Pass. 

For   these   services    he 

received     medal     with 

clasp.  He  was  promoted 

Captain  in  1896,  and  in 

1 897-1 898  was  present 

at    the   North-Western 

Frontier      and      Tirah 

campaigns.  If 

countries      were      but 

gifted  with  the  power  ,  Tr,w,cc    X7  n     rnc 

of     speech,      what      a  G&&»  B.  B.  TOWSE,  V.C.,  C.B.E. 

tale  India  could  tell  regarding  the  pluck  and 
endurance  of  this  intrepid  man  !  Not  many 
people  have  been  lost  in  the  jungle  for  four 
days  and  survived  without  food  and  with  no 
possible  means  of  finding  the  way  out.  This  is 
what  happened  on  one  occasion  when  Captain 
Towse  was  out  shooting  elephants.  He  had 
trailed  and  made  his  kill,  when  he  found  him- 
self separated  from  his  Tracker,  his  only  means 
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this  illness  that  Captain  Towse  was  married, 
being  still  on  crutches  when  the  ceremony 
took  place. 

In  October,  1899,  he  proceeded  with  the  1st 
B\ttalion  of  his  Regiment  to  South  Africa.  He 
was,  present  at  the  advance  on  Kimberley,  in- 
cluding the  action  at  Magersfontein.  Later 
in  this  campaign  he  won  that  most 
coveted  honour — the  Victoria  Cross — at  what 
a  price  !  Of  this  deed  which  lost  the  Army  a 
zealous  soldier,  but  gave  to  the  blind  a  wonderful 
sympathiser,  supporter  and  friend,  little  can  be 
learned  from  the  Captain  who  is  a  most  retiring 
man  and  averse  to  the  limelight.  The  bald  out- 
line, as  gathered  from  that  terse  journal,  the 
Gazette — of  how  he  defended  a  position  to 
the  last,  encouraging  and  inspiring  his  men 
though  himself  all  but  fatally  wounded — is  a 
stirring  example  of  courage.  We  would,  all  of 
us,  do  well  to  follow  Captain  Towse's  magni- 
ficent lead,  and  when  things  appear  to  be 
hopeless,  "  do  our  own  bit  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously,  and  leave  the  big  matters 
alone." 

On  his  way  home,  after  this  disaster,  he 
refused  firmly  and  absolutely  to  have  a  guide 
or  help  of  any  kind,  for  he  felt  that  the  sooner 
he  grasped  the  threads  of  his  new  life  in  an 
independent  way  the  better.  This  advice  he 
gives  to  all — to  face  squarely  and  grasp  any 
difficulties  or  disasters  in  our  lives,  or  else 
they  are  apt  to  master  us. 

From  now  onwards  Captain  Towse's  life 
was  indeed  changed.  What  a  vast  effort  it 
must  have  cost  a  man  such  as  he — a  man  who 
was  filled  with  love  for  his  Regiment,  for 
Sport  and  for  outdoor  pursuits — who  had 
travelled  far,  who  had  camped  19,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  had  seen 
the  great  and  wonderful  universe  spread  out 
beneath  his  feet — what  an  effort  it  must  have  cost 
such  as  he  to  become  reconciled  to  the  life  of  a 
blind  man  ! 

It  is  almost  beyond  imagination,  but  to 
those  who  know  him — this  tall,  military  man, 
full  of  vigour,  with  keen,  alert,  and  kindly 
face,  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  en- 
couraging and  helpful.  By  his  fearlessness  and 
uprightness,  his  generosity  and  his  far-seeing 
advice,  he  has  won  the  love  and  admiration  of 
all  who  know  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  "  Man  in  the  Street  " 
considered  the  necessities  of  a  blind  man  to 
consist  of  the  provision  of  food,  shelter  and 
possibly  of  an  old  embossed  volume  ;   he  was 


then  left — to  what  ?  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  full  and  active  life  which  Captain 
Towse  had  previously  led,  it  can  readilv  be 
understood  that  such  a  prospect  was  most  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Although  he  had  been  so 
seriously  wounded  that  it  was  thought  he 
would  not  live  long,  the  intrepid  soldier  once 
more  made  a  great  fight  and  again  won  through. 

In  1901  Captain  Towse  joined  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman  in  the  same 
year.  He  also  joined  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  To-day  blind  men  and 
women  are  taking  their  rightful  places  amongst 
their  sighted  fellow-citizens,  and  the  truth  of 
Captain  Towse's  maxim  is  being  realised  to  the 
full  :  "  Blindness  can  either  master  a  man,  or  a 
man  can  master  blindness."  As  is  well  known, 
all  kinds  of  professions  have  been  opened  up 
to  the  blind — Massage,  Music,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  Telephony,  and  many  others. 

It  became  the  aim  of  all  who  were  working 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  that  every  blind  man, 
woman  and  child  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible chance,  from  babyhood,  of  growing  into 
self-supporting,  self-respecting  citizens,  leading 
an  almost  normal  life  of  independence.  In  all 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  Captain  Towse  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  helpers. 

Apart  from  the  work  he  performs  in  the 
world  of  the  blind,  "  the  soldier  "  has  always 
a  warm  corner  in  his  heart,  and  every  service 
man  knows  that  he  will  always  receive  sound 
advice  and  kindly  interest  in  his  welfare  from 
the  Captain.  It  was  during  the  Great  War  that 
the  service  man  had  cause  to  bless  this 
this  man  who,  having  obtained  permission 
from  the  War  Office  to  go  out  to  France 
and  help  the  wounded  in  the  Hospitals, 
was  appointed  Hon.  Staff  Captain  at  the 
Base  Hospitals  without  pay  or  allowances. 
He  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  blinded, 
and  realised  the  needs  of  the  blinded 
men.  It  was  he  who  first  suggested  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
that  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  train  the 
blinded  men,  and  he  himself  took  the  chair  at 
the  first  two  or  three  preliminary  meetings  at 
which  was  organised  the  work  from  which  St. 
Dunstan's  emanated.  During  the  four  years 
of  war  Captain  Towse  was  always  to  be  found 
as  near  the  front  line  as  was  permitted — in  the 
hospitals,  greeting,  cheering  and  "  willing  to 
live  "  those  men  who  had  given  the  very  best 
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of  their  lives  for  others.  By  making  brief  notes 
in  Braille  concerning  the  patient's  wounds  and 
the  address  of  his  next-of-kin,  he  remembered 
each  individual  case,  and  wrote  home  to 
parents,  wives,  or  friends,  telling  them  all  about 
their  men,  and  generally  cheering  all  con- 
cerned. During  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
rarely  obtained  more  than  three  hours'  sleep 
at  a  time.  As  he  worked  far  into  the  night,  he 
would  sit  at  his  typewriter  sending  out  mes- 
sages to  those  who  watched  and  waited. 

After  the  war  Captain  Towse  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  bringing  ex-service  men  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit,  to  showing 
them  how  they  could  prove  themselves  worthy 
citizens  and  so  help  to  knit  the  Empire  to- 
gether in  a  firm  bond.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Comrades  of  the  Great  War  he  travelled 
during  two  years  over  120,000  miles  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
and  this  without  guide  or  companion — surely 
no  mean  record  for  a  blind  man. 

In  company  with  Field  Marshal  Earl  Haig 
he  recently  undertook  a  tour  in  South  Africa, 
where  he  inspired  the  Dominion  ex-service 
men  with  that  same  loyal  and  courageous  out- 
look on  life.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this 
tour  that  urgent  calls  were  made  upon  him  by 
those  working  in  the  world  of  the  blind  who 
once  more  required  his  valuable  assistance. 
Those  who  know  anything  about  this  work 
will  realise  the  important  task  he  has  under- 
taken in  becoming  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  he  has  many  official  duties  to  perform. 
He  was  honoured  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria, 
who  appointed  him  Sergeant-at-Arms  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  ;  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Gentlemen- 
at-Arms  to  H.M.  King  Edward  VII.  He  also 
acts  in  these  official  capacities  to  the  present 
King,  and  is  on  duty  at  Levees  and  Investitures, 
at  the  Opening  of  Parliament  and  at  many 
other  State  functions. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  briefly  on 
his  private  life.  It  suffices  to  say  that  he  is,  as 
ever,  busy  and  energetic.  His  beautiful  river- 
side home  at  Goring,  Oxon.,  is  filled  with  in- 
teresting trophies  which  testify  to  his  early 
activities.  The  grounds,  which  he  himself 
planned  in  detail  on  a  miniature  scale,  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  Captain  Towse  can 
always  give,  minute  instructions  to  his  gardener 
as  to  any  alterations  he  wishes  to  have  effected. 
At  the  gates  of  the  drive  is  a  most  picturesque 
lodge,  built   entirely  from  a  model  designed 


and  planned  by  the  Captain  himself  after  he 
had  lost  his  sight. 

The  only  form  of  sport  in  which  he  now  in- 
dulges is  fishing,  and  his  prowess  in  this 
respect  is  well  known.  He  makes  his  own 
pergolas  and  rustic  walks,  and  if  a  tree  is  to 
be  taken  down,  he  himself  climbs  it — 50  or  60 
feet — and  fixes  the  ropes,  an  intrepid  task  for 
a  blind  man.  Animals  and  birds  are  to  him  a 
constant  source  of  delight  ;  each  bird  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  its  note  or  its  flight.  He  is  a 
breeder  of  Large  Black  Pedigree  Pigs,  of  which 
he  possesses  a  famous  Herd.  In  the  summer 
months  sculling  is  his  favourite  pastime,  but 
this  energetic  man  is  most  happy  when  creating 
something,  and  many  hours  are  spent  in  his 
carpenter's  shop,  where  useful  and  interesting 
objects  are  produced. 

The  above  brief  account  of  only  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  a  great 
soldier  and  noble  philanthropist  can  give  but 
a  faint  impression  of  the  man  himself.  It  is 
only  by  personal  contact  with  him  in  his  daily 
life  that  one  can  form  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
sterling  qualities,  his  unselfishness,  his  deep 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  his  inborn 
chivalry,  his  devotion  to  the  highest  principles. 
When  the  story  of  his  life  is  written  in  full, 
perhaps  its  fitting  close  will  be  those  immortal 
words  of  the  great  Marquess  of  Montrose  : 
"  My  Life  is  Loyaltie." 

We  have  been  interested  to  read  that  in  re- 
cognition of  43  years'  honorary  secretaryship 
of  the  Fulham  and  South  Kensington  branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Wood  was  recently  presented  with  a 
cheque  for  £103  and  a  handsome  illustrated 
album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  sub- 
scribers. In  the  course  of  the  presentation 
allusion  was  made  to  the  indefatigable  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  Bible  classes,  and 
to  the  many  lives  which  had  been  brightened 
by  means  of  the  training  he  had  given  them. 
Readers  of  the  Beacon  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Wood  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  and 
later  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
His  wife,  who  is  herself  sightless,  never  ceases 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  blind  in  a  variety 
of  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 
<=§«      <=§~ 

The  University  of  Wales  is  to  confer  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  J. 
Puleston  Jones,  M.A.,  the  blind  scholar  and 
preacher. 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  DEPARTMENT 
AND  STUDENTS'   LIBRARY-NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND-iW  / 


HROM  time  to  time  articles  have  been 
published  on  the  work  of  the  Manu- 
script Department,  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  but  little  has 
so  far  been  written  about  its  develop- 
ment into  a  Library  for  Blind  Students 
Seven  years  ago  the  Manu- 
script Department  of  the  Insti- 
tute existed  almost  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  about  forty 
blind  home  workers,  who  were 
secularly  supplied  with  Braille  books,  which 
they  were  paid  to  duplicate  or  copy.  The 
^<riginal  Braille  copies  had  been  prepared  by 
sympathetic  volunteer  Braillists,and  consisted, 
fpr  the  most  part,  of  fiction  and  other  light 
Literature.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  the 
Braille  was  very  defective ;  but  in  those  days 
paost  of  the  volunteers  were  self-taught, 
whereas  experience  has  proved  that  training  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  reliable  work  is  to  be 
produced. 

ij  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  blindness  in- 
j|iets  a  lesser  handicap  upon  the  brain  worker 
than  upon  the  manual  worker,  but  to  equip  the 
former  adequately  Braille  transcriptions  of 
text-books  are  essential.  From  ephemeral 
literature  the  Manuscript  Department  turned  to 
works  of  study  and  works  of  reference,  and 
when  it  became  known  among  blind  students 
that  text-books  could  be  quickly  and  accur- 
ately transcribed,  free  of  charge,  the  demands 
hn  this  department  grew  very  rapidly. 

,  One  of  the  first  students  who  applied  for 
"assistance  required  no  fewer  than  ninety-five 
Volumes  ;  with  much  difficulty  this  task  was 
iic'complished.  The  student  in  question,  a 
soldier,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  good 
degree  at  his  University,  and  is  now  doing 
■Well  in  the  scholastic  profession. 
^"In  a  short  space  of  time  the  transcription  of 
j2w  books,  classical  works,  history  books  and 
tfboks  on  many  other  less  popular  subjects, 
'was  undertaken. 

^'This  specialised  work  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance undertaken  almost  entirely  on  behalf  of 
blinded  soldiers,  and  the  first  man  who 
achieved  distinction  by  being  called  to  the  Bar 
^was  assisted  by  the  production  of  nearly  one 
•hundred  volumes  of  law,  followed  by  about 
Eighty  volumes  of  old  and  modern  French  for 
a  college  lecturer,  sixty-two  volumes  of  history 


for  another  student,  seventy-nine  volumes  for 
another,  and  so  on.  In  those  davs  there  were 
considerably  less  than  a  hundred  trained  volun- 
teers, but  so  eager  were  they  to  help  that  a 
volume  of  law  has  been  transcribed  in  a  week. 
No  time  limit  for  the  retention  of  a  book  is 
imposed  on  a  student,  for  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  a  book  would  be  of  little  use 
to  him  if  it  had  to  be  returned  in  a  month  or 
two.  The  only  stipulation  made  is  that  all 
books  transcribed  shall  be  ultimately  returned 
to  the  Institute.  In  the  event  of  the  same  books 
being  required  by  two  students  at  the  same 
time  a  mutual  exchange  is  arranged. 

The  desirability,  indeed  the  necessity,  for  a 
Blind  Students'  Library  cannot  be  questioned. 
Specialised  libraries  exist  for  sighted  students, 
e.g.,  the  Central  Library  for  Students  in 
Bloomsbury,  Lewis'  Scientific  Library  in 
Gower  Street,  the  Law  Notes'  Library  in 
Chancery  Lane,  Dr.  Williams'  Library  in 
Tavistock  Square,  etc.  If  such  libraries  be 
necessary  for  those  who  have  their  sight,  how 
much  greater  is  the  need  for  the  blind  ?  If 
blind  students  had  all  they  needed  in  the  way 
of  books  they  would  not  have  applied  to  the 
National  Institute,  nor  would  the  Manuscript 
Department  have  been  called  upon  to  produce 
over  three  hundred  law  volumes  and  more 
than  double  that  number  of  volumes  of  English 
literature  and  history  and  sundry  other  books 
within  two  years.  Many  letters  of  appreciation 
have  been  received,  and  more  than  one  student 
has  stated  that  success  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  help  of  the  Manuscript 
Department. 

The  three  essential  features  of  the  Students' 
Library  are  : — 

(i)  A   guarantee   to  produce  a   required 
book  within  a  stated  time. 

(2)  Ability   to   transcribe   any  work,   no 

matter  how  difficult,  even  if  it  neces- 
sitates the  drafting  of  a  special  code 
not  already  in  use. 

(3)  Permission  to  students  to  retain  books 

for  an  indefinite  period  during  course 

of  study. 
At  times  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to 
fulfil  such  obligations,  and  without  the  sym- 
pathetic   co-operation    of   the    volunteers    it 
would  be  impossible. 
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Dr.    WILLIAM    MOON— Concluded 


1ATER,  in  1882,  with  his  daughter, 
Dr.  Moon  came  to  America  and 
implanted  Home  Teaching  here. 
It  grew  for  a  while  in  Chicago 
and  possibly  in  a  few  other  cities, 
but  took  root  only  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  one  John  P.  Rhoads,  the 
active  treasurer  of  the  local  Bible 
Society.  This  true  servant  of 
the  blind  watered  the  plant 
lovingly  for  16  years,  or  until  Dr.  Robert 
Moon,  son  of  William  Moon,  came  to  live 
there,  when,  under  him  as  secretary,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Home  Teaching  Society  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  received  a  State  appropriation,  and  was 
otherwise  helped  and  had  its  scope  extended. 
It  is  mainly  because  of  the  successful  labours 
of  this  society  and  of  its  help  in  leavening  the 
lump  of  the  Moon  devotional  and  religious 
.literature  with  fiction  and  other  non-hortatory 
reading,  that  the  use  of  this  system  has  spread, 
especially  since  the  turning  of  the  century,  and 
has  become  popular  throughout  the  United 
States.  All  our  Moon  books  have  been 
brought  from  England,  and  wherever  lending 
libraries  for  the  blind  exist — and  there  are  now 
many — these  volumes  abound  ;  and,  especially 
since  all  books  belonging  to  such  collections 
are  carried  to  and  from  libraries  free  by  rail, 
they  bring  the  solace  of  occupation  to  many 
adults.  They  also  serve  as  easy  stepping  stones 
to  the  more  arbitrary  and  complicated  Braille, 
in  which  a  far  richer  literature  exists.  Indeed, 
Home  Teaching  owes  its  initial  and  continuous 
success  everywhere  to  the  entering  wedge  of 
Moon  type.  Braille  has  very  properly  become 
the  uniform  type  of  the  schools  for  the  young 
blind  and  for  the  more  courageous  of  the 
adults.  But  just  because  the  majority  of  the 
blind  are  no  longer  young,  but  old,  either  in 
years  or  in  invalidism  of  some  sort,  if  these  are 
to  read  at  all  they  must  have  the  simplest  and 
easiest  system  possible,  and  that  is  Moon.* 

*  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  for  many  years  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  said:  "It  is 
absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  Braille  in  any  form 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  aged  blind.  Our  two  blind 
visitors  at  Birmingham  are  readers  of  the  Braille  as  well 
as  of  Moon  type,  but  they  confess,  and  very  frankly,  that 
their  work  would  be  terribly  hindered,  and  the  readers  of 
embossed  literature  enormously  lessoned,  were  Moon's 
literature  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation." — Report  of 
London  Conference  of  1902,  p.  199. 


If,  then,  finger  reading  is  to  fulfil  its  promise, 
two  embossed  types  are  demanded  :  Braille, 
which  is  adequate  for  general  purposes  of 
reading  and  writing  alike,  and  Moon  which 
alone  can  reach  the  great  mass  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  too  often  sit  at  home  depressed 
with  ennui  and  self-pity. 

But  Dr.  Moon  believed  that  his  type  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  young  also,  and  he  pro- 
vided in  it  certain  elementary  reading  and 
school  texts.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
the  following  suggestion  of  his  cannot  but 
make  the  thoughtful  educator  of  the  blind 
pause  :  Since  the  Moon  alphabet  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  Roman,  and  is  therefore 
readily  learnt  by  those  who  see — much  more 
so  than  the  arbitrary  Braille — he  once  fondly 
hoped  through  it  to  bring  about  the  sending 
of  blind  children  everywhere  into  the  common 
schools.  He  believed  that  a  great  many  of  the 
seeing  pupils  could  be  led  to  pick  it  up  and 
to  teach  it  to  their  blind  mates,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  room  teachers  ;  and  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  not  only  acquire,  but  also 
retain,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  blind- 
ness and  the  blind,  which  most  people  so 
wofully  lack  and  which  the  .blind  so  generally 
suffer  from  not  having. 

At  the  jubilee  celebration  of  Dr.  Moon's 
missionary  labours  to  his  fellows  in  blindness 
he  was  given  a  handsome  testimonial,  a  purse 
and  an  illuminated  address,  from  which  this 
petition  is  copied  :  "  Might  God  bless  him 
for  many  years  in  his  work  !  Fifty  years  of 
hard  toil  1  Darkness  around  but  light  within." 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  1894,  still  fervent  in 
prayer  and  in  good  works,  he  died.  He  had 
been  fearful  lest  his  "  dear  blind  "  would  suffer 
when  he  was  gone  ;  but  his  daughter  and  dis- 
ciple, receiving  his  mantle  as  it  fell,  wore  it 
devotedly  until  her  death  in  191 5,  when  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  London, 
took  over  the  Moon  Embossing  Press  and  both 
enlarged  and  extended  its  output.  Miss  Moon 
had  begun  publishing  in  1906  the  monthly 
called  The  Moon  Magazine,  which  was  imme- 
diately popular.  And  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1924  there  has  appeared  a  modest 
record  of  current  events — a  weekly  newspaper 
much  after  the  style  of  the  Braille  Mail.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  Moon  books,  along 
with  Home  Teaching,  are  destined  to  persist 
as  long  as  there  are  people  going  blind  after 
the  hurly-burly  of  life  is  past. 
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While  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  office 
of  Home  Teaching  limited  itself  almost  wholly 
to  reading,  and  while  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
as  sole  direct  decsendant  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  teaching  other  things,  loyally 
stresses  reading  as  the  prime  need  of  the  shut- 
in  blind  and  lends  its  Moon  books  all  over  the 
country,  the  scope  of  Home  Teaching  both  in 
England  and  in  America  as  a  whole  has  very 
much  broadened,  embracing  also  the  teaching 
of  pastimes,  diversions  and,  especially,  home 
industries — in  fact,  whatever  the  pupils  wish 
to  learn,  and  very  many,  particularly  the  men, 
become  eager  to  be  able  to  earn  again.  And 
not  a  few  do  get  on  their  feet.  But  even  in 
America  the  home  teacher  practically  always 
begins  with  reading,  and  when  the  pupil  finds 
that  he  can  read  he  is  encouraged  to  go  on  to 
other  things.  Our  travelling  teachers,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  whom  are  themselves  blind  or 
partly  so,  have  thus  established  Home  Teaching 
as  a  field  of  labour  second  to  none  in  benefi- 
cence in  any  State's  "resources  for  the  blind." 
To-day  such  work,  all  originally  inspired  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society,  is  carried  on  in  25  of 
our  States,  and  is  growing  to  cover  more  and 
more  territory  year  by  year.  It  is  no  longer 
merely  privately  supported,  but  is  recognised 
in  appropriations  of  public  money.  Since  1920 
this  is  so  in  Great  Britain  also,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  has  nearly  doubled.  "  If  I  were 
asked  to  say  what  were  the  most  fruitful  de- 
velopments arising  out  of  state  aid  to  the  blind 
in  the  last  few  years,"  wrote  Mr.  Macgregor  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  "  I  would  be  very  in- 
clined to  say  pensions  at  5  o  and  home  teaching."* 

Home  Teaching  bespeaks  special  fitness  and 
is  coming  to  demand  special  training.  In  191 9 
and  again  in  1921  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  conducted  a  normal  class 
for  the  training  of  home  teachers.  Both  in 
1921  and  1922  the  summer  school  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  gave  a  similar  course. 
In  1923  Connecticut  recruited  its  force  of  home 
teachers  through  competitive  examination.  In 
the  same  year  examinations  in  London  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  having  as  their  object 
the  certification  of  home  teaching  and  visiting 
instructors. 

To  summarise  this  paper  in  a  few  sentences  : 

Among  the  blind  benefactors  of  the  blind 
William  Moon  holds  and  should  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place. 

•  Macgregor.  The  present  position  of  the  Blind  as  compared 
with  1918,  written  for  the  Union  of  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  p.  9.     London,  October,  1922. 


He  has  earned  this  in  virtue — 

First,  of  having  devised  the  simplest  and 

most  easily  felt  of  all  tangible  types. 
Second,  of  having  created  pioneer  agen- 
cies called  Home  Teaching  societies  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  carrying  the 
books  to  the  readers  and   of  inducing 
them  to  read  ;  and 
Third,  of  having  created  a  demand  for 
home  teachers,  thus  opening  up  a  cal- 
ling in  which  the  blind  person's  handi- 
cap becomes  an  asset. 
Having  raised  the  printing  funds  specifically 
to  enable  the  blind  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
and  other  devotional   matter,  he  limited  the 
teachings  of  his  workers  for  the  most  part  to 
this   channel   of  blessing.      The  bulk   of  the 
publications  of  his  lifetime  was  of  a  religious 
character. 

Believing  as  he  did  that  his  system  was  a 
direct  answer  to  prayer,  he  held  that  it  could 
not  be  improved  or  superseded,  and  ought, 
indeed,  to  become  the  uniform  type  of  the 
world  ;  therefore,  he  so  shaped  the  form  of 
bequest  to  his  foundation  that  the  legacies  could 
be  used  only  for  making  and  circulating  books 
embossed  in  his  system. 

And,  finally,  Dr.  Moon  was  not  far  wrong 
in  deeming  his  "  Home  Teaching  "  to  be  the 
greatest  boon  that  has  ever  been  given  the 
blind  ;  for  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  still 
remains,  at  once  a  blessed  mission  to  that  vast 
number  of  them  who  are  aged  and  shut-in  and 
an  instrumentality  of  the  highest  therapeutic 
value. 

To  close  with  his  own  noble  words  :  "  God 
gave  me  blindness  as  a  talent  to  be  used  for  His 
Glory.  Without  blindness  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  see  the  needs  of  the  blind." 


Amongst  the  largest  mats  in  the  world  must 
rank  those  produced  by  St.  Dunstan's  and  be 
the  Sydney  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Thy 
latter  Institution  has  made  a  mat  to  cover  the 
entire  ring  of  a  circus.  It  measures  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  two  tons.  Some  fine 
cocoa  fibre  mats,  made  by  hand  by  St.  Dun- 
stan's men,  form  part  of  the  covering  for  the 
floor  of  the  Australian  Pavilion  at  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition.  Measuring  69  ft.  by  8  ft. 
9  in.,  the  largest  of  these  mats  covers  an  area  of 
604  sq.  ft.,  and  has  woven  into  it  in  black  fibre 
the  word  "  Australia  "  in  letters  2  ft.  6  in.  high. 
Four  of  the  mats  cover  a  total  area  of  860  ft. 
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MAGAZINES    FOR    THE    BLIND— IV 


N  preceding  numbers  of  The  Beacon 
we  have  given  a  brief  account  of 
three  of  our  Braille  magazines — • 
"  Progress,"  the  "  School  Maga- 
zine "  and  the  "  Braille  Mail."  To 
the  foregoing  must  be  added  the 
"  Literary  Journal," — a  periodical 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  caters  for 
readers  whose  tastes  are  in  the  main 
literary. 

The  articles  chosen  for  inclusion 
in  the  "  Literary  Journal  "  are  culled  from  the 
best  current  magazines  and  reviews,  such  as 
the  "  Cornhill,"  the  "  Fortnightly,"  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  the  "  English  Review,"  the 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine" and  many  others.  The  topics  selected 
cover  the  widest  possible  range  of  material, 
but  the  main  object  of  the  Editor  is  that, 
apart  from  interesting  matter,  the  articles 
should  in  themselves  be  of  distinct  literary 
value.  Besides  politics,  science,  narrative, 
etc.,  etc.,  reviews  of  recently  -  published 
books  are  included,  with  an  occasional 
lengthier  account  of  some  important  addition 
to  literature.  Attention  is  also  frequently 
paid  to  literature  and  drama  abroad. 

A  recent  innovation  is  an  occasional 
literary  competition.  The  first  of  these  took 
the  form  of  a  review  of  any  book  recently 
read  by  the  competitors.  In  view  of  the  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  readers,  few 
entries  were  anticipated,  and  the  Editor  was 
therefore  surprised  to  receive  so  many  and 
such  excellent  results.  The  competitors  ap- 
pear to  have  given  of  their  best,  and  we  quote 
here  the  prize  essay  as  follows  : — 

PETER  AND  WENDY,  by  J.  M.  Barrie 

Amongst  the  books  from  which  both  young 
and  old  may  derive  more  than  a  fleeting 
pleasure,  this  one  must  surely  find  an  honoured 
place.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Scotsman — a 
literary  genius — who  has  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  English  culture.  So  clean  and 
crystalline  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  story  deserves  to  rank  with  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Every  page  radiates  with  genuine,  happy  fun 
and  ridicule,  never  for  a  moment  descending 
to  mere  silliness  or  extravagant  buffoonery. 

Schiller  says  of  humour  that  it  should  have 
a  touch  not  unlike  a  mother's  fondling  of  her 
child.     How  many  writers  there  are,  like  O. 


Henry,  who  overlook  this  humane,  kindly 
element,  and  treat  the  characters  in  their  stories 
much  as  puppets  in  a  show!  Their  work 
suffers  in  consequence,  and  rightly. 

The  "  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace "  is  the 
secret  with  Burns,  who  ranks  among  the 
foremost  humorists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  while  Dickens,  in  the  nineteenth,  owes 
much  of  his  fame  to  the  same  genial  playful- 
ness :  he  laughs  with,  rather  than  laughs  at, 
men.  Peter  and  Wendy  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Pickwick  and  Tarn  o'  Shanter  ; 
but  Barrie's  presentation  of  the  whimsical,  the 
bizarre,  the  ludicrous  is  every  whit  as  laugh- 
able as  that  of  the  earlier  authors. 

The  Neverland  into  which  Wendy  and  her 
two  little  brothers  are  inveigled  is  a  much 
more  human,  and  a  more  exciting,  place  than 
Alice's  Wonderland.  What  with  the  blue 
lagoon,  haunted  by  sporting  mermaids  and  the 
queer  neverbird  on  her  nest  ;  the  brave  queen, 
Tigerlily,  and  her  tribe  of  wild  Redskins  ;  the 
crew  of  bloodthirsty  pirates,  under  Captain 
Hook  (without  doubt,  the  most  ferocious,  well- 
mannered  seadog  that  ever  hoisted  sail)  ;  what 
with  Tinker  Bell,  the  little  fairy,  and  the  lost 
boys  in  their  home  below  the  ground,  cap- 
tained by  the  heroic  Peter  Pan  himself,  the 
story  is — but  there  ! — Time  flies  !  We  hear  the 
"  tick-tock  "  of  Peter  Pan's  "  pursuing  croco- 
dile." 

Besides,  the  chief  source  of  enjoyment,  in  a 
book  as  in  a  dinner,  is  the  hunger  that  one 
brings  to  it.  We  (MacConnachie  and  myself) 
agree  that  a  healthy  appetite  is  the  best  of  al] 
sauces ;  why  need  we  give  more  of  our  sauce  ? '' 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  first  ven- 
ture, the  Editor  has  set  his  readers  a  literary 
competition  of  a  more  exacting  nature.  He 
has  invited  them  to  try  their  skill  at  poetical 
expression  in  the  shape  of  a  triptych.  The 
model  selected  is  a  delightful  little  specimen 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Morning  Post,"  as  follows  : — 

Was  it  under  the  larch 

That  I  found  the  first  primrose  ? 

On  a  fair  day  in  March, 

Was  it  under  the  larch, 

Where  boughs  overarch 

And  the  song  thrush's  hymn  rose — 

Was  it  under  the  larch 

That  1  found  the  first  primrose  ? 

The  daffodil  sways 
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In  the  wind  as  it  blows. 
All  gold  are  the  days 
When  the  daffodil  sways 
In  the  wind  as  it  plays 

In  the  sun  as  it  glows. 
The  daffodil  sways 

In  the  wind  as  it  blows, 
By  ha^el-guarded  alleys  ggjj 

In  woods  I  used  to  roam, 
The  windfloiver  stars  the  valleys 
By  ha^el-guarded  alleys, 
And  there  the  spring  wind  dallies 

And  calls  the  wild  birds  home, 
To  ha-^el-guarded  alleys 

And  woods  I  may  not  roam. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  whether  the 
result  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  prose  com- 
petition. 

<*>  <*» 

MUSIC    NOTES 

WE  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  Mr. 
H.  W.  Greenhill,  F.R.C.O.,  has  won 
the  prize  at  Stratford  Competitive  Festival  for 
the  best  setting  of  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree  "  as  a  solo  song  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. Mr.  Greenhill,  who  was  appointed 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Columba  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Walthamstow,  in  May,  1923, 
was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  F.R.C.O., 
at  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind.  We 
offer  him  our  hearty  congratulations. 

CHOIR 

IN  the  Midland  Musical  Competition  Fes- 
tival, held  at  Birmingham  during  May,  the 
Children's  Choir  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  trained  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt,  was  awarded  the  Mary 
Wakefield  Shield  for  the  second  time  on  record. 
The  adjudicators  were  Dr.  W.  G.  Whitaker  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Dunhill.  The  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
says  :  "  One  who  was  present  at  a  performance 
by  the  blind  children  of  the  Roval  Institution 
described  their  singing  as  of  unearthly  beauty. 
I  had  heard  this  wonderful  little  choir  sing 
before  and  know  what  they  can  do,  and  it 
certainly  puts  a  strain  on  the  usual  super- 
latives. On  the  strictest  system  of  marking 
they  received — in  an  '  honours  class  '  for  the 
Mary  Wakefield  Shield — 193  marks  out  of  a 
possible  200." 

[We  offer  our  sincerest  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  Children's  Choir 
who  have  once  again  distinguished  themselves 
at   this  Competition  Festival.] — Editor. 


FAIR   AT    CHORLEY   WOOD 
COLLEGE 

A  FANCY  fair  was  held  on  the  13th  and 
14th  inst.  at  Chorley  Wood  College 
for  Blind  Girls.  It  was  opened  on  the  first  day 
by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  on  the 
second  day  by  Mrs.  Kendal. 

Amongst  the  visitors  were  Lady  Fry,  Lady 
Campbell,  Miss  Margaret  Bannerman,  and 
several  other  well-known  people.  Many 
people  who  were  unable  to  attend  sent  gifts, 
including  the  Countess  of  Bathurst,  Lady 
Marling  and  the  Countess  of  Yarborough. 

There  were  stalls  for  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work, toys,  fancy  goods,  china,  sweets,  pro- 
visions, flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  good 
many  of  these  articles  having  been  made  by  the 
students  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Towse  and  Mrs. 
Webb  Johnson  very  kindly  held  a  stall,  the 
gifts  of  which  were  provided  by  their  friends. 
Altogether  the  bazaar  was  most  successful. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  gave  two  enter- 
tainments, one  of  music  and  one  of  singing, 
and  a  variety  entertainment  including  dancing 
and  a  little  sketch  which  had  been  written  by 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  the  school. 

A  FETE  AT  SUNSHINE  HOUSE 

AN  enjoyable  fete  was  held  at  Sunshine 
House,  Chorley  Wood,  on  May  31st. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  H.R.H. 
Princess  Beatrice,  who  was  received  by  Captain 
Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  Mrs. 
Needham,  Mrs.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Spillane  and  Mrs. 
Boyle,  hon.  local  secretaries,  Miss  Eeles, 
matron,  and  Mrs.  Claremont,  M.B.E.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Blind  Babies'  Homes.  An  ex- 
cellent entertainment,  provided  by  Miss 
Akhurst,  was  followed  by  a  musical  interlude 
contributed  by  the  blind  inmates.  Princess 
Beatrice  evinced  the  keenest  interest  in  these 
items,  and  graciously  received  the  collections 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Home  by  members  of 
the  Sunshine  Society,  including  local  school 
children.  A  guard  of  honour  was  supplied  by 
the  Second  Northwood  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts. 
The  amusements  included  an  excellent  fair 
which  was  held  in  the  field. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MASSAGE  LIBRARY 

Physiology,  Essentials  of,  by  F.  A.  Bainbridge,  M.D.,  and 
J:  Ackwortb  Menkes,  M.D.,  in  8  volumes. 

Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Sigmund 
Freud,  LL.D.,  in  4  volumes. 

POCKET   EDITIONS. 

Repaii    in    the    Lower   Limb    (from    "  After   Treatment   of 
Wounds  and  Injuries),  by  R.  C.  Elmslie.  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  BLIND 


HE  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Union  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
on  June  7th  and  the  two  following 
days. 

The  Conference  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  is  held  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  gathering  that 
has  so  far  been  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  organisation. 

A  reference  to  the  agenda  will 
show  that  almost  every  vital  question  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  blind  community  was 
discussed. 

The  daily  newspapers  in  their  reports  have 
given  graphic  accounts  of  the  proceedings, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  here  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

In  a  future  issue  of  The  Beacon  we  propose 
to  publish  a  paper  on  "  The  value  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,"  read  by  Mr.  Ben  Purse. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  Conference 
were  an  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lidbetter 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society.  Mr. 
Lidbetter,  in  a  very  lucid  and  illuminating 
statement,  called  attention  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Act  of  191 3,  and  indi- 
cated how  grave  is  the  necessity  for  compre- 
hensive measures  tojbe  taken  dealing  with  mental 
disorders  of  every  description.  He,  Mr. 
Lidbetter,  said  that  a  Royal  Commission  had 
estimated  that  there  were  149,000  mental 
deficients  in  need  of  care,  and  that  there  were 
a  further  66,500  persons  standing  in  need  of 
care  in  institutions.  These  figures  were  ex- 
clusive of  122,000  persons  already  certified  and 
in  institutions.  Yet  on  January  1st,  1922,  only 
11,466  mental  deficients  were  receiving  treat- 
ment under  the  Act  and  2,344  not  under  the 
Act — a  total  of  13,810.  There  was,  he  said, 
one  insane  person  in  every  200,  while  in  1870 
the  percentage  was  one  in  every  650.  He  did 
not,  however,  believe  that  any  race  degenera- 
tion was  taking  place.  Many  factors  made  for 
the  contrary.  Nature  herself  was  constantly 
striving  to  get  back  to  the  normal  average, 
even  in  the  highly  organised  communities  of 
the  present  day.  Not  only  did  like  transmit 
like,  but  like  attracted  like,  and  brought  about 
their  own  extinction.  Thirdly,  there  was 
the  rule  of  anticipation,  which  ensured  that  a 


defect  which  appeared  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions made  its  appearance  in  each  generation 
at  an  earlier  stage  than  in  the  previous  genera- 
tion. There  were,  however,  many  evils  that 
had  to  be  remedied.  Segregation  could  help 
in  preventing  propagation  of  undesirables  ; 
but  the  greatest  remedy  was  education,  both 
of  the  individual  and  the  public. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  the  speaker  discovered,  we 
think  much  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  views 
he  had  expressed  did  not  entirely  find  favour 
with  the  Conference.  Some  of  his  opinions 
were  hotly  contested,  and  as  an  impartial  ob- 
server subsequently  remarked,  Mr.  Lidbetter 
could  not  say  that  he  had  carried  conviction 
to  the  audience  upon  all  the  points  at  issue. 

Throughout  the  Conference  the  discussions 
maintained  a  very  high  level,  and  we  have 
rarely  seen  such  displays  of  effective  debating 
power. 

Resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  educa- 
tion that  were  wide  and  comprehensive. 

Manual  training  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  various  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  obligations 
devolving  upon  institutional  managements 
and  private  employers  received  their  due  share  of 
consideration. 

In  passing,  it  would  be  as  well  to  notice  the 
terms  in  which  one  of  these  resolutions  finds 
expression.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  This  Conference  strongly  disapproves 
of    the     action     of    those    institutions, 
societies    and    agencies    for    the    blind, 
which,   after   having  thoroughly   trained 
their  industrial  and  professional  workers, 
seek  appointments  at  considerably  lower 
rates  of  remuneration  than  are  paid  to 
sighted    men    and    women    engaged    in 
kindred    occupations.      We    equally    de- 
plore the  action  of  those  employers  who 
take   advantage   of    such    circumstances, 
and  call  upon  all  interested  and  concerned 
with  these  problems  as  a  basis  to  provide 
not  less  than  the  current  rates  of  pay  ob- 
taining in  the  labour  market." 
Perhaps    the    most    important     resolution 
before  the  Conference  was  that  dealing  with 
wage  problems.     It  was  felt,  however,  that  in 
the  absence  of  reliable  data  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  any  conclusions  of  a  fundamental 
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character,  and  the  subject  of  wages  and  re- 
muneration generally  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  which  will  report  in  due  course. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Conference 
several  social  functions  were  arranged,  and 
they  may  reasonably  be  described  as  unmiti- 
gated successes. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  the  Health  Minister,  is  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  representatives  of  the 
Union  on  July  25  th,  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  for  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Society  concerning  the  education,  employment 
and  maintenance  of  the  blind. 

The  Conference  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

The  next  Conference  will  be  held  at  New- 
port (Mon.)  at  Whitsuntide,  1925. 

GREATER    LONDON    FUND 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

GERANIUM  DAY.— The  amount  col- 
lected on  Geranium  Day,  April  26th  and 
29th,  is  now  known  to  be  £6,282  18s.  od. 
Considering  the  extremely  inclement  weather, 
the  total  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  ;  and 
that  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts 
did  not  exceed  io-6  per  cent,  is  very  creditable 
to  the  organisers.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  ladies  of  the  theatrical  profession  were  en- 
thusiastic collectors  :  MissGladys  Cooper  and  the 
cast  of  "  Diplomacy  "  collected  at  the  Adelphi  ; 
Miss  Binnie  Hale  at  the  Vaudeville ;  Miss  Evelyn 
Laye  ;  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  at  Daly's  and 
the  Hippodrome,  and  kinema  stars  at  the 
Tivoli  all  did  what  was  possible  in  the  pouring 
rain.  The  successful  Barclay  Workshops' 
Depot  also  secured  the  help  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  at  the  Marble  Arch,  Miss  Playfair  had 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Elsie  French  and  Miss 
Beryl  Freeman  ;  Miss  Carmen  Hill  was  with 
Mrs.  Wagg  at  Jaeger's  ;  and  Miss  Ivy  St. 
Helier  and  Miss  Jessie  Winter  were  in  charge 
at  Selfridge's. 

THE  SISTERHOOD  MEETING— The 
second  annual  Sisterhood  Social  was  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  on  Thursday,  May  29th,  at  3 
p.m.,  when  about  sixty  representatives  of  the 
Sisterhoods  of  London  connected  with  the 
various  religious  organisations  were  present. 
Capt.  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind,  took  the  chair,  and  in  a  few 


opening  remarks  said  how  pleased  he  was  to 
be  present  at  such  a  gathering,  and  how  grate- 
ful to  all  the  Sisterhoods  for  the  great  help  they 
had  rendered  the  Greater  London  Fund  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Edwards,  Sisterhood  Appeal  Organ- 
iser, said  she  was  pleased  to  announce  that 
during  the  past  two  years  the  Sisterhoods  of 
London  had  raised  upwards  of  £400  for  the 
Fund  in  various  ways  ;  she  was  confident  they 
would  continue  to  help  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  the  future. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  rendered 
several  pieces  on  the  organ,  and  lucidly  ex- 
plained the  means  by  which  organ  recitals 
have  been  broadcast  from  the  Armitage  Hall 
daring  the  last  few  months.  He  also  gave  some 
very  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Braille  music,  which  renders  inesti- 
mable service  in  assisting  blind  musicians  to 
rise  to  important  positions. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  one  of  the  blind  Joint 
Secretaries  of  the  Fund,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  its  inception  and  progress,  and 
asked  the  members  of  the  Sisterhoods  to  con- 
tinue their  generous  help — help  which  was 
Christian  in  the  highest  sense,  because  it  en- 
abled them  to  translate  sympathy  for  the  blind 
into  terms  of  practical  service,  and  so  bring 
light  into  many  darkened  lives. 

During  the  afternoon,  musical  items  were 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Preece  and  two  members 
of  the  Blind  Concert  Party,  Miss  Modiano  and 
Mr.  Wilden  Knight,  Miss  Mabel  Parham  acting 
as  accompanist. 

After  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  5  o'clock  for  tea. 


IN  response  to  a  suggestion  received  from 
one  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Institute  took  up  the  question  of  the 
re-introduction  of  reduced  railway  facilities  for 
blind  pupils.  After  lengthy  negotiations,  the 
following  reply  has  been  received  : — 

"  The  Railway  Companies  in  confer- 
ence have  carefully  considered  your  appli- 
cation for  cheap  fare  facilities  to  be 
introduced  in  favour  of  pupils  of  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  named  in  your 
letter  of  8th  February  last,  similarly  to  the 
arrangements  in  operation  in  certain  cases 
pre-war,  and  I  have  been  desired  to  in- 
form you  that  they  regret  they  are  unable 
to  see  their  way  to  accede  to  your  re- 
quest." 
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BLIND    COMPOSERS    AND    THEIR    WORKS. 


OHE  National  Institute  Edition  ot 
the  works  of  British  Blind  Com- 
posers, an  ink-print  issue  of  some 
24  specially  chosen  compositions 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  sent 
in  for  the  purpose,  has  now  been 
before  the  public  as  a  completed 
Edition  for  some  12  months. 

It  will  be  information  to  many 
that  this  Edition  was  authorised 
by  the  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute as  a  representative  collection  of  sterling 
musical  works  by  living  blind  composers  ;  and 
it  is  with  gratification  that  the  Council  is  able 
so  soon  to  place  on  record  the  following  evi- 
dences of  complete  approval  by  competent 
authorities  in  the  musical  world,  approbation 
which  has  been  spontaneous  and  which  has 
served  to  confirm  the  Council's  conviction 
that  blind  composers  can  hold  their  own  with 
the  sighted  if  only  they  can  be  assisted  to  get 
their  works  on  the  market  in  reliable  ink-print 
form  : — 

(1)  The  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  Royal  College  of  Music  ;  the 
Incorporated  Society  oc  Musicians,  and  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  have  all  officially 
recognised  this  Edition  by  selecting  works 
therefrom  for  their  various  metropolitan 
and  local  centre  examinations,  especially  in 
their  "  advanced  "  grades. 

(2)  The  iEolian  Co.  have  chosen  four 
pieces  from  the  pianoforte  list  for  their 
pianola  records  and  placed  the  rolls  on  the 
market  for  sale. 

(3)  Out  of  the  fourteen  pianoforte  works 
on  the  list,  twelve  were  specially  commended 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  ^.R.A.M.,  the  emi- 
nent musical  critic,  who  placed  them 
en  bloc  in  the  best  pianoforte  music  list 
published  in  the  well-known  professional 
journal  "  The  Music  Teacher,"  adding  : 
"  Teachers  all  over  the  land  should 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Edition "  ;  while  Sir  Landon 
Ronald,  the  Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  wrote  that  he  had  specially  asked 
his  professional  staff  to  use  the  works  for 
teaching  in  that  great  metropolitan  school 
whenever  possible. 

(4)  Of  the  42,000  copies  printed  as  a  first 
edition,  some  30,000  have  already  been 
taken  up,  and  profits  are  now  accruing  to 
some  of  the  composers  after  the  expense  of 
production  has  been  met. 


The  National  Institute  advanced  the  cost  of 
production  in  cases  where  the  composer  could 
not  afford  to  stand  out  of  the  money  until  re- 
couped by  sales.  As  soon,  however,  as  sales 
discharge  this  amount,  all  profits  go  direct  to 
the  composer.  In  no  case  is  any  charge  or  de- 
duction made  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Institute.  This  help  took  the  form  of  the 
special  preparation  of  each  composition  for  the 
engraver  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute's  Music  Depart- 
ment— a  specially  arduous  and  responsible  task 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no  blind  musician 
can  hope  to  set  his  work  out  in  ink  manuscript, 
and  no  sighted  engraver  can  yet  translate  from 
Braille  to  staff  notation.  Then  followed  the 
correction  of  proofs  and  the  many  technicalities 
incidental  to  publication.  The  Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  had  then  to  arrange  to 
keep  regular  accounts  of  all  transactions  and 
sales.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  has  been  very 
wholeheartedly  undertaken  and  maintained  by 
the  Institute  in  the  interests  of  the  composers  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  end  has 
abundantly  justified  the  means,  since  by  no  other 
method  could  the  great  musical  public  have 
been  brought  to  realise  how  many  able  musi- 
cians there  were  amongst  the  blind  in  addition 
to  the  very  few  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  forge  their  way  to  recognition,  nor  how 
artistic  were  the  compositions  which,  without 
this  practical  assistance,  could  have  had  but 
small  chance  of  publication  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  unique  and  en- 
tirely worthy  enterprise  to  the  support  of  all 
who  are  interested  not  only  in  the  blind,  but 
in  the  art  of  music  itself  in  this  country,  as 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  native  composers, 
sighted  or  blind. 

BLIND  PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATE 

ON  April  1  st,  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  the  blind 
chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  was,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  St.  Pancras  Conservative 
and  Unionist  Association,  adopted  as  pros- 
pective Unionist  candidate  for  the  division  in 
succession  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lorden. 


Every  duty  which  we  omit  obscures  some 
truth  which  we  should  have  known. 

Ruskin 
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National   Library  List — continued  from  page  2  of  Co-Vt 

tLcvel,  Maurice.     L'ile  sans  norn                . .          .  .  2  vo. 

tLoti,  Pierre.     Aziyade        .  .          . .          .  .  2  vo. 

tLoti,  Pierre.     I.es  desenchantees               .  .          . .  3 

tMadelin,  Louis.     Danton   .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .  4 

tRhais,  Elissa.     La  fille  des  Pachas           .  .          .  .  2  vo 

tSand,  G.     La  Mare  au  diable         .  .          .  .          .  .  1  vo 

tSaint-Sorny.     Pasca  ou  le  Desert  enchaine         .  .  2 
tStevenson,  R.  L.     L'ile  au  Tresor            ..          ..2 

tTaillandier,  Mrae.  S.  R.    Figures  du  Passe  :  Mme. 

de  Maintenon        .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .  3 

tVogiie,  E.  M.     Le  Mattre  de  la  Mer         .  .          .  .  3  vo 

tVoisin,  G.  de.     Le  But  de  la  Fourche      .  .          .  .  2  vo 

tWaleffe,  M.  de.     La  Reine  Tai'a  ou  le  Peplos  vert  2  vo 

tWhite.  Stewart  E.     Terres  de  Silence      . .          .  .  2  vo 

ESPERANTO. 

Baha  "  U  "  Llah.     Kasitaj  Vortoj            .  .          . .  1  vo 

Carolfi,  P.  M.     Katolika  Preglibro            .  .          .  .  2  vo 

Chamisso,   A.   de.      Miranda   Historio   de   Petro 

Schlemihl  .  .          .  .          .  .                       .  .  2  vo 

Christaller,  P.     Germana-Esperanta  Vortaro     .  .  3  vo 

Erosenko,  W.     Gemo  de  Unu  Soleca  Animo         .  .  1  vo. 

Grabowski,  A.     Nova  Antologio  .  .          .  .          .  .  1 

Jerrold,  D.     Litadmonoj  de  Sinjorino  Kodel      .  .  1  vo! 

Merchant,  J.     Joseph  Rhodes       . .          .  .          .  .  2  vo 

Pillath,  F.     Das  deutsche  Lied  in  Esperanto      .  .  1  vo 

Privat,  E.     Ginevra            . .          . .          .  .  1  vo 

Zamenhof,  L.  L.     Mia  Liro            .  .          .  .          .  .  1  vo 

MOON. 

Weyman,  S.     Diary  of  a  Statesman         .  .          .  .  2  vo 

Weyman,  S.     In  the  King's  Byways  (Stories  from)  5  vo 

Weyman,  S.     King's  Terror           .  .          .  .          .  .  1 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY    BLIND 
SOCIETY 

THE  Report  of  the  Berkshire  County  Blind 
Society  for  1923  shows  a  large  increase 
in  every  department  of  its  work.  There  are 
now  306  blind  persons  on  the  register,  and 
with  these  the  Society  keeps  in  touch  mainly 
through  its  Hon.  Representatives.  The  Society 
has  taken  over  all  responsibility  for  the  Home 
Visitors'  Scheme,  and  under  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme,  inaugurated  in  1921,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  nearly  all  the  blind 
home  workers  having  been  kept  fully  employed. 
Pensions  and  grants  amounting  to  £132  os.  6d. 
have  been  made  during  the  year. 


The  Committee  of  "  Le  Livre  de  l'Aveugle  " 
continues  its  work  of  producing  Braille 
volumes.  Owing  to  lack  of  space,  its  circu- 
lating library  is  now  housed  at  the  offices  of  the 
"  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre,"  25  Rue 
Ballu,  Paris,  where  it  is  accessible  to  all  the 
blind  of  France. 

*  Stereotyped  books  presented  by  the  National  Institute  for 

the  Blind. 

t  French   books   presented   by   the   Permanent   Blind   War 

Relief  Fund. 


THE  SPECTACLE  TRADE 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society,  held 
at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  South  Kensington,  recently,  Dr. 
M.  von  Rohr,  of  Jena,  delivered  the  1923 
Thomas  Young  Oration.  The  date  was  the 
123rd  anniversary  of  the  delivery  by  Thomas 
Young  of  his  famous  Bakerian  Lecture  "  On 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye."  The  subject  of 
the  oration  was  "  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  the  Spectacle  Trade  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  Thomas  Young's  Appearance." 

The  lecturer  divided  the  subject  chrono- 
logically into  six  parts  and  detailed  the  work 
done  by  different  nations.  The  first  period, 
beginning  in  the  thirteenth  century,  extended 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  about  1448. 
Comparatively  few  spectacles  were  then  in  use, 
and  our  knowledge  of  their  production,  distri- 
bution, and  price  was  very  limited.  The  second 
period,  relating  principally  to  the  growth  of 
the  South  German  spectacle  factories  from 
about  1450  up  to  1620,  was  much  better  known. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  statutes  and  trade 
customs  was  quite  remarkable,  and  exact  details 
as  regards  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
spectacles  then  in  use,  their  construction,  dis- 
tribution and  prices,  were  available.  At  about 
the  same  time  Venice  must  have  been  another 
important  centre  of  spectacle  manufacture,  but, 
unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  glasses 
produced  there  was  deplorably  deficient.  We 
are  aware  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  telescope 
(the  Dutch  form  and  the  terrestrial  telescope, 
both  made  of  single,  unachromatised  lenses) 
Venetian  craftsmen  were  supplying  these  in- 
struments ;  but  of  the  Venetian  spectacles 
proper  only  some  casual  hints  were  ascer- 
tainable. In  both  these  centres,  however, 
"  near  "  spectacles  (for  reading  and  working) 
only  were  made.  Notable  developments  took 
place  in  Spain  from  about  1560  up  to  17 10  ; 
"  distance "  spectacles  fastened  to  the  head 
were  worn  everywhere,  even  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Spanish  aristocracy.  At  this  time  also 
Spanish  spectacles,  which  were  held  in  position 
by  threads  over  the  ears,  were  introduced  to 
China  and  Japan  by  Spanish  Jesuits.  Later, 
at  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  South  German 
spectacle  factories  between  1620  and  1780,  was 
the  development  of  the  cheapest  nose  spec- 
tacles, chiefly  at  Niirnberg,  between  about  1640 
and  1740.  The  last  part  of  the  lecture  described 
the  growth  of  the  spectacle-grinding  optician, 
and  related  principally  to  the  London  optician 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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THE  VALUE   OF  THE  BLIND  PERSONS  ACT. 

By   BEN    PURSE 

A.  short  'Paper  read  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  The    National 
Union   of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind,  on  the  yth  June,   1924 


1920 


Oadies  and  Gentlemen, 
Of  late  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920.  In  some  quarters  it 
would  appear,  from  the  utterances 
of  those  who  claim  in  some 
measure  to  speak  with  authority  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  that  nothing  good  has 
emanated  from  this  Act.  It  is 
perhaps  putting  it  too  bluntly  to 
say,  in  so  many  words,  that  such  is  their  view 
point ;  but,  when  you  listen  for  any  length  of 
time  to  their  criticisms,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
anxious  to  convey  the  impression  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  requires  to  be  so  drastically 
and  fundamentally  altered  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  it  that  profound  dissatisfaction  prevails 
regarding  its  provisions. 

I  want  to  say  here  quite  frankly  that  I  take 
the  very  opposite  view,  and  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  of  fundamental 
importance  which  now  requires  to  be  done,  in 
so  far  as  the  industrial  worker  is  concerned, 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  administration 
through  the  present  Act.  Even  if  it  is  con- 
ceded that  a  minimum  wage  is  desirable  there 
is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent a  local  authority  or  voluntary  agency  from 
giving  effect  to  the  principle.  We  have,  for 
example,  the  Bristol  and  Swansea  Institutions 
paying  minimum  wages  to  ordinary  blind  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  we  have  a  quasi  local 


authority — the  Glasgow  Corporation — paying 
net  wages  to  the  blind  people  in  their  area,  or 
at  least  making  such  contributions  from  cor- 
porate funds  as  admit  of  the  payment  of  such 
wages  being  made. 

I  am  not  endeavouring  to  quote  these  in- 
stances with  approval,  because  I  believe  that 
there  are  other  issues  involved  in  payments 
such  as  those  to  which  reference  is  made, 
which  make  the  case  for  the  minimum  wage  a 
very  debatable  one,  whether  the  principle  is 
accepted  by  a  voluntary  agency  or  a  munici- 
pality. I  am  merely  contending  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  agencies  under- 
taking this  and  almost  every  other  obligation 
that  has  yet  been  suggested  in  connection  with 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  There  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  which  the  Act  does  not  specifically  deal, 
that  is,  the  provision  of  preventive  means  for 
dealing  with  blindness,  and  too  much  stress 
and  importance  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
serious  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Having  made  this  reservation,  therefore,  I 
desire  to  proceed  in  detail  with  a  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  I  shall  easily  be 
able  to  demonstrate  from  statistical  evidence 
the  immense  value  of  the  work  that  has  already 
been  performed. 

My  own  view  is  that  no  Act  of  Parliament 
which  proposes  to  deal  with  questions  that 
have  not  heretofore  loomed  large  in  the  public 
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mind  can  be  expected  in  a  few  short  years  to 
yield  the  satisfactory  results  which  we  are  de- 
sirous of  attaining.  Since  1920,  however,  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the  Act  have 
been  enormous,  and  should  not  be  under- 
estimated by  those  who  are  really  anxious  to 
see  a  radical  transformation  from  old  bad 
conditions.  Let  us  then  make  one  or  two 
observations  regarding  Section  I  of  the  Act. 

You  will  remember  that  provision  is  here 
made  for  pensions  to  be  granted  to  the  blind 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  50  years  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  those  gover- 
ning the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts.  Originally, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Government  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
that  in  all  probability  the  cost  would  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  £300,000  per  annum,  but 
this  estimate  was  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  that  had  then  been  registered.  The 
system  of  registration  has,  however,  very  ap- 
preciably improved,  and,  as  a  necessary  result 
of  that  improvement,  we  have  discovered  that 
a  much  larger  number  of  blind  people  are 
existing  in  the  community  than  were  pre- 
viously known  to  us.  For  example,  the  census 
returns  of  191 1  show  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom there  were  about  36,711  blind  persons, 
whereas  we  now  know  that  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  the  number  reached  36,518.  In 
Scotland  the  number  is  5,138,  and  the  number 
in  Ireland  approximately  4,500,  giving  us  a 
total  of  rather  more  than  45,000  blind  persons 
in  the  British  Isles. 

As  indicating  the  value  of  the  pensions 
provision,  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  31st 
March,  1924,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
10,625  blind  persons  between  50  and  70  years 
of  age  in  receipt  of  the  Treasury  grant  ;  in 
Scotland  there  were  1,783,  and  in  Northern 
Ireland  there  were  1,011.  The  figures  for  the 
Irish  Free  State  are  not  yet  available.  93  per 
cent,  were  obtaining  the  full  allowance  of  10/- 
per  week.  It  is  thus  clear  that,  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  the  Government  is  spending  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually  on  the 
provision  of  these  allowances,  and  to  under- 
estimate, therefore,  the  value  of  this  statutory 
provision  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  those  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  we 
will  find  that  nearly  15,000  persons  are  now 
receiving  the  Government  grant.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  between  30  and  50  years  of 
age  is  returned  as  8,100,  so  that  if  these  persons 
were  to  receive  the  pension,  it  would  involve 


an  additional  expenditure  of  approximately 
£200,000  per  annum;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
see  how  reasonably  it  could  be  expected  that  a 
minimum  wage  should  be  provided  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  be  asked  to  grant 
this  further  sum  of  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  from  the  statistical  evidence  already 
adduced  that  the  Act  is  not  the  dead-letter 
which  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  powerful  agency  for  good, 
capable  of  meeting,  in  part  at  least,  the  needs 
of  a  very  large  number  of  people. 

Looking  at  Section  II  of  the  Act  for  a 
moment,  one  cannot  help  but  remark  that 
seeing  this  Statute  came  into  operation  at  an 
almost  unprecedented  period  of  industrial  de- 
pression, we  have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  the 
results  that  have  accrued.  All  the  local 
authorities  have  submitted  schemes  to  the 
Ministry — some  of  an  interim  nature — and  all 
are  now  in  operation,  with  two  exceptions. 

It  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  note  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  Ministry  in  the  form  of 
grant-earning  services  during  the  last  three 
completed  years.  In  1921-22,  the  amount  of 
Ministry  grant  was  £69,866.  In  1922-23, 
£75,445,  and  in  1923-24,  £83,470.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  chief 
increases  are  to  be  found  in  workshops,  home 
workers'  services  and  home  teaching  agencies, 
and  are  shown  thus  : — 


1921-1922 

£ 

Workshop  Grants 

.     31,476 

Home  Workers     . 

.       6,117 

Home  Teaching    . 

.      12,978 

1922-1923— 

Workshops 

.      33.356 

Home  Workers     . 

.       9^12 

Home  Teaching    . 

.      14,753 

1923-1924— 

Workshops 

.      35,809 

Home  Workers     . 

.      10,838 

Home  Teaching    . 

.     16,667 

The   estimated   expenditure  for   1924-192 5    is 

£95,000. 

For  further  results  one 

has  only  to  look  to 

the    expenditure    of  local 

authorities    during 

these  same  years  : — 

i 
.     14,671 

1921-1922   . 

1922-1923  . 

.     47,106 

1923-1924   . 

.     75,273 

The  estimate  for  1924-192 

5  is  £90,000. 

Thus,  apart  from  grants  from  the  Board  of 

Education  and  the  money 

assigned  to  pension 

purposes,  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be  ex- 

pended  by   Government 

grant   and  through 
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local  authorities  £185,000  during  the  years 
1924  and  1925. 

We  frequently  hear  the  statement  that 
voluntary  charity  has  failed,  and  that  the  State 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of  philanthropy 
in  this  matter ;  but  the  people  who  are  so  fre- 
quently urging  this  contention  appear  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  whereas  voluntary 
charity  during  the  year  1923-24  raised,  it  is 
said,  about  £250,000,  the  State  and  the  local 
authorities  contributed  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  amount.  It  will  be  found  that  for  pension 
purposes  and  for  grants  in  aid,  the  State  and 
the  local  authorities  during  the  year  1924-25  will 
have  expended  nearly  half  a  million,  which  is 
twice  the  amount  that  is  likely  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  object  of  these  statements  is  directed 
to  show  that  by  gradual  and  constructive  pro- 
cesses the  State  and  the  Municipalities  are 
assuming  responsibility  for  work  which  we 
desire  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  our  contention 
that  these  are  the  only  sane  lines  upon  which 
you  can  usefully  and  successfully  proceed. 
You  cannot  set  aside  all  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  though  they  were  of  no  account, 
and  begin  with  your  new-fangled  schemes  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  are  likely 
immediately  to  succeed.  The  rational  road  to 
progress  is  the  road  we  are  now  following. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  since  the 
Ministry  began  to  provide  grants  for  the  Home 
Teaching  Service,  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  as  home  teachers  is  consistently  de- 
clining. This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  known  number  of  home 
teachers  in  1919  was  104,  which  total  included 
both  blind  and  sighted  instructors  ;  it  is  now 
270,  of  whom  159  are  blind  or  partially  blind, 
the  other  111  being  sighted  teachers.  Thus 
this  point  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the 
available  statistical  evidence. 

The  number  of  home  workers  is  now  about 
1,000,  and  there  are  46  schemes  for  the  assis- 
tance of  these  people. 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  therefore,  that, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  which 
surround  these  difficult  problems,  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  has  made  an  appreci- 
able contribution  towards  their  solution.  It 
is  natural  to  expect  that  the  results  are  not 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  everybody;  but 
this  piece  of  legislation  was  necessarily  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  largest  number  of  blind 
persons,  and  its  aims  and  objects  are  intended 
to  confer  benefits  upon  the  greatest  number  of 


those  who  are  likely  to  fall  within  its  scope. 
That  point  it  has  undoubtedly  achieved,  in 
three  ways. 

Firstly,  it  has  secured  training  facilities  for 
a  very  largely  increased  number  of  persons  who 
were  not  heretofore  receiving  instruction. 
Secondly,  it  has  very  substantially  increased 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  forms  of 
employment.  To  quote  the  census  returns  of 
191 1  again  :  we  find  that  in  the  British  Isles 
there  were  in  all  kinds  of  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions about  7,000  blind  persons  so  engaged. 
To-day  in  Englandand  Wales,  the  number  of  em- 
ployed blind  is  considerably  in  excess  of  8,000. 
Thirdly,  it  has  secured  additional  financial  help 
for  those  blind  persons  over  50  years  of  age 
who  were  heretofore  in  some  measure  de- 
pendent upon  small  pensions  which  they 
received  from  voluntary  organisations.  The 
State  pension,  together  with  the  assistance 
they  are  now  obtaining  from  these  societies, 
makes  life  tolerable,  although  it  is  at  once  con- 
ceded that  the  standard  of  existence  is  for  many 
of  these  cases  far  below  what  we  would  like 
it  to  be. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  in  detail 
questions  affecting  labour  conditions  and  the 
payment  of  wages,  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Act  we  are  considering  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  these  difficulties,  and  that  ere  long, 
in  consequence  of  its  provisions,  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  do  something  appreciable  in 
the  direction  of  securing  a  decent  standard  of 
life  for  every  blind  man  and  woman  who  is 
willing  and  capable  of  performing  useful  work. 

The  solution  of  present  difficulties  largely 
depends  upon  the  reasonableness  and  intelli- 
gence which  we  ourselves  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  various  problems  with  which  we  have  to 
deal;  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  blind  workers  to  perform  a  reason- 
able amount  of  service  for  the  wages  they 
derive,  I,  at  least,  am  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  equal  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  various 
administrations  to  deal  justly  and  equitably 
with  the  claims  of  those  over  whose  destinies 
they  are  called  upon  to  preside. 

Finally,  Section  III  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  has  performed  an  inestimable  public 
service  by  insisting  upon  the  registration  of 
all  institutions,  societies  and  agencies  for  the 
blind,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  to  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds.    It  has  eliminated  the 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS    OF   THE   BLIND 

HOME  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,   1924 


UHE  second  examination  for  home 
teachers  was  held  at  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  at  the  Royal  Blind 
—  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
from  the  26th  to  30th  May,  1924. 
Both  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  candidates  and  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  each  candidate 
had  to  be  examined,  the  details 
had  to  be  carefully  planned  be- 
forehand, and  the  fact  that  the  whole  examina- 
tion passed  amid  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
reflects  in  itself  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr. 
R.  G.  Cowley,  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Head- 
master of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  co-opt  several 
Examiners  for  special  subjects,  and  the  College 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Institution  : — Miss  West,  Mr. 
Whyley,  Miss  Ludford,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Miss 
May  Howes,  Mr.  C.  C.  Macaulay,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Piatt,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley,  Miss  Bulbeck. 

Eighty-seven  candidates  sat  for  the  examina- 
tion, of  whom  50  were  blind.  Of  these,  69 
were  examined  at  Birmingham  and  18  at 
Edinburgh.  Twenty-five  had  sat  at  the  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  College. 

To  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  syllabus, 
candidates  had  to  submit  themselves  to  tests 
in  Braille  Reading  and  Writing,  in  Moon,  Pro- 
fessional Knowledge  and  at  least  three  of  the 
following  subjects  : — Chair  caning,  Rush 
seating,  Hand  knitting,  Pulp  Cane  work, 
String  Bag  making  and  netting,  Straw  bag 
making  and  Raffia  work,  Rug  making,  Braille 
Music,  and  any  other  subject  which  the  can- 
didate may  submit,  if  such  subject  is  approved 
by  the  Examiners. 

The  time  required  for  the  examination 
amounted  to  about  eight  hours  per  teacher. 
As  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  could  be 
taken  en  masse,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
divide  the  candidates  taking  the  examination 
at  Birmingham  into  two  sections,  to  bring  one 
set  of  37  candidates  up  for  the  26th,  27th  and 
28th  May,  and  the  second  section  of  32  for  the 


28th,  29th  and  30th  May.  Wednesday,  the 
28th  May,  when  all  the  candidates  were  present, 
was  devoted  to  written  work. 

Fifty-six  candidates  satisfied  the  Examiners 
in  the  necessary  subjects,  and  will  receive  the 
certificate  of  the  College.  Of  these  30  were 
blind. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful 
candidates  ;  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after 
each  name  : — 


Allison,  R.  H.  H.  (1) 

Vlarsha 

11,  Mrs.  E.  W.  (1) 

Anderson,  Miss  H.  M.  (1) 

Millard 

,  Miss  G.  (2) 

Bromley,  Miss  A.  (3) 

Morton 

,  J.  C.  (21 

Burkitt,  Miss  L. 

Mucklow,  B.  (3)" 

Butterworth,  Miss  E.  (2) 

Hurray 

,  A.  M. 

Carter,  Miss  E.  (2) 

Ness,  W.  W.  (3) 

Cormack,  J. 

^Jixon, 

Miss  I.  (5) 

Crocker,  W.  G.  (1) 

Owen, 

Miss  T.  (6) 

Dadley,  Miss  C.  I.  (3) 

Parkinson,  Miss  E.  (2) 

Davies,  C.  R.  (4) 

Pawley,  Miss  G.  (2) 

Donaldson,  J. 

Pease, 

Miss  M.  (2) 

Downes,  Miss  A.  E.  (3) 

Pountney,  Miss  G.  E.  (3) 

Edward,  Miss  A.  D.  (2) 

Reddick,  Mrs.  A.  (3) 

Freshney,  Miss  K.  E.  (2) 

Rothwell,  F.  (1) 

Halliday,  W.  R.  (4) 

iowlan 

d,  Miss  G.  (4) 

Hawley,  J.  (1) 

Shepherd,  Miss  R.  (1) 

Hedges,  W.  G.  (3) 

Smaldon,  H.  G.  (2) 

Hoole,  Miss  0.  E.  (6) 

Smith, 

Miss  F.  (5) 

Hook,  Miss  A.  (2) 

Stretch 

H.  (2) 

Inglis,  T.  V.  (4) 

Taylor, 

Miss  M.  (2) 

Irvine,  D. 

Jnwin, 

Miss  M.  A.  (1) 

Irving,  J.  (1) 

Wilson 

Miss  B.  (1) 

Jackson,  A.  E.  (4) 

Winterbottom,  N.  H.  (7) 

Knowles,  Miss  E.  (5) 

Dyston 

Miss  E.  M.  (4) 

Lindsay,  Miss  J.  G.  (1) 

Pirie,  IV 

iss  V.  (1) 

Macdonald,  R. 

3eever 

Miss  E.  A.  (1) 

McLoughlin,  J.  H.  (1) 

Vicolson,  Miss  J.  (2) 

McKinnon,  Miss  J.  (1) 

Veedha 

m,  Miss  L.  (1) 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  results  : — 

Honours. 

Passes.         Failures. 

Braille        .... 

19 

35              13 

Moon          .... 

16 

43                8 

Professional  knowledge 

15 

39              14 

Chair  caning 

29 

11               14 

Rush  seating 

5 

12                6 

Hand  knitting    . 

10 

15                6 

Pulp-cane  work 

2 

12               18 

String  bag  making  and  netting 

4 

21                9 

Straw  bag  making  and  raffia  wor 

c    6 

7                2 

Rug  making 

24 

28                2 

Braille  music 

6 

1                1 

Machine  knitting 

1 

2                2 

Bead  work 

_ 

8 

Crochet  work 

2 

1 

Typewriting 

1 

5 

Esparto  mat  making  . 

- 

4 

The    Examiners    repor 

t    that    the    general 

results  of  the  examinatio 

n  were  much  more 

satisfactory  than  last  year. 

There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  candidates  were  better  prepared,  and 
this  in  turn  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  better  idea  as  to  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  examination.  The  proportion 
of  passes  is  also  heightened  by  the  number  of 
re-entries. 

SCHOOL 
TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,   1924 

The  School  Teachers'  Examination  was  held 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  following  the  Home  Teachers'  Ex- 
amination. 

Nine  candidates — 7  women  and  2  men  ;  8 
sighted,  1  partially  sighted — satisfied  the  Ex- 
aminers in  the  necessary  subjects,  and  will 
receive  the  School  Teachers'  certificate  of  the 
College. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  will  be  of  interest  to  past  and  future 
candidates  : — 

The  candidates   seemed   to   reach  a  higher 
standard   of  work   this   year.      This   was   es- 
pecially marked  in  Practical  Braille  and  Theory 
of  Education. 
Practical  Braille.     8  H,*  1  P,  1  F. 

The  written  dictation  was  particularly  good, 
and   the   reading   reached   a   fair   standard   of 
fluency. 
Theoretical  Braille.     2  H,  6  P,  1  F. 

The  questions  were  fairly  well  answered,  but 
some  candidates  failed  to  read  the  questions 
accurately,  and  gave  themselves  needless  an- 
swering which  handicapped  them  as  regards 
time  for  other  questions. 
Arithmetic.     6  H,  3  P,  1  F. 

There  is  still  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
signs  used  in  the  revised  system. 
Theory  of  Education.     4  H,  3  P,  2  F. 

The  candidates  securing  honours  showed  a 
good  choice  in  reading,  and  the  papers  were 
thoughtful  and  interesting.  There  was  a  lack 
of  wordiness  this  year — the  answers  were 
briefer  and  showed  system  in  arrangement. 

The  work  in  this  subject  was  decidedly  of  a 
higher  quality. 

Practice  of  Teaching.     3  H,  6  P,  i  F. 
Infant  Teaching.      1  H. 
Hand  Sewing.     1  H. 
Hand  Knitting.     3  H,  1  P. 
Typewriting.     1  H,  1  P. 

The  Hand  Knitting  and  Sewing  were  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  specimens  on  Scheme 
and  the  practical  were  well  executed.  The 
teaching  lessons  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
were  clear  and  definite. 
1  F. 


Chair  Caning.      2  P. 

Practical  work  was  only  moderate,  but  the 
teaching  of  the  work  was  well  done. 
Cane  Weaving  and  Raffia.      1  P. 
Physical  Exercises.      1  F. 

The  following  are  the  successful  candidates  ; 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were 
obtained  is  indicated  in  brackets  : — 

Cooper,  Miss  D.  (3)  ;  Craig,  Miss  I.  D.  (3)  ; 
Farrow,  F.  (1)  ;  Hardcastle,  L.  (2) ;  Higginson, 
Miss  M.  A.  (4) ;  McMillan,  Mrs.  J.  R.  (7)  ; 
Osborne,  Miss  L.  F.  (2)  ;  Salter,  Miss  K.  (4)  ; 
Veale,  Miss  H.  (4). 

The  next  School  Teachers'  Examination  will 
be  held  at  Birmingham,  and  the  Home  Teachers' 
Examination  at  Birmingham  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Syllabuses  for  1925  will  be  issued 
in  October  next,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Registrar  of  the  College,  c/o  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  St., 
London,  W.  1  ;  also  copies  of  examination 
papers  of  both  examinations  (letterpress  only), 
price  6d.  per  set,  post  free. 

*  H— Honours         P=Pass         Fi^Failure 


GUILD   OF   BLIND   GARDENERS 

The  following  members  of  the  Guild  won 
prizes  at  the  Rose  Society's  Show  at  Regent's 
Park  on  June  27th  last  : — 

Mr.    R.    Botley    (Surbiton),    Mr.    Hazel 
(Earlsfield),    Mr.    Duncombe    (Folkes- 
tone), Mr.  Stevens  (Ashford),  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hinton  (Malvern),  Mr.  Minchin  (Worp- 
lesden),   Miss   M.    Walker   (Sydenham 
Hill),  Mr.  Parnell  (Burnham  Market), 
Mr.  Robinson  (Welby). 
The  St.   Dunstan's  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
best  all-round  exhibits  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hinton. 


CLIFTON    HOME   FOR   BLIND 
WOMEN 

NINETEEN  women  and  guides  from  the 
Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women  took 
part  in  the  Jubilee  Outing  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  15  th.  The  party  drove  in  a  char-a-banc 
along  the  coast  road  to  Clevedon,  where  tea 
was  provided,  followed  by  a  motor  boat  trip 
for  some  of  the  guests,  while  others  preferred 
to  remain  on  the  beach  or  the  pier.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Clifton  in  the  evening  having  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  time. 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

V.-Mr.    ALFRED    HOLLINS,    Mus.   Doc,    F.R.C.O. 


n  THINK  there  are  stars  ;  I  hear 
them."  This  passage  is  one  of 
Maeterlinck's  clever  dramatic 
touches  in  "Les  Aveugles,"  but  its 
mysticism,  beautiful  as  it  is,  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  majesty  of  life. 
"  I  know  there  is  sunshine  ;  I  will 
tell  other  people  about  it."  Some 
such  phrase  as  this  gets  nearer  to 
the  truth,  as  anyone  may  know  who 
has  heard  Doctor  Hollins  play  his 
"  Song  of  Sunshine."  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  musical  technicalities. 
Critical  and  uncritical  alike  agree  that  the 
music  holds  them,  speaks  to  them,  tells  them 
secrets  they  knew  not  before.  It  is  the  dance 
of  sunlight  on  a  lichened  wall,  the  rays  slanting 
through  the  leaves  of  an  overhanging  tree 
swayed  by  the  wind.  It  is  the  joy  of  living,  the 
enthusiasm  of  kindliness  shining  through  a 
veil  of  proper  reticence.  It  is  faith  and  hope 
and  charity. 

There,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  we  have 
a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  man  himself.  For 
faith  implies  courage  and  determination,  hope 
means  firm  belief  in  the  triumph  of  good,  and 
charity  is  the  inspiration  of  living  for  others — 
the  song  of  sunshine  that  makes  people  believe 
in  life  and  in  themselves,  and  causes  them, 
though  they  hardly  know  it,  to  see  in  more 
accurate  perspective  obstacles  which  would 
otherwise  appear  to  be  insuperable.  No  human 
being  is  free  of  handicap,  and  the  influence  of  a 
brave,  sympathetic  nature  is  for  all  of  us  an  im- 
measurable impulse  for  good.  In  that  Song  of 
Sunshine  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  man  who 
composed  it,  and  a  hint  of  the  gift  he  has  made 
to  his  fellow  men — a  gift  from  one  who  is 
physically  blind  to  others  who,  physically 
sighted  or  not,  have  less  of  real  vision  than  he. 

Alfred  Hollins  was  born  at  Hull  on  nth 
September,  1865.  He  went  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood in  1878.  Six  years  later — i.e.,  in  October, 
1884 — he  was  organist  at  St.  John's,  Redhill. 
In  other  words,  nineteen  years  after  he  was 
born  this  blind  man  had  made  more  progress 
in  his  career  than  most  sighted  men  can  boast. 
Nor  was  the  career  so  entirely  of  his  own  in- 
stinctive choice  as  many  people  believe.  Some 
men  who  are  remarkable  in  the  Church  might 


have  been  even  more  remarkable  as  soldiers. 
Some  who  excel  in  business  might  have 
achieved  greater  renown  with  the  pen.  At 
least  one  who  is  a  great  statesman  has  in  him 
the  qualities  of  a  greater  philosopher.  And 
Alfred  Hollins,  if  circumstances  had  not  de- 
veloped him  as  a  musician — to  the  lasting  joy, 
be  it  said,  of  those  who  know  his  work — 
would  probably  have  attained  equally  great 
eminence  either  as  an  engineer  or  inventor. 
Let  not  the  square  pegs  of  this  world  trouble 
themselves  too  much  about  the  round  holes 
into  which  they  are  thrust.  There  is  a  way  by 
which  the  hole  may  be  made  to  fit  the  peg. 
Alternatively,  the  peg  may  with  profit  study 
Darwin  and  adapt  himself  to  his  circular 
environment. 

But  it  is  proper  to  amplify  a  little  that  too 
meagre  record  of  the  first  nineteen  years. 
Music  has  been  the  earnest  pursuit  of  this  out- 
standing man  (the  epithet  is  used  advisedly), 
and  it  is  principally  in  musical  development 
that  his  career  ought  to  be  studied.  At  two 
years  old  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch  was  easily 
recognisable.  He  could  name  any  note  or  any 
combination  of  notes  struck  on  the  piano.  At 
the  age  of  six  he  was  beginning  to  exercise  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  improvisation,  that  faculty 
which  to  this  day  is  the  amazement  alike  of 
critics  and  public.  True,  his  grandmother, 
with  whom  he  then  lived  in  York,  would 
exhort  him  to  "  stop  that  strumming  "  ;  and 
doubtless  her  inhibition  was  wise.  But  the 
child's  instinct  was  wise  too,  and  it  persisted. 
The  square  peg  was  beginning  to  shape  its 
own  socket.  And  at  nine  years  of  age,  i.e.,  in 
1874,  the  boy  began  his  musical  training  in 
earnest,  for  in  that  year  he  went  to  the  Wilber- 
force  Institution  at  York  where  he  spent  three 
years  under  the  tuition  of  William  Barnby. 
Norwood,  whither,  as  we  have  seen,  he  went 
in  1878,  was  the  next  stepping  stone.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  F.  J.  Campbell  and 
Fritz  Hartvigson,  and,  after  an  interval  of  four 
months  only,  of  Hopkins  also.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  organist,  and  as 
an  organist  he  is  best  known.  Comparatively 
few  people  realise  that  Alfred  Hollins  has  re- 
mained constant  to  the  first  musical  affection 
of  his  childhood,  the  pianoforte.  Some  of  us 
love  the  beautiful  intimacy  of  his  pianoforte 
playing  no  less  than  his  mastery  of  the  organ. 
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Nor  need  we  fear  to  express  such  a  predilection. 
Hans  von  Biilow,  under  whom  Hollins  studied 
in  Berlin,  described  him  as  one  "  of  those  rare 
true  musicians  among  pianoforte  virtuosi " ; 
and  Campbell,  at  Norwood,  wanted  him  to 
cleave  to  that  instrument  alone.  But  those 
lessons  on  the  organ  given  by  Hopkins  were 
the  essence  of  a  brilliant  period.  It  must  have 
been  a  joyous  time  for  both  of  them.  Who 
can  receive  that  precious  gift  of  the  gods,  an 
apt  pupil,  and  fail  to  rejoice  ?  Who  could 
learn  from  Hopkins  and  fail  to  be  glad  ?  And 
the  pupil  learned  rapidly.  His  progress  both 
as  pianist  and  organist  was  remarkable. 
Before  long  he  was  playing  the  Beethoven 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  flat  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  under  Manns,  and  in  1882,  being  then 
sixteen  years  old,  he  had  the  honour  of  playing 
before  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor. 

We  must  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  Alfred 
Hollins  was  born  practically  blind,  that  he  has 
no  recollection  of  sight,  that  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  sunshine  and  the  organ,  of  hills  and 
woods  and  streets  and  people  and  machinery, 
is  a  knowledge  acquired  by  combined  processes 
of  determination  and  labour,  of  which  the 
strength  and  force  are  difficult  to  realise.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  keep  that  important  fact  as 
clearly  in  view  as  it  ought  to  be  kept.  The  man 
himself  makes  the  task  a  hard  one.  "  Yes,  I 
have  seen  that  street.  It  is  a  fine  wide  street  of 
good  Georgian  houses,  and  there  are  some 
large  trees  in  it."  Or  again  :  "  We  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  new  road  and  came 
down  by  the  old  so  as  to  get  a  different  view. 
The  sun  was  setting  and  its  light  struck  the 
tops  of  the  trees."  A  fine  example  of  the 
value  of  co-operation,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the 
blind  man  who  sees  and  tells  others,  and,  in 
doing  so,  causes  them  to  forget  his  disability. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget,  because 
to  forget  would  be  to  fail  to  pass  on  magnificent 
encouragement  to  all  who  have  battles  to  fight. 

Not,  then,  being  forgetful,  let  us  enumerate 
some  of  the  details  of  our  friend's  career  after 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  John's.  That 
appointment  itself  meant  a  good  deal  of  work. 
It  meant  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  English  liturgy,  of  the  pointing  of  the 
Cathedral  Psalter,  and  of  the  countless  details 
which  go  to  the  making  of  good  Church  music. 
There  followed  visits  to  Germany  in  1885 
(Berlin)*  and  1887  (Frankfurt)  for  study  under 

*  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Germany  that  Dr- 
Hollins  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  playing  in  one 
evening  three  pianoforte  concertos.  The  concert  had  been 
arranged  by  the  command  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  and 


von  Biilow  and  Max  Schwarz,  and  between 
those  two  visits  there  was  the  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition, Kensington,  in  1885  which  made  the 
name  of  Alfred  Hollins  well  known  to  the 
musical  public,  and  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
of  America  with  Campbell  in  1886.  Two  years 
later  he  began  a  crowded  twelve  months,  1888 
being  notable  in  his  life  for  various  important 
appearances  at  home,  a  second  visit  to  America, 
his  appointments  as  professor  of  pianoforte  and 
organ  at  Norwood  and  the  first  organist  of  the 
newly-opened  People's  Palace, — a  position  of 
first  importance, — and,  further,  his  transference 
to  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper 
Norwood,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years. 
In  1897  he  went  from  Norwood  to  Edinburgh, 
being  appointed  organist  of  St.  George's 
United  Free  Church  (usually  called  Free  St. 
George's),  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
of  the  Edinburgh  Churches,  famous  alike  for 
its  preaching  and  its  music,  and  a  powerful 
influence  for  good.  That  appointment — once 
more  a  first  appointment— our  friend  still 
holds.  The  remark — probably,  like  many 
similar  remarks,  unknown  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch — made  by  one  of  the  humbler 
members  of  the  congregation  some  years  ago 
is  worth  quoting  here  :  "  Ay,  there's  Doctor 
Whyte  preaching  to  us,  and  there's  Mr.  Hollins 
playing,  and  against  the  two  o'  them  it's  no  easy 
to  do  wrong.  You  feel  sometimes  as  though 
Whyte  gives  a  quick  look  down  to  where 
Hollins  sits  at  his  organ,  and  Hollins,  though 
he  can't  see,  gives  a  quick  look  up  to  Whyte, 
and  they  understand  each  other.  He  can't  see, 
yon  man,  but  he  knows,  and  he  tells  what  he 
knows." 

But  conscientious  work  of  a  high  order  as 
organist  to  an  important  church  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  Dr.  Hollins  has  done  for 
Edinburgh.  For  many  years  he  has  given  a 
lengthy  series  of  free  recitals  every  summer, 
educating  his  audiences  in  the  most  charming 
manner  to  understand  and  appreciate  all  that 
is  best  in  organ  music.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Edinburgh  the  custom  of  im- 
promptu analytical  remarks.  These  remarks, 
pithy  and  apt  and  delicately  touched  by 
humour,  are  discussed  by  hundreds  of  people, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  rapidly  the 
musical  appreciation  of  an  audience  grows  as  a 
series  of  recitals  develops.  Doctor  Hollins  was 
also  the  pioneer  in  Edinburgh  of  the  rendering 
of  organ  and  pianoforte  duets.    His  usual  plan 

the  three  concertos  included  in  the  programme  were 
Beethoven's  (Emperor)  in  E  flat,  the  Schumann  Concerto 
and  the  Liszt  E  flat  Concerto. 
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on  these  occasions  is  to  take  the  pianoforte 
himself. 

It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  let  an  enthusiastic  pen  run  riot  over  some 
of  these  recitals,  yet  moderation  is  perhaps 
more  convincing.  But  anyone  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  delight  of  being  educated  up 
to  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude  Fugue  and  Variations 
— to  name  only  one  example — will  appreciate 
this  reference.  A  short  explanation  ;  a  broad 
statement  of  the  main  themes  ;  the  work  played 
through.  Later  on,  an  improvisation,  based 
perhaps  on  a  well-known  Scottish  air.  But  the 
Cesar  Franck  is  used  as  introduction,  and  one 
of  its  haunting  melodies  is  found  to  be  blended 
to  perfection  with  the  familiar  national  tune, 
the  two  to  resolve  anon  in  strict  fugue  form. 
And,  when  the  programme  of  the  recital  is 
ended,  an  extra  piece  is  played  without  prelim- 
inary announcement.  Once  more  it  is  Cesar 
Franck,  and  a  pleased  ripple  of  recognition 
runs  through  the  audience.  That  surely  is  the 
way  to  develop  musical  appreciation. 

At  these  recitals  the  Church  is  full  in  every 
part ;  a  thousand  people  listen  with  their  very 
souls  ;  the  air  is  electrical  with  the  best  kind 
of  excitement  man  can  know.  Thanks  be,  there 
are  people  who  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
gift  from  a  blind  man  to  those  who  can  see. 
Not  that  all  can  see.  There  are  in  the  audience 
students  from  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum.  They 
have  come  to  learn  something  of  how  it  is 
done.  The  pity  is  that  they  can  only  hear. 
They  cannot  see  the  amazing  lift  and  fall  of  the 
swift  hands,  the  infallible  manipulation  of  the 
stops,  the  marvellous  dexterity  of  the  pedal 
work.  But  merely  to  hear  is  almost  to  see,  for 
the  music  burns  with  a  white  light.  And,  if 
these  students  ask  for  some  practical  word  of 
advice,  they  are  probably  told  something  like 
this  :  "  Go  for  a  big  repertoire.  Be  well 
equipped.  Know  every  piece  thoroughly. 
And  keep  it  up."  For  Doctor  Hollins  is  con- 
vinced that  a  blind  student  should  be  capable 
of  a  wide  range.  So  convinced  is  he — so  care- 
ful to  encourage  those  who  follow  after  him — 
that  he  offers  a  prize  at  Norwood  and  another 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  best  repertoire  of  any 
blind  organist. 

Limitation  of  space  must  be  respected,  how- 
ever reluctantly ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  things 
which  must  be  said,  though  a  thousand  be 
omitted.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  tell  some 
of  the  countless  stories  that  might  be  told  of 
an  irrepressibly  affectionate  nature,  to  indicate 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  reserve  some- 


thing of  that  perfect  gift  of  understanding,  the 
refinement  of  co-operation  between  husband 
and  wife,  to  mention  beautiful  trifles  of  inter- 
course with  friends  both  sightless  and  sighted. 
But  we  must  perforce  content  ourselves  with 
narration  of  some  of  the  bigger  events. 

Earlier  in  this  sketch  it  was  suggested  that 
in  different  circumstances  Alfred  Hollins  might 
have  been  an  engineer  or  an  inventor,  though 
doubtless  he  would  have  been  an  amateur 
musician  of  no  mean  attainments  as  well.  This 
feeling  for  things  mechanical  was  early  in  evi- 
dence, for  at  Norwood  he  liked  nothing  better 
than  climbing  about  inside  the  organ,  pre- 
sumably to  get  the  hang  of  the  thing,  and  to 
this  day  he  has  an  inveterate  habit — to  the 
alarm  of  his  friends — of  going  to  see  what  is 
wrong  and  putting  it  right.  There  is,  admit- 
tedly, this  to  be  said  for  him  :  he  is  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  lack  his  highly 
developed  sense  of  touch,  for  he  ascends  the 
ladder  first  to  make  sure  it  is  safe,  and  gives 
warning  of  any  dangerous  hole  or  step  !  But 
the  humorous  side  of  this  mechanical  hobby 
leads  straight  to  what  is  serious  and  practical, 
for  Alfred  Hollins  is  responsible  for  the 
specifications  of  two  famous  organs,  one  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Johannesburg,  built  by  Messrs. 
Norman  &  Beard,  of  Norwich ;  the  other  in 
the  Caird  Hall,  Dundee,  built  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Harrison,  of  Durham,  and  for  the 
specification  of  many  church  organs  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  Our  friend  is  probably 
the  only  sightless  man  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  so  many  important 
specifications,  but  the  results  amply  justify 
those  who  in  each  instance  made  the  selection. 
The  Johannesburg  organ  is  the  largest  in 
South  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
concert  organs  in  the  world.  It  is  a  four- 
manual  instrument  in  which  are  combined 
features  which  make  it  equivalent  to  a  six- 
manual,  thus  providing  seven  features  inclu- 
ding the  pedals.  The  Caird  Hall  organ  is 
smaller,  but  also  important  among  concert 
organs.  Both  instruments  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  and  it  was  fitting  that  Alfred 
Hollins  should  give  the  first  public  performance 
on  each.  He  had  visited  South  Africa  in  1907 
and  1909,  and  made  for  himself  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  To  open  the  Johannesburg 
organ  he  went  out  once  more  early  in  1916, 
and  came  back  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 
Those  who  travelled  by  sea  at  that  time  know 
only  too  well  what  such  a  journey  meant;  but  the 
mechanical  instinct  found  interest  in  life  belts 
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and  boat  drills,  and  the  musical  in  the  songs 
•of  the  sea  and  of  the  wind  in  the  wireless  aerials, 
and  an  unflinching  courage  had  the  reward  it 
deserved. 

An  earlier  colonial  tour  was  undertaken  in 
1904,  when  Dr.  Hollins  was  specially  engaged 
hy  the  Sydney  Corporation  to  give  a  series  of 
recitals  on  the  Sydney  Town  Hall  organ,  at 
that  time  the  largest  organ  in  the  world.  From 
Australia  he  proceeded  to  New  Zealand.  His 
reception  everywhere  was  most  enthusiastic. 

Perhaps  in  this  paper  too  much  is  made  of 
the  engineering  faculty ;  but,  apart  from  the 
natural  desire  to  give  a  true  impression  of  our 
friend,  we  have  in  view  the  first  of  Sir 
Washington  Ranger's  admirable  maxims  for 
the  blind,  recently  published  in  the  Beacon, 
i.e.,  that  wherever  possible  the  blind  should 
get  their  living  by  their  brains,  and  not  by 
their  hands.  Broadly,  no  doubt,  we  should 
all  agree.  But  to  work  well  with  the  brain  it 
is  essential  that  the  hands  also  should 
have  their  cleverness,  for  modern  develop- 
ments have  brought  us — whether  we  like 
it  or  not — into  an  age  of  ferro-concrete 
and  typewriters.  Moreover,  hard  truth  though 
it  be,  the  blind  man  has  to  compete  with  him 
who  can  see,  which  means  in  plain  English 
that  the  sense  of  which  he  is  deprived  must  be 
replaced  by  greater  skill  than  the  sighted  man 
can  boast  in  all  those  activities  which  are 
capable  of  development  without  that  sense. 
Therefore,  if  a  sightless  man  have  in  him  some 
secondary  gift  akin  to  that  which  is  noticeable 
in  Alfred  Hollins,  let  him  be  of  good  courage 
and  cherish  and  develop  it.  It  is  certain  to  be 
worth  while. 

But  this  is  an  interpolation,  and  the  theme 
must  not  be  developed.  Except  the  "Song  of 
Sunshine,"  which  was  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  many 
compositions  which  Doctor  Hollins  has  given 
to  the  world,  admirable  works,  both  in  form 
and  melody,  which  have  delighted  thousands 
of  people  and  will  delight  thousands  more. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  give  details 
of  them  here.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  his 
knowledge  of  books,  his  powers  as  a  conver- 
sationalist, his  love  of  the  beautiful.  But, 
after  all,  something  may  well  be  left  to  the 
imagination ;  and  the  chief  object  in  writing  a 
sketch  of  this  sort  is  to  suggest,  by  the  narration 
of  a  few  salient  features,  something  of  the 
character  which  impels  the  putting  of  pen  to 
paper.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  restrain 
affection  and  enthusiasm.  Hardly  less  difficult 
is  it  to  leave  out  what  clamours  to  be  put  in. 


Here  is  a  man  endowed  with  gifts  far  above 
the  common,  but  robbed  of  one  precious 
thing.  He  realises  that  the  precious  thing 
cannot  be  his,  he  realises  also  (although  not 
in  so  many  words)  that  endowment  of  gifts 
is  a  heavy  responsibility,  only  to  be  used 
through  the  medium  of  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. He  has  succeeded,  he  has  made  a 
big  name  for  himself,  best  of  all  he  has  won 
the  love  of  his  fellow  men  to  whom  he  gives 
so  unstintingly. 

Two  years  ago  Edinburgh  University  con- 
ferred on  Alfred  Hollins  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music.  "  No  graduand  had  a 
more  cordial  welcome,"  wrote  the  "  Scotsman  " 
on  22nd  July,  1922.  "  In  this  doyen  of  British 
organists  and  teachers  we  have  a  signal  example 
of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter  to  '  shine 
inward  '  and  there  '  plant  eyes.'  "  This  was 
a  memorable  occasion  alike  for  Edinburgh 
University,  for  Doctor  Hollins  and  for  all 
those  who  have  not  the  sense  of  sight.  For,  if 
in  his  own  profession  one  man  has  achieved 
the  highest  distinction  which  that  profession 
has  to  offer,  why  should  not  every  man  or 
woman  set  forward  once  more  with  greater 
hope  and  faith  ?  John  Henderson. 

<*»  **> 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BLIND  PERSONS  ACT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
bogus  organisations,  and  placed  an  effective 
check  on  those  societies  which  primarily  ex- 
isted for  the  payment  of  official  salaries. 
Generally  speaking  its  effects  have  been  to 
give  a  measure  of  public  control  over  adminis- 
trative charges,  and  to  secure  the  individual 
subscriber  against  many  forms  of  gross  im- 
position to  which  he  was  heretofore  subjected. 
Only  those  organisations  who  fear  the  effective 
analysis  of  their  income  and  expenditure  have 
declined  to  register ;  and,  needless  to  say,  most 
of  them  have,  in  consequence,  been  compelled 
to  cease  their  activities,  or  are  in  one  or  two 
instances  maintaining  a  hazardous  existence 
by  surreptitious  devices  designed  to  evade  the 
law.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  cannot 
and  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  such 
practices  ;  evidences  of  this  fact  are  afforded 
by  recent  prosecutions  and  convictions.  All 
things  considered  then,  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  harsh  and 
unjust  criticism  should  rather  be  hailed  as  the 
first  and  most  substantial  contribution  to  the 
blind  man's  Magna  Charta.  Its  educational 
value,  its  economic  service  and  its  public 
utility  are  in  themselves  ample  justifications, 
and  need  no  further  commendation  from  me. 
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THE    MANUSCRIPT  DEPARTMENT   &   STUDENTS* 
LIBRARY-NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


PART   II 


m  ■  HE  success  of  the  Students'  Library 

^m  mJ  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  energy, 
■V  I  enterprise  and  co-operation  of  the 
H__9I  volunteers.  In  the  last  number  of 
the  Beacon  mention  was  made  of 
their  work,  but  when  it  is  stated 
that  one  volunteer  alone  transcribes 
at  the  rate  of  26  to  30  volumes  each 
year,  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
work  will  be  realised.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  each  volume  is  worth 
from  £z  10s.  to  £3,  according  to  the  size  and 
subject  matter,  and  the  total  value  of  the  books 
in  the  Library  is  approximately  £8,000,  for 
there  are  about  3,000  volumes  in  circulation. 
The  largest  section  is  the  Law  section  with 
over  500  volumes,  followed  by  History  (472 
volumes)  ;  Political  Economy  and  Science 
(287)  ;  Classics  (266)  ;  English  Language  and 
Literature  (261)  ;  and  a  useful  selection  of 
educational  books  on  various  other  subjects. 
About  a  year  ago  it  became  necessary  to 
start  a  juvenile  section  for  young  boys  and 
girls  studying  at  schools  for  the  sighted.  One 
boy  had  gained  a  scholarship  to  one  of  the 
largest  public  schools,  and,  as  this  was  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment,  it  was  felt  that  the  In- 
stitute should  afford  him  all  possible  help. 
Indeed,  had  the  Institute  not  guaranteed  to 
supply  the  necessary  books  in  Braille,  the 
school  would  not  have  accepted  him.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  the  timely  aid  given  to  this  lad  of 
thirteen,  he  succeeded  in  coming  out  fourth  in 
his  division  of  75  boys  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  and  was  promoted  to  a  higher  form. 
Class  books  are  specially  arranged  with  print 
page  numbers  for  quick  reference  in  class. 
This  idea,  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
blind  girl  graduate,  was  originally  intended  for 
use  in  the  compilation  of  indices  in  law  books, 
and  has  surmounted  a  great  difficulty.  Since 
the  juvenile  section  was  begun  in  September 
last,  59  volumes  have  been  transcribed  by 
special  request.  The  Library,  however,  is 
mainly  for  University  students  during  their 
period  of  study,  and  also  when  they  have 
entered  upon  professional  careers.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Library's  obligations 
cease  when  the  student  obtains  his  degree ;  for 
the  blind  lecturer,  no  less  than  the  sighted, 


must  know  the  latest  text  books,  and  work 
according  to  syllabus.  The  blind  lawyer,  too, 
must  be  up  to  date ;  and,  as  law  is  frequently 
revised,  one  volunteer,  a  sighted  lawyer,  under- 
takes to  prepare  supplements  of  new  law 
editions,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
transcribe  each  new  edition  published. 

Through  the  Manuscript  Department  volun- 
teers are  trained  to  transcribe  books  for  the 
Library,  and  there  are  150  volunteers  working 
at  the  moment.  All  are  expected  to  hold  the 
Institute's  certificate  of  proficiency  before  be- 
ginning book-work.  Owing  to  pressure  at 
headquarters,  some  of  the  volunteers  have 
arranged  to  train  new  workers,  and  by  this 
means  it  is  hoped  to  cope  with  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  the  Library. 

This  article  cannot  be  concluded  without 
mention  of  the  success  of  our  readers,  and 
much  could  be  written  of  their  achievements. 
One  blind  student  succeeded  in  coming  out 
top  of  the  London  B.A.  examination,  and  was 
awarded  the  £100  Smith  prize.  Her  success  is 
a  world  record,  and  this  brilliant  result  has 
more  than  justified  the  transcription  of  nearly 
200  volumes  on  her  behalf  by  the  Students' 
Library.  Another  student  obtained  a  much- 
coveted  Law  degree,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  a  lectureship  at  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous,  of  our  Univer- 
sities, with  the  prospect  of  a  fellowship  in  the 
near  future.  He  is  the  third  blind  man  to  be 
appointed  to  an  English  University  lecture- 
ship— one  in  History,  one  in  French  and  one 
in  Law.  There  are  also  many  blind  teachers 
in  ordinary  schools,  clergymen  and  lawyers,, 
who  look  to  the  Students'  Library  for  help 
when  any  book  more  than  usually  difficult  is 
required  in  Braille. 


THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  June  70  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (34  men  and  36  women).  Twenty- 
five  gifts,  inclusive  of  clothing,  were  provided 
at  a  cost  of  £50  6s.  9d.  The  amount  expended 
in  training  fees  was  £6z  us.  4d. ;  in  relief, 
£254  2s.  3d.  ;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches,  £89  17s.  nd. 
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HOME    INDUSTRIES    FOR    THE    BLIND 


nHE  development  of  home  industries 
throughout  the  country  should  be 
encouraged  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  trained 
blind  people  who,  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  be  employed  in 
workshops.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  inaugurated 
a  Home  Workers'  Scheme  covering 
London  (south  of  the  Thames)  and 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and 
Hampshire,  and  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  Piatt 
as  supervisor.  Although  the  Scheme  is  in  its 
infancy,  considerable  progress  has  been  made, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show ;  and  in  order 
to  extend  interest  in  the  Scheme  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  formed  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
county  and  borough  councils  and  of  the  local 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  whose  area  the 
Scheme  operates.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  July  ist,  and  the  following  items  formed 
the  agenda  of  the  meeting  : — 

Item  i. 
Number  of  Home  Workers  on  Institute's  Books. 
27 


i^ent 
London 

61 

26 

Surrey  . 
Hampshire 
East  Sussex    . 

20 
11 
9 

West  Sussex   . 

8 

Brighton 
Southampton 
Croydon 
Canterbury     . 
Eastbourne 

7 
6 
4 
3 

1 

Total    . 

122 

Item  Z. 

Tracks  practised   by   Home    W 
number  engaged  in  eac) 

'orkers,  with    the 
i  trade. 

Basket  makers 

28 

Pianoforte  tuners     . 

21 

Hand  knitters 

18 

Machine  knitters 

17 

Chair  caners    . 

14 

Pulp-cane  basket  makers 
Mat  makers    . 

9 

5 

Boot  repairers 
Straw  bag  makers    . 

2 
2 

Music  teachers 

2 

Brush  maker  . 

1 

Carpenter 
Wood  chopper 
Weaver 

1 

1 
1 

The  proportion  of  basket-makers  and 
knitters  is  very  high,  and  this  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  future 
training  of  blind  persons  in  the  area  embraced 
by  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 
Item  3. 
Supply  of  Material  for  Home  Workers. 

The  Institute  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  the  supply  of  materials  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  trading  department.  Until  recently 
storage  accommodation  was  limited,  which 
prevented  material  being  bought  in  bulk  at 
the  most  advantageous  terms.  Suitable  storage 
has  now  been  provided  iu  the  Institute's 
recently-acquired  premises  at  Redhill. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
materials  which  have  been  supplied  to  home 
workers  at  cost  price  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  financial  year,  ist  April  to  31st 
May  : — 


ome  Workers 

in  : — 

£    s.  d. 

London 

26  12    5 

Kent  . 

21    5  10 

Brighton      . 

18  18    5 

Surrey 

11    3    9 

East  Sussex 

10    3    5 

Croydon 

6    0    4 

West  Sussex 

3  18    6 

Canterbury 

2  17    0 

Eastbourne 

1  17    6 

Hampshire  . 

10    0 

Southampton 

11    6 

Tota 

.    £104    8    8 

Item  4. 
Cost  of  Equipment,  etc. 
The  following  sums  have  been  expended  in 
providing  equipment  for  the  use  of  the  Home 
Workers,  and  in  meeting  the  rent  of  their 
workshop  accommodation  : — 

£   3.  d. 

London        .          .          .  5     8  3 

Kent  .          .         .         .  17  13  6 

West  Sussex         .         .  15  0 

Surrey          ...  15  8 


Total 


2     5 


Item  5. 
Purchase  of  Finished  Goods. 
During  recent  months  orders  have  been 
placed  by  the  Institute  with  Home  Workers — 
especially  basket-makers.  Several  workers 
engaged  have  been  thus  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed for  some  months  past.  The  following 
table  shows  the  help  given  by  the  Institute  in 
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this  particular  section  of  the  work  during  the 
two  months  ended  May  31st. 

Amount  paid  for  goods  supplied  to  the  In- 
stitute by  Home  Workers  in  : — 

£     9.    d. 


London 
West  Sussex 

73  15    7 
50    7    3 

Kent  . 

50    5  10 

East  Sussex 

49  11    8 

Surrey 

36    0    4 

Brighton 

15  19    1 

Hampshire  . 

12  16  10 

Croydon 

5  15    2 

Canterbury 

4  11    6 

Southampton 

2  11    7 

Eastbourne 

1  10    3 

Total    . 

£303    5    1 

It  is  found  that  the  Institute  can  dispose  of 
a  large  number  of  articles  which  are  not  at 
present  manufactured  by  home  workers,  but 
are  produced  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  The 
help  given  in  this  way  to  other  institutions  is 
very  much  appreciated.  A  satisfactory  profit 
is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these  factored 
goods  which  of  course  benefits  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  During  the  months  of 
April  and  May  the  sum  of  £187  16s.  3d.  was 
paid  for  goods  purchased  from  other 
institutions. 

Item  6. 
Earnings  and  Augmentation. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  Home  Workers  during  the  past  1 2  months, 
and  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  and  the 
general  average  weekly  earnings  in  each  trade  : 


Pianoforte  Tuners 
Brush  makers 
Basket  makers 
Chair  seaters 
Mat  makers     . 
Machine  knitters 
Hand  knitters 
Straw  bag  makers 
Music  teachers 
Weaver 
Carpenter 
Wood  chopper 
Boot  repairer 
Pulp-cane  workers 

These  earnings 
for  a  blind  person1 


Earnings.    Weekly 

£     s.    d.     £ 
2  13    4 


1  18 
18 


6 

19    0 
15    6 

12  4 

13  10 


2    8 
11    0 


d. 

6  0 

6  0 

2  10 
4  10 
4  0 

3  8 
8  7 


2    7 
4    4 


7  2 
11  2 
19  10 
16  10 

0  5 
15    0 

2    7 

7    3 


are  admittedly  insufficient 
maintenance  even  when 
the  Augmentation  Grant  of  5/-  per  week  is 
added.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  prior  to  the  Institute's  Home  Industries 
being  started  the  earnings  of  most  of  these 
workers  were  much  lower.  With  the  assis- 
tance which  the  Institute  is  able  to  render  they 
should  in  a  short  time  be  substantially  increased. 


Augmentation. 

The  financial  help  promised  by  the  county 
councils  of  London,  Surrey,  East  Sussex,  Kent 
and  Brighton  Corporation  has  enabled  the  In- 
stitute to  augment  the  earnings  of  home 
workers  in  these  areas  by  5/-  per  week.  The 
home  workers  are  extremely  grateful  for  this 
help,  and  many  appreciative  letters  have  been 
received. 

The  amount  spent  in  augmentation  since  1st 
April  is  as  follows  : — 


£     s.    d. 

London 

51  15    0 

East   Sussex 

18    0    0 

Kent   . 

45  10    0 

Surrey 

40  10    0 

Brighton 

13  10    0 

Total 

£169    5    0 

Item  7. 
Consideration  of  Scale  of  Augmentation. 

From  the  figures  already  given,  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  rate  of  augmentation 
should  be  increased,  and  the  Committee  is 
invited  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  should  be  given,  and  also 
the  most  suitable  method  to  be  adopted  of 
paying  augmentation.  The  two  chief  methods 
are  either  by  a  flat  rate  or  a  sliding  scale,  the 
augmentation  decreasing  as  earnings  increase. 

The  flat  rate  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
gives  the  same  amount  of  help  to  all  workers 
in  the  Scheme,  which  is  not  desirable.  In  the 
early  stages  of  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme  this 
method  may  be  satisfactory,  as  the  earning 
capacity  of  any  worker  is  to  some  extent 
unknown. 

A  sliding  scale  may  be  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  where  working 
conditions  are  the  same  for  all  employees  ;  in 
the  case  of  home  workers,  however,  the  hours 
worked  vary  from  twenty  to  seventy  per  week. 
The  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale,  therefore, 
based  on  the  actual  earnings  of  the  workers, 
would  favour  those  who  are  least  deserving  of 
help.  This  could  be  remedied  by  ascertaining 
the  earning  capacity  of  each  worker  in  a  forty- 
four  hour  week  and  basing  the  augmentation 
on  this  figure. 

The  following  method,  although  more  com- 
plicated, would  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
fairest  way  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  Aug- 
mentation would  be  based  on  the  factors  which 
affect  the  earnings  of  home  workers,  viz.  : — 

1  Number  of  hours  worked. 

2  Quality  of  work  produced. 

3  Physical  capacity. 

4  Occupation. 
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The  method  of  assessing  augmentation 
under  this  system  would  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  worker  averaging  not  less  than  forty  hours  per  week 

would  be  awarded  four  points. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  hours,  three  points. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  hours,  two  points. 
Between  ten  and  twenty  hours,  one  point. 

2.  Workers   producing  first  grade  work  would  receive 

three  points. 
Second  grade,  two  points. 
Third  grade,  one  point. 

3.  Any  worker  unable  to  work  long  hours  owing  to  ill 

health,  etc.,  to  receive  special  consideration  ;  points 
to  be  awarded  according  to  the  effect  upon  earnings 
with  a  maximum  of  three  points. 

4.  Workers  engaged  in  the  less  remunerative  occupations, 

such  as  hand  knitting,  to  be  given  three  points. 

5.  The  worker  awarded  the  highest  number  would  re- 

ceive the  maximum  rate  of  augmentation,  the 
augmentation  of  other  workers  being  based  pro- 
portionately. 

This  system  would  reward  the  industrious 
worker,  and  would  encourage  the  worker  to 
reach  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work.  It 
would  not  penalise  those  physically  incapable, 
and  it  would  recompense  those  engaged, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  unprofitable 
occupations. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Committee  discuss 
the  methods  of  giving  augmentation  grants. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Committee  the 
probable  cost  to  each  local  authority  could  be 
reported,  and  recommendations  could  then  be 
made  for  the  necessary  financial  help  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  amount  to  be  included  in 
the  estimates  of  the  various  local  authorities 
for  1925-6. 

After    discussion    it    was    agreed    that    the 
principle  of  giving  augmentation  on  the  flat 
rate  basis  was  desirable. 
Item  8. 
Sale  of  Finished  Goods. 

Workers  are  encouraged  to  dispose  of  their 
work  locally,  if  possible.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  Institute  has  to  provide 
frequent  orders.  The  steps  taken  to  dispose 
of  the  finished  goods  are  : — 

1.  By  the  organisation  of  exhibitions. 

2.  Through  our  motor  travelling  shop. 

It  is  hoped  that  later  the  Institute  will  be 
successful  in  securing  orders  from  local 
authorities. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  much  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  hand  knitters  and  basket 
makers  can  be  disposed  of  except  through 
exhibitions.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
build  up  a  large  retail  trade  as  this  is  considered 
in  the  case  of  home  workers. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the 
sale  of  finished  goods  amounted  to  £4°  5- 


Item  9. 
Efficiency  of  Home  Workers. 
The   table   given   below   will   indicate  the 
necessity  for  improved  methods  of  training. 
Workers  in  the  six  chief  productive  trades 
have  been  classified  to  show  : — 

1.  The   number   of   workers   who    can   be  regarded  as 

thoroughly   efficient  both   as   regards   output   and 
standard  of  work. 

2.  Number  of  workers  whose  work  is  satisfactory,  but 

whose  output  is  low. 

3.  Number  of  workers  whose  output  and  standard  of 

work  are  not  satisfactory. 


Class  1 

2 

3 

Basket  Makers 

8 

6 

14 

Hand  Knitters 

6 

9 

3 

Machine  Knitters 

5 

6 

6 

Chair  Caners     . 

7 

7 

nil 

Pulp-Cane  Basket  Makers 

nil 

8 

1 

Mat  Makers 

1 

2 

1 

Totals 

27 

38 

25 

Item  10. 
Training  of  Blind  Persons  who   will  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  training  become  Home   Workers. 

The  success  of  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
largely  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers.  The  Institute  is,  therefore,  keenly 
interested  in  the  training  of  blind  persons 
living  in  the  area  embraced  by  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  very  closest  co-operation 
should  be  established  between  education 
authorities,  county  associations  for  the  blind 
and  the  Institute.  Our  investigations  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  home  workers 
have  been  taught  trades  unsuited  to  their  ability  or  to 
the  demands  of  the  locality. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  in  future 
before  any  decision  is  made  as  to  the  trade  to 
be  taught  to  a  blind  person,  the  advice  should 
be  obtained  of  the  local  representative  of  the 
county  association  for  the  blind  and  the  super- 
visor of  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme.  The 
attention  of  the  Committee  is  directed  to  the 
following  points  regarding  training  : — 

1.  A  blind  man  over  40  years  of  age  is  unlikely  to  become 

an  efficient  basket  maker. 

2.  An  occupation  such  as  chair  seating  is  not  entirely 

suitable  for  a  home  worker,  because  during  slack- 
ness of  trade  work  cannot  be  provided  by  the  In- 
stitute. Chair  seating  should  be  regarded  as  an 
auxiliary  trade  only. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  boot  repairing  is  not  a  suitable  trade 

for  the  blind ;  in  any  case,  it  should  as  a  rule  only  be 
taught  to  those  possessing  a  considerable  measure 
of  sight.  If  totally  blind,  sighted  help  should  be 
available. 

4.  Institutions   or  workshops  where  only  one  trade  is 

practised  are  not  suitable  training  centres. 

5.  Children  sent  to  institutions  providing  school  training 

only  should  be  transferred  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (by 
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preference  at  fourteen)  to   some  other  institutions 
where  proper  technical  training  can  be  given. 
6.   It  is  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
business    training ;     few   home   workers   have   any 
knowledge  of  business  methods. 

Item  ii. 

Consideration  of  various  methods  by  which  the 
Home  Industries  Scheme  could  be  helped  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  County  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
Valuable  help  has  been  given  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  county  associations  in  the 
organisation  of  exhibitions,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  for  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Scheme.  The  action  of  the  Kent  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  raising  the  sum 
of  over  f%o  towards  the  provision  of  a  motor 
travelling  shop  is  also  deeply  appreciated.  It 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  motor  shop 
will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  trade. 

It  is  desired  to  establish  close  co-operation 
between  the  county  associations  and  the  Home 
Industries  Department.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  representatives 
of  the  county  associations  can  assist  the  Scheme: 

1.  By  visiting  home  workers  weekly  in  order  to  assist  in 

their  clerical  work.  Many  home  workers  find  great 
difficulty  in  securing  the  help  of  some  one  to  make 
out  their  invoices,  to  give  receipts  and  to  complete 
the  returns  required  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

2.  By  keeping  the  Institute  advised  of  any  local  flower 

shows,  garden  fetes,  etc.,  at  which  goods  made  by 
home  workers  could  be  sold. 

3.  By  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  Exhibitions.    It  is  our 

experience  that  if  these  are  to  prove  successful, 
they  should  be  organised  by  ladies  possessing  local 
knowledge  and  influence. 

4.  By  compiling  lists  of  residents  upon  whom  our  sales- 

man could  call  when  in  the  district. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

WE  have  received  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  Foun- 
dation during  the  past  year.  One  of  its  first 
activities  was  undertaken  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  desirous  of  forming  an  association 
for  the  blind.  With  the  help  of  the  Foundation 
such  association  was  formed,  and  is  now  active. 
In  October  last  year  a  representative  was  called 
to  a  consultation  with  the  Governor  and  other 
State  officials  of  Iowa,  regarding  the  require- 
ments of  the  blind  in  that  State.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference,  a  tentative  plan  was  outlined 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  State 
authorities.  At  Pittsburgh  an  educational  cam- 
paign was  launched  for  a  week  with  most 
successful  results. 


Early  in  1923  the  Foundation,  by  act  of 
Congress,  secured  permission  for  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  to  expend  a  portion  of  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  publication  of  Braille  books  for 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  the  Great  War.  The 
research  director  of  the  Foundation  was  in- 
vited to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
select  books  for  the  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  bureau  recently  ordered  the 
publication  of  sixty-eight  Braille  works.  These 
volumes  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to  those 
already  in  circulation,  and  will  eventually  be 
available  also  to  the  civilian  blind. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation, 
Greater  New  York  has  appropriated  the  sum 
of  200,000  dollars  per  annum  for  the  supple- 
mentation of  wages  for  the  blind. 

Amongst  its  other  activities  the  Foundation 
assists  in  selecting  and  editing  books  in  clear- 
type  to  be  used  in  public  school  classes  for 
children  with  defective  vision.  It  has  also 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 
collection  and  classification  of  material  to  be 
used  in  the  revision  of  the  handbook  :  "  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  in  America,"  issued  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  in  1916. 

One  of  its  first  responsibilities  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind."  This 
magazine  was  founded  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  and  was  carried  on  by  him  as  a 
labour  of  love  for  many  years.  His  with- 
drawal from  work  for  the  blind  left  the 
magazine  without  a  sponsor,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  Foundation  stepped  in  and  undertook 
its  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  activi- 
ties, the  Foundation  renders  innumerable 
minor  services  to  associations  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  It  constitutes  a 
national  agency  to  which  associations  and 
societies  may  freely  turn  for  assistance  in  the 
manifold  problems  which  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  solve. 


A   BLIND    SCULPTOR 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Review  mention  is  made  of  a  blind 
sculptor,  M.  Bernard  Faudot.  Blinded  in  the 
war,  M.  Faudot  "  fashions  artistic  vases." 
Than'rs  to  his  memories  of  sight  and  to  his 
sense  of  touch,  this  clever  modeller  handles 
his  material  and  executes  forma  which  are 
perfect  in  their  gracefulness.  His  decorations, 
taken  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  plants, 
are  most  original  and  excellently  harmonious. 
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MAGAZINES    FOR    THE    BLIND— V 

THE   BRAILLE   MUSICAL   MAGAZINE 


THE  Braille  Musical  Magazine  is  a 
monthly  periodical  under  the  editor- 
ship of  three  blind  musicians — Mr.  H.  E. 
Piatt,  Head  Music  Master  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Birmingham ;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  Organist  and 
Director  of  Music,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
Bac,  the  famous  composer.  Its  circulation  is 
a  wide  one,  for  it  extends  to  the  Colonies, 
America  and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  ;  and  it  caters  for  a 
great  variety  of  musical  needs.  The  music 
teacher  receives  attention  in  the  columns  en- 
titled "  Teacher  and  Student  "  ;  the  pianoforte 
tuner  in  "  Our  Tuner's  Column "  ;  while 
special  points  of  interest  about  the  blind  find 
an  appropriate  place  in  "  Notes  and  News 
concerning  the  Blind." 

In  addition  to  matters  of  professional  in- 
terest, for  the  supplying  of  which  the  standard 
musical  journals  are  drawn  upon,  the  element 
of  humour,  equally  important  for  the 
blind  as  for  the  sighted,  is  not  forgotten, 
and  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  there  are  many  amusing  instances  in  the 
experience  of  blind  organists,  music  teachers 
and  tuners  well  worth  recording. 

Particulars  of  such  examinations  as  those 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  in  which 
the  blind  have  scored  so  many  conspicuous 
triumphs,  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  magazine, 
and  the  correspondence  column  gives  its 
readers  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
difficulties  peculiar  to  the  blind  tuner  and 
musician.  Each  number  contains  a  musical 
inset  and  a  supplement,  the  former  consisting 
of  a  song,  or  a  piece  for  organ  or  pianoforte, 
often  by  a  blind  composer.  The  following  are 
typical  examples  :  "  Country  Tunes,"  by 
Arnold  Bax  ;  "  Chimes,"  by  Cyril  Scott ; 
Anthem,  "  O  give  thanks,"  by  Wolstenholme. 
The  supplement  is  devoted  to  a  concise  review 
of  the  National  Institute's  music  publications 
by  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.  These  reviews  are  of  great  value  to 
blind  musicians — testimonies  of  their  useful 
ness  having  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
— for  they  provide  just  that  insight  into  the 
character  of  Braille  music  publications  which 
enables  prospective  purchasers  to  select  exactly 
what  they  require. 

Competitions  as  a  stimulus  to  musical 
creativeness  have  taken  place  from  time  to 


time,  and  of  these  the  last  two  in  connection 
with  carols  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In 
the  spring  of  1923  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  setting  of  carol  poems  which  had  won 
prizes  in  "  Progress,"  resulting  in  the  issue  of 
a  booklet  of  five  carols,  words  and  music  by 
the  blind,  a  booklet  which  has  been  exten- 
sively taken  up  by  a  large  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  throughout  the  country.  This  year 
a  similar  competition  has  taken  place,  and  a 
second  booklet  entitled  "  Six  Carols  by  blind 
poets  and  musicians  "  will  shortly  be  published. 
<4-        ^ 

OBITUARY 

IT  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the 
sudden  death,  from  heart  failure,  of  Mr. 
J.  Frew  Bryden,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bryden,  the  son  of  a  manufacturing 
chemist,  was  born  at  Port  Dundas  in  1853. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  the  drapery  trade,  and 
afterwards  in  his  father's  business,  but  his  con- 
nection with  the  world  of  the  blind  began  25 
years  ago  when  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind.  He  was 
keenly  and  actively  interested  in  this  work  up 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death — indeed,  the  day 
before,  he  personally  organised,  down  to  the 
last  detail,  and  took  part  in  the  annual  excur- 
sion of  the  Outdoor  Blind  to  Lochgoilhead. 
He  held  various  important  positions  in  council 
and  societies  for  the  blind,  and  last  month  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  Scottish 
National  Federation  of  Institutions  and 
Societies  at  the  annual  conference  at  Aberdeen. 

Besides  these  activities,  Mr.  Bryden  served 
on  the  New  Kilpatrick  Parish  Council,  and 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  education  and  temperance 
reform ;  he  also  found  time  to  be  an  ardent 
politician — he  was  a  staunch  Liberal — and  a 
devotee  of  literature. 

It  is  his  work  for  the  blind,  however,  that 
chiefly  interests  us,  and  what  Mr.  Bryden  ac- 
complished will  not  easily  be  forgotten  either 
bi  the  sightless  for  whom  he  laboured  or  by 
his  fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause.  It  was 
not  only  his  shrewd  sense  of  business  and  his 
capacity  for  organistaion  which  made  this  work 
a  success  :  it  was  also  the  very  character,  the 
high  ideals  and  charm  of  personality  of  the 
man  himself. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

XLI-METHODS    OF   REMUNERATION— Continued 

By    BEN    PURSE 

' '  What  then  ?     Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
'  The  day  hath  come  ;  it  is  no  longer  day '  ? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come  ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labour  by  the  falling  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare ; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day." — H.  W.  Longfellow. 


nHOSE  readers  whose  powers  of  en- 
durance and  patience  have  enabled 
them  to  travel  so  far  with  us  will, 
we  think,  agree  that  from  time  to 
time  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ability of  blindness  does  not  of  itself 
necessarily  preclude  us  from  leading 
a  life  of  usefulness.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  concede  the  point 
that  this  determination  to  overcome 
difficulties  must  of  itself  and  by  itself  rank  as 
pure  economic  utility.  It  must  be  accompanied 
not  only  by  a  desire  to  succeed,  but  by  a  deter- 
mination to  give  value  to  the  community  for 
services  enjoyed.  By  this  we  mean  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  whole  of  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  so  directed  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  achieve  definite  and  tangible  re- 
sults in  the  sphere  of  industrial  employment. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  teach  a  man  to  do 
a  job  efficiently  :  he  must  be  taught  to  do  it  as 
well  as  possible :  that  goes  without  saying ; 
but  he  must  be  made  to  realise  that  expedition 
and  despatch  with  the  quality  of  efficiency  are 


points  to  be  remembered  in  the  world  of  pro- 
duction, and  are  the  considerations  which  in  the 
last  resort  determine  his  standard  of  material 
comfort. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  saying  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  which  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
philosophy  in  respect  of  these  matters  : — 

"  Little  minds  are  in  a  hurry  when  the  object  proves  (as 
it  commonly  docs)  too  big  for  them  ;  they  run,  they 
puzzle,  confound  and  perplex  themselves  ;  they  want 
to  do  everything  at  once,  and  never  do  it  at  all.  But 
a  man  of  sense  takes  the  time  necessary  for  doing  well 
the  thing  he  is  about ;  and  his  haste  to  despatch  a 
business  only  appears  by  the  continuity  of  his  appli- 
cation to  it ;  he  pursues  it  with  cool  steadiness,  and 
finishes  it  before  he  begins  any  other." 

One  of  the  inherent  difficulties  with  which  the 
craft  instructor  is  invariably  confronted  in  our 
industrial  training  establishments  is  to  convey 
to  the  trainee  the  necessity  for  being  both 
speedy  and  efficient. 

Piece-work  rates  of  wages  are  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  lack  of  conception  on  the  part 
of  many  workers  that  they  must  strenuously 
endeavour  to  justify  their  places  by  making  a 
reasonable  and  sensible  contribution  in  quality 
and  quantity  to  the  world's  work.     Naturally, 
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the  disability  of  blindness  is  such  as  to  detract 
from  speed,  but  our  whole  objective  is  lost  if 
we  yield  to  this  circumstance  without  resolving 
to  minimise  the  handicap  which  it  places 
upon  us. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  assume  that  if  the  worker  is  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  he 
should  of  necessity  be  guaranteed  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  extra  physical  and  mental 
exertion  to  which  he  is  thereby  subjected.  We 
mean  by  this  that  so  long  as  men  and  women 
are  prepared  to  give  the  best  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  real  service,  it  should  follow  as  a 
necessary  corollary  that  they  are  certain  to 
receive  a  reasonable  standard  of  remuneration. 

This  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
methods  of  remuneration  that  are  now  in 
operation,  and  we  are  at  once  prompted  to  say 
that  none  of  them,  in  our  judgment,  are  quite 
satisfactory.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the  in- 
auguration of  a  system  under  which  a  man  or 
woman,  though  necessarily  slow  in  production, 
shall  at  the  same  time  receive  such  grants  in  aid 
of  wages  as  will  guarantee  a  reasonable  stan- 
dard of  life ;  but  the  additional  help  he  may  need 
should  not  be  made  a  charge  on  the  industrial 
side  of  the  undertaking  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated, nor  should  that  consideration  be  used 
as  a  lever  to  compel  really  speedy  and  efficient 
workmen  to  take  less  in  the  form  of  wages,  or 
additional  forms  of  help,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  slower  workmen  must  have  financial  con- 
sideration. By  implication,  the  scale  of  aug- 
mentation of  wages  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  acts  as  a  deterrent  rather  than  as  an 
instrument  for  speeding  up  production.  It  is 
true  that  the  poorer  type  of  workmen  receives 
fairly  liberal  consideration  in  the  form  of 
augmentation,  but  the  pernicious  system  of 
penalising  the  really  efficient  in  order  that  more 
money  may  be  available  for  the  less  competent 
is  a  principle  which  in  practice  is  operating 
detrimentally  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  leading 
to  the  conception  that,  after  all,  speed  in  pro- 
duction is  not  of  very  material  importance, 
because  the  more  rapidly  a  man  can  work  the 
less  consideration  will  he  receive  from  the 
relief  side  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  granted  at  once  that  this  conception 
never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  promulgating  the  present  scales. 
It  was  felt  that  the  workman,  generally 
speaking,  would  be  glad  to  free  himself  of 
charitable  obligations ;  but  in  practice,  like 
many  other  fanciful  theories,  the  results  are 


disappointing.  To  deduct  from  the  scales  of 
augmentation  now  available  so  much  from 
each  shilling  earned  may  be  justifiable  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  the  scales  should  be  so 
graduated  as  to  encourage  men  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts,  so  as  to  call  less  upon  the  charitable 
side  of  the  undertaking. 

Under  certain  arrangements  now  operating 
it  is  arguable  that  a  man  earning  20/-  per  week 
derives  more  financial  help  than  a  man  whose 
labour  value  is  worth,  say,  32/-  or  33/-  per 
week.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  incentive  given  to  really 
efficient  workmen  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  standard  of  earning  power  of  their 
sighted  colleagues  engaged  in  the  same  craft. 

By  this  process  you  would  unquestionably 
do  something  of  a  substantial  character  to  en- 
courage the  earning  power  of  the  blind  worker. 
The  present  arrangements  act  in  the  converse 
fashion,  and  thus  we  get  a  condition  of  things 
under  which  a  subsidy  to  low  earning  power 
helps  to  deplete  the  general  standard  and 
thereby  register  real  wages  at  a  comparatively 
low  level. 

We  have  said  in  another  essay  that  "  an 
examination  of  the  facts  shows  very  clearly 
that  real  wages  represent  but  a  small  item  of 
the  total  cost  of  employing  the  labour  of  the 
blind,  and  there  is  a  positive  danger  of  our 
industrial  system  degenerating  into  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  our  institutions  become 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  mere  relief 
stations."  In  order  to  obviate  this  kind  of 
thing  and  to  encourage  productive  effort,  it  is 
essential  that  the  workman  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  increased  effort  sensibly  represents 
an  increased  and  improved  standard  of  com- 
fort, and  that  his  exertions  both  merit  and  re- 
ceive the  proper  reward  of  faithful  service. 

We  contend  that  this  important  considera- 
tion is  overlooked  in  nearly  all  the  scales  of 
augmentation  of  wages  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. We  repeat  that  under  existing  conditions 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  real  incentive 
making  for  productivity.  Men  and  women 
are  engaged  under  present  arrangements  and 
rewarded  not  for  the  work  they  do,  but  in 
consideration  of  their  inability  or  disinclination 
to  perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour,  and 
the  nett  result  is  that  the  efficient  worker  is 
actually  and  really  penalised  because  he  is  made 
to  be  more  of  a  charitable  subject,  and  less  of  an 
artisan,  by  reason  of  the  restrictive  character  of 
the  system  under  which  he  is  employed.     By 
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all  means  be  as  philanthropic  as  possible  to  the 
really  inefficient,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  separate  charitable  gifts  from  the  due  re- 
wards to  which  the  worker  is  entitled  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  industry.  Nothing  which  is  apt 
to  militate  against  the  development  of  incen- 
tive should  be  found  in  any  of  these  schemes, 
yet  we  are  afraid  that  in  all  of  them  there  are 
to  be  found  elements  of  this  kind  which  have 
probably  crept  in  and  been  maintained  under  the 
quite  mistaken  impression  that  they  express 
acts  of  kindness  designed  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind  worker. 

Our  institutions  sustain  the  greatest  losses 
and  incur  the  heaviest  liabilities  by  the  em- 
ployment of  slow  and  inefficient  workers,  and 
this  vital  consideration  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked when  scales  for  the  augmentation  of 
wages  are  being  propounded.  If  it  is  found 
inexpedient  so  to  graduate  the  scales"  of  aug- 
mentation as  to  safeguard  what  one  might  call 
"  the  theory  of  maximum  initiative  "  and  the 
rewards  consequent  upon  its  exercise,  then 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  alternative  than 
to  suggest  that  a  reasonable  flat  rate  of  aug- 
mentation should  in  all  cases  be  paid,  leaving 
the  workman  free  to  exercise  his  skill  in  order 
that  he  may  win  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
highest  amount  possible  in  the  form  of  econ- 
omic wages.  Such  a  flat  rate  should,  of  course, 
be  reasonable  in  amount  and  bear  a  relative 
value  to  the  assessment  of  the  disability  of 
blindness.  This  arrangement  would,  we 
claim,  develop  and  stimulate  initiative,  whilst 
providing  a  system  of  remuneration  at  once 
equitable  in  its  incidence  and  essentially 
reasonable  in  its  application.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  contain  the  general  curative  treatment 
for  much  of  the  discontent  which  we  know  to 
be  rife  throughout  our  industrial  system. 

Present  systems  of  augmentation  are  sub* 
versive  of  all  well-established  commercial 
usage  and  practice.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
business  a  man  is  never  penalised  because  he 
is  more  efficient  than  his  competitors  ?  A 
reward  is  given  to  him  for  the  ability  he 
possesses,  and  he  is  encouraged  thereby  to 
proceed.  Our  desire  is  to  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple operating  in  workshops  for  the  blind, 
for  by  its  exercise  we  know  that  the  best 
results  can  be  secured.  It  is  wrong  to  penalise 
the  man  who  by  sheer  physical  and  mental 
exertions  strives  to  triumph  over  his  handicap 
by  attaining  a  standard  of  speed  and  profi- 
ciency such  as  brings  him  nearer  to  the  plane 
of  an  ordinary  workman.     It  mav  be  argued 


that  the  flat  rate  of  compensation  involves 
hardship  as  far  as  the  low-wage  earner  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  if  an 
assessment  of  disability  provides  an  amount 
which  is  not  equal  to  meeting  the  man's 
ordinary  responsibilities  when  added  to  his 
earning  power,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to 
other  forms  of  assistance  and  to  resources 
ordinarily  outside  the  purview  of  a  trading 
concern. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  draw 
attention  to  the  costly  character  of  conducting 
our  employment  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  to 
provide  statistical  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
contention  that  the  present  systems,  whether 
they  express  themselves  in  the  forms  of  sliding 
scales  or  minimum  wages,  are  each  ill-con- 
ceived methods  of  dealing  with  an  exceedingly 
delicate  and  complex  social  problem. 

We  cannot  bring  Utopia  into  being  by  a  mere 
desire  for  change,  nor  are  we  finite  beings  able 
to  suggest  a  system  of  society  which  will  be 
good  enough  for  the  folk  of  two  or  three 
generations  hence.     We  believe  with  Carlyle  : 

"  To  shape  the  whole  future  is  not  our  problem  ;  but 
only  to  shape  faithfully  a  small  part  of  it,  according 
to  rules  already  known.  It  is  perhaps  possible  for 
each  of  us,  who  will  with  due  earnestness  enquire,  to 
ascertain  clearly  what  he,  for  his  own  part,  ought  to 
do  ;  this  let  him,  with  true  heart,  do,  and  continue 
doing.    The  general  issue  will,  as  it  has  always  done, 

rest  well  with  a  higher  intelligence  than  ours 

This  day  thou  knowest  ten  commanded  duties,  seest 
in  thy  mind  ten  things  which  should  be  done  for  one 
that  thou  doest  !  Do  one  of  them  ;  this  of  itself  will 
show  thee  ten  others  which  can  and  shall  be  done." 


DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AN  interesting  concert  has  been  arranged 
at  one  of  the  annexes  to  the  Berlin  Zoo. 
The  object  of  the  concert,  which  is  organised 
by  a  charity  organisation  under  the  direction 
of  Count  Oldenburg,  is  to  provide  dogs  as 
guides  for  blind  men.  A  special  breeding  and 
training  home  has  been  founded  for  these  dogs. 
A  blind  man  guided  by  one  of  these  canine 
friends  can  walk  in  safety  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city  at  the  busiest  time,  and  rely 
on  the  unerring  instinct  of  his  guide  to  lead 
him  safely  to  his  home.  The  concert  is  being 
given  entirely  by  blind  artists,  many  of  them 
of  outstanding  ability.  They  include  a 
soprano,  a  piano  virtuoso,  an  organist,  a 
baritone,  a  violinist,  and  the  large  choir  of  the 
Berlin  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  annual  prize  giving  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  took  place  on 
July  24th.  Lord  Cobham  (Chairman  of  the 
Governors)  presided  and  distributed  the  prizes, 
supported  by  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Anthony  (members  of  the  Board  of  Governors), 
Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  (Secretary  and  Treasurer) 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  (Headmaster).  Lord 
Cobham  first  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence 
of  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  who  had  so  often 
occupied  the  chair  at  this  annual  gathering,  and 
who  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  College  for  over  50  years. 

Lord  Cobham  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his 
own  interest  in  the  school  and  his  confidence 
of  its  increasing  success  in  the  future.  Refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
he  stated  that  it  was  a  document  that  would 
form  part  of  the  historical  records  of  the 
college. 

The  report  was  dealt  with  more  fully  by  the 
Headmaster  in  his  address,  and  several  extracts 
from  it  were  read.  The  inspectors,  said  Mr. 
Brown,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  college.  They  fully  appreciated 
the  many  difficulties  with  which  it  was  con- 
fronted ;  of  necessity,  the  boys  often  began 
their  school  career  at  a  later  age  than  those  un- 
handicapped  by  blindness,  or  were  drafted 
from  other  schools  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age,  and  the  classes  were  in  many  cases  made 
up  of  students  of  different  ages.  The  standard 
of  work  in  all  branches  was,  however,  a  good 
one,  and  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  in- 
stead of  being  lower  than  that  of  schools  for 
the  sighted,  was  decidedly  higher. 

Mr.  Brown  also  mentioned  the  progress 
made  during  the  year  in  the  sphere  of  sport. 
Rowing  was  the  chief  activity,  and  greater  at- 
tention was  now  being  given  to  swimming  than 
in  the  past.  He  hoped  that  the  building  of  a 
swimming  bath  would  be  an  event  of  the  near 
future. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Cobham  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mowatt,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Nickalls,  who  added  that,  as  an  old  oarsman 
of  many  years'  experience,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  thought  there  was  every  pos- 
sibility of  the  College  being  able  to  enter  a 
crew  for  Henley  in  the  near  future.  This  was 
not  a  random  statement,  but  one  made  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  standard  of  rowing 
shown  by  the  boys. 


PRIZE  LIST. 
Greek  (presented  by  Sir  Washington  Ranger, 
D.C.L.)  :  C.  S.  R.  Adkins.  Latin  :  (a)  (pre- 
sented by  the  Old  Boys'  Union),  R.  Bonham 
and  C.  D.  Wheeler  ;  (b)  D.  O'Callaghan  ;  (c) 
G.  Miller.  Headmaster's  Prizes  :  Senior 
Mathematics,  R.  Bonham  ;  Junior,  R.  Ash. 
Himing  Memorial  Prizes  for  English  (in 
memory  of  H.  R.  Himing)  :  Senior  [a)  R. 
Brearley;  (b)  V.  Nelson  ;  (c)  G.  Miller.  Arch- 
deacon James'  Prizes  for  Divinity  :  Senior,  J. 
Foster  ;  Intermediate,  E.  Davies  ;  Junior,  R. 
Cross.  English  Essays  ((presented  by  Sir 
Arthur  Carlton,  C.B.E.)  :  Senior,  V.  Nelson  ; 
Junior,  P.  A.  Hughes.  The  Dean's  Prize  (pre- 
sented by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester) :  Economics  and  Industrial  History, 
J.  Foster.  Presented  by  P.  L.  Debard,  Esq.  : 
Modern  Languages  (French,  Spanish  and 
German),  J.  Foster  ;  French  (a)  C.  D.  Wheeler  ; 
(b)  R.  Cross  ;  History  (a)  V.  M.  Taylor  ;  (b) 
J.  E.  P.  Pollard-Lowsley.  Special  Prizes  : 
Advanced  Mathematics,  R.  H.  Rees  ;  Special 
Physics,  R.  Pollock  ;  Application,  A.  Brace. 
(Presented  by  T.  Sutcliff,  Esq.) :  Braille  Music, 
F.  Emery.  (Presented  by  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.)  : 
Mowatt  Cup  for  Chess  Championship,  M. 
Bates.  (Presented  by  Mrs.  O.  J.  B.  Cole)  :  Junior 
Chess  Cup,  R.  Cross.  (Presented  by  J.  R.  An- 
thony, Esq.)  :  Anthony  Cup  for  Swimming 
Championship,  E.  E.  Davies.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Responsions  :  M.  Bates,  R.  Brearley, 
C.  D.  Wheeler,  A.  R.  Lloyd.  London  Uni- 
versity, Certificate  in  English,  Parts  I  and  II, 
and  Phonetics  :  E.  Jorgensen,  W.  J.  Martin. 
Glasgow  University — Diploma  in  Agriculture 
with  Honours  :  W.  Higby,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford — Degree  in  Rural  Economy  with 
Distinction  :  H.  J.  Hargreaves,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity-— 2nd  Class  Final  Honours  School  of 
Jurisprudence  :  R.  C.  Mayes,  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford — 2nd  Class  Final  Honours 
School  of  History  :  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.A.,  B.C.L., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford — Appointed  Lecturer 
in  Law  at  Balliol  College  :  H.  H.  Coldwell, 
Oxford — 3rd  Class  Final  Honours,  Modern 
History. 


The  Regatta,  which  was  held  on  July  25  th 
and  26th,  was  a  great  success  in  spite  of  very 
unfavourable  weather.  There  were  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  very  close  finishes  and 
even  dead  heats,  almost  every  race  being  fought 
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out  to  the  very  last  moment.  The  College 
Eight  rowed  a  dead  heat  with  Tewkesbury 
Rowing  Club — a  most  creditable  performance 
considering  how  many  of  the  crew  were  taking 
part  in  other  events. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Education  of  the  Blind 

An  extension  course  consisting  of  lectures  ac- 
companied by  demonstrations  and  practical 
exercises  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  semi- 
sighted  and  workers  with  the  adult  blind. 

THIS  course  is  conducted  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  1920-21. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  will  conduct 
the  course  and  give  a  majority  of  the  lectures. 
With  Mr.  Allen  will  be  associated  Mr.  Robert 
I.  Bramhall,  Director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Other  students  of  problems  of  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind  will  give  occasional 
lectures  dealing  with  special  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  work  with 
the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted.  It  will  em- 
phasise the  problems  which  arise  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.  The  course  will  meet 
regularly  for  lectures  and  class  discussions  on 
Fridays,  from  4  to  5.  Demonstrations  will  be 
conducted  in  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  practice  are 
ample  and  valuable.  The  hours  have  been 
arranged  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers, 
school  nurses,  public  health  nurses,  social 
workers  and  volunteers,  whose  interests  already 
include  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  as  for 
those  wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  service  in 
this  special  field,  to  attend  both  the  lectures 
and  the  demonstrations. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the 
lectures,  and  reports  of  the  demonstrations  and 
practical  exercises  will  be  required  for  those 
who  wish  credit  for  the  course.  Perkins  In- 
stitution has  a  very  complete  and  probably 
unique  collection  of  literature  on  the  blind,  and 
this  will  be  open  to  students  in  the  course. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  October  3rd,  at  4,  in  Room  12, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving 
and  the  Friday  and  Saturday  which  fall  within 
Christmas  week,  the  course  will  meet  weekly 
up  to  and  including  Friday,  January  23  rd.  A 
three-hour  examination  will  cover  the  work  of 
the  course  at  its  conclusion. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following  topics, 
and  possibly  others,  will  be  covered  by  the 
lectures  and  reading  : 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  To-day  ;  Types 
of  Blindness  ;  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind 
People  ;  What  the  Public  Should  Know  about 
the  Blind  ;  Recreations  and  Pastimes  among 
Blind  People  ;  The  Social  Status  of  the  Blind  ; 
Literature  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind  ;  The 
Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
Low  Vision  ;  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ; 
Public  and  Private  Provision  for  the  Blind  ; 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Adult  ;  History  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  ;  Means  and  Methods 
Used  in  Teaching  ;  Education  of  the  Blind 
Child — before  School  Age,  in  Residential 
Schools,  in  Public  Day  Schools  ;  Psychology 
of  Blindness  and  of  the  Blind  ;  The  Sociali- 
zation of  the  Blind  Child  ;  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  ;  School  Curricula  ;  The  Teaching  of 
School  Subjects  ;  Border-line  Pupils  ;  The 
Deaf  Blind  ;  The  Movement  for  the  Separate 
Teaching  of  the  Semi-sighted  ;  The  Evolution 
of  Embossed  Systems  of  Reading  ;  Libraries 
of  Embossed  Books  ;  Vocational  Training 
and  Employment  of  the  Blind. 

The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  $10,  payable  in 
advance.  Cheques  should  be  made  out  to  Harvard 
University. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope,  and 
content  of  the  course  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Inquiries  concerning  registration, 
academic  credit,  other  opportunities  for  study 
open  to  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and 
similar  questions  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  5  Lawrence 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

«*>       <*» 

A  man's  life  of  any  worth  is  a  continual 
Allegory,  and  very  few  eyes  can  see  the 
Mystery  of  his  life. — Keats. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

THE  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
held  its  annual  prize  giving  on  Friday,  July 
25  th.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided 
and  presented  the  prizes.  On  his  arrival  the 
Archbishop  was  met  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Principal  of  the 
College,  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  the  local  clergy, 
and  the  party  made  a  tour  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  Great  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
work  of  the  students,  who  were  seen  in  the 
gymnasium,  in  the  Braille  shorthand  and  type- 
writing department,  and  in  the  piano  tuning 
and  repairing  room.  Displays  of  physical  ex- 
ercises were  given  on  the  parade  ground,  and 
an  exhibition  of  swimming,  diving  and  life- 
saving  in  the  swimming  bath,  and  forty-eight 
blind  boy  scouts  gave  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  bridge  building. 

The  Archbishop  then  presented  the  prizes. 
The  Normal  College  certificate,  awarded  on 
completion  of  training,  went  to  Reuben  Free- 
man, Christopher  Jefferson,  Ian  Sadler  and 
Norman  Stephenson.  The  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society's  certificate  was  gained  by  Cecil 
Cruwys,  Thomas  Gillies  and  Harry  Minting, 
bringing  the  total  of  certificates  up  to  date  to 
48,  in  addition  to  17  medallions.  The  Royal 
College  of  Organists'  Fellowship  was  won  by 
William  Avery  (Lafontaine  Prize),  bringing 
the  number  of  fellowships  earned  by  college 
students  up  to  date  to  26,  while  the  associate- 
ships  now  number  60.  The  Licentiate  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  awarded 
to  Ida  Simpson,  Percival  Dean,  Olive  Marston, 
and  Harold  Uttley.  The  number  of  licentiate- 
ships  now  amounts  to  46. 

In  his  speech  the  Archbishop  declared  that 
no  one  could  see  what  the  guests  had  just  seen 
without  marvelling  at  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  and 
had  been  at  the  College.  Remarkable  changes 
had  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  in  time  to 
come,  whatever  else  was  changed,  he  felt  sure 
that  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  overcome 
the  physical  difficulties  with  which  the  College 
now  had  to  deal  would  be  gained.  And, 
looking  back,  the  generations  of  the  future 
would  recognise  that  among  the  pioneers  of 
that  change  were  those  who  worked  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH 

AT  the  floral  fete  held  at  Handsworth  on 
July  1 8th  and  19th,  the  Midland  Branch 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  arranged 
a  very  interesting  exhibit.  The  stall  consisted  of 
baskets  from  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham,  woven  materials  from  the 
Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women,  London, 
and  also  books  and  appliances  produced  by 
the  National  Institute.  During  the  day  brief 
lectures  were  given  on  the  Institute's  work, 
and  a  blind  shorthand-typist  gave  an  exhibition 
of  her  skill  to  many  interested  visitors. 


BOURNVILLE   COMPETITIVE 
MUSICAL   FESTIVAL 

THE  children's  section  of  the  Bournville 
Competitive  Musical  Festival  took  place 
on  Saturday,  June  28th.  Last  year  the  choir 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  did  not  take  part  in  the  festival  owing  to 
illness  among  the  children,  but  this  year  they 
were  able  to  compete  in  Class  XI  for  choirs  of 
not  more  than  forty  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  test  pieces  were  the  two- 
part  songs  :  "  Golden  Daffodils,"  by  Sydney 
H.  Nicholson,  and  "  Flittermice,"  by  Stanford. 
The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  won  the 
first  prize  of  three  guineas  and  an  honours 
certificate  with  92  marks  for  the  first  and  95 
for  the  second  piece,  making  a  total  of  187 
but  of  a  possible  200.  Five  other  choirs 
competed,  the  second  prize  being  won  by  that 
of  Highfield  Road  School,  Saltley,  with  182 
marks.  We  congratulate  the  Birmingham  In- 
stitution on  their  success. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  resignation, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  of  Miss 
Constance  M.  Bellhouse,  Secretary  and  Libra- 
rian of  the  Northern  Branch  (Manchester)  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Bellhouse  has  held  this  position  since  the 
affiliation  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind 
Aid  Association's  Library  with  the  National 
Library  in  January,  191 8,  and  she  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  many  friends  she  has  made  in 
the  north.  We  wish  her  a  speedy  return  to 
health. 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

VI— Mr.  ARTHUR  LABRON  LOWE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  C.B.E.,  F.G.T.B. 

cided  to  make  an  independent  position  for 
himself  in  his  profession.  After  two  years, 
however,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Showell 
Rogers,  one  of  the  partners  in  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Co.,  he  was  asked  to  return  to  his  old  firm 
as  a  partner  ;  and  this  he  did. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Lowe  was  appointed  Registrar 
of   the    Birmingham    County    Court,    which 
position    carried    with    it    also    the    District 
Registrarship  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  a 
position  regarded  in  local,  and  indeed  in  still 
wider    legal  circles  as  one  of  the  prizes  to  be 
obtained    in    the    pro- 
fession.      We    believe 
that  there  is   a  larger 
volume     of     business 
done  in  the  Birming- 
ham     County      Court 
than     in     any    other, 
and  the  importance  of 
the  position  to  which 
Mr.     Lowe     was     ap- 
pointed is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  were 
forty  applicants  for  the 
position  created  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Registrar 
Glaisyer. 

From  1910  to  1920 
Mr.  Lowe  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association 
of  County  Court  Regis- 
trars, and  from  191 6  to 
191 8  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Law  So- 
ciety. He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Stan- 
ding Committee  for 
framing  County  Court 
Rules,  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Birmingham 
Branch  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  since  its  formation  up 
to   1922. 

Mr.  Lowe's  work  for  the  Blind  commenced 
in  June,  1894,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Edgbaston  (now  known  as  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind), 
and,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman 
in  1902,  Mr.  Lowe  was  appointed  Chairman, 
a  position  he  held  until  191 3.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 


R.  ARTHUR  LABRON  LOWE 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Lowe,  of  Edgbaston,  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  John  and 
Henry  Lowe  and  John  Sleigh,  of 
Birmingham. 

He  was  born  on  August  17th, 
1861,  and,  after  early  education 
in  two  well-known  preparatory 
schools,  he  entered  Clifton  College 
in  1870.  That  he  made  good  use 
of  his  time  there  is  proved  by  the  position  he 
holds  to-day.  He  was 
in  the  upper  fifth  when 
he  left  Clifton  in  1880, 
and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  matriculated  at 
Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  he  work- 
ed hard,  not  only  in  the 
class  rooms  but  in  the 
cricket-field  and  on  the 
river.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  and  LL.B. 
in  1883,  obtaining  a 
Second  Class  in  the 
Law  Tripos.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  College 
eleven,  and  possesses 
several  club  cups  for 
rowing. 

After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  decided  on 
the  legal  profession, 
and  was  articled  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Barclay,  of  the 
old-established  and 

leading  firm  of 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Bar- 
clay, Johnson  and 
Rogers,  of  Waterloo 
Street,  Birmingham.  In 

June,  1886,  he  passed  his  final  examination, 
gaining  a  Second  Class  in  the  Honours  List, 
and  was  admitted  a  Solicitor.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  managing  clerk  to  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Co.  This  position  he  held  for  ten  years, 
fulfilling  the  manifold  duties  which  fell  to  him 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  the  partners, 
and  of  the  many  clients  whose  affairs  were 
conducted  in  the  office. 

In  January,  1897,  he  severed  his  connection 
with   Messrs.   Johnson   and   Co.,   having   de- 
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During  his  Chairmanship,  the  Birmingham  In- 
stitution made  great  strides,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  establishment  of 
a  Kindergarten  School  at  Harborne.  This 
residential  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  specially 
designed  and  built  for  the  training  of  very- 
young  blind  children,  cost,  with  the  nine  acres 
of  freehold  land  (on  three  acres  of  which  it 
stands),  just  under  £19,000,  the  surplus  land 
being  valued  at  £3,500.  Towards  this  ex- 
pense £16,000  was  raised  voluntarily.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  the  late  Mrs.  Hallewell  Rogers,  on 
July  30th,  1903,  the  opening  ceremony  being 
performed  in  1905  by  the  then  Lady  Mayoress, 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Beale.  Further  developments 
of  the  Institution  were  marked  by  important 
structural  additions  and  alterations  to  the  main 
building  in  Edgbaston,  including  infirmary, 
workshops,  bath  rooms  and  lavatories. 

New  industries,  such  as  boot  repairing, 
machine  knitting  and  weaving,  were  intro- 
duced, and  a  retail  shop  and  typewriting  de- 
partment opened  in  the  centre  of  Birmingham. 
Trade  developed  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  it 
an  increasing  number  of  blind  persons  were 
employed. 

In  1 9 14  Mr.  Lowe  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  "  in 
recognition  of  his  long,  continuous  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  education  of  the 
blind."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Ministry  of  Health,  since  19 19,  and  has 
also  acted  in  many  other  capacities  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Lowe  married  Miss  Mary  Letitia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Mitchell, 
of  Edgbaston,  in  1890.  Mrs.  Lowe  died  in  191 8 
and  in  1923  he  married  Miss  Emma  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  A.  Smallwood, 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  His  recreations  are 
farming  and  gardening,  and  his  addresses  are 
Monkspath  Hall,  Shirley,  Warwickshire,  and 
52,  Westfield  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

OWING  to  a  clerical  error,  it  was  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  School  Teachers' 
Examination  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Beacon 
that  Miss  I.  D.  Craig,  one  of  the  successful 
candidates,  obtained  honours  in  three  sub- 
jects.   This  number  should  have  been  four. 


INTELLECT   SHARPENERS 

The  Weights.  A  man  sells  goods  to  the 
amount  of  40  lbs.  in  weight  ;  he  has 
only  4  weights.    What  are  the  weights  ? 

The  Ladder-Man.  A  man,  standing  on  a 
ladder,  noticed  that  his  feet  were  exactly  three 
times  as  far  from  the  ground  as  they  were  from 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  that,  when  he  stood 
on  the  ground,  his  head  would  be  6  feet  more 
below  the  top  of  the  ladder  than  it  then  was 
above  the  ladder.  Find  his  height,  and  also 
the  length  of  the  ladder. 

Cigarettes.  A  presentation  case  of  cigar- 
ettes consisted  of  4  blends.  Almost  one-half 
were  Turkish,  one-half  of  the  remainder  (ex- 
actly three-quarters  of  the  number  of  Turkish) 
were  Egyptian,  and  there  were  twice  as  many 
Virginian  as  Russian.  They  were  divided  in 
the  same  ratio  as  their  blends  between  Mr. 
Crookes,  his  friend,  Mr.  Staines,  and  their  two 
sons,  Jack  (who  received  8  Virginians)  and 
Joe.  How  many  cigarettes  were  there  in  the 
case  ? 

Marbles.  Three  boys,  Jack,  Jim  and  Joe, 
played  marbles.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  Jim 
and  Joe  had  twice  as  many  as  when  they  started. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  Joe  and  Jack  had 
twice  as  many  as  when  they  started  that 
morning,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  Jack 
and  Jim  had  twice  as  many  as  when  they 
started  that  morning.  It  was  found  that  all 
three  had  then  the  same  number,  and  that  Jack 
had  lost  5 .    How  many  had  each  to  begin  with  ? 

Cricket  Match.  The  record  of  the  first 
innings  of  a  village  cricket  match  was  : — 
Mr.  Crookes  batted  first,  making  27  runs.  The 
average  for  the  first  5  batsmen  was  20,  and  the 
average  for  the  second  5  was  18.  The  eleventh 
man,  Mr.  Staines,  scored  10  more  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  innings.  How  many 
runs  did  he  make  ? 

Whiskey  and  Water.  Phattie,  the  pub- 
lican, had  two  casks,  the  one  contained  18 
gallons  of  whiskey,  the  other  24  gallons  of 
water.  He  took  a  "  measure  "  from  each,  and, 
after  mixing,  replaced  it  and  then  repeated  the 
operation.  After  replacing  the  second  time, 
he  found  that  he  had  just  41  pints  of  whiskey 
in  the  water  cask.  Find  the  capacity  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Dowdell,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  former  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
has  gained  a  1st  class  Honours  degree  in 
Modern  History  (Finals). 
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old  age  pensions- 
Some  Important  Amendments 


N  August  7th,  1924,  Royal  Assent 
was  given  to  the  financial  pro- 
visions amending  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts.  The  amendments 
are  of  immense  importance  to  all 
old  age  pensioners,  and  in  particular 
to  blind  persons  over  fifty  years  of 
age. 

It  is  thought  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposals  will  be  to  increase  the 
pensions  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  63,000  pensioners  who  now  draw  pension 
at  less  than  the  maximum  rate  of  10/-  per  week, 
and  to  enable  pensions  to  be  granted  to  a  large 
number  of  persons — estimated  at  150,000  to 
170,000 — who  now  are  not  entitled  to  any 
pension  at  all.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing over  £4,000,000  a  year  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  this  amount  would  gradually 
increase  to  £7,000,000  or  even  more. 

These  changes  will  be  welcomed  by  all  social 
reformers  who  for  a  very  long  time  have  felt 
that  the  thrift  and  other  disqualifications  ought 
to  be  removed.  Though  these  considerations 
have  not  entirely  been  covered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's proposals,  still  in  a  great  measure  the 
evils  of  which  we  have  had  to  complain  will 
be  minimised,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
near  future  even  more  important  modifications 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  here  of  explaining 
in  detail  some  of  the  important  points  that 
arise,  and  using  for  this  purpose  the  explana- 
tions furnished  in  a  recently-published  Govern- 
ment Memorandum. 

The  Resolution  gives  the  necessary  authority 
for  payment  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  new  and  additional  old 
age  pensions  which  would  become  payable  in 
consequence  of  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  calculation  of  means. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  modification  is  to 
meet  the  complaint  that  the  present  scheme 
discourages  thrift  by  requiring  practically  all 
means,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  rate  of  pension,  if 
any,  to  which  a  person  is  entitled. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  existing  basis  of 
calculation  of  means  shall  be  continued,  but 
that  it  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  means  derived  from  any  source  other  than 


earnings  shall  be  excluded  from  calculation  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  exceed  £39  per  annum  in 
the  case  of  a  single  person,  or  £78  per  annum 
in  the  case  of  a  married  couple.  The  working 
of  the  proposal  is  illustrated  in  the  examples 
given  below. 

EXAMPLES   ILLUSTRATING   THE 
WORKING   OF   THE  PROPOSAL. 

Class  A. — Cases  in  which  the  Means  are 

DERIVED  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  EARNINGS 

Single  Person. 

(a)  Means  as  calculated  under  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week., 
s.    d. 
From  Friendly  Society  .     9     o 

,,   property  .  .  .    10     o 

19     o 

Under  present  law  the  rate  of  pension  is  ij~ 
per  week.  Under  the  proposal  15/-  per  week 
would  be  deducted  in  calculating  the  means, 
which  would  then  be  taken  at  4/-  per  week, 
and  the  rate  of  pension  would  be  10/-  per  week. 

(b)  Means  as  calculated  under  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week.. 

s.   d. 

From  Trade  Union        .  .    10     o 

„     property      .  .  .    10     o 

,,     benevolent  allowance  j     o 


25 


Under  present  law  no  pension  at  all  is  pay- 
able. Under  the  proposal  15/-  per  week  would 
be  deducted  in  calculating  the  means,  which 
would  then  be  taken  at  10/-  per  week,  and  the 
pension  of  10/-  per  week  would  be  payable. 
Married  Couple, 
(c)  Joint  means  as  calculated  under  the  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week.- 

s.    d. 

From  War  pension         .  .120 

,,     Trade  Union         .  .    10     o 

„     property      .  .  .    13     o 


35 
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Under  present  law  the  means  of  each  are 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means,  viz.,  17/6  per 
week,  and  the  rate  of  pension  is  2/-  per  week. 
Under  the  proposal  15/-  per  week  would  be 
deducted  in  calculating  the  means  of  each, 
which  would  then  be  taken  at  2/6  per  week, 
and  the  rate  of  pension  would  be  10/-  per  week. 
(d)  Joint  means  as  calculated  under  the  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions  :■ — 

Per  week,- 
s.   d. 
From   Superannuation  allow- 
ance        .  25     o 
„     property      .          .          .   20     o 
,,     benevolent  allowance    .      5     o 


Under  present  law  the  means  of  each  are 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means,  viz.,  25/-  per 
week,  and  no  pension  at  all  is  payable.  Under 
the  proposal  15/-  per  week  would  be  deducted 
in  calculating  the  means  of  each,  which  would 
then  be  taken  at  10/-  per  week,  and  a  pension 
of  10/-  per  week  would  be  payable. 

Class  B. — Cases  in  which  the  Means 
include  Earnings. 
Single  Person. 
(e)  Means  as  calculated  under  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week.. 
s.   d. 
From  earnings       .  .  .120 

„     benevolent  allowance    .      5     6 
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Under  present  law  the  rate  of  pension  is  2/- 
per  week.  Under  the  proposal  5/6  per  week 
would  be  deducted  in  calculating  the  means, 
which  would  then  be  taken  at  12/-  per  week, 
and  the  rate  of  pension  would  be  8/-  per  week. 
Only  5  /6  and  not  15/-  would  be  deducted  here, 
as  the  means  other  than  earnings  only  amount 
to  that  sum. 

if)  Means  as  calculated  under  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week. 


From  earnings 
,,     property 


Under  present  law  no  pension  at  all  is  pay- 
able. Under  the  proposal,  14/-  per  week  would 
be  deducted  in  calculating  the  means,  which 
would  then  be  taken  at  17/-  per  week,  and  a 
pension  of  2/-  per  week  would  be  payable. 

(g)  Means  as  calculated  under  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week- 
s.   d. 
From  earnings       .  .  .   20     o 

,,     property      .  .  .   11     o 

31     o 

Under  present  law  no  pension  at  all  is 
payable.  Under  the  proposal  a  deduction  of 
11/-  per  week  would  be  made  in  calculating 
the  means,  but  the  means  would  still  exceed 
the  existing  statutory  limit  of  19/-  per  week, 
and  a  pension  would  not  be  payable. 
Married  Couple, 
(b)  Joint  means  as  calculated  under  the  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week- 

s.   d. 

From  earnings       .  .  .   20     o 

,,     property      .  .  .   10     o 

,,     benevolent  allowance    .     6     o 

36     o 

Under  present  law  the  means  of  each  are 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means,  viz.,  18/-  per 
week,  and  the  rate  of  pension  is  2/-  per  week. 
Under  the  proposal  8/-  per  week  would  be 
deducted  in  calculating  the  means  of  each, 
which  would  then  be  taken  at  10/-  per  week, 
and  the  rate  of  pension  would  be  10/-  per  week. 

(j)  Joint  means  as  calculated  under  the  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions  : — 

Per  week- 


From  earnings 
„     property 


.   32     c 

.   30     z 


62     o 


Under  present  law  the  means  of  each  are 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means,  viz.,  31/-  per 
week,  and  no  pension  at  all  is  payable.  Under 
the  proposal  1 5  /-  per  week  would  be  deducted 
in  calculating  the  means  of  each,  which  would 
then  be  taken  at  16/-  per  week,  and  pension  of 
4/-  per  week  would  be  payable. 

(k)  Joint  means  as  calculated  under  the  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions  : — 
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From  earnings 
,,     property 


Per  wee/^. 
s.    d. 

40     o 

22       O 

62     O 


Under  present  law  the  means  of  each  are 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means,  viz.,  31/-  per 
week,  and  no  pension  at  all  is  payable.  Under 
the  proposal  11/-  per  week  would  be  deducted 
in  calculating  the  means  of  each,  but  the  means 
would  still  exceed  the  existing  statutory  limit 
of  19/-  per  week,  and  pension  would  not  be 
payable. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  person  with  in- 
come not  classified  as  wages  may  have  25/- 
per  week  and  still  be  entitled  to  the  full 
Treasury  Grant.  That  is,  in  short,  the  nett 
result  of  the  concessions  made,  and  represents 
a  great  advance  on  previous  enactments. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  by  those  who  have 
carefully  perused  the  foregoing  that  the  con- 
cessions made  will  be  of  immense  value  to  a 
very  large  number  of  poor  people,  and  the 
writer,  at  least,  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
time  may  speedily  come  when  pensions  will 
become  available  to  all  persons  whose  means 
are  below  income  tax  level. 


A  BLIND  KNOCKER-UP 

WE  sometimes  find  blind  people  practising 
queer  but  useful  occupations.  John 
Salisbury,  who  has  just  died  at  Golborne,  in 
the  Wigan  mining  area,  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  "  knocker-up."  He  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  "  Blind  Jack,"  and  winter  and 
summer  he  went  round  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  and  knocked  up  the  workers  at 
the  collieries  and  other  industries  so  that  they 
would  not  be  late. 

He  was  always  to  be  relied  upon,  no  matter 
what  the  hour  of  the  night  or  early  morning 
that  a  worker  desired  to  be  called.  "  Blind 
Jack  "  could  find  his  way  about  in  all  his 
rounds  without  assistance,  and  he  had  been 
known  to  guide  parties  of  men  home  from 
Earlstown  to  Golborne  in  dense  fog,  when 
they,  though  able  to  see,  would  have  been  lost 
without  his  aid. 

"*»       -t- 

The  After-Care  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  report  that  during  July 
34  new  cases  came  under  their  care  (19  men 
and  15  women).  Thirty  gifts,  inclusive  of 
clothing,  were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £5  9  4s.  2d. 
The  amount  expended  in  training  fees  was 
£59  2s.  ;  in  relief,  £298  ns.  ;  and  in  relief 
administered  by  Branches,  £96  5  s. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
JULY,  1924 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acton,  Lord  (ed.  J.  N.  Figgis  and  R.  V.  Laurence) 

Historical  Essays   and  Studies  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial  Fund)  . .          . .         . .          . .          . .      9  vo 

Bennett,  A.     How  to  make  the  Best  of  Life      . .      3  vo 
Benson,  A.  C.     Edward  Fitzgerald  . .  . .      3  vo 

Capron,  F.  H.     Conflict  of  Truth  .  .  . .      9  vo 

Colvin,  Sir  S.     Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons 

and  Places,  1852-1912 5  vo 

•Ellmore,     W.     P.     Cultivation     of    Osiers     and 

Willows      .  .  ....  .  .  . .  1  vo 

Forster,  E.  M.     Pharos  and  Pharillon     .  .  . .      2  vo 

Gibson,  C.  R.     Stars  and  their  Mysteries  . .      2  vo 

•Huxley,  L.     Charles  Darwin         1  vo 

•Kidson,  F.  and  M.  Neal.     English  Folk-Song  and 

Dance         < 

Inge,    Dean.     Personal    Religion    and    Life    of 

Devotion   . .          . .          . .          . .         . .  . .      1  vo) 

Masefield,  J.     Right  Royal  1  vo: 

Miller,  E.  (Editor).     Letters  of  Donald  Hankey        4 
•Rhys,   E.   (Compiler).     Modern   English   Essays, 

1870-1920  2 

Schure,  E.      Jesus  the  last  Great  Initiate  .  .      2 

Symonds,  J.  A.     Sir  Philip  Sydney         . .  .  .      3 

Thomson,   J.  A.     (Editor).    Outline     of   Science 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund)  8  vols,  (in  continuation 


Truman,  I.  M.     Land  of  Life        . .          . .          . .  1  vol. 

Wood,   Field  Marshal   Sir  Evelyn.     From  Mid- 
shipman to  Field  Marshal          . .         . .          . .  11  vols. 

GRADE   III. 

Euripides.  The  Medea  (translated  by  G.  Murray)  1  vol. 
FICTION. 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.     Black  Sheep      .  .          . .          . .  5  vols. 

Beresford,  J.  D.     Early  History  of  Jacob  Stahl  7  vols. 

•Birmingham,  G.  A.     Lady  Bountiful       . .          . .  2  vols. 

Bruce,  A.  Turing.     Scourge  of  the  Moors            . .  3  vols. 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Apples  of  Gold        .  .          . .  6  vols. 

Ford,  Mrs.  G.     King  Pippin  (Grade  I)    .  .          . .  4  vols. 

Hine,  Muriel.     Stories  of  Love  and  Laughter    . .  3  vols. 

Huxley,  Aldous.     Crome  Yellow  .  .          .  .          . .  3  vols. 

Locke,  W.  J.     Moordius  and  Co.  .  .          . .          . .  5  vols. 

Mansfield,  Katherine.     Prr'ude  and  other  Stories  2  vols. 

Marshall,  A.     Squire's  Daughter  .  .          . .          . .  4  vols. 

Oemler,  M.  C.     Purple  Heights 5  vols. 

Robins,  Elizabeth.     Time  is  Whispering             .  .  5  vols. 

Seltzer,  C.  A.     Two-gun  Man        .  .          .  .          . .  3  vols. 

Yates,  Dornford.     Jonah  and  Co.            . .          . .  5  vols. 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Long  Path 3  vols. 

•  Stereotyped  books  presented  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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BLIND  PERSONS  ACT,  1920,  AMENDING  BILL 


THREE  deputations  representing  various 
interests  of  the  blind  have  been  received 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  John  Wheatley, 
and  have  laid  before  him  their  views  on  the 
Amending  Bill  which,  on  25  th  May  last,  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  29th  July,  Mr.  Wheatley  received  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing Voluntary  Institutions  for  the  Blind  : — 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women,  Lon- 
don, Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Henshaw's  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  Hull  and 
East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Leeds  In- 
corporated Institution  for  the  Blind,  London 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Metropolitan  and 
Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Workshops 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Kent, 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  deputation  expressed,  through  Mr. 
G.  F.  Mowatt,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Day, 
Chairman,  Bradford  Blind  Persons  Act  Com- 
mittee, concern  at  the  proposed  methods  of 
assisting  the  blind  under  the  Amending  Bill. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  a  high  minimum 
wage,  independent  of  personal  effort,  was  un- 
desirable, and  that  the  blind  did  not  want  to  be 
maintained  in  idleness  by  public  funds  but  to 
be  given  opportunities  of  work,  advancement 
and  independence ;  they  considered  greater 
benefits  would  result  from  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  when  the  powers  it  conferred  were 
fully  utilised,  especially  by  Local  Authorities, 
some  of  which  had  so  far  failed  to  recognise 
their  responsibilities. 

In  regard  to  employment  the  deputation 
urged  that  opportunities  at  present  offered  by 
workshops  and  home  industries  were  inade- 
quate ;  that  all  avenues  of  employment  should 
be  opened  to  the  blind ;  that  in  education  and 
home  teaching  preference  should  be  given  to 
qualified  blind  teachers  ;  and  suggested  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  might  set  an  example  by 
employing  blind  stenographers  and  telephon- 
ists in  his  department.  It  was  also  urged  that 
the  labour  and  experience  of  the  voluntary  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  should  not  be  ignored. 


In  thanking  the  deputation,  Mr.  Wheatley 
promised  that  the  recommendations  made 
should  receive  careful  consideration. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  Union  of 
the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister  of  Health  on  28th  July. 
The  deputation,  through  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  the 
General  Secretary,  advanced  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Amending  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  Mr.  Purse  pleaded  for  the  further 
development  of  the  present  system  of  co- 
operation between  the  State,  the  Local  Authori- 
ties and  the  Voluntary  Organisations.  Mr. 
Wheatley  was  more  particularly  asked  to  take 
all  possible  steps  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness both  in  infancy  and  adult  life,  and  a 
number  of  administrative  improvements  were 
urged  upon  his  attention. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wheatley  congratulated  the 
deputation  on  the  eloquence  and  lucidity  with 
which  their  case  had  been  presented  ;  he  felt 
no  difficulty  in  promising  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration  of  all  the  points  raised. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Health  on 
31st  July  to  urge  acceptance  of  the  Bill.  The 
deputation  pressed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
voluntary  system  in  connection  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  and  the  establishment  of 
direct  Municipal  and  State  control,  the  wages 
of  blind  workers  to  be  not  less  than  those  paid 
to  the  unskilled  municipal  labourer.  They 
urged  also  that  competent  blind  persons  should 
have  preference  over  seeing  persons  in  the 
appointment  of  home  teachers. 

Mr.  Wheatley  thanked  the  deputation  for 
their  statement  of  their  case.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  already  received  two  other  depu- 
tations on  this  matter  during  the  week,  and 
promised  to  give  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  whole  question  at  an  early  date. 
<=?=»      <*» 

We  congratulate  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Edinburgh  and  South-East  of 
Scotland  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind,  on 
his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind.  Mr.  Ness's  experience  and 
excellent  work  eminently  fit  him  for  the  post 
so  ably  filled  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden. 
Mr.  Ness  will  commence  his  new  duties  on 
September  1st. 
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REPRODUCTION    OF    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    MURAL    TABLET    PLACED 

IN    THE    ENTRANCE    HALL   OF    THE   NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR 

THE  BLIND,  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON. 


This  Tablet  was  erected 

and  a  Memorial  Fund  raised 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  BART,  GB.E 

President  &  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IQJ4  -  1Q2J. 

by  the  Council  and  Staff  of  the  National  Institute 
in  grateful  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  institute  and  the  cause  of  the  bund. 


MAGAZINES   FOR  THE  BLIND— VI. 

"  THE  TRIBUNE  " 


OUR  subject  this  month  is  a  magazine 
which,  although  a  comparative  new- 
comer among  those  which  have  previously 
formed  the  subject  of  these  articles,  has  already 
secured  popularity  among  its  many  readers. 
"  The  Tribune  "  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  In- 
dustrial Blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
is  printed  and  published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Primarily  it  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  all  matters 
of  importance  to  the  blind  community.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  magazine  merely  providing 
for  the  recreative  side  of  the  life  of  the  blind  : 
rather  is  it  the  intention  of  the  promoters  to 
deal  with  those  problems  which  vitally  con- 
cern their  everyday  lives,  and  to  give  direction 
and  advice  wherever  it  seems  to  be  necessary. 
Educational,  industrial  and  professional  work 
receives  the  close  attention  of  the  Union,  and 
all  progressive  movements,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  noted 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal. 


The  magazine  has,  however,  its  lighter  side, 
and  besides  articles  of  general  interest  it  con- 
tains a  "  Poets'  Corner,"  and  an  occasional 
competition.  There  is  also  a  Literary  Supple- 
ment, in  which  recently-published  books  are 
reviewed,  and  a  Music  Supplement  in  which 
a  song  or  piece  of  music  is  printed.  Covering 
as  it  does  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  "  The 
Tribune  "  is  welcomed  by  readers  of  many  and 
varying  interests.  Its  promoters  claim  for  it 
high  literary  merit,  and  they  are  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  high  standard. 
Though  the  journal  only  made  its  appearance 
last  October,  it  has  already  become  popular 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  never  been 
subsidised  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  it  will  have  a  circu- 
lation such  as  will  render  it  entirely  independent 
of  any  pecuniary  help  from  the  Union. 
Though  the  magazine  is  at  present  printed 
only  in  Braille,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
a  letterpress  edition  of  "  The  Tribune  "  will 
be  available  in  the  near  future  for  the  use  of 
sighted  readers. 
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NOTES    FROM    THE    INSTITUTIONS 


The  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women. — The  outstanding  feature  in 
the  Report  of  the  Barclay  Workshop  for  the 
year  ended  March,  1924,  is  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  workrooms  at  No.  20 
Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i.  Founded  in 
1905  to  give  employment  to  blind  girls  who 
had  been  trained  at  the  Barclay  Home,  Brigh- 
ton, the  London  workshop  has  since  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1 9 1 9  the  workshop 
was  moved  from  Edgware  Road  to  21  Craw- 
ford Street,  and  in  1920  the  lease  of  the  ad- 
joining premises,  2  Little  Durweston  Street, 
was  purchased,  the  whole  accommodating  40 
blind  workers  engaged  in  making  woven  and 
knitted  goods.  Later,  a  training  school  was 
started  to  teach  weaving,  and  in  1922  the  Eyes 
to  the  Blind  Society  was  taken  over  as  a  Knit- 
ting Branch,  Miss  L.  Douglas-Hamilton,  the 
founder,  remaining  as  a  Vice-President.  The 
30  years'  lease  of  No.  20  Crawford  Street  has 
now  been  purchased,  and  the  extensions  and 
alterations,  which  cost  £2,073,  have  proved  a 
great  success.  There  are  now  52  blind  women 
being  assisted,  either  as  workers,  pupils  or 
pensioners,  of  whom  34  were  trained  at  the 
Barclay  Home,  Brighton,  while  more  workers 
and  pupils  are  waiting  for  admission. 

Sales  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  woven  and  knitted 
goods  during  the  year  amount  to  £6,086.  The 
financial  position  of  the  workshop,  however, 
causes  the  Committee  considerable  anxiety,  as 
£5,000  is  still  needed  to  pay  off  all  debts  and 
to  provide  for  further  necessary  extensions. 

Kent  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 
Report  of  the  Kent  Association  shows  a 
record  of  successful  work  during  the  past  year. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  1,267  blind 
people  in  Kent,  and  many  of  these  are  now 
assisted  by  the  operation  of  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  Thanks  to  a  grant  of  £300  from  the 
Kent  County  Council,  weekly  allowances  have 
been  made  to  those  who  are  untrainable  and 
unemployable,  and  the  financial  state  of  the 
Association  is  favourable. 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. 
— This  Association  has  the  names  of 
923  blind  persons  on  its  register,  117  of  whom 
are  in  institutions  and  402  under  the  care  of  the 
honorary  representatives.  These  figures  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  of  last  year,  when 
the  number  of  names  on  the  register  was  only 


763,  while  the  honorary  representatives  have 
increased  from  28  to  65. 

Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — The  main  objects  of  this  in- 
stitution are  the  education  and  technical 
training  of  blind  children,  and  the  employment 
of  the  adult  blind  in  suitable  handicrafts.  In 
both  these  branches  progress  has  been  made. 
There  are  now  35  children  at  the  school,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  better  accom- 
modation. The  amount  paid  in  wages  was 
£6,997  ;  in  augmentation  of  earnings  and 
pensions,  £3,159  ;  while  goods  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  £14,697  have  been  sold  during 
the  year. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CERTIFICATED  BLIND 
_  Masseurs. — The  Association  of  Certi- 
ficated Blind  Masseurs  is  able  to  record  great 
progress  in  the  Report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1924.  The  membership  now 
numbers  173,  of  whom  92  are  blinded  soldiers, 
38  civilian  masseurs  and  43  masseuses.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  practising  not  only 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  but  also  in  the 
Colonies.  During  the  year  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  advertising  and  publicity, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  thus  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Association  more  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  world  and  before  the  general  public. 

Croydon  Club  for  the  Blind. — -Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Croydon  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Blind,  a  club  to  enable 
sightless  people  of  Croydon  to  meet  for 
recreation  and  entertainment  is  to  be  formed. 
The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  June,  and 
on  September  24th  the  Lansdowne  Club — 
consisting  of  two  large  rooms  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  music,  games  and  dancing — will 
be  opened.  The  Committee  is  ambitious,  and 
hopes  eventually  to  provide  the  club  with  a 
piano,  wireless  apparatus,  a  gramophone  and 
Braille  books. 


THE  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  now  undertaken  the 
manufacture  and  repairing  of  tennis  racquets. 
Five  different  types  of  racquets,  the  price  of 
which  varies  from  15/-  to  48/-,  are  made  by 
the  blind  workers,  and  repairs  are  undertaken 
at  about  9d.  per  string. 
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OBITUARY 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Lloyd  Johnstone,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
who  passed  away  on  August  5th,  1924.  Dr. 
Johnstone,  who  lost  his  sight  some  years  ago, 
was  trained  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Massage  in  191 5.  After  successfully 
qualifying  the  following  year,  he  took  up  an 
appointment  in  the  Massage  Department  of 
the  Orthopasdic  Military  Hospital,  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Later  on,  he  was  appointed  Masseur 
to  the  British  Red  Cross  Clinic  for  Officers, 
Great  Portland  Street. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Johnstone  had  a  further 
misfortune,  being  overtaken  by  deafness,  and 
his  hearing  gradually  became  so  impaired  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  the 
active  part  which  up  till  then  he  had  taken 
in  the  Massage  world.  In  November,  19 19,  a 
special  position  was  created  for  Dr.  Johnstone 
as  Librarian  to  the  Braille  Massage  Library, 
inaugurated  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
use  of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  in  practice 
and  also  for  post-graduate  students,  as  well  as 
those  actually  undergoing  training  at  the  In- 
stitute's School  of  Massage.  This  post  was 
held  by  Dr.  Johnstone  till  within  a  week  or  so 
of  his  death. 

From  1916  to  191 8,  Dr.  Lloyd  Johnstone 
compiled  three  complete  works  for  blind 
students  of  massage — namely,  Anatomy, 
Human  Physiology,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Terms,  comprising  in  all  14  Braille 
volumes. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Johnstone  took  place  at 
Streatham  Park  Cemetery  on  August  8th. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
represented  by  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall,  Secretary 
of  the  Massage  Department. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Littlewood, 
well  known  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

Mr.  Littlewood  was  born  at  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  in  1866.  From  early  boyhood  his 
ambition  had  been  to  become  a  schoolmaster, 
and,  beginning  as  a  pupil  teacher,  he  worked 
for  ten  years  under  the  Rochdale  School  Board  : 
so  •  keen  was  his  interest  in  his  work  that 
he  invariably  spent  his  holidays  and  leisure 
hours  in  taking  special  training  courses  in 
science,  physical  drill  and  handicrafts.  An 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  education  in  general, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching 


of  the  blind,  and  visited  schools  for  the  sight- 
less in  many  parts  of  this  country  and  also  at 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Paris. 

For  two  years  he  was  headmaster  at  Hen- 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  where  he 
and  his  wife  managed  the  children's  school. 
Later  he  became  headmaster  of  the  Liverpool 
School  for  the  Blind  where  he  worked  for  18 
years.  The  happiness  of  his  pupils  here  was 
one  of  his  chief  cares,  and  he  believed  in 
giving  to  them  as  much  individual  attention 
as  possible.  A  resident  master,  he  maintained, 
could  gain  an  enormous  influence  over  the 
children.  To  Mr.  Littlewood  is  also  due  a 
great  measure  of  the  success  attained  by  the 
branch  school  at  Wavertree,  for  the  creation 
of  which  he  was  largely  responsible — even  in 
the  literal  sense,  for  in  1895  he  planned,  with 
the  architect,  every  detail  of  the  building. 

In  1896  Mr.  Littlewood  invented  a  compact 
and  simple  Braille  printer  which  was  used  by 
his  elder  pupils  at  the  school.  He  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  International  Braille 
Committee,  and  was  awarded  a  diploma  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

During  his  last  three  years  at  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Littlewood  was  General  Superintendent  of 
both  the  Adult  and  Children's  Schools.  In 
191 3,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  wife's  health, 
he  decided  to  take  her  to  California,  where  he 
still  continued  his  teaching  at  various  schools, 
chiefly  as  manual  instructor,  until  his  own 
failing  health  forced  him  to  retire.  He  also 
worked  for  the  blind  in  San  Diego  as  a  member 
of  the  Braille  Club,  and  just  before  his  death 
he  printed  in  Braille,  on  his  own  press,  fifty 
copies  of  "  Theosophy,  the  Path  of  the 
Mystic,"  by  Katharine  Tingley,  a  work  by 
which  Mr.  Littlewood  set  great  store,  being 
himself  a  member  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood and  Theosophical  Society. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of 
one  who  gave  so  many  years  of  splendid 
service  to  a  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart. 

<*>     ^~ 

BLIND   STUDENT'S    SUCCESS 

Mr.  ap  Rhys,  son  of  Professor  Thomas 
Rhys,  a  student  of  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales,  Bangor,  who  was  blinded  in  the 
war,  has  secured  first-class  honours  in  philo- 
sophy in  the  final  examinations  of  the  Welsh 
University.  This  is  only  the  eighth  time  this 
honour  has  been  secured  since  the  college  was 
founded. 
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A   CALL    TO   ENGLAND 

ENGLAND,  thy  yesterdays  are  girt  about  thee, 
A  shining  store  of  gifts  and  glories  won  ; 
May  they  be  spurs,  not  chains  to  crush  from  out  thee 
The  virtue  of  the  work  thou  hast  begun. 
Tor  not  in  sloth  nor  folly  of  self-pleasing 
Shall  all  the  greatness  of  thy  future  lie  ; 
The  laws  of  labour  claim  a  stern  appeasing, 
And  every  soul  must  soar  ere  it  can  fly. 

Thy  Shakespeare  sang  thy  praise  in  deathless 

numbers, 
And  wrapt  thee  in  the  purple  of  his  fame  : 
Thy  Cromwell  stirred  thee  from  ignoble  slumbers, 
And  wove  the  victor 's  laurels  round  thy  name. 
If  thou  dost  wish  that  all  thy  storied  heroes 
Would  love  thee  still  and  take  delight  in  thee 
Shun  power  that  reeks  of  Ccesars  or  of  Neros, 
And  seek,  through  peace  a  lasting  victory. 


Put  off  the  paltry  aim,  the  meagre  measure, 

The  politics  that  cheapen  and  cajole  ; 

The  flaring  pomp  that  struts  in  tawdry  pleasure 

To  hide  an  inward  poverty  of  soul. 

Put  on  the  seasoned  strength  of  men  of  action, 

The  pride  that  panders  not  to  base  delights, 

The  courage  that  will  alter  ne'er  a  fraction 

The  compass  when  it  points  to  faith  and  right. 

Come  back,  to  all  the  simple  arts  and  graces — 
The  reverence  paid,  the  promise  made  to  hold  ; 
These  won  thy  name  renown  among  the  races, 
And  set  it  high  in  "  Spacious  Times  "  of  old. 
Then  shall  thy  shores  be  haunts  of  pure  endeavour, 
Where  freedom's  beacon  sheds  an  undimmed  light; 
And  righteousness  shall  bound  thy  land  for  ever, 
And  clothe  thee  in  the  armour  of  its  might. 

Barbara  Ross  McIntosh. 
(Published  in  "  The  Christian  World,"  March 
13th,  1924-) 


THE   CHIL8WELL  BOOK   OF  ENGLISH 
POETRY 

(Longmans,  6s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  volume,  compiled  and  annotated  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  Robert  Bridges, 
should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous anthologies  which  have  of  recent  years 
seen  the  light  of  day.  The  principle  which  has 
guided  the  compiler  is  one  which,  he  says,  "  has 
been  hitherto  insufficiently  observed.  While 
in  all  other  Arts  it  is  agreed  that  a  student 
should  be  trained  only  on  the  best  models, 
wherein  technique  and   aesthetic  are  both  ex- 


emplary, there  has  been  with  respect  to  poetry 
a  pestilent  notion  that  the  young  should  be 
gradually  led  up  to  excellence  through  low 
degrees  of  it  ;  so  that  teachers  have  invited 
their  pupils  to  learn  and  admire  what  they 
expected  them  to  outgrow  ;  and  this  was 
carried  so  far  that  writers,  who  else  made  no 
poetic  pretence,  had  good-naturedly  composed 
poems  for  the  young,  and  in  a  technique  often 
as  inept  as  their  sentiment.  This  mistake  rested 
on  two  shallow  delusions  :  first,  that  beauty 
must  needs  be  fully  apprehended  before  it  can 
be  felt  or  admired  ;  secondly,  that  the  young 
are  unimaginative." 

Those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  "  old  school  " 
will  remember  the  tawdry  stuff  we  were  called 
upon  to  recite  at  school  concerts  and  perfor- 
mances— the  jingling  rhymes  covering  cheap 
but  showy  sentiment,  the  patter  in  narrative 
vein,  the  forced  sentimentality.  The  children 
of  to-day  can  count  themselves  fortunate  to 
learn  from  a  volume  such  as  the  one  before  us. 
In  it  there  is  nothing  which  will  be  regarded  as 
of  little  value  by  those  who  love  poetry,  and 
the  collection  will  appeal  alike  to  young  and 
old.  Old  favourites  are  judiciously  blended 
with  modern  works.  Here  we  find  Keats' 
"  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  " — there,  Walter  de 
la  Mare's  "  Sweep  thy  faint  strings,  musician." 
The  sadly  sweet,  melodious  "  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  "  has  found  a  place  in  these  pages, 
not  far  from  "  A  Faery  Song  "  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Hardy  is  here,  and  Housman,  Stephens, 
Hodgson,  Binyon,  and  other  moderns,  while 
the  1 6th  Century  speaks  to  us  in  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Herrick,  Herbert  and 
Nashe. 

Altogether  a  volume  of  poems  to  be  studied 
and  loved. 

BOOKS    FOR   THE   BLIND 

AT  the  annual  conference  in  Aberdeen  of 
the  Scottish  National  Federation  of  In- 
stitutes and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Halliday,  of  Glasgow,  giving  an  address  on 
libraries  and  literature  for  the  blind,  said  the 
blind  reader  required  exactly  the  same  type  of 
book  or  periodical  as  the  sighted  reader.  Just 
as  among  sighted  readers  there  was  a  diversity 
of  taste,  some  desiring  books  of  study,  but  the 
majority  seeking  after  fiction,  so  with  the 
blind.  They  delighted  in  fiction  of  the  flim- 
siest character  as  sheer  recreation  and  rest  to 
their  minds. 


A  MONTHLY   MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
INTERESTS   OF  THE  BLIND 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

XIII— METHODS    OF   REMUNERATION— Continued 

By   BEN    PURSE 

"  Behold  us  here,  so  many  thousands,  millions,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  every  hour.  We  are  right 
willing  and  able  to  wor/^  ;  and  on  the  Vianet  Earth  is  plenty  of  work^  and  wages  for  a  million  times  as  many. 
We  as^,  if  you  mean  to  lead  us  towards  wor^,  to  try  to  lead  us — by  ways  new,  never  yet  heard  of  until  this 
new  unheard-of  Time  ?  Or  if  you  declare  that  you  cannot  lead  us  ?  And  expect  us  to  remain  quietly  unled, 
and  in  a  composed  manner  perish  of  starvation  ?  What  is  it  you  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  it  that  you  mean  to 
do  with  us  ?  This  question,  I  say,  has  been  put  in  the  hearing  of  all  Britain,  and  will  again  be  put,  and  ever 
again,  till  some  answer  be  given  it." — Carlyle. 


T  was  Hubbard,  we  think,  who,  in 
expounding  his  creed,  said  : 
"  I  believe  in  hands  that  work, 
Brains  that  think, 
And  hearts  that  love." 
In    this    simple    but    all-embracing 
faith  most  of  us,  did  we  but  fully 
realise  it,  proceed  to  the  perform- 
ance of  our  tasks  in  this  work-a- 
day  world.     It  may  be  that  some- 
times  our  thoughts   are   distracted 
and   our   attention   diverted  from  the  simple 
duties  which  the  conditions  of  life  rigidly  and 
quite  properly  impose  upon  us.     We  are  apt, 
in  effect,  to  affirm  that  everyone  should  per- 
form a  legitimate  share  of  the  world's  work ; 
but  when  this  truism  is  made  to  apply  to  our- 
selves, our  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrine  pre- 
sents less  roseate  hues. 

It  is  so  easy  to  profess  adherence  to  these 
high-souled  principles  when  they  apply  to 
others,  yet  so  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  swallow 
the  wholesome  tonic  for  our  own  rehabilita- 
tion. Yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  cannot 
afford  to  preach  doctrines  to  others  which  we 
are   unwilling   to   practise  ourselves,  for   the 


simple  reason  that  sooner  or  later  we  are 
bound  to  be  discovered,  and  such  discovery 
can  only  lead  to  our  ultimately  being  repu- 
diated. 

We  of  the  blind  community  are  much  too 
apt  to  think  that  our  physical  disabilities 
render  us  immune  from  many  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship.  We  are  inclined  to 
consider  ourselves  citizens,  however,  without 
giving  any  substantial  evidence  of  our  dis- 
position to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  society 
in  return  for  the  discharge  of  those  services 
which  we  are  powerless  to  undertake  for 
ourselves. 

In  the  sphere  of  industry  we  are  certainly 
not  entitled  by  any  inalienable  right  to  claim 
a  higher  standard  of  remuneration  than  can  be 
determined  by  our  productive  capacity.  All 
other  and  additional  material  wealth  that  comes 
to  us  is  the  result  of  an  ethical  and  moral  con- 
ception that  arises  spontaneously  from  the 
community  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  absolute  futility  to  account  or  endeavour 
to  account  for  our  status  otherwise,  and  the 
sooner  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  spurious 
sentimental  twaddle  with  which  we  have  been 
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disposed  to  disguise  the  truth  when  discussing 
these  economic  problems,  the  better  will  it  be, 
ultimately,  for  all  concerned. 

We  have  heard  something  of  late  concerning 
a  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to 
all  blind  workers  irrespective  of  the  occu- 
pation in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  and  it 
would  appear  also  to  be  irrespective  of  their 
earning  capacity. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  agreed,  we  think — 
theoretically,  at  all  events — that  a  standard  of 
true  civilisation  can  only  be  said  to  have  been 
attained  when  every  person  born  into  the 
world  shall  be  secured  of  the  elementary 
necessities  of  existence — proper  housing, 
proper  clothing,  proper  and  adequate  sus- 
tenance. We  find  ourselves  in  general  accord 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  when  he  declares 
that  : 

"  National  greatness  is  not  to  be  won  by 
possessing  a  formidable  military  power, 
and    repudiating    all    the    restraints    of 
honour  and  humane  feeling  ;    nor  yet  by 
building    an    unconquerable    Navy,  and 
letting  a  quarter  of  the  population  grow 
up  stunted  for  want  of  decent  conditions 
of  life. 
"  Institutions,   no   matter   how   ancient   or 
how  dignified  by  tradition,  were  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  institutions.     If 
they  irk,  instead  of  easing  him,  as  insti- 
tutions were  meant  to  do,  they  can,  and 
must,  be  swept  away." 
You  can  call  this  faith  by  any  name  you  please, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute  the  funda- 
mental  basis    upon   which    such    contentions 
rest. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  would  be  beneficiaries  under 
such  a  state  of  society  would,  in  return,  be 
capable  of  yielding  ioo  per  cent,  of  capacity  to 
the  common  weal,  and  thereby  making  good 
to  the  community  for  that  which  they  con- 
sumed in  infancy  and  adolescence.  Those, 
however,  who  are  less  capable  are  not  an 
economic  proposition  in  this  sense,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  therefore,  a  charge  upon  their 
neighbours.  It  is  for  us,  by  the  exercise  of 
our  intelligence  and  capacity,  to  determine 
how  little  or  how  much  shall  be  the  incidence 
of  that  cost. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  in  the  industrial 
sphere  to  do  better  work  and  to  make  our 
productive  output  more  nearly  approximate 
to  the  standard  of  life  we  are  anxious  to  ob- 
tain, the  struggle  for  what  we  falsely  call  "  a 


minimum  wage  "  is  calculated  to  be  a  very 
protracted  one.  The  term  "  minimum  wage  " 
is  likely  to  convey  quite  a  wrong  impression 
with  those  who  really  value  the  meaning  of 
words,  because  in  economic  theory  the  demand 
is  unsupported  by  any  basic  principle  so  far 
as  the  blind  are  concerned. 

Elsewhere  we  have  contended  that  when 
minimum  wages  are  being  determined,  the 
basis,  generally  speaking,  is  reached  by  com- 
puting the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  average  man,  over  a  period,  in 
the  industry  affected.  This  standard  would  be 
quite  useless  of  application  so  far  as  the  blinded 
operative  is  concerned,  for  such  a  wage  being 
entirely  determined  by  his  productive  capacity 
would  represent  a  lower  standard  of  existence 
than  he  possesses  to-day  under  the  voluntary 
system.  Indeed,  upon  pure  economic  grounds 
the  term  "  minimum  wage  "  as  applied  to  the 
blind  is  not  only  foolish  and  mischievous,  but 
it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  com- 
parative standards  of  existence,  for  there  is  no 
question  of  either  economic  theory  or  practice 
involved. 

We  are  aware  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
is  suggested  by  the  advocacy  of  the  view  that 
the  blinded  operative  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  standard  of  remuneration  as  that  paid  to 
unskilled  labour  employed  by  the  county  or 
county  borough  authority  in  which  he  resides. 
Here  again  the  term  "  remuneration  "  is  not 
less  fallacious  and  misleading  even  were  it 
assumed  that  such  standards  were  practicable. 
We  fear  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  for  the  municipalities,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  would  not  be  disposed  to  undertake 
ever-increasing  expenditure  in  matters  of 
education,  training  and  employment  from 
which  no  substantial  economic  return  is  pos- 
sible. The  vast  disparity  that  would  arise  in 
standards  of  remuneration  makes  the  operation 
of  the  principle  quite  impracticable ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  county  or  county 
borough  authorities  would  have  to  provide  at 
least  50  per  cent,  to  present  labour  values — or, 
shall  we  say,  to  the  economic  earnings  of  the 
blind — to  secure  to  them  anything  approaching 
a  reasonable  weekly  wage. 

Is  it  conceivable,  assuming  this  obligation 
were  so  accepted,  that  the  self-same  local 
authorities  would  bestir  themselves  to  ex- 
tending educational  and  industrial  facilities 
which,  of  necessity,  would  substantially  in- 
crease  their   financial   obligations,   and   from 
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which  they  would  never  be  likely  to  reap  an 
economic  return  ? 

Those  who  profess  to  believe  this  kind  of 
thing  would  appear  to  have  been  endowed 
with  far  more  faith  than  common  sense.  The 
late  Lord  Morley  once  wrote  : 

"  Truth,  said  Bacon,  has  been  rightly  named 
the  daughter  of  Time.     The  new  idea  does 
not  spring  up  uncaused  and  by  miracle. 
If  it  has  come  to  me,  there  must  be  others 
to  whom  it  has  only  just  missed  coming. 
If  I  have  found  my  way  to  the  light,  there 
must  be  others  groping  for  it  very  close 
in  my  neighbourhood.     My  discovery  is 
their  goal.     They  are  prepared  to  receive 
the  new  truth,  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  for  themselves.     The  fact 
that  the  masses  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive, 
any  more  than  to  find,  is  no  reason  why 
the  possessor  of  the  new  truth  should  run 
to  hide  under  a  bushel  the  candle  which 
has  been  lighted  for  him.    If  the  time  has 
not  come  for  them,  at  least  it  has  come 
for  him." 
Ipso  facto,  we  agree  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  every  blind  adult  should  enjoy  what  we 
term  a  "  minimum  income  "  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  administer  to  his  temporal  needs, 
but  we  cannot  for  a  moment  base  this  require- 
ment on  any  economic  foundation. 

The  essence  of  this  political  science  is  not 
immediately  concerned  with  what  must  happen 
to  those  who  cannot  give  reciprocal  values  for 
the  services  they  derive.  Therefore,  we  must 
deal  with  the  problem  in  another  way,  and  view 
it  from  a  rather  loftier  plane. 

If  this  plea  for  a  "  minimum  income  "  is  to 
become  a  subject  of  practical  politics,  the  case 
of  the  blind  will  best  be  met  by  making  the 
responsibility  a  national  charge  rather  than  a 
municipal  obligation.  We  would  rather  see  a 
standard  of  life  determined  on  a  national  basis 
to  which  all  could  contribute,  the  State,  by 
grants  in  aid  ;  the  municipalities,  by  further 
sums  in  augmentation  ;  the  voluntary  agencies, 
by  services  and  money  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity.  We  should  then  have  vast  scope  for 
research,  and  there  would  be  no  disposition  to 
place  impediments  in  the  way  of  our  progres- 
sive development. 

In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  see  estab- 
lished a  national  wages  board  competent  to 
take  cognisance  of  general  conditions  of  re- 
muneration ;  to  safeguard  output  and  to 
maintain  it  at  a  reasonably  high  level,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  determining  the  subsidies  to  be 


paid  and  generally  so  overhauling  industrial 
machinery  as  to  make  it  wear  the  impress  of 
greater  efficiency. 

We  must,  however,  do  something  sensible 
and  tangible  to  narrow  the  margin  which  lies 
between  our  present  productive  capacity  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  for  our  sub- 
sistence. This  can  and  should  be  done  without 
delay. 

As  we  write,  we  have  before  us  a  list  of 
twenty-five  of  the  largest  industrial  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  with  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  their  average  wages  and  augmenta- 
tion grants,  together  with  the  cost  per  unit  of 
those  employed,  the  total  amount  of  Sales  and 
the  amounts  from  voluntary  sources  which 
must  be  obtained  to  maintain  the  organisations 
at  the  present  level  of  efficiency.  There  are 
some  things  in  this  connection  that  stand  out 
very  clearly,  and  to  which  we  must,  necessarily, 
direct  attention,  though  the  task  be  ever  so- 
unpalatable. 

We  have  always  cherished  the  belief  that, 
given  a  decent  standard  of  wages,  together  with 
liberal  grants  in  augmentation  thereof,  we 
should  experience  the  maintenance  of  output 
and  encourage  efficiency.  Unfortunately,  like 
many  other  precious  convictions,  it  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  facts  ;  for  we  have  reluc- 
tantly to  confess  that  wherever  minimum  wages 
are  paid  or  high  subsidies  met  with,  there,  we 
profoundly  regret  to  say,  output  has  unreason- 
ably declined  ;  whilst  there  is  no  evidence 
extant  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  the  direction  of  greater 
efficiency. 

This  chapter  of  our  narrative  has  already 
outgrown  in  length  the  space  available  for  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  or  a  recitation  of  the 
facts  that  lead  us  to  the  final  conclusions  here 
expressed.  These  will  be  given  subsequently, 
but  for  the  present  we  have  sorrowfully  to 
confess  that  the  workers  themselves  are  doing 
more  to  impair  their  own  credit  and  lower 
their  own  wages  than  any  action  of  the  em- 
ploying agencies  could  possibly  undertake  in 
this  retrogressive  direction. 

Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  tell  a  work- 
man, simply  because  he  is  blind,  that  by  his 
industry  he  is  not  making  a  reasonable  con- 
tribution towards  his  own  maintenance  when 
he  possesses  the  capacity  ?  Why  should  we 
not  urge  him  to  do  so  ?  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
all;  and  the  really  self-respecting  workman 
must  essay  this  task  boldly,  even  though  his 
so-called  leaders,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  and 
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because  of  endangering  their  miserable  salaries, 
lack  the  prescience  which  ought  to  enable  them 
to  visualise  the  disasters  which  assuredly  wait 
upon  the  continuity  of  the  present  policy. 

NEW   CHRISTMAS   CAROL 
BOOKLET 

THE  gratifying  reception  accorded  by 
churches  all  over  the  land  to  the  first 
little  book  of  Carols  by  Blind  Poets  and  Musi- 
cians has  induced  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  issue  a  second  booklet  of  six 
carols  on  the  same  lines. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Foreword 
explains  their  raison  d'etre  : — 

"  It  is  hoped  that  these  simple  and  somewhat 
unique  Carols  will  be  specially  interesting  as 
portraying  a  conception  of  the  Nativity  in 
words  and  music  by  those  whose  visualisation 
is  necessarily  mental  and  spiritual,  and  also 
that  they  will  be  of  real  value  as  an  act  of 
worship. 

"In  their  treatment  of  the  mystery  of  our 
Lord's  Incarnation,  both  the  blind  poet  and 
the  sightless  musician  have  aimed  at  expressing 
the  reverent  joy  of  Christmas.  The  aspect  of 
feasting  and  good  cheer,  rather  than  the 
mystery  of  '  The  Word  made  Flesh,'  has  per- 
haps been  already  sufficiently  stressed  else- 
where. 

"The  National  Institute  appeals  to  Clergy, 
Organists  and  Choirs  to  set  apart  a  special 
performance  for  this  little  work,  and  to  let  it 
be  understood  by  the  congregation  that  the 
'  old,  old  story  '  is  being  told  anew,  as  it  were, 
by  the  blind. 

"A  free  grant  of  the  necessary  copies  for 
choirs  will  gladly  be  made  to  churches  willing 
to  set  apart  a  Carol  Service  Collection  in  aid 
of  the  far-reaching  work  which  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  conducts  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  the  British  Empire. 

"Applications  for  free  copies  (stating  how 
many  desired)  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Music  Department,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i." 

Both  words  and  music  are  Prize  Composi- 
tions, the  result  of  a  Literary  and  Musical 
Competition  organised  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute. The  names  of  both  authors  and  com- 
posers include  several  who  have  alreadyachieved 
distinction,  while  amongst  the  musicians 
appears  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Wolsten- 
holme,  Mus.  Bac,  a  composer  of  world-wide 


reputation.  A  specimen  copy  of  the  Carols 
will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  readers  of  The 
Beacon  who  would  like  to  introduce  the  book- 
let to  the  organists  or  ministers  of  their  re- 
spective churches.  As  all  organists  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  looking  out  for  Christmas 
music,  the  moment  is  not  only  opportune,  but 
the  Carols  themselves  are  so  unique  and  beauti- 
ful that  they  could  be  left  to  make  their  own 
appeal  if  introduced  to  notice  in  this  personal 
and  more  intimate  manner. 
"=*=»  <=§~ 
A   BLIND    WOMAN'S   MITE 

MARY  JANE,"  a  blind  and  deaf  work- 
house inmate,  who  started  a  fund  now 
reaching  £50,000,  has  died  at  Southend.  Her 
real  name  was  Miss  M.  J.  Hutchings.  When  an 
inmate  of  Tiverton  Workhouse  she  saved  5/- 
from  little  sums  given  her  to  provide  extra 
comforts,  and  sent  the  money  to  Canon 
Bullock- Webster,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  The  gift  initiated  their 
Candidates'  Five  Shilling  Fund,  which  has 
supplied  £50,000  for  the  training  of  mission- 
aries. 

Miss  Hutchings  has  spent  the  last  few  years 
of  her  life  in  the  Southend  Branch  of  the  North 
London  Homes  for  Aged  Christian  Blind  Men 
and  Women. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND 
CHILDREN 

THE  question  of  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  was  recently  brought  forward 
in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Groves  asked  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  whether  he  was  aware  of 
the  dissatisfaction  among  teachers  in  the  work 
of  training  the  blind  owing  to  the  latitude 
granted  for  a  class  to  be  over  1 5  in  number  ; 
and,  in  the  view  of  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  work  that  such  numbers  lead  to  inefficiency, 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  a  small 
but  representative  deputation  of  these  teachers 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  replied  that  he  had  been 
making  careful  enquiry  into  the  present  effi- 
ciency of  schools  for  blind  children.  In  view 
of  the  reports  received  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the 
subject.  He  would  be  willing,  however,  to 
investigate  any  further  instances  which  might 
be  submitted  to  him  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  size  of  -a  class  militated  against  its 
efficiency. 
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HE  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  of  particular  interest. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  finan- 
cial year  the  Institute  was  faced  by 
difficulties  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  the  possibility  of  curtailing 
much  of  its  work  was  greatly  feared. 
An  earnest  appeal  to  friends  and 
supporters  met  with  so  generous 
a  response  that  the  position  was 
alleviated,  and  the  work,  which  includes  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  every  age  and  every 
class  of  society,  is  progressing  in  all  directions. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  support  of  the 
public  will  continue,  and  thus  enable  the 
Institute  to  carry  on  its  work  of  improving 
the  status  of  the  blind  community. 

Books  and  Periodicals  for  the  Blind. — During 
xecent  years  vast  strides  have  been  made  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  literature  and  music  for 
the  blind.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  since 
1916  a  g.and  total  of  1,736,319  publications 
has  been  issued  by  the  Institute.  The  cost 
of  producing  Braille  literature  renders  the 
selection  of  works  to  be  embossed  a  matter  of 
infinite  care,  and  a  consultative  committee  of 
experts  in  various  branches  of  literature  has 
recently  been  formed  to  advise  on  this  subject. 
The  embossed  magazines  issued  by  the 
Institute  continue  to  be  widely  read  and 
appreciated,  and  the  new  Moon  newspaper, 
which  materialised  early  in  the  year,  has 
received  a  warm  welcome  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  number  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
Braille  and  Moon  respectively,  published 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1924,  is 
as  follows  : — 

Braille  Publications. 
Bound  volumes 6,061 


Book   pamphlets,   instruction   cards   and 

alphabets 

8.737 

Magazines 

96.986 

Newspapers 

111,929 

Braille  Book  Plates  produced. 

Literature,  including  magazines  and  news- 

papers 

15,497 

Moon  Publications. 

Bound  volumes 

4,701 

Book    pamphlets,    magazines    and   news- 

papers 

40,967 

Moon  Book  Plates  produced. 

Literature,  including  magazines  and  news- 

papers 

3,535 

During  the  year  under  review  the  following 
books,  pieces  of  music,  etc.,  to  the  value  of: — 

Braille £777     1     7 

Moon £867  16     0 

were  supplied  free  of  all  cost  to  libraries  for  the 
blind  for  free  circulation  amongst  their 
readers  : — 

Braille  volumes 770 

pamphlets 49 

„       magazines  and  newspapers  .  .  456 

Music  volumes         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  47 

„      pamphlets 1,277 

Moon  volumes         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,110 

pamphlets      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

.,      magazines  and  newspapers  .  .  72 

Since  1918-19  the  total  number  of  volumes, 
pieces  of  music,  pamphlets,  magazines,  etc., 
presented  to  free  circulating  libraries  for  the 
blind  amounts  to  47,860. 

Braille  Manuscript  Department. — This  de- 
partment continues  its  important  work  of 
supplying  blind  students  at  the  shortest  pos- 
sible notice  with  Braille  transcriptions  of 
special  books  required  for  their  studies.  The 
demand  for  these  books  is  greater  than  ever, 
and  the  year's  output  includes  volumes  of  old 
and  new  poetry,  history,  logic,  German  com- 
merce, philosophy,  and  many  other  subjects. 
There  are  in  the  Students'  Library  2,700 
volumes,  of  which  741  volumes  have  been 
produced  during  the  year  under  review. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  volunteers,  numbering 
150,  by  whose  efforts  this  library  has  been 
created. 

Music  Department. — This  has  been  a  busy 
year  for  the  Music  Department.  The  total 
output  of  Braille-type  music  of  all  kinds  was 
as  follows  : — 

Music  plates  embossed 1,910 

„      volumes,  collections  of  pieces,  text 

books,  etc.,  published       .  .  .  .  1,107 

„       pamphlets  (the  Braille  equivalent  of 

sheet  music)  published     .  .  .  .  7.421 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  music  embossed 
shall  be  of  the  highest  standard  and  of  the 
widest  appeal,  a  music  consultative  committee, 
consisting  of  well-known  musicians  and 
musical  authorities,  was  formed  during  the 
year.  The  National  Institute  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  British  Blind  Composers,  which 
was  completed  last  year,  has  become  more 
popular  than  ever.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  58  recitals  and  concerts  in 
which     blind      organists     have     participated 
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have  been  given  during  the  year  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  possibilities  offered  to 
blind  artistes  by  broadcasting  are  now  being 
fully  realised.  The  British  Broadcasting 
Company  have  selected  the  Institute's  concert 
hall  for  their  organ  recitals,  at  which  a  number 
of  distinguished  blind  organists  have  per- 
formed. Cordial  co-operation  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Institute  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company,  promising  well  in 
the  future  for  capable  blind  artistes. 

Apparatus. — Much  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  provision  and  repair  of  all  apparatus  re- 
quired for  the  blind.  The  Institute  continues 
to  render  valuable  service  to  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  by  the  loan  of  models 
and  maps. 

Blind  Employees. — At  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial year  the  number  of  blind  employees  was 
286,  to  whom  a  sum  of  over  £57,000  was  paid 
in  salaries,  wages,  etc. 

Grants  to  Local  Institutions. — During  the 
period  under  review  allocations  and  grants 
totalling  £23,328  9s.  9d.  (in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  £10,800  from  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind)  were  made  to  numerous 
institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. — This 
fund,  which  is  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  for  the  benefit  of  the  nine 
leading  institutions  and  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  London,  has  become  one  of  the 
recognised  charitable  appeals  of  the  metro- 
polis. During  the  year  a  total  of  £20,800  has 
been  allocated  to  the  institutions  and  work- 
shops in  question.  The  gross  income  of  the 
fund  has  increased  by  £5,215,  while  the  cost 
of  collection  has  fallen  4^  per  cent.  Generous 
help  has  been  rendered  by  many  friends  in 
regard  to  regular  levies  and  collections,  and 
thousands  of  voluntary  helpers  have  associated 
themselves  with  Geranium  Day,  and  with  the 
27  circles  of  the  Helpers  of  the  Blind.  Gera- 
nium Day   collections   in    1923    amounted  to 

£7»39x' 

Affiliated  Societies. — -The  Sydney  Industrial 
Institution  for  the  Blind  has  become  affiliated 
to  the  Institute.  The  two  societies  have  agreed 
to  co-operate  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  without  obligation  to  commit  them- 
selves to  any  specific  line  of  policy. 

Blind  Babies'  Homes. — -The  extension  of  the 
Institute's  work  in  connection  with  the  care 
and  training  of  blind  babies  has  been  a  pro- 


minent feature  of  the  year's  work.  The  second 
Sunshine  Home  was  opened  at  Southport  last 
September.  It  has  accommodation  for  30 
children,  and  has  been  full  throughout  the 
year.  Applications  for  admission  to  both 
homes  have  greatly  increased. 

Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls. — There  are 
now  30  pupils  at  this  college,  and  the  general 
work  is  steadily  progressing.  H.R.H.  Princess 
Mary,  Viscountess  Lascelles,  has  graciously 
consented  to  become  President  of  the  college. 

Massage  Department. — A  progressive  year's 
work  is  reported  by  this  department.  The 
Massage  School  has  now  been  recognised 
under  the  Board  of  Education  (Training  of 
Blind  Students,  Higher  Education)  Regula- 
tions for  training  in  massage,  medical  gym- 
nastics and  medical  electricity.  When  qualified, 
blind  students  are  required  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  medical  practitioners  and  not  on 
their  own  initiative.  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind  has  founded  four  scholarships  of 
£40  per  annum  each  in  respect  of  blind  students 
for  instruction  in  massage,  medical  gymnastics 
and  electricity.  The  total  number  of  civilian 
masseurs  and  masseuses  on  the  register  of  the 
Massage  After-Care  Department  is  93.  This 
department  renders  considerable  assistance  to 
masseurs  and  masseuses  who  are  engaged  in  the 
initial  stages  of  building  up  a  practice,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  in  practice  for  some 
time.  During  the  period  under  review  1,600 
letters  have  been  sent  out  to  doctors  and  ~ 
nursing  homes  on  behalf  of  civilian  masseurs 
and  masseuses. 

After-Care  Department. — This  branch  con- 
tinues to  be  a  source  of  great  assistance  to  all 
sections  of  the  blind  community.  During  the 
year  706  new  cases  were  dealt  with  and  over 
500  visits  were  paid.  Gifts  to  the  value  of 
£716  17s.  id.  were  made,  and  a  total  sum  of 
£5>358  7s.  1  id.  was  expended  in  relief.  Train- 
ing fees  and  grants  for  higher  education 
amounted  to  £1,948  4s.  nd.,  making  in  con- 
nection with  this  department  a  total  direct 
disbursement  of  £8,023  9s-  IJd- 

Home  Industries. — The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  made  satisfactory  progress  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  of  home  workers  is 
steadily  increasing.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen blind  people  are  now  receiving  assistance 
through  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme.  The 
Institute  supplies  them  with  the  raw  materials  at 
cost  price,  and,  suitable  premises  having  now 
been   obtained   at   Redhill,   materials   will   in 
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future  be  bought  in  larger  quantities.  Sales 
effected  on  behalf  of  the  home  workers 
amounted  to  nearly  £3,000. 

Information  Bureau. — This  department  con- 
tinues to  collect  and  classify  useful  information 
of  all  kinds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  work 
for  and  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

Guest-Houses  and  Hostels  for  the  Blind. — The 
average  number  of  blind  men  and  women  at 
Hoole  Bank,  Chester,  was  25,9  new  admissions 
having  been  made  during  the  year.  The 
average  number  of  blind  women  in  residence 
at  the  Brighton  Home  was  18.  The  Hostel  at 
40  Langham  Street,  London,  admitted  41 
blind  women  during  the  year. 

Special  reports  of  the  Clifton  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Moon  Society  are  ap- 
pended to  the  general  report,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Beacon. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
the  following  appointments  were  made  :  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  has 
been  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council ;  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  CLE.,  has 
been  appointed  Joint  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Institute  ;  Mr.  Walter  Stanley  Talbot,  CLE., 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  of  the  Standing  Committee  ;  Mr. 
P.  M.  Evans,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Davis  have  been  appointed  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Institute,  the  former  having  resigned  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Executive  Council. 

Above  is  a  very  brief  description  of  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work  achieved  in  each  department 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Copies 
of  the  full  report  are  obtainable  on  application, 
but  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  scope  of  the 
work  a  visit  should  be  made  to  the  headquarters 
of  this,  the  largest  institution  for  the  blind  in 
the  world. 

**» 

WE  have  been  greatly  interested  to  hear 
that  100  blind  workers  are  now  installed 
at  the  Siemens-Schukert  Works  in  Germany. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  Disablement 
Law  in  Germany  industrial  owners  are  required 
to  employ  two  per  cent,  handicapped  persons. 

Reflect  upon  your  present  blessings,  of 
which  every  man  has  many  ;  not  on  your  past 
misfortunes,  of  which  all  men  have  some. — 

Charles-  Dickens. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    SIGHT  AND 
TOUCH  COMPARED 

"'  I  VHE    increasing     difficulty     of    placing 

J.  secondary  school  boys  and  girls  in 
professional  careers  should  emphasise  the 
importance  of  encouraging  those  with  natural 
abilities,  so  urgently  needed  in  industry,  to 
turn  their  attention  to   commercial   careers." 

This  was  the  important  conclusion  reached 
by  Mr.  H.  Binns  (Bradford  Textile  Society) 
and  Dr.  Raper  (Brackenbury  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Manchester  University)  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Psychology  at  Oxford  recently. 

In  an  enquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Binns  it 
was  desired  to  obtain  a  comparison  of  visual 
and  tactile  judgments  in  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  training. 

About  230  children  from  different  types  of 
schools  were  tested,  together  with  34  adults, 
the  test  consisting  of  placing  ten  wires  in  their 
correct  order  of  thickness,  the  decision  being 
made  by  sight  and  by  touch. 

"  Training  in  skilled,  light  manual  work — 
arts  and  crafts,"  said  the  experts,  "  had  a 
favourable  influence,  and  it  improves  both 
tactile  and  visual  judgment.  Mentally  de- 
ficient children  gave  very  poor  results  in  the  test. 

"  In  children  there  appears  to  be  no  relation 
between  intelligence,  as  understood  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  possession  of  good  tactile  or 
visual  judgment.  It  was  found  that  the  errors 
occurred  more  frequently  in  judging  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medium  wires  and  not  the  thinnest 
or  thickest. 

"  It  would  seem  quite  impossible  to  suggest 
that  heredity  or  training  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  individual  differences. 

"  In  two  similar  mixed  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  13  to  16  years  of  age,  errors  in  touch  made 
by  the  blind  averaged  20,  whereas  among  deaf 
children  the  average  was  64.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  Braille  teaching. 

"  The  conclusions  arising  from  the  tests 
indicate  the  possibility  of  measuring  the  visual 
and  tactile  faculties  not  only  as  they  exist  at 
any  particular  time,  but  also  of  comparing  the 
result  of  specific  training. 

"  At  present  there  are  no  means  by  which 
teachers  can  obtain  exact  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  abilities  of  their  pupils  in  this 
direction.  The  classification  by  knowledge 
in  examinations  or  by  intelligence  tests  with 
pencil  and  paper,  do  not  reach  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Hitherto  our 
system  of  education  has  not  attempted  to  raise 
the  standard  of  touch  to  that  of  sight." 
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REVISED  PRICES  OF  BRAILLE 
BOOKS 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing Braille  books  has  recently  been 
reduced,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  give  the 
purchaser  the  benefit  of  this  reduction  in  cost, 
and  to  issue,  as  from  October  ist,  1924,  all 
Braille  books  and  pamphlets  at  reduced  prices. 

As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  reduced  cost  affords 
of  increasing  the  production  of  new  books,  the 
rates  of  discount  allowed  in  respect  of  Braille 
books  have  been  slightly  revised. 

As  from  October  ist,  1924,  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  are  entitled  to  a  reduction 
of  two-thirds  of  the  revised  prices,  and  blind 
residents  in  the  Colonies  to  a  reduction  of 
one-half  of  the  revised  prices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  does  not 
refer  in  any  way  to  Moon  literature  and  Braille 
music.  The  prices  of  Moon  literature  and 
Braille  music  have  not  been  altered,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  minimum  price  of  Braille 
music  has  been  reduced  from  a  shilling  to 
sixpence.  Prices  of  Moon  literature  and  Braille 
music  are  still  subject  to  a  reduction  of  75  per 
cent,  to  blind  residents  in  the  British  Isles  and 
50  per  cent,  to  blind  residents  in  the  Colonies. 

As  catalogues  of  Braille  literature  prior  to 
October  ist,  1924,  are  now  out  of  date,  pur- 
chasers are  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
revised  catalogue  at  once.  All  other  cata- 
logues are  unaffected. 

TABLE    OF    PRICES 

BRAILLE   BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS. 
Residents  in  the  British   Isles  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

two-thirds  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  the  British  Colonies  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

one-half  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  charged  catalogue 

price  (cost  price  only). 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 
Residents  in  the   British  Isles  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

three-quarters  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  the  British  Colonies  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

one-half  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  charged  catalogue 
price  (cost  price  only). 
N.B. — The  minimum  price  of  music  has  been  reduced 
from  1/-  to  6d. 

MOON    BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS. 

Residents  in  the  British  Isles  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

three-quarters  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  the  British  Colonies  are  allowed  a  reduction  of 

one-half  of  the  catalogue  price. 
Residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  charged  catalogue 

price  (cost  price  only). 


EMBOSSED    PERIODICALS 

As  from  October  ist,  1924,  the  following 
alterations  will  be  made  in  the  size  and  price 
of  periodicals  published  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  :■ — 
Braille  Mail. — The  size  will  be  increased  by 

two  plates,  i.e.,  4  pages. 
Progress. — The  price  will  be  reduced  from  6d. 
to  5^d.  per  copy,  post  free,  and  the  annual 
subscription  from  6/-  to  5/6,  post  free. 
School  Magazine. — The   price  will   be  reduced 
from  6^d.  to  3^d.  per  copy,  post  free,  and 
the  annual  subscription  from  6/6  to  3/6  post 
free. 
Literary  Journal. — The  size  will  be  increased  by 

four  plates,  i.e.,  8  pages. 
Musical  Magazine. — The  price  will  be  reduced 
from   1/-  per  copy,  post  free,  to   8^d.  per 
copy,  post  free,  and  the  annual  subscription 
from  1 1/6  to  8/6  post  free. 
Channels  of  Blessing. — The  price  will  be  reduced 
from  iji\  and  1/5^  per  copy,  post  free,  in- 
land and  abroad,  to  6^d.  per  copy,  post  free 
inland  and  abroad. 
Moon  Newspaper. — The  size  will  be  increased 

by  2  pages. 
Moon  Magazine. — The  price  will   be   reduced 
from  1/7  per  copy,  post  free,  to  9^d.  per 
copy,  post  free,  and  the  annual  subscription 
from  18/6  to  9/6  post  free. 


"AND  THERE  IS  LIGHT" 

The  following  poem,  dedicated  "To  those 
who  are  Blind,"  was  written  by  one  who  was 
blind  for  30  years. 

Darkness,  for  many  weary  years  ; 

Now  glorious,  darling  Light — 
And  eyes  that  see  beyond  Life's  tears, 

With  God's  Eternal  Light. 

Patience  and  Love  rewarded  stand 
Where  rays  of  splendour  meet ; 

Worth  while  to  visit  Shadowland, 
The  Light  of  Light  to  greet. 

There  is  no  better,  greater  gain 

Than  this — to  really  see. 
After  so  long  in  sunless  pain, 

Light  for  Eternity. 

K.Cr. 
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THE    SIXTEENTH    ESPERANTO    CONGRESS 

sighted  people  by  writing  in  raised  dots  on 
a  special  frame.  Several  of  the  pupils  were 
Esperantists,  and  a  few  speak  English." 

The  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists 
organised  a  concert  on  August  9th.  "  This 
concert,"  writes  Mr.  Cohen,  "  in  which  only 
non-sighted  instrumentalists  and  singers  took 
part,  was  a  signal  success  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment. There  is  that  curious  sense  of  '  soul  ' 
in  the  composition  and  exposition  of  the  con- 
tinental (particularly  the  middle-continental) 
music  which  more  often  than  not  is  completely 
lacking  in  the  western  compositions." 

As  regards  the  chief  Congress,  Mr.  Cohen 
reports  :  "  There  were  present  between 
three  and  four  thousand  delegates  representing 
twenty-three  nationalities.  A  few  words  of 
greeting  in  the  national  language  of  the  speaker 
were  followed  by  an  address  in  Esperanto. 
The  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  thousands  of 
listeners  was  startling.  One  heard  a  score  of 
native  tongues  absolutely  not  understood  by 
the  majority,  and  then,  with  the  suddenness 
of  an  electric  shock,  the  individual  disappeared 
as  a  nationalist,  as  it  were,  reappearing  as  a 
universalist,  an  Esperantist,  one  with  all. 

The  Congress  week  was  an  enormous 
success,  principally  as  demonstrating  the  rapid 
growth  of  Esperanto  as  an  international 
auxiliary  language,  and  the  strength  to  which 
its  ideals  had  grown  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth." 

"  Our  holiday,"  says  Mr.  Merrick,  "  was 
intensely  enjoyable  from  start  to  finish,  for  we 
felt  ourselves  among  friends  the  whole  time. 
And  as  for  the  blind,  many  of  whom  had 
travelled  half  over  Europe  without  a  guide, 
not  one  who  was  present  at  the  farewell 
meeting  could  mistake  the  heartfelt  regret 
they  all  felt  that  the  glorious  time  was  really 
over.  Considering  the  hardships  which  the 
Austrians  have  endured  of  late  years,  their 
generosity  in  receiving  so  many  foreign  blind 
people  as  guests  is  simply  marvellous." 

The  best  preparation  for  greatness  comes 
in  doing  faithfully  the  little  things  that  lie 
nearest.  The  nearest  is  the  greatest  in  most 
human  lives. — D.  S.  Jordan. 


E  have  received  interesting  accounts 
of  the  Sixteenth  Esperanto  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  at  Vienna 
from  August  6th  to  14th,  from  both 
Mr.  W.  P.  Merrick,  British  Esper- 
anto Consul,  and  Mr.  A.  Cohen,  a 
blind  masseur. 

The  meetings  of  the  chief  Con- 
gress were  held  in  the  famous 
Concert  House,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Universal  Association  of 
Blind  Esperantists  in  the  chief  institution  for 
the  blind.  "This  Institute,"  Mr.  Merrick  tells 
us,  "  is  a  large,  well-appointed  blind  school. 
As  the  pupils  were  away  for  the  holidays,  the 
managers  had  kindly  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  foreign  Esperantists.  It  has  a  fine  music 
room  in  which  the  section  held  its  meetings, 
and  a  pleasant  garden  where  the  members, 
who  were  of  eleven  nationalities,  often  sat 
and  chatted  in  Esperanto.  The  Institute  has 
a  very  fine  museum  of  books  concerning  the 
blind  and  of  apparatus  for  their  use." 

"  I  took  the  opportunity  offered  to  live  in 
the  Institution  during  the  Congress  week," 
writes  Mr.  Cohen,  "  the  better  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  blind  of  other  nationalities  ; 
to  dip,  if  possible,  a  little  more  deeply  into 
their  ideals,  their  thoughts  and  their  customs." 
Many  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists, 
among  them  being  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national society  of  blind  workers  ;  an  inter- 
national information  bureau  for  the  blind  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  ware- 
house for  materials  required  for  blind  workers. 
A  full  report  of  the  meetings  was  made  for 
publication  in  "  Esperanta  Ligilo." 

Mr.  Merrick  also  writes  of  his  visit  to  the 
Jewish  Blind  School.  "  Pupils  are  received 
here  from  the  surrounding  countries  besides 
Austria.  Mr.  Leevenfeld,  the  teacher  left  in 
charge  of  the  few  children  who  could  not  go 
home  for  the  holidays,  showed  us  all  over  the 
school  and  explained  the  system  of  education. 
The  children  first  learn  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
letters  from  cards  graduated  in  size,  until  they 
can  read  fluently  raised  Roman  print  so  small 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  letters  at  all. 
Then  they  are  taught  Braille,  which  they  soon 
master  owing  to  their  highly-developed  sense 
of  touch.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
alphabet   is    useful   for    communicating   with 


"  The  best  knowledge  is  for  a  man  to  know 
himself." 
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MAGAZINES   FOR  THE  BLIND— VII. 

"THE   MOON   MAGAZINE" 


READERS  will  have  observed  the  wide 
range  of  subject-matter  covered  in  the 
various  Braille  magazines  which  have  been 
reviewed  in  this  series  of  articles.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  blind  people  to  whom  the 
Braille  type  is  as  inaccessible  as  is  the  printed 
word.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  middle-age  or  late  in 
life,  to  whom  the  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  Moon  type  are  as  the  very  breath 
of  life.  A  varied  selection  of  books  in  this 
type  is  published  by  the  National  Institute, 
and  the  monthly  "Moon  Magazine"  is  widely 
appreciated  by  a  number  of  elderly  folk,  who 
look  forward  to  its  appearance  each  month  as 
to    a   pleasant    event    in   their   lives.      Home 


teachers  testify  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by  its 
stories  and  articles,  which  are  of  as  varied  a 
nature  as  possible. 

For  some  time  a  serial  story  formed  one  of 
its  staple  features.  This  was  discarded  a  short 
while  ago,  and  two  short  stories  and  various 
articles  of  general  interest  now  form  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  magazine.  Its  popularity 
has,  we  believe,  greatly  increased  since  this  in- 
novation was  effected.  The  short  stories  are 
usually  some  thousand  words  in  length,  and 
the  editor  aims  at  providing  each  month  two 
tales  of  a  widely  different  nature.  The  articles 
consist  of  records  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
obtainable  from  sighted  periodicals,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
publications  in  embossed  type. 


MUSICAL   SUCCESSES 

THE    following    musical    successes    have 
been  registered  :- — 

Pianoforte   Examinations. 
Brighton  School  for  the  Blind  :   Music  Master, 
Mr.  Leonard  A.  Marsh,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M. 
Associated  Board,  Primary  Division  : 

Norman  Hill,  William  Boniface  (passed  with 
distinction). 
Elementary  Division  : 

Charles  Paint,  and  Ronald  Lambourne  (with 

distinction),  Sidney  Philips. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  pupils  at  the 
Brighton  School  have  been  entered  for  these 
high  standard  examinations,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Marsh  upon  the  success 
achieved. 

Swiss   Cottage  School  for  the   Blind :   Music 
Master,  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  F.R.C.O. 
Associateship,   Trinity  College,   Mr.   S.   A. 
Blake. 

Organ   Examinations. 
Mr.   Samuel  Mason,  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for    the    Blind  ;     Ian    R.    Sadler,    Royal 
Normal     College  ;       Eric    J.     Hunt,     of 
Muswell  Hill,  London.    (Mr.  Hunt  was 
a   pupil   at   the   College   for :  the   Higher 
: :     '  Education  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,^  and 
"-'-      :  has  subsequently  studied  with  Me.  G.  EL 
Cunningham-,  F.R.C.O,,  the  recently .:  apt- 
pointed   organist   of  Birmingham  Town 
,,(  .,,Hall.)    Robert  Kilgpur,  of  Dundee,  pupil 
"of     Mr'.  '  H.   'V.     Spanner,  "Mus.    Bac.f, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 


A  LITERARY  COMPETITION 

READERS  who  were  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  Book  Review  Competiiton 
set  in  the  Braille  Literary  Journal,  and  quoted 
in  the  July  issue  of  The  Beacon,  may  like  to 
read  Mr.  W.  J.  Dowding's  winning  Triptych, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

LOVE'S   TEACHING. 

She  is  fair  as  a  rose 
In  the  sweet  dewy  morning  : 
And  all  the  world  knows 
She  is  fair  as  a  rose  ; 
And  she  sings  as  she  goes, 
Cupid's  archery  scorning, 
Though  fair  as  a  rose  ' 
In  the  sweet  dewy  morning. 

Young  maiden,  beware  ! 
For  time  will  not  tarry  ; 
Though  now  thou  art  fair,' 
Young  maiden,  beware  ! 
'Tis  folly  to  fear, 
'Tis  wisdom  to  marry ; 
Young  maiden,  beivare  ! 
Old  Time  will  not  tarry. 

Thou  proud,  lovely  flower  4  -        - 
O,  list  to  Love's  teaching  ; 
While  youth  is  thy  dower, 
Thou  beauteous- flower, 
Now  yield  to  Love's  power 
And  thy  lover's  beseeching; 
Thou  proud,  lovely  flower, 
O,  list^l-o  Love's  tettching. 
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MEMORY    SIGHT 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  from  the  pen  of 
ROBERT   HENRY   ELLIOT,   M.D.,   F.R.C.S. 


nHEREisawidespreadimpression,not 
only  amongst  the  laity,  but  also  in 
the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  blind — by  which  I  mean 
the  totally  blind — live  in  perpetual, 
black  darkness.  This  I  believe  to 
be  an  error  in  observation,  for  en- 
quiries have  elicited  from  my  blind 
patients  the  information  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  habitually  see  "a 
bright  background."  They  describe 
this  variously,  but  the  terms  "  like  a  bright 
cloud,"  or  "  like  a  luminous  haze,"  seem  to  con- 
vey the  prevailing  impression,  whilst  remarks  as 
to  "a  play  of  colours  "  before  the  eyes  are  also 
met  with  from  intelligent  people.  A  patient  of 
Dr.de  Schweinitz,  though  totally  blind,  declared 
that  "  all  things  seemed  to  be  a  sea  of  red  fire." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  "  outlook  "  power- 
fully modifies  the  mental  qualities  of  the  blind, 
and  helps  materially  to  give  them  that  cheer- 
fulness which  is  so  .strikingly  their  class 
characteristic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  anyone  who  was  surrounded  by  thick 
darkness  could  by  any  possibility  be  mentally 
cheerful. 

There  is  another  feature  of  "  the  sight  of  the 
blind  "  which  is  little  known,  and  of  which 
they  seldom  care  to  speak  unless  directly 
questioned,  probably  owing  to  the  fear  that  it 
may  excite  scepticism  or  ridicule.  On  this 
point  I  venture  to  quote  from  my  book  on 
glaucoma  {A  Treatise  on  Glaucoma,  second 
edition,  p.  105)  : — 

"  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that 
patients  are  to  be  found  who  will  protest 
that  there  are  occasions  on  which  they  can 
sit  by  a  window,  look  out,  and  see  all  the 
features  of  a  scene  with  which  they  were 
familiar  in  days  gone  by  ;  and  yet  on  ex- 
amination the  eyes  are  absolutely  blind. 
To  this  condition  the  term  '  memory 
sight  '  may  be  applied,  for  the  pictures  are 
but  the  aftermath  of  visual  impressions 
stored  in  the  cerebral  cortex  in  a  happier 
past.  Such  is  the  power  of  reflection  and 
of  recollection  that  the  patient's  mind  is 
enabled  to  summon  these  shadows  of 
earlier  impressions  and  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  semblance  of  a  reality.     It  is 


indeed  a  pitiable  delusion,  born  of  memory 
and  imagination,  of  hope  and  despair." 
I  have  quite  recently  seen  an  elderly  patient, 
long  blind  in  one  eye  from  glaucoma,  who  had 
lost  all  vision  in  the  second  eye  from  the  same 
disease,  and  who  had  to  have  this  eye  removed 
on  account  of  constant  pain  ;  her  one  great 
fear  was  lest  the  removal  of  the  eye  might  rob 
her  of  the  subjective  sensations  of  light,  from 
which  she  derived  so  much  comfort.  The 
enucleation  of  the  eye  made  no  difference  what- 
ever to  these.  She  could  still  see  the  bright 
field  of  light,  just  as  before,  and  she  described 
in  glowing  terms  how  she  could  summon  up 
to  her  consolation  the  "  actual  vision  "  of  many 
objects  around  her.  Her  own  words  are  of 
interest  :  "  I  can  make  myself  see  the  things 
and  people  around  me  ;  I  can  even  see  every 
stitch  of  the  knitting  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
just  as  I  did  in  the  days  when  I  had  my  sight." 
More  recently  I  have  seen  a  man  over  70  years 
of  age  who  had  lost  one  eye  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  his  youth  ;  he  developed  a  malig- 
nant growth  of  the  second  eye,  and  this,  too, 
was  removed  after  a  consultation  in  which  all 
concerned  were  unanimous  as  to  the  right 
course  to  pursue.  He  describes  his  visual  sen- 
sations thus  :  "  I  see  a  sort  of  white  mist  tinged 
by  light  from  above  ;  this  appears  to  come 
from  behind  me."  He  also  sees  pieces  of  fur- 
niture— such  as  a  grand  piano  of  dark  wood, 
or  a  writing-table,  or  other  articles  of  furniture 
— which  are  apparently  so  real  and  vivid  that 
he  tries  to  avoid  walking  against  them.  Be  it 
remembered  that  he  has  no  eyes  whatever. 

We  are  all  of  us  aware  that,  with  our  eyes 
closed,  in  the  dark,  during  sleep,  we  can  see 
people  and  things  most  vividly  in  our  dreams  ; 
but  it  might  be  argued  that  this  is  not  very 
strange,  since  we  still  possess  actively  sentient 
ocular  globes.  It  is  of  interest  to  learn  from 
these  cases,  not  only  that  blind  eyes  may  see 
during  waking  hours  the  images  of  objects  per- 
ceived in  bygone  days,  but  that  the  complete 
removal  of  the  globes  is  no  bar  to  the  memory 
sight,  which  brings  so  much  comfort  to  the 
blind.  Clearly  we  have  here  to  do  with  memories 
stored  in  the  brain,  presumably  in  its  cortex,  as 
the  result  of  earlier  experience.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  a  man 
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does  not  see  with  his  eyes,  but  with  his  brain  ; 
the  eyes  are  but  a  complex  mechanism,  optical 
and  neuro-electric,  whereby  external  stimuli 
are  conveyed  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  there  to 
give  rise  to  visual  sensations.  This  explains 
many  things  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to 
understand — as,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which 
a  trained  observer,  with  relatively  less  visual 
acuity,  as  tested  by  types,  etc.,  will  pick  up  and 
recognise  distant  objects  with  an  accuracy  and 
a  speed  which  the  ordinary  man,  untrained  in 
the  same  direction,  cannot  emulate. 


GREATER   LONDON   FUND 

THE  inclement  weather  has  frustrated 
many  summer  plans,  but  at  Epping  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Denning  overcame  adverse  con- 
ditions by  transferring  to  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute the  meeting  and  fete  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  their  pretty  garden  on  July  3rd. 
Dr.  Denning,  who  was  in  the  chair,  was  sup- 
ported by  several  influential  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
circle  of  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind,"  and  to  in- 
vite Sir  Leonard  Lyle,  M.P.,  to  be  president  ; 
this  invitation  has  since  been  accepted  by  him. 
An  enjoyable  entertainment  of  dancing  and 
action  songs  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Jean  Denning,  who  is  known  professionally  as 
Anne  Janelli.  She  herself  contributed  several 
items  to  the  programme,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  folk  songs  and  whistling  solos  from 
blind  artistes. 

The  blind  artistes  were  again  the  enter- 
tainers at  a  most  successful  concert  on  July 
10th,  which  they  were  invited  to  give  by  the 
members  of  the  Hornsey  Cricket  and  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  through  their  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Chadwick.  The  entertainment  took 
place  upon  the  ground,  after  the  termination 
of  their  match  with  the  M.C.C.,  a  most  appro- 
priate place,  as  the  speaker,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece, 
now  a  resident  of  Highgate,  was  well  known 
in  county  cricket,  and  Mr.  Wilden  Knight,  the 
leader  of  the  concert  party,  is  an  old  member 
of  the  Highgate  School  Eleven.  The  large 
audience  contributed  to  the  collection  with 
sportsmanlike  generosity. 

On  July  23rd  an  enjoyable  garden  party  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Aubrey  House,  Ken- 
sington, kindly  lent  by  the  Misses  Alexander. 
The  Home  Industries  Department  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  School  for  the  Blind, 


Swiss  Cottage,  which  control  the  local  institu- 
tion, and  the  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women  each  provided  a  stall,  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee  of  the  latter  institution 
combining  with  the  Kensington  and  Pad- 
dington  Circles  of  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind  "  to 
organise  the  party.  The  Mayoress  of  Ken- 
sington, as  chairman  of  the  former  circle 
presided  at  the  committee  meetings,  which 
were  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  she  also  was 
present  to  welcome  Captain  Towse,  who  spok 
briefly  of  the  help  the  public  could  give  by 
purchasing  articles  made  by  the  blind.  He 
then  introduced  the  Marchioness  Townshend, 
who  declared  the  fete  open.  Among  others 
present  were  Lady  O'Dwyer,  D.B.E.,  the 
Mayoress  of  Paddington,  president  of  the 
Paddington  circle,  Lady  Rice-Oxley,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Kensington  circle,  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Preece,  who  gave  a  short  address  later 
in  the  afternoon.  A  bouquet  was  presented 
by  Miss  Bella  Modiano,  who  contributed  to 
the  evening  concert  given  by  blind  artistes. 
Professional  artistes  provided  the  afternoon 
concert  ;  others  gave  an  outdoor  enter- 
tainment ;  and  dancing  by  professional  and 
amateur  juvenile  performers  drew  an  audience 
to   their  own  corner.  ' 

The  following  day  another  charming  exhi- 
bition of  dancing  was  given  in  North  Ken- 
sington by  pupils  of  the  Misses  Madders. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  gave  a  short  address  in  the 
interval,  and  told  some  amusing  stories. 


KEY  TO  BRAILLE  NOTATION 

THE  Executive  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  publish 
a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  "Key  to 
Braille  Notation  "  at  the  fixed  price  of  2/6  per 
copy.  (The  catalogue  price  is  £1  4s.  5d.)  This 
special  price,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  subject 
to  the  usual  reductions  for  home  and  colonial 
purchasers.  Applications  for  this  work,  in- 
dispensable to  the  blind  musician,  should  be 
made  at  once. 


IN  Zutphen  (of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fame),  a 
town  of  19,000  inhabitants,  an  organist, 
blind  from  birth,  regularly  gives  concerts  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Walburg.  He  plays  solos  on 
the  great  organ,  and  accompanies  the  other 
artistes— vocalists,  violinists  or  'cellists. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SEPARATING  THE  MYOPIC  CASES 
FROM  THE  LOW  VISION  CASES  IN  SIGHT-SAVING 

CLASSES 


BY  HELEN  J.  COFFIN.  Actir 


Supervisor,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland    Board  of  Education 
(from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind  ") 


N  all  cities  where  sight  saving 
classes  are  found,  there  are  pupils 
enrolled  who  may  be  classed  under 
two  general  groups  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  visual  defects — 
children  with  high  myopia  or 
short  sight  (an  eye  condition  which 
is  liable  to  grow  worse  very  rapidly 
under  ordinary  educational 
methods),  and  children  with 
■  generally  low  vision  caused  by  scars, 
optic  atrophy,  congenital  malformations,  or 
hereditary  defects  which  are  likely  to  remain 
stationary.  Two  years  ago,  after  consulting 
with  the  school  oculist,  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  then 
supervisor  of  these  classes  in  Cleveland,  decided 
to  try  an  experiment  whereby  children  with 
myopia  were  placed  in  certain  sight-saving 
class  centres,  and  children  with  scars,  cataracts, 
etc.,  were  placed  in  others  known  as  "  low 
vision  classes." 

While  this  plan  for  grouping  the  pupils  has 
not  been  strictly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
city,  owing  to  the  large  variety  of  grades  re- 
presented and  the  limited  number  of  centres, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  certain  decided  ad- 
vantages have  been  noted.  Out  of  a  total  of 
sixteen  classes  for  partially  blind  children,  in 
eight  classes  (two  junior  high  and  six  elemen- 
tary)^ strict  division  has  been  carried  out.  In 
the  remaining  eight  classes,  where  a  strict 
division  has  been  impossible,  the  pupils  have 
been  so  assigned  that  there  is  a  strong  predomi- 
nance of  either  myops  or  of  low  vision  cases. 
This  plan  of  separating  pupils  with  myopia 
from  those  having  more  static  eye  defects 
was  inaugurated  because  it  was  believed  that  a 
strict  separation  of  these  pupils  would  make 
the  variation  of  treatment  more  intelligible  not 
only  to  the  special  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  and  to  her  pupils,  but  also  to  the  other 
teachers  in  the  school  building  where  such 
pupils  carry  on  part  of  their  recitations. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  plan.  A 
teacher  of  a  junior  high  school  dass,  who  has 
only  children  with  myopia,  reports  that  when 
her  class  started  in  the  new  building  she  could 


explain  to  the  teachers  that  all  her  children  had 
the  same  eye  trouble  and  were  permitted  just 
so  much  eye  work  and  no  more.  She  says  that 
because  of  this  uniformity  she  gets  more  intel- 
ligent co-operation  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
pupils  do  more  effective  school  work  and  de- 
velop better  sight-saving  habits.  We  find  the 
teachers  of  one  accord,  in  that  it  is  better  for 
Joe  with  myopia  not  to  see  Willie  who  has 
cataracts,  looking  at  a  map,  when  Joe  has  the 
same  lesson  to  prepare  and  is  told  that  he  may 
not  look  at  that  particular  map. 

This  differentiation  has  amply  justified  itself 
on  the  grounds  of  simpler,  more  effective 
handling  of  the  classes — of  clearer  under- 
standing, and  of  safer  methods  for  the  pupil 
with  myopia.  It  is  proving  also  to  have  the 
other  advantage  so  vital  to  the  growth  of 
public  school  sight-saving  work — that  of 
offering  a  real  opportunity  for  economy  in  the 
conduct  of  these  classes.  At  a  time  when 
every  department  of  public  education  is  under- 
going the  closest  scrutiny,  and  all  the  various 
activities  are  being  Weighed  by  the  taxpayer 
for  their  true  value,  anything  that  will  add 
effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy,  without 
in  any  way  lowering  standards  or  causing 
curtailment  in  the  educational  opportunities 
for  visually-handicapped  children,  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  pupils  who  have  myopia  confine  their 
reading  to  Clear  Type  books.  With  them 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  habits  of  sight-saving.  Much  has 
to  be  read  aloud  to  them.  These  children,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  should  not  have  individual 
piano  lessons,  but  group  work,  musical  appre- 
ciation, and  ear  training  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  low-vision  pupils  are  given  individual 
music  instruction  according  to  their  aptitude. 
The  myops  are  not  taught  sewing  nor  fine 
handwork,  but  reed  work,  coarse  crocheting 
with  a  large  wooden  needle,  touch  knitting, 
etc.  These  children  require  much  attention 
from  the  teacher,  and  the  classes  should  be 
small — not  to  exceed  ten  if  -more  than  three 
grades  are  represented. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  with  more 
static  eye  defects  are  generally  permitted  by 
the  oculists  to  supplement  to  a  limited  extent 
their  restricted  amount  of  Clear  Type  reading 
matter  with  books  in  ordinary  print.  If  not, 
they  are  placed  in  classes  with  the  myops. 
The  principal  difficulty  of  low-vision  pupils  is 
their  slowness  of  visual  perception,  and  the 
fatigue  arising  from  an  effort  to  see.  The 
teachers'  principal  concern  for  such  pupils  is 
not  so  much  to  save  sight,  as  to  prevent  the 
child  from  an  abuse  of  the  sight  which  he  has, 
and  to  save  him  from  the  subsequent  nervous 
disorders  arising  from  eye  strain,  and  from 
general  inability  to  compete  with  other  chil- 
dren whose  vision  is  unimpaired.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  to  ascertain  if  it 
will  be  feasible  to  provide  such  classes  with 
reading  lenses  for  use  on  maps,  etc. 

In  the  low-vision  classes  the  teacher  can 
adequately  take  care  of  a  larger  number  of 
pupils — fourteen;  and,  where  there  are  a  very 
few  grades  represented,  even  sixteen.  This 
slightly  larger  grouping  of  classes  lowers  the 
average  per  capita  cost. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  general  these  two 
groups  are  composed  of  children  of  distinct 
social  traits  and  tendencies.  The  children  with 
low  vision  on  the  whole  present  the  larger 
problem  as  to  social  training  and  adjustment, 
due  to  many  undesirable  traits  both  acquired 
and  inherited.  They  are  the  least  likely  to 
progress  far  in  academic  work,  while  the  pupils 
with  myopia  are  apt  to  show  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  be  studious  and  to  desire  to  enter  the 
professions. 

Differentiation  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, social  education,  moral  and  vocational 
guidance  is  very  necessary  all  along  the  line  ; 
and  this  particular  type  of  differentiation  is 
proving  to  have  certain  factors  which  are 
favourable  to  more  effective  schoolroom  or- 
ganisation, and  to  more  economy  in  adminis- 
tration. 


THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  report 
that  during  August  45  new  cases  came  under 
their  care  (19  men  and  26  women).  Gifts,  in- 
clusive of  clothing,  to  the  number  of  21  were 
provided  at  a  cost  of  £36  18s.  The  amount 
expended  in  training  fees  was  £49  os.  6d.,  in 
relief,  £360  is  id.,  and  in  relief  administered 
by  branches,  £143    is.  iod. 


BLIND  NEWS  DEALERS 

A  NUMBER  of  blind  men  and  women  in 
New  York  are  to-day  earning  a  liveli- 
hood as  news  dealers.  There  is  now  an 
Organisation  of  Blind  News  Dealers,  the 
president  of  which,  Mr.  Gorse,  himself  blind, 
has  set  up  forty  news  dealers  in  New  York. 
He  states  that  many  of  these  are  married  men 
with  families,  and  that  they  are  able  to  support 
their  dependents  better  than  they  could  if  they 
were  doing  some  manual  work  in  a  workshop 
for  blind  workers.     Mr.  Gorse  continues  : 

"  New  York  is  the  one  city  in  the  country 
that  provides  by  ordinance  that  all  sites  for 
stands  that  are  under  city  control  be  given 
preferably  to  handicapped  persons.    For  these 

no  rent  is  paid,  only  license  fees I  have 

come  to  tell  most  magazines  and  newspapers 
from  the  shape  and  the  feel  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed — the  paper  of  the 
"  World  "  is  rough.  The  paper  of  the  "  Eve- 
ning Telegram  "  is  smooth.  The  "  Century 
Magazine  "  is  rough.     The  "  Red  Book  "  is 

smooth When  a  customer  comes  up 

and  asks  for  the  School  News  Edition  of  a 
paper  we  must  give  him  that  edition.  We 
have  learned  how  to  do  this  by  certain  little 
devices  such  as  folding  the  edges  in  a  certain 
way." 

<#»     <*> 

BOOKS   FOR   THE   BLIND    IN 
AMERICA 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
at  New  York  has  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  question  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  printing  books  for  the  blind  in  America. 
The  Foundation  decided  to  send  a  committee 
of  experts  to  Europe  to  study  the  methods  of 
printing  in  use  here.  The  committee  consisted 
of  the  Superintendent  ■  of  the  American 
Printing  House  ,for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  the  Manager  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  Boston,  and  the  Director  of  Research  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
committee  spent  some  days  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  studying  the  methods 
used  there  for  the  embossing  of  Braille,  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  some  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  in  France  and  Germany. 
<*>  -*> 
La  Voix  des  Aveugles  "  (the  Voice  of  the 
Blind)  is  the  name  of  a  new  French  letterpress 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
It  has  been  founded  by  M.  Guinot,  director 
of  the  School  of  Re-education  in  Cannes. 
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WE    WHO    SIT   APART 

By    HELEN    KELLER 
(From    "The    Outlook  for    the    Blind") 


HE  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
is  a  noble  benevolence.  It  cannot 
fail  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  public.  The  practical  aspect  of 
the  work  is  most  encouraging.  The 
endeavour  to  fit  men  and  women 
who  are  halted  before  the  wall  of  a 
disability  for  self-support  and  hap- 
piness must  needs  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  and  good  sense  of  every 
one.  This  is  a  long  step  from  un- 
redeeming  charity.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  render  the  greatest  service  to  the 
unfortunate  when  we  enable  them  to  feel  that 
they  are  useful  members  of  society,  capable  of 
working  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
It  seems  to  me,  the  goal  of  all  philanthropy 
should  be  to  bring  about  as  nearly  as  possible 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  is  the  only  con- 
structive way  to  help — the  only  effective  way 
of  lightening  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  handicapped  themselves.  I  will 
speak  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  own  experience. 
All  my  life  I  have  struggled  with  a  triple  handi- 
cap of  deafness,  blindness  and  imperfect 
speech.  The  struggle  has  taught  me  some 
precious  truths  that  have  brought  me  happi- 
ness. It  has  also  helped  me  to  understand  the 
problems  of  other  people  who  have  unusual 
disadvantages  to  overcome. 

We  who  sit  apart  from  the  larger  activities 
of  the  world  are  often  inclined  to  think  that 
,our  lot  in  life  is  peculiarly  hard.  The  thought 
persists  that  we  have  not  been  given  a  square 
deal — that  we  are  capable  of  far  greater  things 
than  we  are  doing.  We  believe  that  if  we  were 
not  so  cramped  in  our  circumstances,  we  could 
accomplish  much  more.  Everyone  we  know 
seems  more  fortunately  situated  than  we  are. 
We  have  the  feeling  of  being  sundered  from 
society  with  chasms  around,  heights  above  and 
depths  beneath.  Our  sisters,  brothers  and 
friends  have  so  many  advantages  that  we  have 
not  !  They  are  free  to  go  where  they  like. 
They  have  pleasant  companions  and  interesting 
adventures.  Life  for  them  is  full  of  bright  pos- 
sibilities. The  world  holds  no  treasure  which 
they  may  not  hope  to  grasp,  while  we  are 
fettered  and  denied  self-expression  and  initia- 


It  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing  under  the 
sun  more  futile  than  such  comparisons.  If  we 
could  read  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  regard 
as  prosperous,  fortunate;  happy,  how  often  we 
should  find  them  encumbered,  disappointed, 
enduring  life  with  stoicism,  facing  black  pros- 
pects with  enforced  gaiety  ! 

It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  what  I  cannot 
achieve  now  and  here,  deaf  and  blind,  I  could 
realise  under  different  conditions.  Suppose  I 
were  suddenly  to  find  myself  in  a  situation  which 
I  imagine  ideal.  How  long  would  it  remain 
ideal  to  me  ?  Would  I  not  face  new  difficulties 
unprepared  ?  Would  not  the  fancied  oppor- 
tunities and  "  wider  horizons  "  break  up  and 
vanish  ?  We  cannot  escape  limitation  in  this 
sense-world.  The  power  of  effecting  changes 
for  the  better  is  within  ourselves,  not  in  the 
favourableness  of  circumstances.  We  differ 
one  from  another,  not  so  much  in  the  severity 
of  our  handicap  as  in  the  way  we  meet  it.  If 
we  succeed  in  wearing  our  crown  of  thorns 
with  lifted  head  and  smiling  face,  we  prove 
ourselves  equal  to  the  difficult  task  of  living. 
Without  doubt,  the  overcoming  of  limitations 
develops  the  qualities  we  admire  most  in  man — 
patience,  sympathy,  courage  and  magnanimity. 
The  great  and  the  good  of  all  times  and  places 
bear  witness  to  the  potency  of  struggle  in 
forming  character.  For  character  is  like  the 
fire  within  the  flint — latent  until  it  is  struck 
out  of  the  stone.  Observing  the  flint-stone, 
who  would  think  it  contained  the  possibility 
of  light  ?  And  so  it  is  with  the  dark  experiences 
of  life.  When  they  are  met  with  courage,  they 
give  out  sparks  of  spiritual  light. 

The  years  have  brought  me  a  deepening 
sense  of  the  universality  of  human  experience. 
Every  living  creature  is  handicapped  in  one 
way  or  another.  They  live  in  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  universe,  and  do  their  work  in 
hard  places.  Whether  they  are  happy  or 
wretched  depends  a  great  deal  upon  their 
point  of  view.  To  many  the  battle  is  with 
blind  forces,  while  others  feel  that  they  are 
marching  abreast  with  an  invisible  army  of 
progress  and  accomplishment.  One  concep- 
tion is  chilling  and  destructive  of  energy.  The 
other  is  stimulating  and  constructive.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  gain  from  life 
opportunity  and  happiness  in  proportion  to 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  we  put  into  it. 
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INTELLECT   SHARPENERS 

By  J.  R.  EMBLEN,  A.C.P. 

Route  March.  An  army  in  column  40 
miles  long  advances  40  miles  and  then  halts. 
At  the  same  time  a  despatch-rider  sets  off  from 
the  rear  to  deliver  letters  to  an  officer  in  front, 
and  then  returns  to  the  rear  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  column  at  its  destina- 
tion. What  distance  did  the  despatch-rider 
travel  ? 

Their  Differences.  The  pals,  Crookes 
and  Staines,  had  one  thing  in  common — true 
friendship.  They  had,  however,  many  dif- 
ferences. The  difference  (number  of  years)  in 
their  ages  was  one-third  the  difference  (no.  of 
lbs.)  in  their  weights,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween these  differences  multiplied  by  the 
difference  (number  of  inches)  in  their  heights, 
gave  the  age  of  Staines,  who  was  the  younger, 
the  heavier,  and  the  taller.  The  difference  in 
their  heights  was  one-fifth  the  difference  in 
their  ages,  and  the  difference  between  these 
differences  was  one-fifth  the  age  of  Staines. 
If  Crookes  was  50  years  old,  12  st.  12  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  5  ft.  8  ins.  in  height,  find  the  corres- 
ponding particulars  in  Staines. 

Oranges.  What  is  the  price  of  an  orange 
if  I  get  as  many  for  a  crown  as  I  give  crowns 
for  100  times  as  many  as  I  get  for  2  florins  ? 

Horse  and  Fodder.  A  man  bought  a 
horse  for  £13,  and,  selling  it  for  £30,  found 
that  he  had  lost  one-half  of  what  he  gave  for  it 
and  a  quarter  of  its  keep.  How  much  did  he 
lose? 

Boy's  Age.  Asked  his  age  a  boy  replied  : 
"  At  the  time  I  was  born  my  sister  was  one- 
quarter  the  age  of  my  mother,  and  she  is  now 
one  third  the  age  of  father.  I  am  a  quarter  of 
mother's  present  age,  and  in  4  years'  time  I 
shall  be  a  quarter  the  age  of  father."     What 


was  his 


age 


Boat  Train.  Crookes  and  Staines  stood 
on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  boat  train 
which  left  Sheffield  at  twice  as  many  minutes 
to  a  certain  hour  as  the  clock  would  strike  at 
that  hour.  Staines  remarked  that  half-an-hour 
ago  the  number  of  minutes  past  the  hour  mul- 
tiplied by  the  hour  the  clock  last  struck  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  minutes  it  was 
then  to  the  next  hour  multiplied  by  that  hour, 
and  that  they  had  just  as  many  minutes  to  wait 
for  the  train  as  would  elapse  between  the  train 
leaving  and  the  clock  striking.  What  time  did 
the  train  leave  Sheffield  ? 


Answers  to  September's  "Intellect  Sharpeners'' 

The  Weights  :    1,  3,  9,  and  27  lbs. 
The  Ladder-Man  :  Man,  5  ft.  9  ins.;l  adder, 
14  ft. 

Cigarettes  :  200. 
Marbles  :  13,  7,  and  4. 
Cricket  Match:  30. 

Whiskey  and  Water:  6  gallons.        j.r.e. 
**>        <*» 
THE   SUNSHINE   SOCIETY 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Sunshine  Society,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  help  the  Blind  Babies' 
Homes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
In  order  to  become  a  member,  a  subscription 
of  1/-  a  year  is  required.  Branches  are  formed 
consisting  of  not  less  than  50  members  who 
are  kept  in  touch  with  the  Society's  activities 
by  a  monthly  letter  from  headquarters. 
Further  particulars  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  members  can  assist  its  work 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  "  Sunshine 
Society,"  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
<=§=>  <=§& 
ELOCUTION   COMPETITION 

AN  interesting  elocution  competition,  in 
which  both  children  and  adults  will  take 
part,  is  being  conducted  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  aid  of  the  "  Sunshine  " 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies.  Preliminaries  will 
be  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  National 
Institute  on  November  15th  and  22nd.  The 
entrance  fee  is  5/-,  and  the  closing  date  for 
entries  is  November  5  th.  Medals  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  each 
class,  and  an  honours  certificate  to  all  those 
who  secure  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks. 
Entrance  forms  and  all  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Claremont,  M.B.E.,  Sec- 
retary, Blind  Babies'  Homes,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

XIV-METHODS    OF   REMUNERATION— Continued 

By   BEN    PURSE 

•  "  Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man 
is  the  architect  of  circumstance.  It  is  character  ivhich  builds  an  existence  out  of  circumstance.  From  the  same 
material  one  man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels,  one  warehouses,  another  villas.  Bricks  and  mortar  are  mortar 
and  bricks  until  the  architect  can  make  them  something  else." 


HERE  is  a  piece  of  wholesome 
philosophy  given  to  us  by  Samuel 
Smiles  which  particularly  applies  to 
the  situation  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  the  recent  chapters  of  this 
little  work.    He  says  : — 

"  He  who  allows  his  application 
to  falter,  or  shirks  his  work  on  frivo- 
lous pretext,  is  on  the  sure  road  to 
ultimate  failure.  Let  any  task  be 
undertaken  as  a  thing  not  possible 
to  be  evaded,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  be  per- 
formed with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  Charles 
IX  of  Sweden  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power 
of  will,  even  in  youth.  Laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  his  youngest  son,  when  engaged  in  a 
difficult  task,  he  exclaimed,  '  He  shall  do  it  ! 
He  shall  do  it  !  '  The  habit  of  application  be- 
comes easy  in  time,  like  every  other  habit. 
Thus  persons  with  comparatively  moderate 
powers  will  accomplish  much  if  they  apply 
themselves  wholly  and  indefatigably  to  one 
thing  at  a  time." 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  pointed 
to  the  absurdity  of  some  of  our  friends  un- 
wisely assuming  that  because  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  oppose  the  current  notion  which 
surrounds  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  minimum  wage,  we  are  necessarily  in  oppo- 


sition to  the  sanity  of  the  view  that  a  minimum 
income  should  and  must  be  available  for  all 
bona-fide  blind  workers. 

Our  quarrel,  if  such  it  be,  with  present 
methods  of  remuneration,  expresses  itself  in 
this  way — that  whilst  we  are  anxious  to  do  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  protect  the  weak 
and  inefficient  worker,  the  better  type  of  artisan 
must,  in  no  circumstances,  be  sacrificed  to  ac- 
commodate the  less  efficient. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  any  financial 
arrangements  contemplated  for  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  blind  should  be  based, 
not  on  the  assumption  merely  of  the  needs  of 
the  least  capable,  but  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
most  efficient.  Rather  ought  we  to  recognise 
that  incentive  must  be  available  for  the  en- 
couragement and  stimulation  of  capacity  and 
efficiency,  and  that  such  capacity  and  efficiency 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  unrewarded 
merely  because  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  indigent  folk  can  be  said  to  display  by  their 
industry  no  particular  economic  worth. 

To  express  ourselves  in  another  way,  we 
would  say  that  from  the  recent  statistical  data 
available,  we  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion 
— that  an  unfortunately  large  percentage 
of  the  labour  of  the  blind  is  of  such  a  negligible 
character  in  value  that,  viewed  merely  as  an 
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economic  proposition,  it  were  better  to  pay- 
such  so-called  workers  an  agreed  monetary 
allowance  and  to  remove  them  entirely  from 
the  competitive  arena. 

There  are,  of  course,  perhaps,  much 
higher  motives  to  be  considered.  This  is  at 
once  readily  conceded,  but  we  are  here  dealing 
with  hard  scientific  facts  and  are  endeavouring 
to  show  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
miserably  low  and  inferior  standard  of  pro- 
duction that  generally  obtains  to-day.  Those 
who  defend  present  arrangements  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  blind  community,  and 
incidentally  permanently  injuring  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  people  whom  we 
presume  they  are  most  anxious  to  serve. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  following  figures 
without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  their 
significance,  and  we  repeat  again: — however  un- 
fortunate it  may  be,  it  remains  true  to-day  as  it 
did  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  where  mini- 
mum wages  are  paid  or  high  scales  of  augmen- 
tation obtain,  there  production  is  fast  becoming 
a  negligible  quantity. 

We  find  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1923,  the  following  results.  In  twenty-five  of 
the  large  workshops  for  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales,,  there  were  1,286  blind  workers 
permanently  employed.  Allowances  have 
been  made  for  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  on  short  time  in  the  institutions  during 
that  period.  The  figures  deal  exclusively  with 
whole  time  employment.  The  wages  paid  over 
the  same  period  amounted  to  £65,255,  and  the 
supplements  (an  item  to  which  we  desire  to 
draw  particular  attention)  were  actually  in  ex- 
cess of  the  wages  paid,  the  figure  being 
£6  5 ,4  5  4.  The  sale  of  manufactured  goods  real- 
ised £268,726;  the  average  trade  deficit  per 
blind  unit  £22  ;  the  augmentation  per  blind 
unit  £51;  the  cost  of  agencies  for  every  blind 
person  employed  £73.  The  trade  deficit 
amounted  to  £28,067.  The  total  cost  to 
agencies  for  employment  of  the  blind  was 
£93,521.  The  amount  paid  to  sighted  workers 
was  £4 1, 2 5 5. _ 

The  disquieting  factors  of  the  situation  are 
to  be  found,  firstly,  in  the  relatively  high  costs 
of  production  and  the  comparatively  small 
output,  together  with  the  alarming  result  as 
expressed  in  the  statistics  before  us,  namely, 
that  more  money  is  being  paid  in  augmentation 
than  is  being  derived  in  the  form  of  real  wages. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  sub- 
sidies we  all  admit  that  wages,  in  the  economic 
sense,  were  far  too  low.    Now,  however,  wage 


conditions  have  been  improved,  high  prices 
are  being  paid  for  commodities,  and  the  trade 
union  standards  for  the  most  part  are  rigidly 
observed.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  calls  upon 
benevolence  have  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  results  we  are  deriving  in  trading 
returns. 

We  are  not  contending  for  a  moment  that 
the  worker  is  wholly  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition of  things.  Something  must  be  attributed 
to  the  character  of  the  industries  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Nevertheless,  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  methods  of  remuneration  now 
employed  have  played,  and  continue  still  to 
exercise,  an  unsatisfactory  influence  in  keeping 
down  production,  because  we  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  cardinal  consideration  that  is 
involved,  namely,  to  reward  industry  and 
capacity  adequately.  In  no  way,  other  than  by 
such  a  recognition,  can  we  encourage  the 
capable  worker  to  give  of  his  best,  both  in 
craftsmanship  and  speed,  to  the  service  of  the 
particular  organisation  with  which  he  may  be 
associated,  and  in  no  other  way  can  an  honest 
endeavour  be  expressed  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  narrowing  the  margin  between  real 
earning  power  and  standards  that  are  only 
maintainable  by  charitable  subsidies. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  those  of  us  who  have 
repeatedly  declared  our  belief  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  minimum 
wage  to  sightless  workers  to  find  that,  wherever 
and  whenever  an  honest  attempt  has  been,  or 
is  being,  made  to  give  effect  to  this  doctrine, 
in  every  recorded  instance  the  experiment 
should  have  been  followed  by  such  disastrous 
results.  It  is  perfectly  understandable,  how- 
ever, that  any  system  of  wage  payments  which 
is  intended  to  supersede  that  of  piece-work 
rates  of  remuneration  is  almost  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  output. 

No  fair-minded  person,  with  a  knowledge 
of  prevailing  conditions,  would  complain  of 
this.  When,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  piece-work  results  in  a  shrinkage  of 
production  to  such  an  appalling  degree  as  to 
render  earning  capacity  a  comparatively  neg- 
ligible quantity,  then  those  of  us,  who  value 
straightforward  dealing  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, are  driven  more  closely  to  examine,  not 
merely  the  foundations  of  our  economic 
beliefs,  but  what  is  of  perhaps  far  greater 
importance,  to  enquire  into  the  astounding 
mental  attitude  of  those  who  excuse  and  con- 
done such  serious  lapses. 
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There  can  be  no  valid  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  bring  about  results  such  as  we 
have  described,  and  we  propose  to  make  none. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statistical  evidence  avail- 
able that  all  efforts  made  in  the  direction  of 
stabilising  wages  have  invariably  left  out  of 
count  the  human  attributes  of  ability  and  effi- 
ciency. It  is  assumed  quite  incorrectly  that 
an  average  wage  should  be  regarded  as  practic- 
ally the  equivalent  in  value  of  services  rendered. 
This  means,  in  effect,  that  although  certain 
wage  conditions  may  be  correct  approxima- 
tions for  average  services,  the  more  efficient 
and  the  more  capable  are  penalised  simply 
because  it  is  essential  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies of  those  whose  market  value,  from  the 
labour  point  of  view,  is  almost  negligible. 

The  truth  is,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
type  of  industry  in  which  the  blind  worker  is 
usually  engaged  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  well-nigh  impossible,  even  for  the  most 
skilled  sighted  artisan  employed  in  the  same 
•occupation,  to  earn  a  reasonable  subsistence. 
Therefore,  the  blind  worker  is  all  the  time 
penalised,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  character 
of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  being 
of  itself  generally  unremunerative,  but  because 
he  has  also  to  contend  with  a  physical  dis- 
ability which  limits  his  productivity. 

It  is,  we  think,  nothing  more  than  an  acci- 
dent of  industrialism  that  certain  industries 
were  originally  selected  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind  ;  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  had  we 
been  faced  with  the  problem  to-day,  we  would 
certainly  not  have  selected  the  class  of  occu- 
pations that  are  now  being  generally  practised. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  in  the  near  future  we 
shall  have  to  concern  ourselves  more  imme- 
diately with  the  economic  possibilities  of  the 
industries  in  which  blind  folk  are  being  trained 

The  voluntary  institutions  will  find  that  the 
financial  burden  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted involves  an  expenditure  that  cannot 
be  met  by  ordinary  methods.  They  have 
exploited  and  explored  the  possibilities  of  ob- 
taining funds  well-nigh  to  the  limit  of  capacity. 
Moreover,  as  national  and  municipal  respon- 
sibility for  that  expenditure  will  have  to  be 
greatly  extended,  the  one  thing  that  is  self- 
evident  is  the  fact  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
persuade  these  authorities  to  continue  making 
such  expenditure  unless  we  can  show  ever- 
increasing  possibilities  of  securing  a  reasonable 
economic  return. 


In  our  judgment,  the  time  must  come  when 
every  industry  will  be  required  to  bear  its 
quota  of  responsibility  for  the  employment  of 
disablement,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  so  to  organise  our 
productive  capacity  as  to  earn  by  our  labour 
the  equivalent  of  a  decent  standard  of  life,  or 
whether  the  industry  with  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned  will  be  required  to  bear  the 
incidence  of  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  less  com- 
petent factors. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  necessity 
for  special  institutions  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  but  we  rather  think  that  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  tendency  will  be  to  reserve  these 
organisations  for  the  assistance  of  the  less 
efficient.  Whereas,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
more  competent  craftsmen  will  find  a  place  in 
the  less  restricted  spheres  of  industry. 

The  objective  of  the  educationalist  in  the 
affairs  of  the  blind  should  not  only  be  so  to 
train  his  pupils  as  to  make  them  competent 
to  earn  something  by  industry,  but  rather 
should  the  attitude  be  one  of  so  equipping  the 
student  as  to  render  him  capable  of  yielding 
in  return  for  his  sustenance  the  highest  pos- 
sible economic  value.  Unfortunately,  this  ob- 
jective is  not  nearly  sufficiently  emphasised  in 
the  curriculum  which  our  students  are  required 
to  master.  Low  productive  power  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  an  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  health  or  a  poor  mental  condition, 
that  we,  are  apt  to  base  our  requirements  on 
incomplete  standards  rather  than  to  exert  our- 
selves in  the  direction  of  aiming  at  a  reasonably 
lofty  ideal. 

The  figures  we  have  quoted  earlier  in  this 
article  demonstrate  this  point  of  view  beyond 
any  doubt  whatever,  and  unless  we  do  some- 
thing constructive  in  character  to  remedy  the 
defects  which  every  sane  student  of  industrial 
affairs  has  long  ago  detected,  we  must  inevit- 
ably decline  in  industrial  power  and  efficiency. 
It  is  not  right  or  reasonable  that  we  should  be 
paying  more  in  the  direction  of  subsidies  than 
the  economic  labour  we  are  able  to  extract 
from  such  industry  is  capable  of  yielding. 
There  is  obviously  something  wrong,  and  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  we  fear,  that  all  our 
present  methods  of  remuneration  are  directed 
rather  to  protect  the  inefficient  than  to  safe- 
guard and  encourage,  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  enterprise  of  those  whose  labour 
does  possess  a  relative  economic  value. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  BEN 
PURSE 

ON  October  7th,  at  7  p.m.,  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Professional  and  In- 
dustrial Blind,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  met 
together  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  present  to  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Union,  a  very  handsome  grandfather  clock 
■with  a  cheque,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  a 
tangible  expression  of  their  unanimous  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Purse's  great  services  to  the 
Union  and  the  blind  generally.  A  pleasant 
surprise  was  created  by  the  unexpected  atten- 
dance of  a  deputation  from  the  Monmouth 
Branch  who  travelled  the  long  distance  to  pay 
their  personal  compliments. 

After  a  very  jolly  high  tea,  the  large  company 
assembled  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  where  Mr. 
H.  C.  Preece,  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind,  took  the  chair.  In  a  most  happy 
and  witty  speech  Mr.  Preece  enumerated  the 
distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Purse  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  and  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  those  present  and  many  absent  when  he 
referred  to  the  deep  personal  affection  with 
which  Mr.  Purse  was  regarded  by  those  who 
were  happv  enough  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him.  The  origin  of  the  presentation  was 
the  desire  that  Mr.  Purse  should  possess  a 
continual  reminder  of  the  fact  that  all  members 
of  the  Union  were  grateful  to  him  for  his  in- 
defatigable efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Preece  with  his  customary  breeziness 
expressed  his  delight  that  the  presentation  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  grandfather  clock  with  the 
Westminster  chimes,  because  Mr.  Purse  would 
ever  be  "  Big  Ben  "  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  because  the  chimes  would  re- 
mind their  possessor  of  the  place  where  many 
thought  he  ought  to  be,  and  which  his  talents 
would  certainly  adorn. 

Mr.  Bailey  then  read  the  inscription  on  the 
clock  :  "  Presented  to  Mr.  Ben  Purse  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Blind 
in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services  for 
the  organisation  since  its  inception  in  1921. 
7th  October,  1924." 

Mr.  Purse,  in  response,  expressed  his  pro- 
foundest  thanks  for  the  very  handsome  gift, 
and  stated  that  anything  he  had  been  able  to 
do  had  only  been  done  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  Union.  He 
was  deeply  touched  by  this  expression  of  the 


feelings  of  his  fellow  members  towards  him, 
and  trusted  that  their  united  work  might  con- 
tinue to  produce  far-reaching  effects.  A  little 
had  been  done,  but  much  more  remained  to  be 
done,  yet  he  felt  sure  that  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  all  working  would  yield  considerable 
results  in  the  future. 

An  excellent  concert  followed  the  presen- 
tation, the  programme  being  provided  by  Mr. 
Warrilow,  Mr.  Osborne,  Miss  Tanner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Mayhew. 

Miss  Cleaver  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  artistes,  and  Mr.  Kreamer  to  the  chairman. 

Altogether  a  most  happy  evening,  and  one 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Ben  Purse. 


ONE  of  our  Liverpool  friends  directs  our 
notice  to  the  magnificent  work  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  Liverpool  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gasking,  who  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  has  interested  himself  in 
making  arrangements  under  which  a  free 
holiday  each  year  is  provided  for  a  very  large 
number  of  blind  workers.  His  splendid  efforts 
are  well  known  to  us,  and  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  own  appreciation  and 
that  of  our  correspondent's  to  Mr.  Gasking 
for  all  the  good  work  he  has  so  magnificently 
performed. 

INVENTIONS  AND   RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 

THE  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  decided  to 
re-form  the  special  sub-committee  for  in- 
ventions and  research,  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  since  the  war.  The  first  meeting  will 
be  held  on  November  5  th. 

The  committee  are  specially  anxious  to  be 
the  means  of  improving  existing  apparatus 
and  introducing  new  apparatus  for  facilitating 
the  many  industries  carried  on  by  the  blind, 
and,  if  possible,  of  opening  up  fresh  channels  in 
which  the  blind  can  earn  their  livelihood.  The 
committee  also  realise  that  there  is  scope  for 
improvements  in  other  directions,  such  as 
printing,  writing,  games,  etc. 

They  will  welcome  any  suggestions  (1)  as  to 
where  improvements  are  specially  desired,  and 
(2)  as  to  how  apparatus  can  be  improved. 

All  suggestions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Inventions  and  Research  Committee, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Pordand  Street,  London,  W.i. 
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PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  WILLIAM   WOLSTENHOLME,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon. 


E\V  names  are  held  in  higher  esteem 
in  the  musical  world  than  that  of 

■  William  Wolstenholme  ;  indeed  his 
name    is    known   wherever   organs 

E~]  and  organ  players  are  found,  and  is 
as  familiar  in  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  in 
>  this  country. 
i  Born  on  February  24th,  1865, 
R    Mr.   Wolstenholme  is   still   on   the 

sunny  side  of  sixty,  and  full  of  the 

joy  of  life,  a  quality  which  sparkles  in  so  much 
of  his  music. 

Blackburn  was  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and 
he  comes  of  a  music- 
loving  stock.  His 
father,  an  architect  and 
surveyor  by  profession, 
was  keenly  interested  in 
developing  choral  sing- 
ing in  North  Lancashire 
and  his  mother  was  a 
very  enthusiastic 
vocalist. 

As  a  child  of  six,  he 
used  to  amuse  himself 
by  dragging  a  tiny 
harmonium  alongside 
the  piano  at  home,  pro- 
ceeding to  play  a  melody 
in  one  key  (for  example, 
C)  with  his  right  hand, 
while  with  his  left  he 
added  an  accompani- 
ment in  a  key  a  semi- 
tone higher  (D  flat),  as 
the  harmonium  was  half 
a  tone  higher  in  pitch  ; 
surely  a  remarkable 
instance  of  musical 
precocity  ? 

Originally  intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
Church,  he  was  sent  to  the  College  for  the 
Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  (as  it  was  then 
called),  Worcester,  which  is  very  proud  of 
having  a  world-famous  musician  as  one  of  its 
old  boys.  The  young  student  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Done,  then  organist  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  and  one  of  the  visiting 
music  masters.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  relates 
that  his  dear  old  master  shed  tears  of  joy  when 
his  blind  pupil  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor 


Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  mus.  bac. 


of  Music  at  Oxford  :  he  was  the  only  blind 
musician  who  bad  taken  the  degree  at  that 
University  since  the  days  of  the  great  John 
Stanley,  and  this  feat  has  not  as  yet  been  re- 
peated there.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  was  most 
devoted  to  the  young  genius  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  preparation  and  examination  for 
the  degree,  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  In 
those  early  days  Elgar  was  one  of  the  visiting 
teachers  at  Worcester  College,  and  the  lessons 
in  violin  playing  which  he  gave  to  young 
Wolstenholme  were  of  great  value,  affording 
him  that  insight  into 
effective  writing  for 
strings  which  is 
evidenced  in  his  many 
compositions  for  the 
violin,  viola  and  'cello, 
and  in  his  chamber 
music  generally. 

To  return  to  the 
Mus.  Bac.  exercise  :  this 
was  a  setting  for  chorus 
and  orchestra  of 
Campbell's  "Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,"  and 
we  have  it  on  the  word 
of  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
that  the  only  addition 
which  he  (as  his  amanu- 
ensis) had  to  make  to 
young  Wolstenholme's 
dictated  score  was  : — 
"V.S."  (a  sign  for  Vol ti 
Subito,  i.e.,  turn  over 
quickly)  at  the  end  of 
oneof  thewritten  pages. 
Beethoven's  great  opera 
"Fidelio"  had  been 
selected  as  the  work 
upon  which  the  ex- 
aminers were  to  satisfy  themselves  that  all 
candidates  had  an  intimate  knowledge  not  only 
of  that  classic  but  of  a  full  choral  and  vocal 
score,  etc.  This  necessitated  the  memoriza- 
tion of  every  detail  by  the  blind  candidate — - 
a  gigantic  task — but  one  through  which  our 
examinee  triumphantly  emerged. 

Upon  leaving  Worcester,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where, 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  besides  his  work  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's,  Black- 
burn, he  practised  as  a  professional    musician 
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with  such  effect  that  his  reputation  as  an 
organist,  pianist  and  composer  soon  spread 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Lancashire.  In 
1902  we  find  him  established  in  London  as 
organist  at  the  famous  King's  Weigh  House 
Church  in  Grosvenor  Square.  In  those  days 
the  Rev.  William  Boyd — a  very  music-loving 
clergyman  (composer,  by  the  way,  of  the  well- 
known  tune  to  "  Fight  the  Good  Fight  "  ) — 
was  Vicar  at  All  Saints',  Norfolk  Square,  then 
famous  fo'r  its  music,  and  a  church  from  which 
the  present  organist  of  York  Minster,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Bairstow,  had  recently  retired.  Mr.  Boyd 
selected  Mr.  Wolstenholme  for  the  post,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  new  organist  maintained  the 
"  Full  Cathedral  Service "  traditions  of  the 
place-a  great  feat  for  any  musician  without  sight 
and  therefore  entirely  dependent  upon  his  rapid 
powers  of  memorization  of  so  much  elaborate 
music — and  developed  them,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  place.  Quite  recently  Mr. 
Wolstenholme  has  accepted  the  organistship 
of  All  Saints',  St.  John's  Wood,  whose  Pre- 
centor is  so  well  known  to  church  organists — 
the  Rev.  Noel  Bonavia  Hunt,  a  recognised 
authority  on  organ  construction  and  author  of 
several  excellent  treatises  on  various  musical 
subjects.  That  these  two  musicians  should  be 
most  devoted  to  each  other  is  but  natural,  and 
the  collaboration  is  a  most  happy  one. 

The  year  1908  brought  Mr.  Wolstenholme 
into  close  touch  with  some  who  have  ever 
since  been  amongst  his  most  ardent  admirers, 
for  it  was  then  that  he  made  a  three  months' 
tour  of  the  United  States,  giving  Organ  Recitals 
at  many  of  the  greater  cities  and  at  a  number  of 
the  Colleges  of  American  Universities.  He 
travelled  incessantly  during  this  strenuous 
period,  giving  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
recitals  in  three  days,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquired  a  complete  grip  of  a  strange  organ 
(organ  consoles  in  America  differ  much  from 
those  designed  in  this  country)  astonished 
many  of  the  leading  organists  of  the  States. 
The  permanent  result  of  the  tour  is  that 
Wolstenholme's  organ  compositions  have  ever 
since  figured  prominently  on  American  recital 
programmes.  The  writer  was  recently  exami- 
ning a  long  list  of  organ  recitals  given  at 
churches  and  concert  halls  all  over  the  American 
continent,  and  the  name  of  Wolstenholme 
seemed  to  appear  incessantly,  proving  the 
esteem  in  which  his  works  are  held  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  art  of  extemporization,  too,  finds  in 
Wolstenholme   one   of  its   most   brilliant  ex- 


ponents, a  fact  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Quite  recently  he  was  engaged  to 
give  one  of  the  Recitals  upon  the  magnificent 
new  Willis  instrument  in  Westminster  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  and  on  that  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  audience  amongst  which 
were  hundreds  of  distinguished  organists  and 
musical  critics,  he  improvized  a  complete 
Sonata  in  masterly  style.  He  delights  in  com- 
plicated problems,  and  will  often  ask  for  three 
subjects  for  simultaneous  treatment  :  the 
manner  in  which  he  eventually  contrives  to 
combine  all  three  is  a  revelation  of  the  highest 
order  of  musical  skill  and  an  intellectual  ac- 
chievement  which  has  repeatedly  evoked  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  fellow  musicians. 

An  amusing  instance  of  his  quick  and 
retentive  memory  occurred  a  year  or  two  ago 
at  a  recital  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  had 
offered  to  improvise  on  a  subject  to  be  played 
over  to  him.  A  well-known  local  musician 
tripped  gaily  up  to  the  platform  and  before 
Mr.  Wolstenholme  had  had  time  to  reach  the 
organ  he  had  already  played  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate theme  on  the  piano.  Arriving  at  the  con- 
sole, Mr.  Wolstenholme  desired  the  gentleman 
to  repeat  his  theme,  on  attempting  to  do  which 
his  memory  failed  him  midway,  whereupon  Mr. 
Wolstenholme  instantlypicked  up  theremainder 
of  his  theme,  reproducing  it  exactly  as  he  had 
originally  played  it  himself,  this  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  musical  audience  assembled,  who 
were  immensely  tickled  to  see  the  tables  so 
adroitly  turned.  When  the  laughter  had  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Wolstenholme,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  situation,  proceeded  to  develop 
our  friend's  subject  as  a  Fugue  with  such  zest 
and  ingenuity,  such  rollicking  fun  and  abandon, 
that  the  audience,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
musicians,  could  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
their  disconcerted  hero,  in  that  by  forgetting 
the  tail-end  of  his  own  theme,  he  had  opened 
the  floodgates  of  genius  and  thereby  occasioned 
such  a  manifestation  of  consummate  musician- 
ship. 

Mr.  Harvey  Grace,  in  writing  of  Mr. 
Wolstenholme's  organ  works  in  "  Musical 
Opinion"  for  December,  1912,  says: — 
"  Wolstenholme's  muse  is  pre-eminently  a 
cheerful  one.  His  compositions  have  a  healthy 
ring  about  them  and  also  much  of  the  flavour 
of  old  English  songs  and  dances." 

One  would  add  that  a  certain  piquant 
humour  is  often  present  too  ;  indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  his 
music,  and  it  is  a  most  engaging  quality  in 
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both.  But  he  can.  on  occasion,  sound  the 
poignant  note.  Who  can  listen,  for  example, 
to  his  most  moving  setting  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  "Echo"  ("Come  to  me  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  ")  with  dry  eyes  ? 

As  a  Recitalist,  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  reper- 
toire of  organ  and  pianoforte  music  is  extra- 
ordinary in  its  range  and  includes  an  enormous 
number  of  standard  works.  A  composition 
once  registered  in  his  brain  is  there,  apparently, 
once  and  for  ever. 

He  is  one  of  the  joint  editors  of  the  "  Braille 
Musical  Magazine,"  the  official  musical  journal 
of  the  National  Institute,  and  he  has  contri- 
buted five  fine  compositions  (one  of  them 
the  Song  "Echo,"  already  referred  to)  to  the 
series  known  as  the  National  Institute  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  British  Blind  Composers. 

He  is  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  his 
contemporaries,  both  sighted  and  blind,  and 
seldom  omits  an  example  of  some  English 
composer  from  his  programmes.  Dr.  Hollins 
and  he  are  close  friends  and  warm  in  their 
esteem  of  each  other's  musicianship. 

A  remarkable  tribute  was  paid  to  English 
organ  playing  when  the  famous  Freiburg  firm 
invited  Mr.  Wolstenholme  to  make  no  less 
than  fifty  of  their  Welte-Mignon  records. 
This  was  before  the  war. 

A  Glasgow  critic  has  summed  up  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  Wolstenholme's  style  so 
well  that  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it : — 

"Mr.  Wolstenholme,"  he  says,  "is  one  of 
those  happy  and  fortunate  mortals  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  saying  interesting  musical  things 
in  an  interesting  manner ;  and  when  the  things 
intrinsically  are  not  of  high  importance,  the 
style  in  which  they  are  uttered  almost  invariably 
imparts  to  them  real  fascination.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  lively  imagination  held  back 
from  excesses  by  a  refined  sense  of  beauty, 
informed  by  an  innate  love  of  form  and  inten- 
tion not  to  be  beguiled  from  clarity  and  ex- 
plicitness.  It  is  not  a  rampant  robustness  of 
fierce  joy  in  the  wielding  of  potentialities  of 
organ  tones  and  a  revelling  in  the  complexities 
of  the  texture  that  we  find  in  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme's compositions,  but  rather  delicate 
poetic  fancies,  clothed  in  colours  that  are 
bright  and  varied  certainly,  but  harmoniously 
modulated  and  expressed  in  terms  that  are 
never  involved  or  obscure." 

We  should  not  be  just  to  our  composer  did 
we  not  draw  attention  to  the  versatility  of  his 


output.  A  list  of  his  published  compositions 
(to  say  nothing  of  those  which  are  not  yet  in 
print)  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  of  the  British 
Music  Society's  Catalogues  of  Members' 
Works,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  : — 
Chamber  music,  anthems,  organ  and  piano- 
forte works,  songs,  part  songs,  a  Phantasy 
for  full  orchestra,  and  an  Overture  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  give  some  idea  of  the  range 
of  his  work. 

It  is  surely  fitting  that  this  brief  record 
should  be  concluded  by  a  tribute  to  his  devoted 
sister,  Mrs.  Furrell,  who  for  many  years  has 
rendered  such  unremitting  and  faithful  service 
to  her  brother,  by  acting  as  his  amanuensis ; 
making  ink-print  transcripts  of  his  works 
from  dictation  or  from  Braille ;  correcting 
proofs  and  attending  to  the  business  details 
of  his  innumerable  concert  engagements,  etc. ; 
all  of  which  has  served  to  demonstrate  her 
remarkable  ability  as  well  as  her  unfailing 
and  most  touching  loyalty.  She  has  her 
reward  in  the  recognition  of  her  brother's 
genius,  a  recognition  which  could  not  have 
been  anything  like  so  universal  but  for  her 
incessant  labours. 

May  William  Wolstenholme  long  be  spared 

to  those  who  have  learned  to  admire  his  genius 

as  a  musician  and  to  love  him  dearly  as  a  man. 

Edward  Watson. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CERTIFICATED 
BLIND   MASSEURS 

IN  issuing  its  Fifth  Annual  Report  this 
Association  states  that  it  now  numbers 
173  members,  of  whom  92  are  blinded  soldier 
masseurs,  38  civilian  masseurs,  and  43  mas- 
seuses. Every  available  opportunity  has  been 
seized  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  doctors  and 
the  general  public  the  curative  value  of  massage 
and  the  fact  that  members  of  this  Association 
are  qualified  and  able  to  administer  treatment. 
Regular  advertisements  have  appeared  in 
various  medical  and  other  periodicals.  The 
report  contains  a  list  of  London  districts,  of 
provincial  towns  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  of  towns  and  districts  in  the 
Colonies  and  abroad,  where  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  are  practising.  Their  names  and 
addresses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
(Telephone  :    Museum  9703.) 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF    THE  HOME    TEACHING   SOCIETY 


DURING  the  year  the  work  of  this  society 
in  London  and  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  Herts.,  Berks.,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex  and  Hants,  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained. Thirty-two  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed, one  of  whom  is  sighted,  one  partially 
sighted  and  the  remainder  blind.  During  the 
period  under  review  61,005  visits  were  paid 
to  4,400  blind  persons.  Books,  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  the  Braille  and  Moon  types 
to  the  number  of  42,297  have  been  circulated 
among  the  blind.  The  principal  subjects 
taught  during  the  year  and  the  numbers 
benefited  are  as  follows  : — 
Pupils  taught  to  read  Braille  .  .      162 

to  read  Moon  .  .      136 

to  make  string  bags .  .        90 

cane  seating     .  .  -63 

to  make  baskets        .  .        34 

to  make  wool  rugs  .  .        30 

straw  bag  making     .  .    -    24 


Pupils  taught  rush  seating 
to  knit    . 
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the  deaf-blind 

arithmetic 

Braille  music 

raffia  work 

to  net 

spelling  . 

typewriting 

to  repair  boots 
The  progress  of  the  National  Institute's 
Home  Industries  Department  has  resulted  in 
the  finding  of  profitable  home  employment  for 
many  of  the  blind  men  and  women  visited  by 
the  home  teachers. 

It  being  the  opinion  of  the  society  that  home 
teaching  can  be  more  efficiently  and  economic- 
ally carried  on  if  treated  as  a  local  rather  than 
a  national  work,  teachers  have,  wherever 
possible,  been  transferred  to  approved  local 
societies  for  the  blind. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

THE  provision  of  literature  through  the 
Moon  Society  has  always  been  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  National  Institute's 
work,  and  the  annual  report  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  production  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  in  this  type.  The  output  for  the 
period  under  review  was  as  follows  : — 

Plate  production  .  .  3,535 

Book  production — 

Volumes        .  .  .  4,701 

Pamphlets      .  .  .  1,349 

Magazines      .  .  .  2,048 

Newspapers  .  .  .  5,859 
Alphabets,  reading  cards, 

etc.              .  .  .  22,313 

Miscellaneous  .  .  9,398 

A  great  many  Moon  volumes  are  given  away 
free,  and  included  amongst  these  are  gifts 
to  free  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind, 
amounting  in  number  to  1,198,  and  in  value 
to  £867  16s.,  during  the  period  under  review. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  its  foundation 
in  1847  to  the  present  time  167,834  book  plates 
and  507,120  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  Moon 
type  have  been  produced  by  the  Moon  Society. 
The  "  Moon  Magazine  "  continues  to  be 
widely  read  by  elderly  blind  folk,  and  the  new 
weekly  Moon  newspaper  has  been  received 
with  considerable  appreciation. 


BASKET-MAKING   EXAMINATION 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Basket-makers,  a  Basket- 
making  Examination  will  be  held  at  the 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  November  1 8th.  Certificates 
of  merit,  to  be  competed  for  by  journeymen 
basket-makers,  blind  basket-makers,  or  ap- 
prentices, are  offered  for  the  best  specimens  of 
the  following : — ■ 

Class   1 — Cane   and   wicker   furniture. 
,,       2 — General  basket-work  (square). 
,,       3 — General  basket-work  (round  or  oval). 
,,       4 — Fancy   basket-work    (square,    round 
or  oval). 

The  examination  is  confined  to  the  trade  and 
will  be  in  three  sections,  viz. :  (a)  journeymen 
basket-makers,  sighted;  (b)  blind  basket- 
makers  ;  (c)  apprentices. 

Money  prizes  will  be  given  by  the  Westbury 
and  Young  Trust  to  successful  candidates. 

The  competitors'  work  will  be  on  view  at 
the  Clothworkers'  Hall,  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  from  10  to  4. 

Applications  for  further  particulars,  con- 
ditions, entry  forms  and  admission  tickets 
should  be  made  to  the  Clerk,  the  Basket- 
makers'  Company,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  last  date  for  receiving  entries  is  14th 
November,  1924. 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    WEMBLEY 

The  following  "  Impressions  of  Wembley,"  written  by  three  blind  girls,  are  the  outcome  of  a  visit  paid  to  the 
Exhibition  on  September  z<)th  by  a  party  of  blind  employees  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  together 
with  sighted  guides.  In  reading  portions  of  these  essays  we  thin\  that  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  realise  that 
they  are  the  work,  of  people  who  are  unable  to  see. 


SEQUEL  to  the  untiring  and  en- 
terprising efforts  of  Captain  E.  B.  B. 
Towse,  V.C.,  to  afford  pleasure  to 
the  blind  was  enacted  at  Wembley 
on  the  29th  September,  when  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the 
reception  at  the  Exhibition  of  200 
non-sighted  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Institute,  together 
with  their  guides.  Facilities  were 
afforded  whereby  the  blind  were 
enabled  to  approach  and  handle  many  of  the 
exhibits  which  are  otherwise  denied  to  the 
public  for  close  scrutiny.  It  was  due  entirely  to 
the  combined  efforts  of  Captain  Towse  and  his 
able  helpers,  and  the  kind  co-operation  and 
sympathetic  attention  of  the  Wembley  officials, 
that  each  blind  member  of  the  party  was  able 
to  leave  the  Exhibition  in  the  evening  with  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  British  Empire  in  miniature 
stamped  upon  his  memory  equal  in  every 
respect  to  that  in  the  mind  of  the  sighted  escort. 

Assembling  at  10.30  a.m.,  batches  of  twenty 
were  despatched,  each  with  a  guide,  for  their 
day's  tour  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition. 
The  descriptive  powers  of  all  in  attendance 
were  thoroughly  tried,  but  in  no  case  was  an 
official  found  wanting. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  in  detail  with 
each  Temple,  Pavilion  or  Compound  as 
visited,  but  the  whole  leaves  an  imprint  upon 
the  memory,  ineffaceable — India,  with  its  lure 
and  fascination  of  the  East,  with  its  white 
buildings  and  stately  domes,  its  courtyard  with 
its  lakes  and  fountains  portraying  the  azure  of 
an  oriental  sky  :  the  interior,  with  its  display 
of  multi-coloured  embroideries,  its  perfumes, 
its  wondrous  statuary  at  once  magnificent  and 
grotesque.  Back  over  Old  London  Bridge  to 
the  grey  sombre  pile  of  the  Government  Buil- 
ding, surmounted  by  the  king  of  beasts,  em- 
blematic of  the  invincibility,  solidarity  and 
strength  of  the  British  nation.  And  yet  again 
back  to  Canada  and  Australia,  weirdly  sugges- 
tive of  their  wide  spaces  and  vastness,  depicting 
in  wondrous  realism  the  horses  with  their 
ploughs,  tossing  their  heads  as  it  were  in  their 
eagerness  and  enjoyment  of  the  free  air  ;  then 
the  carting  of  the  hay  with  the  figure  of  the 


harvester  on  the  top  of  the  load  swaying  as  it 
passes  out  of  sight — truly  an  achievement  in 
the  art  of  electricity.  The  train,  also,  which 
moves  slowly  across  country  as  if  under  a 
heavy  load,  with  its  front  and  rear  lights 
glowing,  as  it  slackens  speed  to  discharge  its 
burden  at  a  solitary  station,  holds  one  fascin- 
ated, marvelling.  The  visit  to  Malaya  was  an 
exceedingly  enjoyable  one.  Here  a  most  in- 
teresting lecture  was  delivered  on  the  various 
products  of  the  country,  numerous  samples  of 
which  were  handed  to  the  blind  for  examina- 
tion. A  large  variety  of  the  rubber  goods 
displayed  was  then  inspected,  including  cush- 
ions, mats,  soles,  etc.  Some  of  the  latter, 
methinks,  could  have  been  profitably  purchased 
by  the  members  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  tour. 

A  very  attractive  item  on  the  programme 
was  at  11.45  a-m->  when  the  whole  of  the  party 
were  permitted  to  attend  the  performance  of 
the  Attack  on  Zeebrugge.  This  proved  to  be 
a  most  wonderful  spectacle.  The  action  takes 
place  in  the  well  of  the  theatre.  The  scene 
opens  with  a  sunset  over  Zeebrugge,  which 
scene  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  minutes 
in  order  that  the  audience  may  remark  the  full 
splendour  of  the  picture.  The  lecturer  in  a 
very  able  manner  gives  a  brief  but  graphic 
description  of  the  action.  Meanwhile,  the  sun 
is  sinking  slowly,  the  light  gradually  fading, 
until  the  whole  is  ultimately  in  total  darkness, 
when  the  lecturer  draws  his  summary  to  a 
close  and  the  bombardment  begins  with  the 
hissing  and  bursting  of  shells  from  the  British 
monitors.  Star  shells  are  hurled  into  the  air, 
disclosing  a  scene  weird  and  terrible.  The 
periscopes  of  the  submarines  are  clearly  visible 
on  the  water,  many  of  which  are  hastily  de- 
spatched on  appearance.  Explosion  follows 
explosion,  culminating  in  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  British  ships  into  the  canal. 

Tea  was  provided  for  all  members  of  the 
party  in  the  Stadium  Hall,  during  which 
Captain  Towse  chatted  cheerily  to  everyone. 
After  tea,  and  dusk,  the  party  was  no  longer  a 
party,  and  each  meandered  whither  he  would. 
The  lake  at  Wembley  after  dark  presents  a 
scene  reminiscent  of  an  evening  under  Italian 
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skies,  with  its  countless  fairy-lamps  amongst 
the  trees,  and  with  the  white  domes  of  India 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of  the 
darkest  blue. 

Passing  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
one  turns  for  entertainment  to  the  Amusement 
Park  where  thrills  indescribable  are  experienced 
whilst  being  hurled  headlong  on  the  giant  racer 
into  an  apparently  bottomless  depth,  only  to 
be  whirled  upwards  once  more  to  a  dizzying 
height,  and  landed  panting  and  breathless  on 
to  a  platform  which  seems  to  rock. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  organised  party  has 
ever  left  the  Exhibition  with  a  greater  sense  of 
satisfaction,  and  I  would  convey  to  Captain 
Towse  and  his  co-workers  the  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  blind  for  a  most  en- 
joyable tour.  The  organisers  maybe  assured  that 
their  efforts  resulted  in  an  unqualified  success. 

Weary,  but  with  a  happy  weariness,  I  per- 
sonally wended  my  way  homewards,  confident 
that  had  I  had  a  cyclometer  attached  recording 
mileage,  I  would  in  that  day  have  registered 
the  first  hundred  thousand. 

D.  M.  Weatherly. 
***** 

THROUGH  the  great  kindness  of  Captain 
E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  all  the  blind  members  of  the  staff 
of  this  organisation  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley.  A 
large  number  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  and  each  blind  person  was  accom- 
panied by  a  friend.  September  29th  was 
chosen  as  the  day  for  the  expedition,  which 
was  a  great  success  from  start  to  finish.  We 
were  favoured  with  one  of  the  few  sunny  days 
which  have  been  granted  to  London  this 
summer,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  during  our 
visit  to  the  Exhibition. 

When  trying  to  give  a  few  impressions  of 
Wembley,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Although  time  would  not  permit  of 
our  going  into  all  the  buildings,  we  saw  quite 
enough  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  Exhibition.  Before  going  further,  I 
should  like  to  put  on  record  how  grateful  we 
all  felt  to  Mrs.  Field,  who  guided  the  party 
round  the  various  buildings.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conduct  a  party  round  Wembley,  especially  as 
the  day  advances  and  the  crowds  increase ;  but 
Mrs.  Field  was  untiring  in  her  attention,  and 
acted  as  guide  for  several  hours,  besides  giving 
us  much  useful  information. 


Our  first  visit  was  to  Burma,  where  we 
examined  some  beautiful  carving  done  by  the 
natives.  There  is  a  Buddhist  temple  here,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  tinkling  bell  incessantly 
rings,  calling  the  natives  to  prayer.  This  little 
bell  gives  quite  an  Eastern  atmosphere  to  this 
part  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  did  not  go  into  India,  but  passed  to 
Kenya  Colony,  where  we  were  allowed  to 
handle  a  number  of  exhibits.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  visit  was  that  we  were  able  to  touch 
many  articles  of  interest,  which  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  ordinary  way,  as 
"  Please  do  not  touch  "  was  written  large 
everywhere.  We  saw  so  much  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  in  which  buildings  the 
various  exhibits  were  placed,  but  I  think  it  was 
in  Kenya  Colony  that  we  saw  some  huge 
elephants'  tusks.  I  think  to  some  of  us  who 
have  never  had  sight  this  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  had  of  realising  the  size  of  tusks. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  stuffed  animals 
which  we  examined  at  different  places — tigers, 
lions,  snakes  and  monkeys.  In  most  of  our 
schools  small  models  of  these  animals  exist, 
but  these  convey  no  idea  whatever  of  the  size 
of  the  beasts,  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  as 
I  looked  at  them  that  some  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren from  school  could  go  to  the  Exhibition  in 
the  same  way  as  we  did. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  all  we 
saw,  but  I  am  sure  none  of  us  will  forget  the 
most  interesting  lecture  given  in  the  Govern- 
ment House  by  CaptainWilton  on  theZeebrugge 
Raid.  He  made  it  possible  for  us  to  visualise 
the  whole  scene,  and  when  the  mimic  raid 
followed  his  description,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  felt  that  we  were  missing  much  from  not 
being  able  to  see  what  was  happening.  The 
bangs  and  the  smoke  made  one  feel  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle. 

After  eating  our  lunch  in  the  Court  of  India, 
we  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  Sarawak, 
British  Malaya  and  Australia.  In  each  of  these 
departments  we  were  privileged  to  hear  lec- 
tures by  representatives  from  these  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  When  we  entered 
Sarawak  and  Malaya,  the  public  were  excluded 
while  we  examined  the  exhibits  and  were  given 
explanations  about  them.  Australia  is  too  vast 
a  building  for  the  same  course  to  be  adopted 
there,  but  we  were  conducted  into  a  private 
room,  where  a  number  of  exhibits  were  handed 
round,  among  them  being  a  piece  of  gold  ore 
which  we  were  assured  was  worth  £250.  The 
information  given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  who 
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instructed  us  about  the  Malay  States  must  have 
taken  him  a  long  time  to  prepare,  and  we  are 
extremely  grateful  to  him  and  to  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  our  visit  so  enjoyable. 

We  had  tea  in  the  Stadium  Hall,  where 
Captain  Towse  joined  us.  There  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  somebody  should  rise  and 
give  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  but  as  we  were  not 
the  only  party  in  the  hall,  it  did  not  seem  quite 
practicable,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  giving  him  a  good  clap. 

After  tea  the  party  broke  up,  some  going 
straight  home  and  some  drifting  to  the  Amuse- 
ment Park. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  day  was  a  great 
success,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  thank  Colonel 
Bartlett  for  his  share  in  the  work.  He  was 
dodging  about  amongst  us  all  day,  and  I  am 
sure  must  have  felt  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon. 

K.   M.  Green. 


I  VISITED  Wembley  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember as  one  of  a  party  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  We  assembled  at  10.30 
inside  the  Exhibition  grounds,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  parties  were  formed,  started  on  our  tour  of 
inspection.  I  may  state  in  passing  that  the 
weather  was  ideal,  the  sun  shining  gloriously 
throughout  the  day. 

The  official  guide  first  conducted  us  to  the 
East  African  House,  giving  us  a  glimpse  of 
Burma  on  the  way.  In  East  Africa  we  ex- 
amined the  exhibits  of  Uganda  and  Kenya, 
including  elephants'  tusks,  models  of  native 
houses,  and  specimens  of  native  workmanship, 
consisting  of  bowls  fashioned  in  clay,  and 
feeding  bowls,  and  mats  made  of  beautifully 
woven  grass.  An  elephant's  foot,  a  giraffe 
and  a  lion  were  also  inspected  with  much  in- 
terest. A  delicious  odour  of  Kenya  coffee 
pervaded  the  house,  samples  of  which  were 
distributed  to  members  of  the  party. 

On  leaving  East  Africa  we  were  taken  to 
the  theatre  in  the  Government  Building  to 
witness  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge.  An  interesting 
lecture  delivered  by  Captain  Wilton  preceded 
the  attack.  His  clear  explanations  made  what 
followed  very  realistic,  aided,  of  course,  by  the 
noise  of  guns  and  the  blowing  up  of  Submarine 
C3. 

From  here  we  were  taken  to  the  Mint  to 
hear  a  short  lecture  on  the  making  of  coins. 
After  this  the  party  made  its  way  to  the  Court 


of  India,  by  way  of  old  London  Bridge,  where 
lunch  was  eaten  in  the  open  air. 

The  afternoon's  programme  included  visits 
to  Sarawak,  Malaya,  and  Australia,  where  the 
commissioner  in  each  case  had  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  country  he  represented. 
After  the  short  address  in  Sarawak  we  inspected 
the  exhibits  with  great  interest.  Those  which 
commanded  much  admiration  were  the  beauti- 
fully embossed  bronze  gongs  and  kettles,  in 
varied  shapes  and  all  of  native  workmanship. 
The  models  of  native  houses  and  bungalows, 
built  on  piles,  were  also  of  interest,  together 
with  native  fish  traps  and  many  other  objects 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

From  Sarawak  the  party  was  taken  to 
Malaya,  where  the  commissioner  gave  a  short 
lecture  on  the  country  and  its  development. 
The  specimens  examined  here  included  gutta- 
percha bricks,  rubber  mats  in  varied  colours, 
tin  and  resin. 

We  next  visited  Australia,  where  samples  of 
gold  ore,  wool  and  fruit  were  shown  to  us. 
The  commissioner  then  conducted  the  party 
through  the  building,  describing  the  exhibits  of 
pearls,  wood  and  dairy  produce,  etc. 

This  concluded  the  day's  programme  and 
all  parties  assembled  in  the  Stadium  Hall  for 
tea,  which  was  more  than  acceptable.  Though 
tired,  everyone  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  most 
delightful  outing,  and  expressed  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  promoters  of  the  day's  enter- 
tainment. 

E.  A.  Johns. 

THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reports 
that  during  September  69  new  cases  (42  men 
and  27  women)  came  under  their  care.  Gifts 
to  the  number  of  36  were  provided  at  a  cost 
of  £65  1 8s.  9d.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £38  12s.  od. ;  in  relief, 
£243  12s.  jd.;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches,  £103    5s.   8d. 

•^       <=§~ 

THERE  will  be  a  recital  by  a  blind  organist 
at  the  National  Institute  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month.  On  Wednesday, 
November  5th,  the  recitalist  will  be  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  organist  and  Director  of 
Music,  N.I.B.  The  recital  will  commence  at 
3  o'clock.  On  December  3rd,  the  organist 
will  be  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Baa,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. 
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THE    OLDEST    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    BLIND 

This  very  interesting  account  of  the  home  for  the  blind  in  Paris  known  as  the  Ouin^e  Vingts  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  "  Times." 


HERE  is  little  to  draw  a  stranger  in 
Paris  to  the' Rue  de  Charenton,  that 
long,  mean  street  that  straggles  out 
from  the  Place  Bastille  towards  Vin- 
cennes.  But  among  its  poky  shops 
and  tumbledown  ateliers  is  a  sombre, 
grey-faced  building  standing  a  little 
back.  Through  its  arched  gateway 
there  is  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
bright  with  flowers  and  summer 
verdure.  It  is  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze  Vingts,  the  oldest  home  for  the  blind 
in  existence.  Its  constitution,  history  and 
traditions  are  unique. 


Legend  ascribes  its  institution  to  the  care  of 
Louis  IX,  the  Saint,  in  providing  for  the  300 
of  his  knights — "  Quinze  Vingts  "  is  old 
French  for  Trois  Cents — who  were  blinded 
by  the  Saracens  during  his  first  crusade,  under- 
taken in  1248.  The  legend  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  a  fine  fresco  in  the  Pantheon,  but  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Louis,  distressed  at 
the  frequency  with  which  his  blind  pensioners 
were  robbed  or  ill-treated  by  the  hooligans  of 
Paris,  separated  them  from  the  other  objects 
of  his  charity  and  settled  them,  in  the  year 
1260,  on  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  present 
Palais  Royal,  between  the  Rue  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  On  condition  that 
they  refrained  from  robbery,  he  allowed  them 
to  wear  the  Royal  badge  of  the  fleur  de  lys  on 
their  coats,  and  gave  them  a  special  and  exclu- 
sive licence  to  beg  at  church  doors. 

In  emulation  of  their  sovereign  the  courtiers 
vied  with  one  another  in  building  a  hospital 
and  in  providing  endowments  for  the  300. 
Every  King  of  France  since  Louis  IX  and 
almost  every  courtier  of  note  can  be  found 
among  the  list  of  benefactors,  and  the  foun- 
dation flourished  peacefully  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Then,  in  1682,  its  tranquillity  was 
disturbed  by  the  speculative  ambitions  of  the 
Grand  Almoner  of  France,  at  that  time  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen,  in  whose  hands  lay  the 
control  and  destinies  of  the  Quinze  Vingts. 
To  recoup  a  ruined  fortune,  he  sold  the  old 
hospital,  which  had  become  a  profitable  buil- 
ding site,  and  transferred  the  pensioners  to  the 
Caserne  des  Mousquetaires  Noirs,  built  by 
Louis  XIII,  and  famous  as  the  home  of 
D'Artagnan  and  his  confreres. 


The  unscrupulous  ejection  brought  the 
Cardinal  a  new  fortune  of  a  million  and  a  half 
francs,  but  it  brought  also  the  Royal  wrath 
upon  his  head.  The  ejected  pensioners  com- 
plained to  the  King,  who  took  speedy  count 
of  the  Cardinal's  abuse  of  his  position.  Since 
he  could  not  restore  the  old  site  Louis  recom- 
pensed the  pensioners  with  a  grant  of  rents  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  These  rents  appre- 
ciated enormously  in  value  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Paris,  and  before  the  last  war  brought 
to  the  pensioners  an  annual  revenue  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  francs,  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  which  was  the  rent  for 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  music-hall  known 
as  the  Folies  Bergeres. 

On  the  new  site  Louis  commissioned  Man- 
sart,  the  Court  architect,  to  design  their  new 
quadrangle,  and  Le  Notre,  the  celebrated 
landscape-gardener  of  Versailles,  to  lay  out 
the  gardens. 

Though  close  to  the  Bastille,  the  Hospice 
remained  untouched  by  governments  during 
and  after  the  Revolution  and  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation as  an  asylum  and  sanctuary.  Now  that 
the  hospital  has  become  a  State  institution  and 
bears  lettered  above  the  gateway  the  ubiquitous 
"  Liberte,  Fraternite,  Egalite,"  the  same 
tradition  of  considerate  treatment  persists. 
Until  quite  recently  a  military  band  was  fre- 
quently detailed  to  play  in  the  gardens.  This 
kindly  practice  has  had  to  be  discontinued  in 
the  face  of  a  necessity  for  stern  economy  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  prove  but  temporary. 

A  part  of  the  Court  is  given  over  to  the 
pensioners,  who  live  with  their  families  in  their 
own  private  apartments .  For  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  Quinze  Vingts  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  anyone  of  French  or 
French  Colonial  birth,  and  those  lucky  enough 
to  be  selected  from  the  long  waiting-list  are 
lodged  with  their  families,  allowed  to  retain 
complete  liberty,  and  receive  a  small  allowance 
for  themselves  and  for  each  of  their  dependents. 

In  this  oasis  of  shady  trees  and  flaming 
geraniums,  the  present  inheritors  of  St.  Louis' 
munificence  live  out  a  peaceful  if  saddened 
life.  There  is  little  in  their  existence,  except 
tradition,  to  connect  them  with  the  stirring 
adventures  of  the  Three  Musketeers,  or  iden- 
tify them  as  the  landlords  of  the  Folies  Ber- 
geres, whose  spectacles  they  can  never  see. 
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WELFARE    OF   THE    BLIND 


SECTION  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
recently  issued,  is  devoted  to  the 
"  Welfare  of  the  Blind,"  and  the 
following  interesting  statistics  are 
given  : — 

On  the  31st  March,  1924,  10,625 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  were 
in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  as 
provided  for  by  Section  1  of  the 
Act,  as  compared  with  9,921  on  the  same  date 
last  year.  From  the  date  of  operation  of  the 
Act  to  the  31st  March,  1924,  5,201  appeals 
relating  to  claims  made  under  the  Act  were 
received.  Of  these  2,242  were  referred  to  the 
Regional  Medical  Staff  and  90  to  ophthalmic 
specialists  on  the  question  of  the  degree  of 
blindness. 

The  following  statement  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  or  estimated  to  be  incurred  by  Local 
•Authorities,  otherwise  than  as  Local  Education 
Authorities,  in  administering  their  schemes  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  under 
Section  2  of  the  Act,  indicates  the  growth  of 
their  contribution  towards  provision  for  the 
blind  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  : — 

1921-2  1922-3  1923-4  1924-5 

£14,671  £47,106  £75,273  £90,452 
During  the  year  a  sum  of  £83,470  has  been 
distributed  among  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  the  grant-earning 
services  for  the  blind  performed  by  them.  The 
following  statement  shows  how  this  amount 
has  been  allocated  between  the  various  services 
and  how  the  figures  compare  with  those  for  the 
last  two  years  : — 


1921-2 

1922-3 

1923-4 

£ 

I 

I 

Counties  Association 

6,844 

7,002 

7,169 

Workshops 

31,476 

33,356 

35,809 

Home  Workers    . 

6,117 

9,212 

10,838 

Homes 

6,673 

6,705 

7,409 

Hostels 

739 

786 

842 

Home  Teaching  . 

12,978 

14,753 

16,667 

Tools  and  Equipment 

147 

187 

213 

Book  Production 

4,912 

3,414 

4,440 

Capital  Expenditure 

— 

3° 

63 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

20 

£69,886 

75,445 

83,470 

and  as  the  grants  for  most  services  are  calcu- 
lated on  a  capitation  basis,  this  increase  repre- 
sents a  substantial  number  of  additional  blind 
persons  brought  within  the  scope  of  recognised 
services. 

The  services  of  home-teaching  and  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  home-workers  continue 
to  expand  rapidly  ;  45  new  home-teachers  were 
approved  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
number  now  employed  up  to  270. 

During  the  year  the  Local  Authorities  were 
required  to  submit  detailed  particulars  of  the 
number  and  classification  of  the  blind  in  their 
areas,  and  from  the  returns  received  it  appears 
that  on  the  30th  June,  1923,  there  were  36,518 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales.  This 
gives  1,624  more  blind  persons  in  the  country 
than  on  the  1st  April,  1921,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  apparent  increase  is  due  to 
better  ascertainment  and  not  to  increased  in- 
cidence of  blindness.  The  36,5 18  blind  persons 
fall  within  the  following  age  groups  : — 
0-5         5-16        16-21       21-30      30-40       40-50 

231       2723         1,567       2,896       3,720       4,339 
50-60       60-70       Over  70       Unknown 


5,592        6,805        8,026  619 

There  are  33,564  blind  persons  over  school 
age  (16  years)  and  they  are  classified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employment  as  follows  : — 

Employed  Trained  but  unemployed  Under  Training 

8,235  880  1,246 

No  training  but  trainable  Unemployable  Unclassified 


All  the  grant-earning  services  show  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  the  previous   year, 


889  20,759  1,555 

4,883  blind  persons  are  also  physically  or  men- 
tally defective. 

SCOTTISH 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

THE  second  report  of  the  Scottish  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  been  issued.  The  report,  which 
covers  the  period  1921-24,  is  signed  by  Sir 
David  Paulin  (Chairman)  and  Sir  William 
Reid  (Vice-Chairman)  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  includes  representatives  of 
public  authorities,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
blind  workers.  The  medical  profession  is 
represented  by  Dr.  George  Mackay,  consulting 
ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
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Infirmary.  This  committee  was  set  up  shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  to  advise  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health 
on  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind  in 
Scotland.  As  practically  every  question  of  im- 
portance affecting  the  interests  of  blind  persons 
has  been  before  the  committee,  the  report  is  in 
effect  a  review  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of 
the  blind  in  Scotland  and  an  account  of  what 
is  already  being  done.  There  are,  the  report 
states,  6,054  blind  persons  in  Scotland  on  the 
Central  Register,  kept  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
persons  registered  is  attributed  to  the  greater 
interest  in  the  blind  since  Government  grants 
were  provided  for  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  was 
placed  on  Local  Authorities.  Of  the  total 
number  of  registered  blind,  399  are  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  3,627  are  over  50  ;  3,650 
blind  persons  are  unemployable.  The  com- 
mittee records  with  pleasure  the  striking  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  blind  children  under 
five  years  of  age — from  48  in  1920  to  15  on 
April  1st,   1924. 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  to  some  ex- 
tent due  to  the  energetic  measures  that  are 
being  taken  generally  by  public  health  local 
authorities  to  secure  the  prompt  notification 
and  treatment  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, and  also  for  the  systematic  and  effective 
treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases." 

The  report  discusses  and  makes  recommen- 
dations on  the  education  and  technical  training 
of  the  blind,  the  wages  of  blind  workers,  muni- 
cipalisation  of  workshops,  the  disposal  of 
goods  made  by  the  blind,  home  work,  home 
teachers  (their  training  and  qualifications), 
residential  homes,  the  medical  certification  of 
blind  persons,  and  methods  of  dealing  with 
those  who  are  incapable  of  working  or  being 
trained.  Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  are  now  the  accepted  policy  in 
Scotland.  The  committee,  by  a  majority, 
agreed  to  recommend  that  as  a  general  principle 
the  municipalisation  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  is  not  at  present  desirable.  The  committee 
disapproves  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920) 
Amendment  Bill,  as  drafted,  which  is  at  present 
before  Parliament,  and  an  alternative  scheme 
of  amended  legislation  is  substituted  as  a  "  sub- 
stantial solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
blind."  In  the  committee's  opinion  blind 
workers  in  institutions  are  already  substantially 


provided  for,  and  new  legislation  must  deal 
principally  with  the  problem  of  the  unemploy- 
able and  necessitous  blind.  It  recommends 
that  a  graduated  compensation  allowance  of 
not  less  than  £1  a  week  should  be  granted  to 
blind  persons  within  the  prescribed  means 
limit,  and  that  this  should  be  paid  to  the 
capable  and  incapable  blind  alike,  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  compensation  allowance 
being  met  by  the  State  and  one-third  by  the 
local  authorities.  It  recommends  also  that 
power  should  be  taken  to  provide  that  the 
standard  minimum  wage  to  blind  workshop 
employees  should  be  not  less  than  that  paid 
to  unskilled  municipal  workers  in  the  district, 
on  condition  that  the  recipients  should  be 
qualified  workshop  employees  who  have 
undergone  a  course  of  technical  training 
and  are  capable  of  earning  a  reasonable  wage. 
The  other  recommendations  deal  with  the 
granting  of  powers  to  local  authorities  in 
Scotland  to  promote  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  necessity  for 
the  approval  of  the  Scottish  Board  of 
Health  to  the  registration  of  charities  for 
the  blind,  and  the  empowering  of  the  Board 
to  compel  local  authorities  to  combine  where 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  also 
to  compel  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

The  report  is  placed  on  sale  by  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  120  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh (price  1/-). 


MAGAZINES    FOR   THE 
BLIND— VIII 

FOR  upwards  of  thirty  years  "  Channels  of 
Blessing  "  has  proved  a  source  of  con- 
solation and  uplifting  to  many  blind  people. 
This  magazine,  which  is  published  bi-monthly, 
is  in  Braille  type,  and  deals  entirely  with  reli- 
gious subjects.  It  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
1893,  when  it  was  sent  to  every  blind  person 
who  wished  to  read  it.  To-day  the  periodical 
is  still  sent  free  of  charge  to  some  blind  folk 
who  cannot  afford  the  subscription.  As  a  rule, 
however,  either  its  readers  or  their  friends 
subscribe  for  the  magazine. 

The  following  are  some  items  contained  in 
recent  issues  :  A  Sermon  ;  Explanations  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  ;  Notes  and  Medita- 
tions on  Church  History  (in  continuation)  ; 
Periodical  Letters  from  a  Missionary  in  India  ; 
Short  Poems  ;  Gleanings,  and  "  With  Christ 
in  the  School  of  Prayer." 
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GREATER    LONDON    FUND 


THE    month    of   September    witnessed   a 
number      of     profitable      after-holiday 
events  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 

On  the  20th  there  was  an  enjoyable  carnival 
ball  at  the  Clapton  Palais  de  Dance,  which 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  dancers. 
The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Hackney  presented 
the  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  fancy  dress 
and  dancing  competitions.  The  judges  of  the 
former  were  Sir  Daniel  and  Lady  Keymer  and 
Sir  Herbert  Otmond  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Bloodworth 
very  kindly  gave  his  services  in  the  difficult 
task  of  selecting  the  winning  dancing  couple. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some  of  the 
patrons  and  the 
local  trades- 
men, there 
were  sufficient 
prizes  for  a 
lucky  draw. 

The  weather 
'was  respon- 
sible for 
driving  the 
organisers  of 
the  Helpers  of 
the  Blind  meet- 
ing and  enter- 
tainment at 
Chertsey  into 
the  Constitu- 
tional Hall  on 
the  24th.  A 
very  charming 
e  n  tertainment 
had  been 
arranged  to 
take  place  in 
the  grounds  of 
Abbey  Lodge, 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  L.  Merrett, 
and  all  concerned  carried  out  the  programme 
admirably  under  the  altered  conditions. 
Students  of  the  Florence  Etlinger  Theatre 
School  repeated  the  play  which  they  contri- 
buted to  the  Dramatic  Schools'  Matinee  during 
the  summer — "Pan  in  Pimlico."  The  same 
artistes  gave  a  clever  display  of  Greek  dancing. 
The  local  choir  contributed  several  items,  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  Logan  received  great  applause  for 
his  charmingly  selected  folk  songs.  The 
meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Chertsey 
Circle  of  Helpers  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Mrs. 
Merrett  was  elected  chairman  and  Miss  Vincent 


Lady  Terrington  and  Peter  Dear  at  the  "  Helpers  of  the  Bund  "  At  Home 


secretary.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  artistes  was  pro- 
posed by  General  Vincent. 

Captain  Towse,  V.C.,  presided  on  the  26th 
at  the  "  At  Home  "  to  Helpers  of  the  Blind  in 
the  Armitage  Hall.  He  introduced  briefly 
Lady  Terrington — then  M.P.  for  the  Wycombe 
Division  of  Buckinghamshire — who  made  an 
admirable  appeal  to  all  those  present  to  support 
the  fund  in  every  possible  way  :  by  local  whist 
drives  and  dances,  by  buying  tickets  for  the 
annual  ball  at  Hammersmith  which  was  to 
take  place  this  year  on  October  31st,  and  above 
all  by  loyal  co-operation  on  Geranium  Day. 
Major  Atthill 
put  to  the  meet- 
ing several 
points  which 
had  been 
brought  to  his 
attentionabout 
this  great  an- 
nual collection 
for  the  Fund; 
and  the  feeling 
of  the  meeting 
was  that  the 
date  should  be 
changed  to  a 
date  in  May  in- 
stead of  April. 
Lady  Terring- 
ton's  appeal 
was  supported 
by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Preece,  who 
also  proposed 
avoteofthanks 
to  her  ladyship, 
as  the  ener- 
chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Social  Com- 
.     Music  was  provided  by  Mr.   H.   C. 


getic 
mittee 

Warrilow,  Miss  Bella  Modiano,  Mr.  Wilden 
Knight  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan.  Tea  was  a 
jolly  affair,  despite  the  heavy  rain,  which  in- 
cidentally was  responsible  for  many  absentees. 
A  petted  guest  was  Peter  Dear,  the  child  film 
star,  who  is  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Ball  on 
October  31st. 

In  addition  to  the  help  which  the  blind 
artistes  have  given  at  these  various  functions,  a 
most  successful  concert  was  held  at  the  Postal 
Workers'  Flower  Show  in  the  South  Eastern 
Parcels  Office,  Borough. 
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VALENTIN   HAUY    ASSOCIATION 

BELOW  are  given  some  interesting  facts 
and  figures,  extracted  from  the  yearly 
report  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  as 
presented  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  Lieut.  Renaux.  They  cover 
in  brief  outline  the  principal  activities  of  the 
organisation  during  1923  and  appeared  in  the 
"  Revue  Braille  "  and  in  "  The  Tribune." 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association  has  inscribed  504  fresh 
cases,  which  brings  up  to  nearly  15,000  the 
number  of  names  upon  its  register.  The  number 
of  children  cared  for  was  149,  3  2  being  placed  in 
schools  ;  vocational  re-education  was  pro- 
vided, wholly  or  in  part,  for  about  100  blind 
adults,  while  outfits  of  tools  were  supplied  to 
numbers  of  brush-makers,  chair-caners  and 
basket-makers.  Diplomas  were  gained  by  five 
massage  students. 

The  Employment  Department  was  in 
touch  with  over  1,200  blind  persons  and  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  for  65  musical  appoint- 
ments. Through  its  warehouse  of  raw 
material,  5  5  3  thousand  francs  worth  of  goods 
were  supplied,  while  its  two  shops  for  the  sale 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind  took  sums 
amounting  to  990  thousand  francs.  The  large 
orders  placed  with  the  Department  (notably 
by  the  military  authorities)  kept  some  20  of 
the  employees  busy  in  its  workshops  ;  while 
occupation  was  also  found  for  about  60 
copyists,  a  number  of  knitters,  and  a  few 
paper-bag  makers. 

Railway  permits,  4,205  in  number,  were  ob- 
tained, and  musical  instruments  continued  to 
be  loaned  out.  39  blind  residents  in  liberated 
regions  were  assisted  in  different  ways.  Gifts 
of  clothing  and  furniture  were  numerous  and 
special  relief  was  granted  to  89  deaf-blind 
persons. 

The  visitors  attached  to  the  Department 
both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  visited  either 
in  their  homes  or  in  different  hospitals  and 
similar  institutions,  2,250  sick  or  aged  persons 
whose  lot  they  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
brighten. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
these  varied  activities  exceeded  316,000  francs. 

The  branch  of  the  Association  known  as 
the  "  Centre  d'Approvisionnement  Intellec- 
tuel "  has  also  been  very  active.  The  Biblio- 
theque  Braille,  with  its  80,000  volumes  and 
2,500  readers,  has  circulated  56,000  volumes  ; 


whilst  the  music  section  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment, comprising  18,000  volumes  or  leaf- 
lets, has  lent  out  16,000  pieces,  some  of  which 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  as  many  as 
30  subscribers.  A  large  body  of  voluntary 
copyists  has  been  tirelessly  at  work,  enriching 
the  library's  collection  ;  whilst,  despite  the 
economic  difficulties  of  the  moment,  steady 
development  has  characterised  the  work  of 
the  printing,  warehouse  and  magazine  depart- 
ments. 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  in 
stock  the  Merrick  small  character  writing- 
frames,  large  and  small  sizes.     Prices  : — 

Large  size  complete  with  guide  and  style, 

7/6  each.    Catalogue  number  9025. 
Small  size  complete  with  guide  and  style, 
6/6  each.     Catalogue  number  9026. 


BRAILLE   WATCHES 

OWING  to  the  fact  that  the  Customs  Duty 
on  watches  imported  into  this  country 
has  been  cancelled,  the  prices  of  the  N.I.B. 
watches  have  been  revised  as  follows  : — 

Gentleman's  nickel  watch,  reduced  from 

£1   17s.  6d.  to  £1   7s.  6d. 
Gentleman's  silver  watch,  reduced  from 

£3  os.  od.  to  £2   5s.  od. 
Lady's   silver  watch  with  leather   strap, 
reduced  from  £z  15s.  od.  to  £z  2s.  6d. 
All  watches  will  be  sold  at  these  prices  in 
future. 


BASKET    TRADE. 

FEMALE  ASSISTANT  required  at  once.  Must  be  capable 
of  instructing  and  supervising  the  work  of  Blind  Girls. 
Apply,  stating  qualifications  together  with  wages  required, 
to  the  Secretary,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Victoria  Road, 
Hanley,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

The  next  examination  for  GARDNER  TRUST  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  the  6th  and  8th  December.  Candidates 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  17th  November,  and  the  Forms,  properly 
filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the  College  before  the 
24th  November,  or  the  candidate's  name  will  not  be  placed 
on  the  list. 


A  MONTHLY   MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
INTERESTS    OF  THE  BLIND 
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FIFTY    YEARS     OF    WORK    AND     WAGES 

XV— VOCATIONAL    TRAINING    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

By   BEN    PURSE 

"  And  remember,  in  the  second  place,  what  would  happen  if  all  the  little  people  in  the  world  held  up  their 
littleness  like  a  shield  before  them,  as  you  hold  up  yours.  Grant  that  you  are  as  small  as  you  thinly  ou  are, 
you  are  the  average  sz\e  of  moral  and  intellectual  humanity.  Let  all  the  Mero^es  in  the  land  be  humble  like 
you,  and  where  shall  be  the  army  ?  Only  ivhen  men  like  you  wake  up  and  shake  the  paralysis  of  their  humility 
away,  shall  we  begin  to  see  the  darvn  of  that  glorious  millennium  for  ivhich  we  sigh,  which  ivill  consist,  not  in 
the  transfortnation  of  men  into  angels,  nor  in  the  coming  forth  of  a  few  colossal  men  to  be  the  patterns  and  the 
champions  of  life,  but  simply  in  each  man,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  world,  doing  his  best.'" — 
Phillips  Brooks. 


nN  this,  the  final  article  of  the  series, 
we  desire  briefly  to  direct  attention 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  associated 
with  vocational  training  and  em- 
ployment. Happily,  we  have 
reached  a  condition  of  things  when 
it  can  be  said  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  whenever  a  case  of 
particular  urgency  arises,  we  can, 
without  very  much  difficulty,  secure 
the  necessary  financial  assistance 
with  which  to  provide  a  liberal  education  for 
young  people  who  would  be  likelv  to  profit  by 
such  a  course  of  training. 

Our  main  trouble,  however,  does  not  arise 
in  this  connection,  for  it  is  now  proved  beyond 
all  dispute  that  most  of  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  accessible  to  blind  students.  The 
greatest  difficulties  we  experience  mav  be  said 
to  be  roughly  classified  as  two  in  number.  The 
one  is  our  failure  to  give  sufficient  guidance 
and  direction  at  the  proper  time  to  the  young 
student  in  the  selection  of  his  calling,  and  the 
other  is  rather  expressed  in  our  failure  to  set  up 
adequate  machinery  for  securing  the  necessary 
opportunities  of  employment  immediately  his 


period  of  training  has  been  completed.     We 
think  it  was  Professor  Jacks  who  said  : — 

"  The  main  field  for  social  service  lies 
inside,  and  not  outside,  our  normal  occu- 
pations. Broadly  speaking,  the  whole 
mass  of  occupations  in  our  highly  special- 
ised society  is  susceptible  of  a  far  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  they  have  yet 
attained,  or  than  anybody  else  has  thought 
of  putting  into  them,  and  would  be  dis- 
covered as  so  susceptible  if  intelligence 
and  morality  were  concentrated  on  the 
problem. 

"  All  the  '  goods  '  which  society  pro- 
duces   might    be    infinitely    better — with 
salutary  reactions — to  correspond  on  the 
minds  and  characters  of  all  who  produce 
them  and  all  who  use  them." 
Notwithstanding  these  primary  weaknesses, 
however,  there  is  a  considerable  element  of 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  every 
year  shows  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
blind  candidates  preparing  for  an  entree  into 
those  vocations  where  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  use  their  mental  powers  rather  than  to  rely 
upon  manual  dexterity. 
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This  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
sooner  or  later  such  a  situation  is  bound  to 
develop  considerable  difficulties,  unless  we  are 
prepared  without  delay  to  equip  one  or  other 
of  the  agencies  with  the  financial  support  to 
enable  it  to  function  wisely  and  speedily  on 
behalf  of  the  large  number  of  students,  most 
of  whom  will  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  unless  we  devise  the  machinery 
necessary  for  their  proper  protection. 

We  have  already  had  deplorable  experiences 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  blind 
persons  for  the  teaching  profession,  where, 
apparently,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
securing  constant  work  for  even  the  most 
modest  number  of  those  who  take  such 
training.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  who  is 
to  blame  for  encouraging  students  to  qualify 
for  this  kind  of  work.  What  we  do  assert, 
however,  is  expressed  in  the  bald  fact  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  such  training 
should  have  at  their  disposal  reasonable  alter- 
native channels  of  education  that  are  likely  to 
meet  with  the  acceptance  of  such  students. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
Worcester  College  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  are  doing  magni- 
ficent work,  but  in  a  large  measure  their  acti- 
vities are  neutralised  because  there  is  no 
well-equipped  organisation  which  in  any  real 
sense  can  be  said  to  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  effective  and  systematic 
after-care  work.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the 
county  associations  do  not  function  for  this 
purpose.  It  involves,  generally  speaking,  acti- 
vities that  are  outside  the  scope  of  such 
agencies,  and  not  even  the  semblance  of  an 
organisation  catering  for  the  special  needs  of 
this  important  section  of  the  blind  community 
exists.  Broadly  speaking,  we  desire  to  see  an 
agency  established  that  will  take  cognisance 
of  the  needs  of  every  young  person  who  is 
being  prepared  for  any  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Such  an  agency  should  be  com- 
petent to  advise  where  such  counsel  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
systematic  efforts  to  place  every  candidate  im- 
mediately his  course  of  training  has  been  satis- 
factorily completed.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  preparation  for  those  professions  where 
experience  has  shown  that  no  likelihood  of 
success  is  possible,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  systematic  development  and  exploration  of 
other  avenues  ought  to  be  sedulously  cultivated. 


It  is  of  practically  no  use  attempting  to 
localise  such  efforts.  The  organisation  of 
which  we  speak  should  be  national  in  its  scope, 
with  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  machinery 
of  every  local  agency  so  far  as  that  machinery 
would  be  capable  of  application.  In  like 
manner,  local  influences  should  be  available  to 
the  national  agency  in  order  that  in  preferring 
claims  of  candidates  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  the  association  for  the  after- 
care of  professional  men  and  women  could 
count  with  certainty  upon  helpful  co-operation 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  to  advocate  the  formation  of  ad- 
ditional agencies  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
associated  with  the  care  of  the  blind.  Already 
there  are  far  too  many  such  agencies,  leading 
as  they  do  to  an  unjustifiable  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative charges,  and  not  always  making 
for  efficiency. 

In  the  particular  instance  under  review, 
however,  there  is  no  national  agency  that  may 
be  said  to  be  really  responsible  for  the  task  we 
have  outlined,  and  the  work,  therefore,  is  only 
being  attempted  in  a  casual  and  perfunctory 
way. 

It  is  of  little  use  complaining  that  this  work 
needs  to  be  done,  and  then  quietly  forgetting 
all  about  the  problem.  We  must,  without 
delay,  do  something  in  the  direction  indicated, 
or  the  next  few  years  will  witness  in  a  more 
intensified  form  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusionment which  has  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  certificated  blind  teacher. 

In  our  judgment  there  is  no  agency  in  the 
country  nearly  so  well  equipped  for  the  task 
as  is  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In 
a  limited  way  this  organisation  has  already 
done  something;  but  if  it  were  given  the 
necessary  confidence  to  assume  the  essential 
degree  of  authority,  a  most  important  and 
unexplored  field  of  possibility  and  achieve- 
ment would  lie  before  us. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  ought  without  delay 
to  welcome  such  a  development  and  give  it 
such  support  as  the  project  would  appear  to 
merit.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of 
Education  would  look  with  approval  on  an 
effort  of  this  description,  designed  essentially 
to  secure  results  of  a  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent character. 

Legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  now 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  carefully  observing  its 
tendencies  that  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
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we  must  ask  ourselves  seriously  how  much 
farther  along  this  road  are  we  prepared  to  go. 
The  danger  now  is,  in  our  judgment,  not  one 
of  securing  too  little  interference  by  statutory 
enactment,  but  rather  is  it  one  of  getting  too 
much  law  and  too  little  freedom. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  our 
little  narrative  is  completed.  All  that  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  is  to  state  in  the  briefest 
possible  way  how  and  why  the  voluntary 
system  of  providing  for  the  blind  has  reached 
its  present  stage  of  development.  We  have 
perhaps  laid  exceptional  stress  upon  the  in- 
dustrial side,  examining  in  some  detail  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem.  This,  in 
our  judgment,  was  essential  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  symptoms  of  an  un- 
desirable character  revealing  themselves,  which 
must,  in  the  best  interests  of  real  progress,  be 
stayed  if  the  best  and  truest  elements  in  our 
economic  life  are  to  be  preserved.  The  late 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  one  of  his  delightful 
essays  tritely  observes  : — 

"  Must    all    expenditure    increase    the 
material   happiness   of  man  ?        Are   we 
never  doing  good  except  when  we  are 
providing    for    his    outward    wants,    or 
giving  him  an  education  which  will  en- 
able him  to  get  on  in  the  world  ?    Even 
in  matters  like  food  and  dress,  are  we 
forced  to  restrain  our  expenditure  to  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  ?     Expen- 
diture   beyond    the    necessary    on    these 
things  is  certainly  unproductive,  but  is  it 
always   useless  ?     I  answer  that  we  are 
bound,  not  only  to  assist  the  poor,  but 
also  to  charm  our  society,  to  show  that 
we  have  thought  of  others  by  our  desire 
to  delight  them.  Within  certain  limits,  ex- 
penditure on  dress  is  useful  in  producing  a 
social  ease  and  charm.     When  it  is  en- 
tirely   neglected     in    a    household,    for 
instance,  it  produces   domestic  quarrels, 
and  it  really  means  not  only  carelessness 
of  person  but  carelessness  of  pleasing." 
We  are  sometimes  apt  to  feel  that  the  rate  of 
progress  has   been  phenomenally  slow.     Yet, 
after  all,  when  we  consider  the  crude  material 
from  which  the  artificers  have  had  to  shape  the 
ever-changing  conditions,  we  stand  amazed  at 
the  fact  of  so  much  solid  achievement  having 
been  so   steadily  and  systematically   realised. 
This  recognition,  nevertheless,  does  not  render 
us   oblivious   of  the  weaknesses   and   defects 
pervading  the  present  system.     We  are  very 
conscious  of  these  shortcomings  and  anxious 
to  facilitate  radical  changes  so  long  as  they  can 


be  made  upon  constructive  lines,  preserving  all 
that  is  best  in  the  system  we  know  and  elimi- 
nating only  that  which  has  become  useless  and 
obsolete. 

In  days  when  we  were  less  experienced,  and 
in  the  long  hours  when  we  were  obsessed  with 
the  desire  to  fashion  a  new  world  albeit  with 
the  material  drawn  from  that  very  civilisation 
which  we  pretended  to  despise,  we  were 
strenuous  in  our  advocacy  of  State  intervention, 
but  it  is  possible  now  to  see  that  the  danger 
ahead  is  likely  to  give  us  a  measure  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  wholly  designed  to  whittle 
away  our  freedom. 

In  the  days  when  we  dreamed  of  an  Eldorado 
whose  poetic  imagery  is  only  destined  to  find 
fruition  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  dreamland 
vainly  contemplated  down  the  vista  of  years, 
we  may  secure  all  the  glorious  idealism  of  our 
youthful  imagination — who  shall  say  ? 

To  most  of  us  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
have  but  few  illusions.  The  days  that  remain, 
though  crowded  with  work  and  with  the 
creation  of  opportunities  for  still  more  toil, 
have  lost  the  glitter  and  glamour  of  the  un- 
achievable and  the  impossible.  We  have 
learned,  sadly  perhaps,  to  know  that  progress 
is  attained  only  after  an  infinitude  of  pains- 
taking and  laborious  toil,  that  the  uplands  are 
strewn  with  the  dead  leaves  of  remembrance, 
and  that  thorns  more  often  than  roses  are  dis- 
covered where  we  counted  upon  finding  the 
fragrant  flowers. 

After  all,  these  are  but  life's  little  ironies, 
sharply  reminding  us  of  our  finite  under- 
standings and  the  still  more  limited  prescience 
with  which  we  have  been  endowed. 

When  we  are  asked  to-day  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  blind 
community,  we  are  less  ready  than  heretofore 
to  hazard  an  opinion  ;  the  reason  being  that 
experience  tends  to  make  us  less  dogmatic  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  more  inclined  to 
weigh  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  a 
given  course  of  action  or  the  enunciation  of  a 
policy.  Being  better  informed,  we  are  less 
positive  in  many  directions  and  more  critically 
constructive. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  carefully 
watching  the  development  of  local  and 
national  responsibility  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  must  have 
realised  that  the  processes  through  which  we 
have  been  evolving  a  more  perfect  system  are 
of  themselves  so  complex  as  to  require  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  through  which  to 
fashion    and   perfect   the   instrument    of  the 
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Statute.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  see  it,  that  the 
State  is  becoming  an  immensely  more  power- 
ful agency  in  all  our  lives,  fashioning  our  con- 
duct and  moulding  our  outlook,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  certain  that  the  humanitarian 
influences  to  which  we  have  heretofore  been 
obedient  will  lose  much  of  their  impelling 
virtues.  The  great  organism  of  the  State  with 
its  machine-like  operations  will  ticket  and 
docket  us  with  unerring  punctiliousness.  We 
must  be  mindful  of  the  symptom  we  call 
"  progress  "  lest  it  so  inveigle  us  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  are  dragooned  and  disciplined 
in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  make  man  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  machine  which  he  should 
guide  and  control. 

THE  After-Care  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reports 
that  during  October,  65  new  cases  (41  men 
and  22  women)  came  under  its  care.  Gifts  to 
the  number  of  40  were  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£-[\  19s.  iod.  The  amount  expended  in 
training  fees  was  £46  16s.  6d.  ;  in  relief, 
£416  1  os.  yd.  ;  and  in  relief  administered  by 
branches,  £139   17s.  2d. 


COULD  any  reader  supply  Mr.  Irwin, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  41 
Union  Square  West,  New  York,  with  the 
following  numbers  of  The  Beacon,  in  order  to 
complete  his  file: — each  number  of  191 7  ; 
August,  1919  ;  January,  February  and  March, 
1920  ;  January,  February,  March,  May,  July, 
August  and  September,  1921  ;  July,  1925  ; 
March  and  July,  1924. 

**> 

CAPTAIN  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  Chair- 
man of  St.  Dunstan's,  has  been  returned 
to  Parliament  as  the  Unionist  member  for 
North  St.  Pancras,  with  a  majority  of  793. 
Captain  Fraser  was  born  in  1897  and  educated 
at  Marlborough  College  and  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Sandhurst.  He  was  blinded  on 
the  Somme  in  191 6,  and  from  1917  to  1921  he 
worked  at  St.  Dunstan's,  being  elected  Chair- 
man of  St.  Dunstan's  Council  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  of  the  Council  of 
the  London  Municipal  Society. 

<=§~ 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  made 
a  grant  of  £20  to  the  Braille  Esperanto  maga- 
zine, "  Esperanta  Ligilo." 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
WELFARE    OF   THE    BLIND 

IN  view  of  the  development  in  the  work 
among  the  blind  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  re-appointed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a 
further  period  of  office.  The  Committee  has 
been  constituted  so  as  to  afford  representation 
to  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  with  the 
working  of  the  Act  and  to  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  to  organised  blind 
workers.  The  following  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts  (Chairman) 

P.  M.   Evans,  Esq.   (Vice-Chairman) 

Miss  W.  Bramhall 

Alderman  W.  J.  Burgess 

J.  J.  Burton,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Sir  Coles  Child 

Herbert  Davey,  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  G.  H.  P.  Glossop 

James  Graham,  Esq. 

Thomas  Holt,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Lowe,  Esq. 

Robert    A.    Lyster,    Esq.,    M.D. 

G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps 

H.  A.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert 

Ben  Purse,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Tate,  Esq. 

A  representative  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind  and  a  further  representative  of  the 
Local  Authorities  will  be  appointed  later. 

The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister  on 
matters  relating  to  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  blind,  including  any  question  that  may  be 
specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
will  act  as  Secretary. 
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PERSONALITIES   IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HENRY   ILLINGWORTH,  F.C.T.B. 

The  subject  of  the  present  biography  needs  no  special  introduction  to  readers  of  The  Beacon.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  blind  his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  the  following  brief 
account  of  his  career  will  fully  justify  the  well-deserved  reputation  he  has  earned  as  an  expert  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  of  blind  men,  ivomen  and  children. 

In  April,  1884,  Mr.  Illingworth  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Slingsby  School,  and 
seventeen  months  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
headmastership  of  the  Royal  Asylum  and 
School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  assumed  his  new  duties,  one  of  his  brothers 
became  headmaster  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution in  that  City. 

When  Mr.  Illingworth 
commenced    his   work 
for  the  Blind,  the  Braille 
system  was  by  no  means 
their       acknowledged 
medium  of  education. 
Most  of  the  books  in 
the  School  Library  were 
in  Moon  type,  and  all  of 
a  more  or  less  religious 
character.     For  twenty 
years    Mr.    Illingworth 
pursued  a  steady  course 
of  push  and  progress  in 
the  Institution,  which, 
thanks  to   his  untiring 
efforts,  soon  advanced 
to   the  front   rank    of 
educational  institutions 
for  the  blind.   He  estab- 
lished a  well-equipped 
Music  andPiano-tuning 
School ;  he  devised  and 
laid  down  the  first  run- 
ning track  for  the  blind; 
he   developed   physical 
training,  and  in  many 
other  ways  broke  new 
ground  in  the  interests 
of  progress. 
To  him  the  blind  of  to-day  are  indebted  for 
their  use  of  the  typewriter.    His  first  attempts 
in  this   direction   consisted   in  attaching   em- 
bossed Braille  letters  to  the  keys  of  an  old 
No.    1   Remington  typewriter.     This  method 
was  soon  discarded,  up-to-date  machines  were 
acquired,    and    the    absolute    touch    method 
adopted.     Within  three  years  he  had  trained 
a  blind  girl  as  a  correspondence  clerk.     This 
girl  obtained  a  post  which  she  holds  to-day, 


WILLIAM  HENRY  ILLING- 
WORTH, Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
Superintendent  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  born  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  near 
York. 

That  he  should  early  have  become  interest- 
ed in  educational  matters  is  not  surprising, 
for  his  father  was  the  village  schoolmaster, 
whose  five  sons,  it  is 
interesting  to  record, 
all  became  headmasters 
of  Deaf  or  Blind  Insti- 
tutions. The  subject 
of  this  biography  was 
.educated  at  the  village 
school,  where  in  due 
course  he  became  a 
pupil-teacher.  On  com- 
pleting his  apprentice- 
ship he  passed  the 
Queen's  Scholarship 
Examination  at  Batter- 
sea  Training  College, 
and  he  became  assistant 
master  under  the  Scar- 
borough School  Board 
in  January,  188?.,  having 
already  obtained  the 
Archbishop's  Certifi- 
cate for  Religious 
Knowledge.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he 
was  selected  to  be 
assistant  master  at  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  Choir 
School,  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  gained  con- 
siderable experience  and 

training  in  choir  work,  and  in  his  leisure  time 
he  attended  University  classes  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  kindred  subjects.  At  the  close 
of  the  same  year  he  took  his  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificate,  having  previously  ob- 
tained a  full  Drawing  Certificate  (D)  and 
several  South  Kensington  Science  Certificates. 

Thus  by  strenuous  effort  and  hard  study 
was  he  equipped  for  his  life  work  at-  the  early 
age  of  twenty. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Illingworth,  f.c.t.b. 
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her  medium,  then  as  now,  being  the  Edison 
Bell  Phonograph.  Later,  Mr.  Illingworth  intro- 
duced knitting  machines  into  the  Technical 
Training  of  Blind  Girls.  This  occurred  in  1 908, 
and  he  thus  became  the  pioneer  of  what  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  best  industry  for  blind 
women  and  girls. 

In  1890  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Braille  "  at  the 
first  conference  in  London  organised  by 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind.  This  confer- 
ence was  the  pioneer  of  others  which  in  due 
course  developed  into  international  functions, 
notably  that  at  London  in  1902,  at  Edinburgh 
in  1905,  at  Manchester  in  1908,  at  Exeter  in 
191 1,  and  again  at  London  in  19 14.  Mr. 
Illingworth  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  a  deputation 
of  three,  who  in  April,  1890,  were  sent  to 
interview  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Mute  (Scotland)  Act,  which  became 
law  in  the  following  January,  two  years  before 
the  English  Act  of  the  same  nature  was  passed. 

In  1 891  he  established  a  Braille  Printing 
Press — the  first  in  Scotland — and  produced 
several  series  of  up-to-date  school  reading- 
books  in  Braille  type,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  His  next  venture  was 
a  popular  Braille  monthly  magazine,  "  Hora 
Jucunda,"  which  appeared  in  1893.  Until  the 
end  of  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  he  himself  was 
the  editor.  The  correspondence  column  of 
this  magazine  stimulated  interest  in  the  revision 
of  the  Braille  system.  Prior  to  this  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  had,  through 
a  special  committee,  given  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  thought  to  uniform  Braille, 
and  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  issued  a  large 
foolscap  pamphlet  containing  recommenda- 
tions for  the  modification  of  Braille.  The 
demand  by  the  educated  blind  of  the  country 
for  a  "  uniform  Braille"  and  their  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  contractions  were  so  insistent, 
that  the  Committee  of  the  1902  conference 
requested  Mr.  Illingworth  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject.  Subsequent  to  this  a  representa- 
tive committee  of  24  members,  known  as  the 
British  Braille  Committee,  sat  for  several 
years  at  the  Bible  House,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  considering  the  revision  of  the  whole 
Braille  system,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bible 
Society  desiring  to  publish  a  new  Braille  issue 
of  the  Bible,  the  plates  of  the  first  edition  which 
were  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage  being  worn  out. 


At  the  close  of  1904  Mr.  Illingworth  re- 
signed his  position  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  now  Henshaw's 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Here  he  speedily 
introduced  a  new  administrative  policy  which 
involved  the  complete  separation  of  .adults 
and  children  and  of  elementary  pupils  and 
adolescents.  For  several  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means 
of  raising  the  standard  of  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  of  securing  Government  recog- 
nition of  the  training  of  the  adolescents,  and 
Henshaw's  was  one  of  the  first  Blind  Institu- 
tions in  the  country  to  be  recognised  as  a 
Technical  School. 

Realising  the  advantages  of  musical  training 
for  the  blind,  Mr.  Illingworth  early  decided  to 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  development 
of  the  art,  and  before  long  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  satisfactory  Music  School  for 
the  training  of  organists  and  piano-tuners. 
This  school  has  now  developed  into  a  College 
of  Music,  replete  with  four  large  up-to-date 
organs  and  endless  pianos  of  various  makes, 
where,  under  Mr.  I.  Davidson  and  a  well- 
equipped  staff  of  assistants,  thirty  music 
students  are  in  training.  Every  year  honours 
are  secured  in  connection  with  Trinity  College, 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  other 
Schools  of  Music.  Two  Durham  Mus.  Bac. 
degrees  have  been  won  by  students  whilst  still 
under  training,  and  the  curriculum  of  Hen- 
shaw's College  of  Music  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  country  as  a  qualifying  agency  for 
a  musical  career  for  the  blind. 

Amongst  his  manifold  activities  must  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Illingworth  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Northern  Union," 
now  termed  "  The  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,"  of  which  he  has  ever 
been  an  active  member.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  this  Asso- 
ciation to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  Home  Workers  and 
Home  Teachers  under  the  Ministry  of  Health 
"  Regulations,"  1917,  and  was  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  report  which  has  since  been 
widely  used.  In  191 1  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Special  Bill  "  Committee.  This 
Bill  resulted  in  the  Departmental  Committee 
under  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  and  later  still  in  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Besides  educational  work,  Mr.  Illingworth 
has  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  Employment  of  the  Blind.    He 
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has  always  been  a  "  conscientious  objector  " 
to  the  minimum  wage  idea,  and  in  191 2  de- 
vised a  counter  scheme  which  his  Board  ac- 
cepted and  which  was  speedily  adopted  in 
almost  all  the  Blind  Institutions  in  England. 
This  was  a  Flat  Rate  "  Compensation  for 
Blindness  Grant,"  which,  commencing  with 
4/-,  has  now  increased  to  15/-  and  in  some 
cases  to  18/-  per  head  per  week. 

In  September,  191 3,  Mr.  Illingworth  was 
appointed  British  representative  to  a  Blind 
Teachers'  Conference  at  Diisseldorf,  when  he 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Sand  Table  as  a  medium 
of  infant  education."  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  organised  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
Blind  Schools  to  be  held  jointly  with  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  at  Derby  re  increased  grants  to 
Special  Schools.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  raising 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Grant  from  £5  5  s. 
to  £13  per  head  per  annum. 

In  January,  1917,  he  was  one  of  two  elected 
by  the  whole  country  (Blind  Institutions  and 
Societies)  to  represent  the  Blind  on  a  deputation 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  for  the  increase  of  School  Grants 
to  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  He  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  whole  Committee,  and  arranged  the 
deputation,  which  effected  an  increase  of  grant 
from  £13  to  £16  per  head. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Illingworth 
has  been  either  the  pioneer  of,  or  a  prominent 
worker  in  connection  with,  every  movement 
for  the  advancement  of  the  education  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind.  In 
pursuance  of  his  life's  work  he  has  visited  the 
best  continental  blind  schools,  where  he  has 
collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information  and 
knowledge.  His  book  on  "  The  History  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  published  in  1910, 
is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 

Although  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  advise  and  assist  in  regard  to 
practically  every  phase  of  "  blind  "  work  and 
organisation,  he  has  been  pre-eminently  an 
educationalist  and  teacher,  and  it  is  in  this 
capacity  that  he  stands  to-day  as  an  acknow- 
ledged specialist. 

He  has  long  held  that  the  "  Scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  touch  "  should  be  the 
foundation  of  blind  children's  education,  and 
his  two  lectures  delivered  on  this  subject  in 
1908,  in  connection  with  the  Holiday  Course 
of  Instruction  to  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  formed 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  their  education. 


The  following  copy  of  the  "  Fair  Record  " 
which  earned  for  Mr.  Illingworth  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  first  five  "  Fellows  " 
elected  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  will  probably  interest  readers.  The 
other  four  who  were  granted  Fellowships  on  that 
occasion  were  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill,  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  and  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wilson. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  ILLINGWORTH 

Elected  z^th  October,  1909. 

1885.  Appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh. 

1886.  Received  Queen  Victoria  there,  and 
had  the  honour  of  explaining  to  her  the 
methods  of  Educating  the  Blind  (See  the 
"Times,"  20th  August,  1886).  Introduced 
Typewriting  for  the  Blind,  using  a  No.  1 
Remington  Machine,  and  fixing  embossed 
Braille  characters  on  the  keys.  These  were, 
however,  soon  discarded. 

1887.  Wrote  and  produced  the  first  Kinder- 
spiel  for  the  Blind,  "Old  King  Cole." 
Organised  a  properly-equipped  Music  School 
in  the  Institution  for  the  training  of  Or- 
ganists and  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

1888.  Introduced  the  Edison  Bell  Phono- 
graph as  an  aid  to  Typewriting,  and  trained 
the  first  Blind  Correspondence  Clert>,.  Ob- 
tained for  her  a  situation  which  she  still 
retains,  using  the  phonograph  as  her  dic- 
tating medium. 

1889.  Adapted  Braille  to  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage (Amoy  Dialect)  and  printed  the 
"  Sacred  Edict "  in  that  language  three 
years  later. 

1890.  Established  a  Braille  Printing  Press, 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  Braille 
School  and  other  Reading  Books  for  the 
first  time  in  Scotland.  Read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Primary  Education  of  the  Blind  "  at  the 
Gardner's  Trust  Conference  at  Norwoodi 
The  discussion  which  followed  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Braille  by  the  Scottish  Home 
Teaching  Societies.  With  two  other  Scot- 
tish representatives  interviewed  the  Right 
Hon.  A.J.  Mundella  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
obtained  their  support  for  the  Blind  Deaf- 
Mute  (Scotland)  Bill  which  became  law  the 
following  year. 

1893 .  Published  and  edited  "  Hora  Jucunda," 
a  monthly  magazine  in  Braille  type,  on  the 
lines  of  "  Tit-Bits,"  with  a  correspondence 
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column  which  began  the  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  the  Braille  system  which  ended 
with  the  revision  of  Braille  ten  years  later. 

1895.  Published  and  edited  the  "  Craig- 
millar  Harp,"  a  Braille  musical  monthly. 
As  editor  of  "  Hora  Jucunda  "  offered  a 
prize  of  £5  for  the  best  system  of  "Braille 
Shorthand,"  which  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Birmingham 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  authorised 
"  Shorthand  for  the  Blind."  "  Braille 
Shorthand  "  opened  the  door  of  employ- 
ment, as  clerks,  to  many  young  blind  people. 

1896.  Read  a  paper  on  "  Past  and  Present 
Methods  of  Educating  the  Blind  "  before  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  received 
the  Society's  silver  medal.  Constructed  the 
first  "  running  track  "  for  the  blind. 

1900.  Read  a  paper  on  "  The  Blind  as 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  "  at  the  Congress  on 
the  Blind  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, and  was  awarded  the  Diplome 
d'honneur  and  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Valentin  Haiiy  Association. 

1902.  Read  a  paper: — "  Uniform  Braille  "  at 
the  London  Conference  on  the  Blind, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  Braille  Committee  which  sat  for  the 
three  following  years  on  the  "  Revision  of 
Braille."  Educated  David  McClean,  a 
blind  deaf-mute  boy,  by  means  of  the  sixth 
sense. 

1903.  Read  a  paper  at  the  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  in  London  on  "  The  Education  of 
David  Brown  McClean,"  and  was  made  an 
Honorary  Member  of  that  Association. 

1904.  Appointed  Superintendent  of  Hen- 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford. 

1905.  Acted  as  Co-Local  Secretary  for  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Blind  held 
in  Edinburgh,  and  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Elementary  Education  of  the  Blind." 

•1907.  Visited  several  continental  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  and  read  a  paper  at  the  Ham- 
burg Congress  on  the  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain." 

1908.  Acted  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Blind, 
Manchester.  Obtained  recognition  (from 
the  Board  of  Education)  for  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  as  a  School  of  Technology 
for  the  Blind. 

1909.  Elected  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  for  conspicuous 
service  in  the  cause  of  education. 


1910.     Wrote  and  published  "  History  of  the 

Education  of  the  Blind." 
19 14.     Read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  deal  with 

Incompetent    Blind "    at    the    International 

Conference,  London. 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
from  its  inception,  and  acted  as  Secretary  to 
that  Board  up  to  1912. 

Served  on  the  British  Braille  Committee, 
1902-5,  and  was  a  member  of  the  following 
Committees  : — 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  for  many 

years  ; 
National  Employment  Committee,  1905- 

12 ; 
Conference  Committee,  to  19 14  ; 
Northern      Union     of     Agencies      and 
Societies   for  the  Blind   and  Delegate 
of  that  Union  to  the  Union  of  Unions. 

Has  completely  reorganised  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  and  established  separate  Homes 
for  the  Older  Blind,  so  that  the  original  insti- 
tution is  now  purely  an  educational  establish- 
ment for  elementary  and  technical  training, 
including  an  excellent  School  of  Music. 

The  foregoing  record  is  one  of  which  Mr. 
Illingworth  may  be  justly  proud.  In  all  his 
work  he  has  been  greatly  cheered  and  en- 
couraged by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  alludes  as 
"  a  real  comrade-in-arms,  interested  in  my 
work,  and  a  most  helpful  counsellor."  It 
should  here  be  mentioned  that  their  three  eldest 
sons  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Great  War, 
and  that  three  members  of  their  family,  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  are  at  present  engaged  in 
Mission  work  in  Natal,  India  and  Borneo 
respectively. 

Mr.  Illingworth's  work  is  by  no  means  over, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  still  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  Board  of  Education  with 
respect  to  recognition  for  superannuation. 

On  December  4th  of  this  year  he  completes 
twenty  years'  work  as  Superintendent  and 
Principal  of  "  Henshaw's."  Since  his  arrival 
there  many  changes  have  taken  place  ;  under 
his  guiding  hand  many  improvements  have 
been  effected.  A  College  of  Music,  three 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Blind,  and  special  work- 
shops for  the  training  of  adult  blind  persons 
of  both  sexes  are  amongst  his  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  original  organisation.  The 
Superintendent's  responsibilities  are  ever  in- 
creasing, and  it  may  well  be  with  a  glow  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  that  he  looks  forward 
to  a  well-earned  rest  before  many  years  are  past. 
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MESSRS.  E.  W.  DOWNS  &  SON, 
Glemsford,  Suffolk,  have  designed 
and  built  a  Loom-Frame,  primarily 
for  use  by  blind  home  workers,  men  or  women. 
The  frame  is,  however,  suitable  for  the  work- 
shop. A  specimen  has  been  purchased  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a  three 
days'  demon- 
stration was 
given  at  the 
Barclay  Work- 
shop, by  kind 
permission  of 
Mr.H.J.Wagg, 
the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary. Invitations 
to  the  demon- 
stration were 
issued  by  the 
National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind 
to  47  Schools 
and  Workshops, 
and  the  repre- 
sentatives of 
twelve  import- 
ant Institutions 
who  attended 
showed  keen  in- 
terest and  ap- 
peared to  give 
generalapproval 
to  the  loom- 
frame.  It  was 
shown  that  the 
only  defect  was 
the  keeping  of 
each  thread 
separate,  and 
Messrs.  Downs 
&  Son  under- 
took to  fix  a 
dividing  bar  on 
the  loom-frame 
purchased  by  the 
Institute  and  on 
every  succeed- 
ing frame,  to  prevent  the  warp 
coming  tangled.  Another  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  frame  in  the  future  will  be  that  each 
bobbin  will  have  two  threads  wound  on  it 
instead  of  one,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
bobbins  by  one-half.  A  somewhat  better 
quality  warp  than  that  supplied  on  the  speci- 
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men  loom  frame  will  be  substituted  in  future. 

Reckoning  wool  at  zj-  per  lb.,  the  material  per 

square  foot  would  work  out  at  1/6. 

The  following  is  Messrs.  Downs'  description 

of  the  Loom-Frame  : — 

An  improved  method  of  making  Mats  of 

Wool,  Wool-Bordered  Coir  Fibre,  and  similar 
materials. 

By  reason  of 
the  many  ad- 
vantages detail- 
ed below,  the 
Loom-Frame  is 
equal  to  the 
Hand  Loom  for 
practically  all 
purposes. 

Tho  rough 
tests  have  been 
made  and  have 
proved  that 
work  can  be 
carried  out  on 
theLoom-Frame 
as  good  as  that 
on  a  Loom  in 
every  way,  at  the 
same  speed  and 
at  a  lower  cost 
for  material. 
The  advantages 
obtained  are 
enumerated 
below  : — 

i .  Any  width 
of  mat  can  be 
made  up  to  30 
inches,  on  the 
standard  Loom- 
Frame  and  when 
changing  to  a 
smaller  si2e 
there  is  no  waste 
of  Rug  Warp. 
Frames  to  take 
a  greater  width 
can  be  made  specially. 

2.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  easily  mani- 
pulated, also  work  is  carried  out  while  sitting 
on  the  seat  provided,  so  that  the  Loom  Frame 
is  eminently  suitable  for  use  by  women  or 
workers  who  are  physically  unsuited  to  worl^  at  a 
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3.  Including  space  required  for  materials 
and  handling,  the  floor-space  taken  up  is  only 
6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  and  the  shock  of  the  batten 
acting  vertically  downwards,  there  is  no  need 
to  fix  the  Loom-Frame  in  any  way. 

4.  The  pedal  movement  of  a  Loom  is  re- 
placed by  a  simple  lever  which  spreads  a  3  in. 
"  shed  "  sufficient  to  pass  the  shuttle  con- 
taining the  jute  weft,  and  is  self-locking,  so  that 
it  remains  fixed  open  either  way  or  in  a  neutral 
position. 

5 .  The  standard  rug  warp  is  about  680  yards 
long  and  is  supplied  in  cheeses  which  lie  on  a 
creel  as  shown.  These  can  be  replaced  in  a  few 
seconds  when  empty,  but  the  material  supplied 
on  the  Loom  Frame  is  sufficient  to  make  about 
1,300  No.  3  mats  (30  in.  by  18  in.),  so  that  all 
work  in  connection  with  the  warp  is  practically 
eliminated. 

6.  A  front  roller  is  fitted  as  on  a  loom  and 
works  in  the  same  way.  The  back  roller  in  a 
loom  is  replaced  by  a  gripping  bar  which  holds 
the  warp  rigidly,  also  permits  of  further  adjust- 
ment of  the  tension  of  the  warp. 

7.  The  batten  being  hung  on  springs,  allows 
the  operator  to  gauge  accurately  the  weight  of 
the  blow  on  the  work,  and  these  springs  raise 
the  batten  clear  of  the  wo  rk  after  the  blow. 

8.  By  means  of  the  scissors  provided  and 
depth  board,  the  pile  can  be  accurately  trimmed 
after  each  row  is  put  on.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  for  putting  the  mats  through  a  trimming 
machine,  although  that  process  is  advisable 
where  possible,  as  it  gives  a  somewhat  better 
finish. 

9.  Being  intended  for  home  workers,  we 
designed  the  Loom  Frame  to  fold  into  a  case 
which  is  only  z  ft.  6  ins.  wide.  This  allows  of  its 
being  taken  into  the  ordinary  dwelling  house 


EVERY  year  some  new  love  of  lovely  things, 
and  some  new  forgetfulness  of  the  teasing 
things,  and  some  higher  pride  in  the  praising 
things,  and  some  sweeter  peace  from  the 
hurrying  things,  and  some  closer  fence  from 
the  worrying  things ;  and  longer  stay  of  time 
when  you  are  happy  and  lighter  flight  of  days 
that  are  unkind. — Kuskjn. 

If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a 
better  sermon,  or  build  a  better  mousetrap 
than  his  neighbour,  though  he  built  his  house 
in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
pathway  to  his  door. — "Emerson. 


A    BLIND    CHILD'S    FAITH 

THERE  is  deep  pathetic  interest  in  the 
following  little  poetic  effort.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  blind  child  who  died  on  the  1 5  th  of 
last  month,  eleven  days  after  dictating  the 
lines  : — 

Oh  !  Wondrous  Love  of  Jesus, 

Oh  I  Wondrous  Love  Divine  ; 

The  Wondrous  Love  that  feeds  us, 

I  know  it  to  he  mine. 

It  fills  my  very  bosom 

With  blessings  pure  and  good  ; 

Just  like  a  flower  that  bloometh 

From  the  tiny  bud. 

It  helps  me  to  be  patient ; 

It  helps  me  to  be  sweet  ; 

It  runs  through  every  nation  ; 

It  makes  our  lives  complete. 

Our  Jesus,  Lord  and  Master, 

He  watches  over  all ; 

Rut  iv  e  must  follow  closer 

Till  rvith  Him  we're  installed. 


4-1 1-24. 


Hilda  Ogden. 


ORGAN    RECITALS   AT   THE 
NATIONAL   INSTITUTE 

ORGAN  Recitals  by  blind  organists  are 
being  given  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each 
month,  at  3  p.m.  The  recital  on  December  3rd 
will  be  of  special  interest,  as  it  will  include  the 
test  pieces  for  the  January,  1925,  Fellowship 
Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organ- 
ists. Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,  will  be  the  organist  on  this  occasion. 
A  half-yearly  recital  of  F.R.C.O.  pieces  has  for 
some  years  been  given  on  the  organ  of  the 
National  Institute,  which  is  a  replica  of  that  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  therefore 
offers  particularly  appropriate  facilities  for  the 
playing  of  these  works.  Mr.  Spanner's  remark- 
able musical  gifts  are  steadily  becoming 
recognised,  for  he  is  an  excellent  pianist  as  well 
as  an  organist.  He  has  broadcast  most  suc- 
cessfully from  the  National  Institute  organ, 
and  as  a  composer  for  the  piano  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  his  charmingly-written 
sketches,  "  Moods  of  a  Mind,"  is  available  in 
pianolo  records. 

After  the  recitals  the  audience  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  unique  machinery 
connected  with  transcribing  music  and  litera- 
ture into  Braille  type. 
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HOME    OCCUPATIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

RUSH-SEATING 


O  describe  a  process  of  so  essentially 
manual  a  nature  as  rush-seating  in 
writing  and  without  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations is  no  easy  matter,  and  the 
instructions  which  follow  must  be 
carefully  studied  word  by  word  if 
the  learner  is  to  profit  by  them.  No 
amount  of  theoretical  knowledge 
can  take  the  place  of  practice,  and 
in  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in 
rush-seating.  It  can  be  learned  only 
by  doing  it,  and  at  least  a  dozen  seats  should 
be  put  in  before  the  novice  offers  his  services 
to  the  public.  Rush-seating  can  be  done,  and 
done  well,  by  blind  people,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  article  will  do  something  toward  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  workmanship  in  this 
handicraft. 

Rush-seating  is  the  term  used  to  define  the 
'process  by  which  the  framework  of  the  seat  of 
a  chair,  stool,  or  other  article  of  furniture  re- 
quiring a  seat,  is  filled  in  with  rushes  worked 
by  hand  to  form  a  given  pattern.  The  process 
is  called  in  the  furniture  trade  "  matting,"  and 
the  workers  "  matters  "  ;  but  the  term  "  rush- 
seating  "  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its 
clearness,  and  is  the  term  used  generally 
throughout  the  blind  world.  The  work  of 
rush-seating  is  allied  to  that  of  basket-making, 
but  it  is  better  for  the  blind  worker  to  concen- 
trate on  one  or  the  other,  including  with  the 
rush-seating,  chair-caning  also  ;  and  if  the 
work  of  the  chair-seater  is  really  good  he  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  building  up  a  connection 
that  will  keep  him  in  constant  employment. 
An  efficient  blind  worker  can  re-seat  an  ordi- 
nary-sized chair  in  rush  in  about  four  hours. 
The  material  used  will  cost  about  i/-  and  the 
market  value  of  the  work  be  4/-.  The  form  of 
rush  seat  dealt  with  in  this  article  and  the  one 
generally  in  use  is  the  one  in  which  single 
rushes  are  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  cord,  the 
cord  thus  formed  being  the  unit  of  the  seat. 
Other  patterns  of  rush  seat  are  formed  by 
using  as  a  unit  a  ready-made  plait  of  rush  which 
is  woven  on  the  warp  and  woof  principle. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  seat,  the  cord  formed 
by  twisting  the  single  rushes  together  is  not 
woven  but  bound  round  the  framework  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  the  filling  in  of 
the  seat.  This  binding  process  is,  in  itself, 
quite  simple  ;   so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  smart 


pupil  with  the  aid  of  a  frame  and  a  length  of 
string  could  pick  it  up  in  ten  minutes.  From 
this  fact  springs  the  fallacy  that  rush-seating 
is  a  very  easily-acquired  form  of  handicraft, 
which  it  emphatically  is  not.  Having  mastered 
the  manner  in  which  the  twisted  rushes  are 
carried  across  the  seat  and  round  the  frame, 
the  main  difficulties  have  still  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  These  are  :  (a)  the  twisting  to- 
gether of  the  rushes  to  form  a  tight,  even  cord 
of  the  same  thickness  throughout  ;  (b)  the 
preservation  of  an  equal  tension  on  the  cord 
throughout  the  seat  ;  (V)  the  keeping  of  the 
work  square  and  level,  which  depends  largely 
on  (a)  and  (b)  but  also  on  the  way  in  which  the 
cord  is  made  to  cross  at  the  corners  of  the  open 
square  in  centre  of  seat  ;  and  (d)  the  working 
of  the  crossings  referred  to  in  (c)  so  that,  in  the 
finished  seat,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
straight  lines,  running  from  each  corner  of 
the  seat  toward  its  centre.  The  work  would 
be  greatly  simplified  if  a  ready  twisted,  con- 
tinuous cord  cruld  be  used,  instead  of  the  cord 
having  to  be  formed  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
experiments  along  this  line  are  now  being 
conducted  by  the  writer.  "  Sea  grass,"  a 
material  used  in  basket  work,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute.  It  is  ready  twisted 
(though  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  rushes), 
and  is  very  strong.  "  Fibre  cord  "  made  from 
paper  is  used  as  a  substitute  in  America.  Rush 
seats  may  be  graded  in  two  qualities,  having 
reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  twist  em- 
ployed. The  better  quality  employs  a  single 
rush  only  (or  two  if  the  rushes  are  very  small), 
a  new  rush  being  joined  to  the  preceding  one 
by  means  of  a  "  reef "  knot.  The  second 
quality  is  dealt  with  in  this  article.  The  use 
of  rush  for  chair-seating  in  this  country  dates 
back  no  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1 8th  century,  though  the  Dutch  probably  used 
it  earlier.  An  Egyptian  seat  estimated  to  be 
about  6,000  years  old,  with  a  portion  of  rush 
still  clinging  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  technical  term  "  stroke  "  is  em- 
ployed in  this  article  in  the  same  way  as  the 
basket-maker  uses  it.  It  signifies  any  complete 
movement  and  is  analogous  to  a  "  stitch  "  in 
needlework. 

The  Material. — "  Green  grow  the  rushes, 
oh  !  "  sang  Burns,  but  if  the  poet  had  been  a 
rush-seater  he  would  not  have  eulogised  our 
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native  rush  as  a  medium  for  that  purpose.  It 
should  certainly  be  ruled  out  by  the  blind 
worker.  The  only  satisfactory  rushes  for 
chair-seating  are  those  imported  from  Holland 
which  are  of  three  kinds  :  (i)  the  common, 
uncultivated  green  rush,  used  only  for  cheap 
work,  and  not  recommended  for  use  by  the 
blind  except  as  stuffing  ;  (2)  the  cultivated 
"  golden  "  rush,  strongly  recommended  for 
general  use ;  and  (3)  the  "  salt "  or  "  salt  water  " 
rush,  also  cultivated,  used  for  best  quality 
work.  The  "  golden  "  rush  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Home  Industries  Department, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  47  Wood- 
lands Road,  Redhill,  Surrey,  and  from 
Buggins'  Cane  Stores,  112  Desborough  Road, 
High  Wycombe,  the  "  green  "  and  "  salt  " 
rush  from  any  of  the  London  willow  mer- 
chants. Rush  is  sold  by  the  "  bundle,"  which 
should  contain  sufficient  to  re-seat  about  three 
chairs.  Three  "  bundles  "  equal  one  "  bolt," 
except  at  High  Wycombe  (the  centre  of  the 
chair-seating  industry),  where  two  "  bolts  " 
form  a  "  bundle  "  and  the  smallest  quantity 
is  called  a  "  codgel."  Present  prices  per  small 
bundle  are  approximately  as  follows  :  Green, 
1/9  ;  golden,  2/3  ;  salt,  2/9.  The  main  point 
to  be  noted  in  buying  rushes  is  their  length. 
A  good  rush  should  measure  5  to  6  ft.,  and  the 
average  length  of  the  rushes  in  a  bundle  should 
not  be  less  than  4  ft.,  unless  the  rushes  are 
required  for  very  fine  work.  To  prepare 
rushes  for  working,  they  should  be  immersed 
in  water  for  about  a  minute  and  allowed  to  lie 
for  a  time  before  being  used.  If  they  are 
covered  with  a  piece  of  damp  sacking  they 
will  keep  in  order  for  a  day  or  two.  The  thick 
end  of  the  rush  is  called  its  "  butt,"  and  the 
thin  end  its  "  top." 

The  Tools  are  simple  and  easily  obtained. 
They  consist  of  (1)  a  knife  for  cutting  out  the 
old  seat  and  trimming  off  the  loose  ends  ;  (2) 
a  shaped  piece  of  wood  for  pushing  in  the 
"  stuffing  "  (for  this  purpose  the  writer  uses 
a  piece  of  deal  batten  8  ins.  long  by  3  ins.  wide 
by  1  in.  thick,  sloped  off  almost  to  a  point  at 
one  end)  ;  and  (3)  a  large,  straight,  sacking 
needle,  used  to  bring  up  the  last  few  strokes 
through  the  centre  of  seat.  A  hammer  and 
chisel  are  used  to  prise  off  the  wood  slats 
usually  found  nailed  round  the  outside  of  a 
rush  seat  to  protect  it  from  wear.  While 
working,  the  worker  sits  on  a  low  seat  with 
the  chair  on  the  floor  facing  him,  or  stands 
with  the  chair  on  a  bench  or  table. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  learner  has  secured 
a  chair  with  a  square  seat  that  needs  re-rushing. 


First  carefully  remove  the  wood  slats,  which 
will  be  fixed  on  again  when  the  seat  is  finished. 
Then  cut  out  the  old  seat,  which  is  worthless 
and  fit  only  for  the  fire.  The  practice  of  using 
the  rush  from  the  old  seat  as  stuffing  for  the 
new  is  to  be  deprecated  as  being  unhygienic. 
Dust  the  frame  with  a  cloth  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  new  seat. 

Now  follow  very  closely  the  directions  : — 
We  will  call  the  end  of  the  back  section 
of  the  seat  frame  that  is  on  our  left  A,  and  the 
end  which  is  on  our  right  B.  C  will  be  that 
end  of  the  right  section  of  the  frame  which 
is  away  from  us,  and  D  the  end  nearer  to  us. 
We  will  letter  the  front  section  E  and  F  for 
the  right  and  left  ends  respectively. 

Coming  round  to  the  last  side  of  the  square, 
the  left  hand  section,  we  will  call  the  end  in 
front  G  and  the  other  end  H.'  H  and  A,  there- 
fore, adjoin  each  other  at  one  corner  of  the 
square,  separated  only  by  the  upright  of  the 
chair  back,  and  B  and  C  occupy  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  next  corner.  D  and  E  are  situated 
at  the  right  hand  corner,  and  F  and  G  at  the 
left  hand  corner  in  front,  both  pairs  being 
separated  by  the  ends  of  the  front  legs  which, 
in  a  rush-seated  chair,  are  carried  up  above  the 
seat  frame.  With  the  bundle  of  rushes  on 
your  right  hand,  draw  out  three  of  the  longest 
and  knot  them  together  at  their  butts.  Bring 
one  of  these  rushes  over  the  frame  at  A  and  the 
other  two  underneath,  the  knots  being  on  the 
underside  of  the  frame.  Bring  all  three  to  the 
front  of  seat  frame  and  begin  twisting  at  F. 
Throughout  the  chair  the  rushes  are  only 
twisted  in  the  parts  that  will  remain  in  sight 
when  the  seat  is  finished,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seat  very  little  requires  twisting.  The 
twisting  is  done  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  one  hand,  followed  up  by  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  other ;  and 
practice  only  will  bring  proficiency  in 
this.  The  twist  at  F  is  made  by  working 
the  hands  in  the  same  direction  as  though 
driving  in  a  screw,  and  the  twist  is  reversed 
each  succeeding  time.  Always  twist  as 
though  you  were,  so  to  speak,  rolling  the 
rushes  away  from  the  corners  toward  the  centre 
of  each  section  of  the  frame.  This  changing  of 
the  direction  of  the  twist  will  become  clearer  as 
the  work  progresses.  At  F  twist  a  sufficient 
length  of  the  three  rushes  to  pass  along 
the  top  of  the  frame  and  over  the  front. 
Bring  the  cord  over  at  F  toward  you, 
round  the  outside  of  frame  and  up  on  the 
inside.  Twist  again,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  carry  the  cord  over  frame  at  G, 
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gripping  the  first  stroke  with  it.  Pass  it  round 
under  frame  at  G  and  right  across  seat  to  D. 
Twist  and  go  round  the  frame  at  D,  coming 
up  inside  the  frame.  Twist  again  and  bring 
the  cord  toward  you,  and  round  the  frame  at  E, 
gripping  the  preceding  stroke.  At  this  point, 
if  not  before,  your  twist  will  have  grown  ap- 
preciably thinner,  and  another  rush  must  be 
added.  This  is  accomplished  as  follows  : — 
Open  out  your  three  rushes,  two  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other,  and  insert  the  butt  of 
the  new  rush  in  between,  leaving  about  2  ins. 
projecting.  Bind  this  2  ins.  of  butt  tightly 
twice  round  the  three  on  the  side  of  the  new 
rush  further  from  the  work,  leaving  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  three.  Lastly,  bring  the  new  rush 
tightly  down  to  join  the  others,  so  that  it  grips 
its  own  butt,  and  continue  as  before.  The  tops 
of  the  rushes  are  allowed  to  drop  out  as  they 
are  reached,  anywhere  except  in  the  twisted 
parts.  Carry  the  rushes  to  the  back  of  seat, 
twist  them  and  take  them  round  at  B,  up  in- 
side frame  and  over  at  C,  across  to  H,  over  the 
frame  there,  up  inside  frame  and  over  at  A, 
covering  with  the  twist  the  single  rush  there. 
We  have  now  been  once  round  the  frame,  and 
the  same  process  is  repeated  till  the  seat  is  filled 
in.  Some  workers  turn  the  chair  round  as  they 
work,  so  as  to  bring  each  successive  corner  to 
the  front,  but  others  do  not,  and  the  learner 
can  adopt  which  method  suits  him  best.  When 
the  seat  has  been  about  half  filled,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  stuffing  is  put  in.  All  rush 
seats  must  be  stuffed  if  they  are  to  prove 
satisfactory.  The  inferior  rushes,  the  stout 
butts,  etc.,  are  used  for  the  purpose,  being 
tightly  pushed  in  immediately  above  the 
bottom  layer  of  strands,  right  along  into  the 
corners.  The  second  instalment  of  the  stuffing 
is  put  in  when  only  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
frame  remains  to  be  filled  in.  The  last  strokes 
of  the  seat  are  drawn  up  through  the  centre 
with  the  needle  and  the  remaining  end  fastened 
off  by  pushing  it  in  underneath,  with  some 
stuffing  pushed  in  after  it  to  hold  it  securely. 
The  loose  ends  are  now  cut  off  and  the  seat  is 
finished. 

In  rushing  an  oblong  seat  proceed  exactly  as 
for  a  square  seat,  till  the  ends  of  the  seat  have 
been  filled.  There  remains  a  space  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  length  and  width  of  the 
seat,  and  this  is  filled  by  means  of  back  to 
front  and  front  to  back  strokes  which  cross 
each  other  in  centre  of  seat,  the  crossings 
having  the  appearance  of  a  straight  line  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  seat.  In  a 
seat  that  is  wider  at  the  front  than  the  back, 


the  following  method  is  employed  : — Begin  in 
the  same  way  as  for  the  square  seat,  go  once 
round,  arriving  at  F.  Pass  round  the  frame  at 
F  and  then  at  G,  but  before  going  across  to  D, 
go  over  F  and  G  again.  Give  D  and  E  an 
extra  stroke  each  also,  then  go  round  the  seat 
once  in  the  ordinary  way.  Repeat  the  double 
strokes  at  the  two  corners  in  front  on  the  next 
time  round,  and  keep  doing  this  until  the 
spaces  at  back  and  front  are  equal.  If  the  sides 
of  the  seat  fill  up  first,  act  as  for  the  oblong 
seat.  In  a  rounded  or  oval  seat,  or  a  seat  with 
a  rounded  front,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  if 
the  curve  is  a  full  one,  as  the  centre  of  seat  will 
fill  up  quicker  than  the  outside  of  the  curve. 
To  get  over  this  difficulty  short  strokes  are 
worked  which  pass  round  the  outside  of  the 
frame  but  not  through  the  centre  of  seat  ;  their 
ends  being  tucked  into  the  work  about  halfway 
between  the  centre  and  the  front.  This  ex- 
pedient is,  however,  very  rarely  necessary,  as 
most  rush  seat  frames  are  straight-sided,  or 
curved  but  slightly. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  learner,  and  also  on  some 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  rush-seaters 
(and,  worse  still,  teachers  of  rush-seating),  that 
the  craft  is  by  no  means  as  easy  a  one  as  people 
are  sometimes  led  to  suppose.  Practice  alone 
maketh  perfect,  but  given  this,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  average  blind  person  should 
not  do  good  work  as  a  rush-seater.  A.G.K. 
<*» 
RECOGNITION  OF  A  DIS- 
TINGUISHED BLIND  MUSICIAN 
AT  a  meeting  held  on  October  25th,  the 
Council  of  the  London  Society  of 
Organists  unanimously  elected  Mr.  William 
Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac,  to  be  their  Presi- 
dent for  1925.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  office. 

The  Council  in  question  consists  of  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  and  repre- 
sentative musicians  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
The  retiring  President  is  Dr.  John  E.  Borland, 
F.R.C.O.,  musical  adviser  to  the  Education 
Department,  L.C.C.,  who  in  turn  succeeded 
the  late  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  M.V.O.,  M.A., 
Mus.  Doc,  Gresham  Professor  of  Music  and 
Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Such  an 
official  recognition  of  the  equal  status  of  blind 
and  sighted  musicians  and  of  their  competence 
to  succeed  such  distinguished  men  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  responsible  bodies,  is 
sure  and  gratifying  evidence  of  the  "  leavening  " 
of  public  opinion,  which  must  afford  satisfaction 
to  all  who  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
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NOTES    FROM    BRANCH 
SECRETARIES 

Eastern  Branch. — The  secretary  reports 
that  Miss  C.  M.  Lankester,  of  Stow- 
market,  recently  offered  blind  readers  some 
books  embossed  in  Lucas  type.  A  letter  on  the 
subject  to  headquarters  resulted  in  an  adver- 
tisement in  "  Progress  "  which  met  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Miss  Lankester  wrote  to 
the  secretary  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  kindly  putting  the 
advertisement  in  'Progress.'  It  brought  me 
many  requests  for  the  Lucas  books,  which  have 
gone  in  all  directions.  I  even  had  a  letter  from 
Japan,  and  sent  some  small  books  for  the  Ex- 
hibition which  they  are  holding  next  May  to 
celebrate  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  blind  school  in  that  country." 

South- Western  Branch. — A  most  success- 
ful entertainment  was  given  in  the  Con- 
gregational Hall,  Castle  Street,  Exeter,  last 
month,  when  a  delightful  programme  was 
contributed  by  the  G.W.  Railway  (Exeter 
Branch)  Orchestra,  and  by  Miss  Constance 
Willington,  Miss  Wilson,  Messrs.  Alec.  Wil- 
lington  and  A.  B.  Baker,  who  won  well- 
deserved  applause  for  their  charming  singing. 
Nearly  too  blind  folk  and  200  friends  were 
present,  including  patients  from  the  West  of 
England  Eye  Infirmary,  and  young  people 
from  the  St.  David's  Hill  Blind  Institution. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  branch  secretary,  and  hon. 
organiser  of  the  entertainment,  was  supported 
on  the  platform  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pinn  (Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  of  England  Institution), 
and  Mr.  J.  Landers  (Superintendent  of 
Blind  Home  Workers).  Votes  of  thanks  to 
the  orchestra,  to  the  organiser,  and  to  the  lady 
helpers  were  carried  with  much  enthusiasm. 

<#> 

GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

ON  September  25th  a  successful  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  John's  Hall,  Palmer's 
Green,  to  re-form  the  small  existing  Circle  of 
Helpers  of  the  Blind.  The  invitations  were 
issued  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Southgate 
Council,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  T.  Locker-Lampson,  M.P.,  who  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 
Over  £30  was  collected,  and  a  charming  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  pupils  of  the 
Thorne  Academy. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  just  been 
adopted    as    Constitutional  candidate  for  the 


Epping  Division  of  Essex,  on  October  10th 
cancelled  a  meeting  he  had  planned  for  that 
afternoon  when  he  heard  that  it  would  clash 
with  that  arranged  by  Councillor  Alger  (Chair- 
man of  the  Wanstead  District  Council)  to  form 
an  H.O.B.  Circle  in  the  district.  Mr.  Preece 
was  the  speaker,  and  blind  artistes  contributed 
to  the  entertainment. 

Another  successful  event  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  was  a  concert  on  October  14th  ar- 
ranged by  the  New  Barnet  Circle  :  Mr.  Ronald 
Gourley  delighted  a  large  audience. 

Lady  Terrington,  ever  a  hard  worker  for 
the  Fund,  spared  time  in  the  midst  of  her 
strenuous  election  fight  to  give  a  tea-party  at 
the  Ritz  Hotel  on  October  21st  to  help  for- 
ward the  organisation  of  the  Annual  Ball  at  the 
Palais  de  Danse,  Hammersmith,  which  was 
fixed  this  year  for  Hallowe'en.  A  dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  Midnight  Ballet,  which  was  a 
special  feature  of  the  Ball,  was  given,  and 
delighted  a  large  number  of  guests.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Dowager  Lady  Terring- 
ton, her  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Blood,  Lady 
Walpole,  Lady  Hulton,  Lady  Muir-Mackenzie, 
and  Lady  Fulton,  several  of  whom  brought 
parties  to  the  dance.  The  Ball  itself  attracted 
about  2,000  people,  and  was  voted  by  everyone 
a  great  success.  The  Tableau-Ballet,  which 
represented  the  Judgment  of  Paris  and  con- 
nected the  golden  apple  with  the  legend  of 
Hallowe'en,  was  exquisitely  carried  out,  and 
won  much  praise.  Miss  Fay  Compton  was 
good  enough  to  appear  as  "  Venus,"  Mr.  Ivor 
Novello  as  "  Paris  "  and  Peter  Dear  as 
"  Cupid."  Miss  Doris  Bell,  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Edith  Baird — who  planned  and  perfected  the 
scene  and  ballet — was  "  The  Spirit  of  Hallow- 
e'en." Among  the  volunteers  who  danced  as 
sprites  and  mortals,  together  with  Madame 
Baird's  pupils,  was  Mrs.  Clem  Preece,  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Fund. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Cresswell  were  the  rejected 
goddesses. 

During  the  evening  Lady  Terrington,  who 
was  received  with  much  applause,  read  a 
telegram  to  the  organiser  from  Captain 
E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  wishing  the  Ball 
success. 

Many  valuable  prizes  were  given  by  leading 
firms,  in  addition  to  those  presented  by  the 
Palais  de  Danse.  These  were  awarded  in 
Dancing  Competitions — judged  by  Miss 
Josephine  Bradley  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Anderson, 
Fancy  Dress  Competitions — judged  by  Miss 
Norah  Blaney,  Miss  Gwen  Farrar  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Lester,  and  a  Lucky  Draw. 
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A    THIRD   SUNSHINE   HOME 

IN  consequence  of  being  unable  to  deal  with 
all  the  applications  for  the  admission  of 
blind  babies  into  their  Sunshine  Homes,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  purchased 
a  large  freehold  property  known  as  Milverton 
Lawn,  Warwick  New  Road,  Leamington,  to 
be  used  as  a  third  Sunshine  Home.  The  plans 
for  the  modification  of  the  Home  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  work  of  adapting  the  Home  is  pro- 
ceeding with  all  possible  speed.  The  Home  is 
certified  for  thirty  children  ;  twenty-two  in- 
mates are  on  the  waiting  list. 

THE  following  Entertainments  will  be 
given  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  18  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i, 
at  7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  10th — Concert  Lecture 
by  Alderman  H. 
Keatley  Moore, 
B.A.,Mus.Bac, 
J.P.,  and  his 
Choir,  for  the 
study  of  un- 
accompanied 
Part-Singing. 

Wednesday, 
Jan.  jth,  1925 — 
"  Hawley's  of 
theHighStreet," 
a  farcical  com- 
edy, by  the 
"  Elsie  Craig 
Players." 

Thursday,  Feb. 
5  th — S  hakes- 
peare  Reading, 
by  Alderman  H. 
Keatley  Moore, 
B.A.,Mus.Bac, 
J.P.,  and  party. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  z$th — Good  Reading,  a 
Lecture-Recital,  by  Bernard  MacDonald,  M.A. 

Wednesday,  March  z^th — Concert  Lecture, 
by  Alderman  H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.,  Mus. 
Bac,  J. P.,  and  his  Choir,  for  the  study  of 
unaccompanied  Part-Singing. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  and  their  friends  will 
be  able  to  be  present. 

«*> 

The  world  is  only  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
but  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cheer  on 
the  journey,  if  it  is  made  with  a  contented 
heart. — H.  van  Dyke. 


The  New  Home  for  Blind.  Babies  :    Sunshine  House,  Royal  Leamington  Spa 


FRIENDSHIP 

I  plucked  a  tiny  flower  from  out  the  dreary  waste, 

And  nurtured  it  with  tenderness  and  care  ; 

It  greiv  in  strength  and  beauty  as  the  days  sped  by, 

And  years  but  serve  to  make  it  still  more  fair. 

This  flower,  like  truth,  doth  live  through  all  eternity : 

It  doth  ivithstand  the  tempest  and  the  flame. 

No  earthly  power  can  e'er  dispel  its  subtle  charm  ; 

'7 Is  yours — 'tis  mine — and  friendship  is  its  name  ! 

The  lily  fair  that  grows  beside  yon  patient  stream, 

Distils  her  incense  in  the  evening  breeze  ; 

The  fragrance  of  the  flower,  the  landscape  and  the 

stars, 
Recall  a  thousand  joyous  scenes  ;  and  seas 
Of  happy  faces  that  I  knew  and  loved  of  yore 
Rise  in  battalions  from  the  shoals  of  time, 
And  cry  exultantly  with  one  accord,  "  Comrades 
Are  ive  for  aye,  despite  of  creed  or  clime  !  " 
5-10-24.  Ben  Purse. 

WE  learn 
that  Mr. 
TheodoreHenry 
Tylor,  B.C.L., 
B.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Lec- 
turer in  Juris- 
prudence at 
Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Mr. 
Tylor  came  to 
Balliol  as  a  com- 
moner in  19 1 8 
fromtheCollege 
for  the  Blind  at 
Worcester.  He 
obtained  a  first- 
class  in  the 
Honour  School 
of  Jurispru- 
dence in  1922, 
was  elected 
an  honorary 
Scholar  of  his  College  in  the  same  year,  and 
obtained  a  second-class  in  the  examination  for 
the  B.C.L.  in  1923. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE 
BLIND 

IN  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  en- 
sure the  delivery  of  extra  consignments  of 
books  from  the  National  Library  at  Christmas 
time,  readers  are  asked  to  notify  the  secretary 
that  extra  books  will  be  needed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  month  of  December. 

O.  I.  Prince,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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CHRISTMAS    GIFTS    FOR    THE    BLIND 


A.CH  year,  as  the  festive  season  ap- 
proaches, it  is  our  custom  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  games  and 
apparatus  for  the  blind  obtainable 
at  the  National  Institute.  Many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  most  of  the  articles  purchas- 
able at  the  Institute,  but  as  certain 
reductions  in  price  were  effected 
during  the  year,  we  again  quote 
from  the  catalogue  as  follows  : — 


BRAILLE    SHORTHAND    MACHINE. 

Prices 


9001 
9002 


Sraille  Short- 


Colonial  & 
Foreign 

£   s.  d. 


5    6 


8  10 
3  12 
3  13 


0    0    4 


0    5    0 


Stainsby-Wayn 

hand  Writer  .  .  ..67 

Polished  Walnut  Case  for  ditto     3  12 
9005     Stainsby-Berridge  Braille  Writer  2  15 
Large  size,  Interlining 

ERASER 

9012     Steel  Eraser 0     0 

FRAMES 

9061  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  Frames, 

small  size  .  .  .  .  ..05 

9062  Ditto         ditto     double   size     Prices  on  application 

9016  Interlining   Frame   for  writing 

Braille,  large  size 

9017  Ditto  ditto     small   size 
Guides  and  boards  for  the  inter 

lining  frames  may  be  ob- 
tained separately — 

9018  Interlining  guide,  large  size    .  . 

9020  Ditto       board,     ditto 

9019  Ditto       guide,  small  size  .  . 

9021  Ditto       board,     ditto 
9023  Ditto       guide    (Giant    dot) 

small  size 
PEN   OR   PENCIL   WRITING   FRAMES 

9038  Millard  Metal  Frames,  quarto 

size 

9039  Ditto     ditto     octavo   size 

9040  Troup  Frame 

9166     Portland  Frame 

9171     Holt's   Patent  Correspondence 

Tablets 

9041  Raised    Line    Note    Paper    (in 

quires  of  24  sheets) 


0    3    3        0    3    3 


0    2 
0    1 


0    1    0 


0    0 


POCKET    BRAILLE    FRAMES 

9042  Two-line  Pocket  Frame  .  .  0 
9045     Two-line     Interlining     Pocket 

Frame        .  .  .  .  .  .  0 

9043  Two-line    Giant    Dot    Pocket 

Frame        .  .  .  .  .  .  0 

9044  Four-line  Pocket  Frame  .  .  0 
9182  Post  Card  Frame  in  leather  case  0 
9174  Post  Card  Frame  in  cloth  case  0 
9177         Ditto     ditto,    without    case  0 

STYLES 

9055  Moll's  Safety  Style,  with  screw 

cap  .  .  .  .  .  .  0 

9056  Mushroom-shaped  Style  .  .  0 

9057  Ordinary  Style  .  .  .  .  0 
9060     Saddle-back  Style        .  .          .  .  0 


3  9 

4  3 

4  6 

3  9 
6  9 

5  9 

4  3 

1  9 

0  2 

0  2 

0  4 


MISCELLANEOUS 

9063  Algebra  Type 026  026 

9064  Arithmetic  Type           ..          ..023  023 

9100  Binding    Cases    (Spring    Clip), 

Large          026  026 

9101  Ditto     ditto,  Intermediate    0     2     0  0     2     0 

9102  Ditto    ditto,  Small                0    19  0    19 

9068  Braillette  Board  with  100  pegs     0     3     6  0     3     6 

9069  Extra  pegs  for  ditto,        per  lb.     0     0     9  0     0     9 

9071  Brass  Foot  Rule           .  .          ..030  030 
9164     Carrying  Cases 0  10     6  0  10     6 

9073  Clock  Dial,  Embossed             ..013  026 

9072  Compasses  with  spur  wheel    ..079  0  10     6 
9076     Deaf-Blind,  Gloves  for            ..026  026 

9119  Labels,Braille  Postage  per  100      0     0     6  0     0     6 
9172     Mathematical      Demonstration 

Board         17     6  1  17     6 

9080  Needles  (Calyx  Eyed),  No.  5..     0     0     2  0     0     2 

9081  Ditto        ditto          No.  6..     0    0    2  0    0    2 

9082  Ditto  ditto  No.  7..  0  0  2  0  0  2 
9079     Needle  Threader           .  .          ..001  001 

9083  Spur  Wheel 030  030 

9084  Ditto  (Cantelo)  ..  ..030  030 
9183        Ditto      (Castor)      ..         ..050  050 

9074  Squared  Paper  for  Diagrams..     0     0     3  0     0     3 

9085  Tape  Measure 053  053 

9175  Shorthand  Paper  Guide          ..036  060 

9120  Wrappers,  printed 

9168     Watches,  Gents',  Silver           ..250  250 

„     Nickel        ..176  176 

„     Lady's  Wristlet,   Silver     2     2     6  2     2     6 
PAPER 

9128  Best  Manilla     .  .          ..  per  lb.    0     0     5  0     0     5 

9129  Second  ditto      .  .          . .      „          0     0     3  0     0     3 
Thin     ditto       ..          ..      „          0     0     4  0     0     4 

9132     Shorthand  Rolls  (for  S.W. 

Machine)    ..          ..      „          0     0     8  0     0     8 
GAMES 

9087  Cards,  Patience             .  .          ..016  016 

9088  Ditto,  Ordinary             .  .           ..016  016 

9086  Cheery  Families            .  .           ..026  026 

9091  Chessboard,  Folding    .  .          .  .      0  14     0  0  15     0 

9093  Ditto        Flat            ..         ..086  086 

9094  Chessmen  (in  mahogany  box)  0  4  6  0  4  6 
9167     Chess  and  Draughts  Outfit  (in 

cardboard  box)     .  .          ..040  040 

9090     Draughtsboard,  Folding         .  .     0  14     6  0  14     6 

9092  Ditto        Flat         ..         ..050  050 

9095  Draughtsmen    (in    mahogany 

box)          030  030 

9173        Ditto    (pegged)       . .         ..086  086 

9097  Dominoes     (Double-blank     to 

Double-six)           ..         ..060  060 

9176  Ditto  (Seven-blank  to  Double- 

nine)          060  060 

9178  Noughts  and  Crosses  .  .          ..006  009 

9179  Puzzle,  The  "  15  "  . .  ..030  030 
9170     Russian  Fives 0  10     0  0  15     6 

9098  Word  Making  and  Word  Taking    0     10  0     4     0 

9099  Card  for  ditto 002  002 

Readers  are  also  reminded  of  the  large 
number  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  types 
and   of  music  in  Braille  type  available,  and 

should  consult  the  catalogues  issued  by  the 
National  Institute,  price  3d.  each.  Christmas 
cards  with  appropriate  messages  in  Braille  or 
Moon  will  shortly  be  on  sale. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


by  Bar) 
Ba  ) 


3  7 

2  5 

2  7 

3  5 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

MUSIC 

Prices 
Organ —  s.  a. 

5634  "  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G,"  by  Bach,  Vol.  2,  No.  2  (Bar  by  Bar)  2     1 

5610     "Andante  con  moto  "  (from  the  Symphony  in  C  minor),  by  B.ethoven,  arr.  by  W.  T.  Best  (Bar 

by  Bar) 2     0 

5635  "  Holsworthy  Church  Bells,"  by  S.  S.  Wesley  (Bar  by  Bar)        2     0 

5636  "  Allegro  in  C,"  by  W.  G.  Wood  (Bar  by  Bar)         2     0 

Piano — 

5614     Nos.  13  and  14  of  "Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  Part  2,  by  B  >ch  (Bar 

5637  "Twelve  Studies  "  by  MacDowell,  Op.  39,  Book  1,  Nos.  1-6  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5638  "Scenes  from  Childhood  "  ("  Kinderscenen"),  by  Schumann,  Op.  15  (Bar  by 
5616     "  II  Trovatore,"  by  G.  Verdi,  Selection  arr.  by  Michele  Chiesa  (Bar  by  Bar)  . 

Dance — 

5639  "  Mustard  and  Cress  "  (Two-Step  In'.ermezzo),  by  Hubert  Bath  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5640  "TheSirenof  Seville"  (Tango),  by  M.  Rancs  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Songs— 

5641  "I  will  give  you  rest"  (Sacred),  by  F.  H.  Cowen  (D  flat  :  Compass,  B,  to  E') 

5642  "Maire  my  Girl"  (Irish  Love-Song),  by  G.  Aitken  (D  :  Compass,  EMo  F') 

5643  "  Cameos  for  Kiddies  "   (Song-Cycle),  by  R.  Gourley  (Ccmpass,  B,  to  G') 
5622     "Hot-Cross  Buns"  (Unison-Song  for  Juaior  Forms),  by  E.  Watson 

Two-Part  Song — 

5644  "Reck  of  Ages"  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  by  E  Rogers  

BOOKS 

Educational — 

5345  A  Physiographical  Introduction  to  Geography  (Heibertson)        

5346  „  „  „  „  ,  

5347  „  „  „  „  „  

5348  „  „  „  „  ,.  

Miscellaneous — 

5631  Braille  Calendar,  1923  (Sheet)  

5632  „  „  „     (Carded)  

5633  Almanac,  1923       


Vol     1 

10     9 

Vol.    2 

10     9 

Vo:.    3 

10     9 

Vol.    4 

10     9 

0     3 

0     6 

3  1j 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

December,   1922 


FICTION.  Vols. 

Chambers,    R.    W. — Fighting    Chance    (uncon- 

tracted  Braille)  ...  9 

Chesterton,    G.    K. — Five    of    Swords 

Dell,   E.    M.—  Greatheart  7 

\      Empey,    A.    G. — From    the    Fire    Step  ...  3 

Hichens,    R. — Bella    Donna        9 

Perrin,    A. — Tales  that   are   Told  3 

Reed,    Myrtle — At    the    Sign    of    the    Jack    o' 

Lantern  ... 4 

Sabatini,     R.— Scaramouche        7 

Strang,  H. — Lord  of  the  Seas 3 

Sutherland,   J. — Wings  of   the  Morning  ...  6 

Waller,    M.    E. — Wood   Carver   of   'Lympus...  4 
Wile,    F.   W.— Explaining  the    Britishers      ... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Anon." — Short    History    of    Massage 


Butler,   Bishop — The  Love  of  God  :   the  Love 
of   our   Neighbour   (four   sermons) 
("  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund.") 
Fell,   E.   F.    B.— Wealth  and  You  and   I       ... 

("  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund.") 
Gairdner,    J. — Henry   VII. 
Galsworthy,   J. — Loyalties:   a   play 
"  King  Richard  " — Below   the   Surface 

Smyth,  Ethel— Streaks  of  Life 

Stevenson,     R.     L. — Lay     Morals     and     other 

papers  ...          

Symonds,    J.    A. — Introduction    to    the    Study 
of     Dante 

("  E.  W,  Austin  Memorial  Fund.") 
Waddell,  L.  Austine — Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries 

Zimmcrn,   H. — Hansa  Towns     ...          

GRADE  III. 

Hudson,    W.    H.— Traveller    in    Little   Things 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


Church —  s, 

5647  "Evening  Service  in  G,"  by  A.  H.  Brewer  (Vertical  Score)  2 

Organ — 

5648  "  Scherzo-Caprice  in  A  minor,"  by  Emile  Barnard  (Bar  by  Bar)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2 

5649  "  Overture  to  '  Oberon,'"  by  Weber,  arr.  by  S.  P.  Warren  (Bar  by  Bar)         2 

Piano — 

5650  "  Trois  Polonaises"  (D  minor,  B  flat  major  and  F  minor),  Op.  71,  by  Chopin  (Bar  by  Bar)             ...  2 

5651  "Four  Twilight  Pieces,"  by  H.  Farjeon,  Op.  34  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Limited  Number  of  Copies)  ...          ...  2 

5652  "  Evensong,"  by  Easthope  Martin  (Bar  by  Bar)      2 

5653  "  Pan  Pipes,"  No.  1,  "  Tempo  di  Mazurka,"  by  Arthur  Somervell  (Bar  by  Bar)          2 

5654  „         „  No.  2,  "  Tempo  di  Minuetto,"  by  Arttiur  Somervell  (Bar  by  Bar)         2 

5655  ,,         „  No.  3,  "  Tempo  di  Valse,"  by  Arthur  Somervell  (Bar  by  Bar)...  ..,         ...  ...     2 

5656  "  Moto  Perpetuo,"  by  Felix  Swinstead,  Op.  47  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

5657  "Eight  Holiday  Sketches."  by  A.  J.  Thompson,  Book  2,  Nos.  5-8  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

Dance— 

5658  '  Margie  "  (Fox-Trot),  arr.  by  R.  S.  Stoddon  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

5659  "  Dapper  Dan  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  A.  von  Tilzer  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

5660  "Julius"  (Waltz),  by  F.  Wood  and  J.  Long  (Bar  by  Bar) 2 

Songs— 

5661  "Hove  my  God,"  by  Ernest  Bullock  (D  :  Compass,  D  to  E')       2 

5662  "  Be  still,  Blackbird,"  by  W.  Sanderson  (B  flat  :  Compass,  C  to  G')        2 

5663  "I  vow  to  thee,  my  Country  "  (Unison-Song),  by  G.  Hoist           2 

5664  "  Simple  Simon"  (Unison  Song  for  Junior  Forms),  by  Edward  Watson            ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

BOOKS 

Educational — 

5400  Hereward  the  Wake  (Retold  by  Jackson)     ... 

5401  „  „         „             „         „           „            

5402  „  „         „             „         „           „            

5403  „  „         „             „         „           „           

5424  Kenilworth  (Retold  by  Jackson)  

5425  „  „         „         „                   

5426  „  „         „         „                   i 

5427  „  „         „         „                   

5428  The  Talisman  (Retold  by  Jackson)       

5429  „  „               „         „         „                

5430  „  „                „         „         „                

5431  „  „               „         „         „               

Essays,  Etc. 

5604  The  Problem  of  Style  (Murray)  

5605  „  „         „       „  „  

Religious  and  Devotional— 

5646     Scripture  Union  Portions  for  1923       Pamph 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC 

Church—  Prsk 

5668  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord  "  (Easter  Anthem),  by  J.  Stainer  (Vertical  Score)  2 

Organ — 

5669  "Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,"  by  Bach,  Vol.  2,  No.  4  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

5670  "Tema  con  Variazioni  "  (from  Serenade,  Op.  8),  by  Beethoven  (Bar  by  Bar) 2 

5671  "  Pastorale  in  E,"  by  Cesar  Franck  (Bar  by  Bar) '         '..  2 

5672  "  Fantasia  in  F,"  by  W.  T.  Best  (Bar  by  Bar)  '  2 

Piano— 

5673  "Nuit  d'Egypte"  (Valse),  by  A.  Arensky  (Bar  by  Bar) 2 

5674  "  The  Cabaret  Girl  "  (Selection),  by  J.  Kern,  arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs  (Bar  by  Bar)  2 

5675  "  Young  Hearts,"  Series  1  (Five  little  Modern  Pieces  for  Children),  by  Cyril  Scott  (Bar  by  Bar)  ...  2 

5676  „  ,,  Series  2  (Five  little  Modern  Pieces  for  Children),  by  Cyril  Scott  (Bar  by  Bar)  ...  2 
Dance— 

5677  '  Stumbling"  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  Zez  Confrey  (Bar  by  Bar)        2 

5678  "  The  World's  all  right"  (Song  One-Step),  by  R.  P.  Weston  and  Bert  Lee  (Bar  by  Bar)       2 

Songs— 

5679  "  Onaway,  awake,  beloved,"  by  F.  H.  Cowen  (C  :  Compass,  C  to  F')     2 

5680  "England"  (Unison-Song),  by  C.  H.  H.  Parry  2 

5681  "At  Santa  Barbara,"  by  Kennedy  Russell  (A:  Compass,  C  to  E')  2 


BOOKS 


Educational — 
5455     Peveril  of  the  Peak  (Retold  by  Jackson) 
5456 
5457 
5458 


Vol  1 

Vol.  2 

Vol.  3 

Vol.  4 


BLIND    M.P.'s    MAIDEN    SPEECH 


EURING  a  debate  on  Pensions 
Administration  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  20, 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  the 
blind  Ind.  Lib.  M.P.  for 
East  Aberdeenshire,  made 
his  maiden  speech.  He  said 
he  had  the  best  reasons  for 
knowing  the  kindness  of  heart 
of  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
House,  but,  while  he  appre- 
ciated the  extraordinary  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  he  hoped  if 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  views  of 
other  members  they  would  not  be  re- 
strained by  sentimental  , reasons  from 
dealing  with  him  as  with  anyone  else. 
The  administration   of   pensions  was,    he 


said,  as  nearly  sympathetic  as  it  was 
possible  to  be,  but  the  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  altered.  It  had  been  stated 
that  parents  in  receipt  of  the  flat-rate 
pension  of  5s.,  which  was  permanent,  had 
been  induced  to  exchange  it  for  a 
pecuniary -need  pension,  which  was  of 
larger  immediate  value,  and  after  they 
had  enjoyed  it  for  a  short  period  they 
had  been  deprived  of  it,  and  refused  re- 
instatement in  the  flat-rate  pension.  He 
suggested  that  the  Minister  of  Pensions 
should  confer  with  his  regional  directors, 
the  men  who  administered  the  pensions 
and  came  into  contact  with  the  claimants, 
and  get  their  views  as  to  how  the  regula- 
tions should  be  amended  so  as  to'  avoid 
hardships  in  the  future. 
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•  CONTENTS  ■ 


Home  Visiting  and  Teaching  of  the 
Adult  Blind.— III.  The  Certification 
of  Home  Teachers. — IV.  Some  Hinls 
on  Hygiene 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School 
of  Massage 

Brush-Making  Machinery 

A    Memorial    Portrait    of   Sir   Arthv 
Pearson 

National   Library    for    the    Blind. — 
Royal  Visit 


Deputation  to  the  Board  of  Education     11 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind        ...     12 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

MUSIC 

Organ —  .    . 

5760  "Psalm-Prelude  No.  1,"  by  Herbert  Howells,  Op.  32  (Bar  by  Bar)         

5761  "  Sonata  No.  5  in  C,"  by  Bach,  Vol.  1  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5762  "Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,"  by  Bach,  Vol.  3,  No.  6  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5763  '  Legend,"  by  Harvey  Grace,  Op.  16-(Bar  by  Bar) 

Piano —  —    . 

5764  I.S.M.  Grade  One,  Series  2  :  "  The  Song  of  the  Reapers,"  by  Schumann  ;  "  Novelette,"  by  J 

"  In  Arcady,"  by  C.  Hazelhurst  ;  "  Courante  in  E,"  by  Handel  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5765  Nos.  15  and  16  of  "Forty-eight  Prelud.s  and  Fugues,"  Part  2,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5766  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  by  Percy  Elliott   (Bar  by  Bar) 

5767  "  Outward  Bound  "  (Five  Little  Sea  Sketchts),  by  Alec  Rowley  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Duets— 

5768  "  Soirees  Musicales,"  Book  4,  by  Lecn  d'Ourville,  Pri.no  Parts  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5769  „  „  „         S.-condo  Parts  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Songs — 
5682     "  When  ChilJher  Plays,"  by  Walford  Davies  (C  :  Compass,  C  to  F') 

5770  "  A  Brown  Bird  Singing,"  by  Haydn  Wood  (C  :  Compass,  F  to  E')        


BOOKS 


Educational — 
5485     Forest  Days  (Retold  by  Jackson) 
5486 
5487 
5488 

5512     A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Retold  by  Jackson) 
5513 
5514 


Prices 

s.    d. 

2     0 

2  11 

2     1 

2     0 

r.  Lynn  ; 

2     0 

2  11 

2     0 

2     0 

2     5 

2     7 

2     0 

2     0 

Vol.    1 

8     3 

Vol.   2 

8     3 

Vol.  3 

8     3 

Vol.   4 

8     3 

Vol.   1 

9     1 

Vol.   2 

9     1 

Vol.   3 

9     1 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
February,   1923 

Guedella,    P. — Second    E 


FICTION. 
Blennerhassett,  W.  L. — Provocator.  2  vols. 

Burnett,   Mrs.   F.   Hodgson — White  People  1   vol. 

Caine,   Hall     Master  of   Man.  8  vols. 

Chesterton,    G.    K. — Flying   Inn.  4   vols. 

Galsworthy,  John — In   Chancery  5  vols. 

Galsworthy,   John — Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte. 

1  vol. 
Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider— Holy  Flower.  6  vols. 

Hamilton,  Lord  F. — Education  of  P.  J.   Davenant. 

4  vols. 
Harraden,   Beatrice— Out  of   the   Wreck  I    Rise. 

5  vols. 
Hocking,  J. — Pomp  of  Yesterday.  5  vols. 
Ker,  D.— O'er  Tartar  Deserts.  4  vols. 
Knatchbull-Hugesson,  E. — Whispers  from  Fairyland. 

5  vols. 
Phillpotts,    Eden — Virgin     in    Judgment.  6    vols. 

Riley,  W.— Olive  of  Sylcote.  5  vols. 

Tracy,    Louis — Pillar  of    Light.  4  vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
"  Anon  " — Pomp  of  Power.  5  vols. 

Finlav,  G'.— History  of  Byzantine  Empire  (716-1057).  Deland,   M. 

11   vols. 


lpire. 
Housman,    A.    E. — Last    Poems. 
Janton,  L. — Course  of  French  G 


6   vols. 
1    vol. 
r  (Syntax). 

5  vols. 
Lee,  Sir  Sidney — -Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century.      (E.    W.     Austin    Memorial     Fund). 

6  vols. 
MacDonald,  F.  W. — Shining  Hour.  1  vol. 
McMillan,  R.— Origin  of  the  World.  2  vols. 
Newbolt,  Sir  H. — Submarine  and  Anti-Submarine. 

4  vols. 

Underfill!,     Evelyn — Practical     Mysticism  :     a    little 

book  for  Normal   People.  2  vols. 

Walker,  E.  D. — Re-incarnation  :  a  study  of  forgotten 


truth. 


Dane,  Clemence — Will  Shakespeare  : 
Drinkwater,   J. — Oliver    Cromwell  : 


a  play. 
a   play. 


vols. 


2  vols. 
1    vol. 


-Unexpectedness  of  Mr.   Horace  Shields. 
2  vols. 
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BEACON 

A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED 
INTERESTS   OF  THE  BLIND 


•  CONTENTS  ■ 


The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920 

Notes  from  the  Institutions 

London  Association  for  the  Blind 

Notes  from  Foreign  Institutions 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind — Notes 
from  Branch  Secretaries       

The  Blind  in  France      

The  Blind  and  a  Wireless  Concert     ... 

The  Cedars  College  for  Blind  Girls    ... 


Scottish  Federation  of  Institutions  and 
Societies  for  the  Blind  

The  Physically  Defective  Blind 

Eurhythmies  for  the  Blind      

National  Union  of  the  Professional  and 
Industrial  Blind  

At  the  Ford  Workshop 

The  Blind — Notices  in  Parliament     ... 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND  Q 


New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

MUSIC  PRICES 

Church —  s.  a 

5794  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (Anthem  for  Whitsun),  by  Stainer  (Vertical  Score)     ...  ...         ...     2     C 

5685     "  Ponder  my  words,  O  Lord"  (Anthem),  by  Gadsby  (Vertical  Score) 2     C 

Organ— 

5795  "Pieces  in  Different  Styles,"  by  Guilmant,  Book  3,  Op.  17  :  "  Prayer  No.  2  in  E  flat ;"  "TwoAmens"; 

"Funeral  March  and  Hymn  of   Seraphs";    "Melody  in  A  flat";  "Anthem  for  Quasimodo 
Sunday "  (Bar  by  Bar)  3     5 

5796  "  Gothic  March  in  D  minor,"  by  Salome  (Bar  by  Bar)      2     C 

Piano — 

5797  I.S.M.  Grade  1,  Series  1  :  "  Six  Pianoforte  Pieces,  with  a  Short  Analysis  of  each  "  (Bar  by  Bar)   ...     2     1 

5798  Nos.  19  and  20  of  "Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  Part  2,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar)  2     7 

5799  ' '  Ten  Poetic  Fancies,"  Book  2,  by  H.  F.  Watling  (National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Edition)  (Bar  by  Bar)     2     5 
SONGS — 

5771     "  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  out  "  (Air  for  Contralto  from  "  The  Woman  of  Samaria  "),  by 

Sterndale  Bennett  (F  :  Compass,  C  to  D') 2     C 

5773  "The  Yeomen  of  England"  (from  "  Merrie  England  "),  by  Edward  German  (D  :  Compass,  D  to  E')     2     C 

5665  "If  there  were  dreams  to  sell,"  by  Ireland  (E  flat  :  Compass,  C  to  F') 2     C 

Two-Part  Songs — 

5666  "  Marching  Song  "  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  by  C.  V.  Stanford 2     C 

5774  "  To  the  Woods "  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  by  F.  Warner  2     ( 

Four-Part  Song — 

5623     "  Little  Jack  Horner  "  (Humorous  Glee),  by  A.  J.  Caldicott  (Open  and  Vertical  Scores) 
Theory — 

5800  "  The  Child's  first  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Playing,"  by  Tobias  Matthay 

BOOKS 

Theoretical  Music — 

5792     "  The  Development  of  Chamber  Music,"  by  Walthew        

5606     "  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  applied  to  Music  "  (Pamphlet),  by  Warriner  ... 

Religious — 

5750  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  (Authorised  Version)  

5751  „  „  „  .,  -  

5748  "  St.  John  "  (Authorised  Version)  

5749  „  „  „  

5697  "  Deuteronomy  "  (Authorised  Version)  

5698  ...       ,,  ..  »  •■         •■•  

Educational — 

5515  "  The  Way  of  Poetry,"  by  Drinkwater  

5516  „         „       „         „  „  »  

5517         „  „  „  

5518  „         , „  »  

Games — 

5776     "  The  Pocket  Guide  to  Chess  Openings,"  by  Griffith  and  White 9  11 

=§k»  «=§=»  <=§» 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

March,   1923 

FICTION.  Benson,  A.  C.     Joyous  Gard  2  vols 

"Anon."     Return  of  Alfred  5  vols.  Benson,  R.   H.     History  of  Richard  Raynal, 

Aumonier,  Stacy.     The  Querrils  4  vols.  Solitary.  2  vols 

Arnim,   Countess  v.     Vera    4  vols.  Copplestone,   Bennett      Last  of   the 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.     Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Grenvilles  5  vols 

Gardens  1   vol.  Curwood,   J.   O.     Valley  of  Silent  Men   ...  4  vols 

(Continued  on  page  lb) 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED 
INTERESTS   OF  THE  BLIND 


•  CONTENTS  ■ 


The    American    Foundation    for    the 

Blind 1 

Welfare   of   the    Blind — Co-operation 
between   Training   and   Employing 

Agencies  3 

Notes  from  the  Institutions      5 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE    BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of'  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

MUSIC  PRJCES 

Church —  d 

5806  "  Cast  me  not  away  "  (Anthem),  by  W.  Prendergast  (Vertical  Score) 2     0 

Organ — 

5807  "  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,"  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar)  2     0 

5808  "  Lament,"  Op.  10,  by  Harvey  Grace  (Bar  by  Bar)  2     0 

Piano— 

5809  "Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  Part  2,  Nos.  17  and  18,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar) 5  5 

5810  "  Prelude  in  G  sharp  minor,"  Op.  32,  No.  12,  by  Rachmaninoff  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 

5811  "  The  Swan  "  (Le  Cygne),  by  Saint- Saens  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 

5812  "  A  Musical  Switch"  (Humoresque),  arr.  by  Kenneth  J.  Alford  (Bar  by  Bar)              2  5 

5813  "  Twilight  Song,"  by  Minnie  G.  Crispin  (Bar  by  Bar)        2  0 

5814  "The  Arabian  Caravan,"  by  Percy  Raymond  (Bar  by  Bar)         2  0 

Songs — 

5815  "The  Lute  Player,"  by  Allitsen  (C  minor  :  Compass,  G  to  E') 2  0 

5816  "E'en  as  a  lovely  flower,"  by  Frank  Bridge  (E  :  Compass,  C  to  E') 2  0 

5817  "  On  the  way  to  Kew,"  by  Coningsby  Clarke  (D  :  Compass,  A  to  E') 2  0 

5818  "At  the  Window,"  by  D.  M.  Stewart  (D  :  Compass,  D  to  D')      2  0 

Two-Part  Songs — 

5819  "My  Task,"  by  E.  L.  Ashford  (arr.  for  Soprano  and  Contralto  by  Ernest  Newton)      2     0 

BOOKS 

Educational — 

5556  Piers  Plowman  History,  Book  I.  by  Spalding 

5557  „  „  „  „     II.  by  Sarson  

5558  „  „  „  „  III.  by  Keary  

5559  „  „  „  „  III.  „         „  

5626  Elementary  Algebra,  by  Godfrey  &  Siddons  

5627  „        „     „     „       „  

5628  „        „     „     „       „  

5629  „        „     „     „       „  

5630  „        „     „     „       „  


The  Book  of  Daniel  in  Welsh  Moon  Type 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  about  to  publish  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  Welsh  Moon  Type.  The  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  give  full  particulars  concerning  price,  etc.,  in  next  month's  issue  of  the 
Beacon. 
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16 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  -and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC 

Church — 

5822  "  Benedicite  in  E  flat,"  by  E.  C.  Winchester  (Vertical  Score)       

5823  "Hearken  unto  Me,  My  people  "  (Anthem),  by  Sullivan  (Vertical  Score) 


Organ — 

"  Triumph  Song,"  by  A.  Baynon  (Pocket  size) 

"  Pastorale  in  F,"  by  Kullak  (Bar  by  Bar) 

"  Rondo  Capriccio  "  (A  Study  in  Accents),  by  Lemare  (Bar  by  Bar) 

"A  Song  of  Hope,"  by  A.  Ruddock  (Bar  by  Bar) 

"  Abendlied,"  and  "  Dreaming,"  by  Schumann  (Bar  by  Bar) 


5824 
5825 
5826 
5827 
5828 

Piano — 

5829  Nos.  21  and  22  of  "Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  Part  2,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5830  "  Premiere  Valse,"  Op.  83,  by  Durand  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  size)  

5831  "  Arabeske,"  Op.  18,  by  Schumann  (Bar  by  Bar)     ... 

5832  "  Danse  Negre,"  by  Cyril  Scott  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Songs — 

5833  "Arise,  O  Sun  ! "  (with  Organ  Obbligato),  by  M.  C.  Day  (E  flat  :  Compass,  E  to  F')  (Pocket  size) 

5834  "  The  Roving  Gipsies,"  by  Christopher  Marks  (D  :  Compass,  D  to  F')  ... 

5835  "  O,  Falmouth  is  a  fine  town,"  by  Landon  Ronald  (C  :  Compass,  C  to  E')        

5836  "  The  Stars  have  Eyes,"  by  Wilfrid  Sanderson  (A  flat  :  Compass,  D  to  F')     

5837  "The  bold  unbiddable  child,"  by  Stanford  (D  minor  :  Compass,  C  to  E'  flat)  


BOOKS 


Educational — 
4979  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,  by  Ball 
4980 
4981 
4982 
4983 
4984 

Religious— 
5745     St.  Mark,  1  Vol. 


Vol.  1 
Vol.  2 
Vol.  3 
Vol.  4 
Vol.  5 
Vol.  6 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


24     0 
24     0 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

June,  1923 


FICTION. 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.     Lancashire  Witches  ...  n  vols. 
Bangs,  J.  Kendrick.     House-boat  on  the  Styx. 

2  vols. 
Burnett,  Mrs.   F.   Hodgson. 

Head  of  the  House  of  Coombe.  6  vols. 

Corelli,    Marie.      Life  Everlasting   7  vols. 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Prophetic  Marriage.   ...6  vols. 

Delafield,  E.  M.     The  Optimist  4  vols. 

Galsworthy,   J.     Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte 

1  vol. 
Hobbes,    John    Oliver. 

Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters.  4  vols. 

Hutten,  Baroness  von.     Magpie  5  vols. 

(  Continued 


Jerome,  Jerome,   K.     They   and  I  4  vols. 

Phillpotts,    Eden.     Brunei's    Tower    6  vols. 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     The  Westcotes...  2  vols. 

Raymond,   E.  T.     Rossenal  4  vols. 

Reaney,  Mrs.     Clovie  and  Madge  2  vols. 

Rutherford,   M.     Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane 

4  vols. 

Vachell,   H.  A.     Change  Partners  4  vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Anon."     Discipleship   of  Love   

Bradley,    H.      The    Goths    5  vols. 

Carvell,   J.   M.     Catechism   of  Home   Hygiene. 
Colchester,  H.  B.  (ed.).     Lay  Views  by 

Six  Clergy.  2  vols. 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of^-the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  Resident  in  the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent. 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC 

Church — 
5S41     "  Te  Deuiii  in  D,"  by  Barnby  (Unison)  (Verticil  Score) 

5842  "Send  out  Thy  Light"  (Anthem),  by  Gounod  (Vertical  Score) 

Organ —  . 

5843  "  Chant  sans  Paroles"  (arr.  by  F.  G.  Shinn),  by  Tschaikowsky  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5844  "  Cantilene  in  A  flat,"  by  Wolstenholme  (Bar  by  Bar)       

Piano— 

T.C.L.  Examinations  : 

5845  "First  Steps,"  Book  1,  edited  by  Myles  B.  Foster  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5846  "First  Steps,"  Book  2,  by  Charles  Vincent  (Bar  by  Bar) ,. 

5847  "La  plus  que  lente"  (Valse),  by  Debussy  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5848  "  La  Fileuse  "  (Etude),  Op.  157,  by  Raff  (Bar  by  Bar)        ...  

5819    '"  Stardust  "  (Caprice),  by  H.  Baynton-Power  (Bar  by  Bar) '         

5850  "  Anita "  (Intermezzo),  by  H.  Pollard  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Songs — 

5851  Recit.,  "And  God  said,  Let  the  Waters,"  Air,  "On  Mighty  Pens"  (Soprano),  from   he  "Creation,' 

by  Haydn  (Compass,  E  to  B' flat) 

5852  "  Wimmen,  Oh  !  Wimmen,"  by  H.  Lyall  Phillips  (E  flat  :  Compass,  B  to  E')  

5853  "  Over  the  Mountains,"  by  Roger  Guilter  (G  :  Compass,  D  to  D')  

Two-Part  Song — 

5851     "The  Two  Fools"  (for  Equal  Voices),  by  T.  C.  Sterndale  Bennett 


2     5 
2     0 


2     0 
2     0 


Miscellaneous — 

5839  The  Morse  Cede 

Sociological— 

5840  Home  Teachers'  Examination  Papers,  1923 
Foreign— 

5420  WjlhelmTell         

5421  „  .,  

5422  „  „  

5423  „  ,,  

5412  Public  Schcot  German  Primer 

5413  „  ., 
5414 

5415 

5416 

5417  „ 

5418 

5419 


Vol.  1 

32  0 

Vol.  2 

32  0 

Vol.  3 

32  0 

Vol.  4 

32  0 

Vol.  1 

32  0 

Vol.  2 

32  0 

Vol.  3 

32  0 

Vol.  4 

32  0 

Vol.  5 

32  0 

Vol.  6 

32  0 

Vol.  7 

32  0 

Vol.  8 

32  0 

RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO  THE   MASSAGE    LIBRARY  (N.I.B.) 

by   Sir    Frederick    Mott, 

Paraplegia,     by     O.     H.     Gotch,     M.IJ. 


Fat  and  Blood  :  an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  Neurasthenia  and  Hysteria,  by  S 
Weir    Mitchell,    M.D.   in   2  volumes. 


POCKET  EDITIONS. 
Medication,   by  David  Campbell,   M.C.,  M.A. 


Psychology    and    Medicine, 

F.R.S.,    M.D. 
Traumatic     Paraplegia,     by 
and 
Appendicitis:   a  study  in   Histological  Physiology,  by 

O.  C.  Gruner,  M.D. 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE    BLIND 

D 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC 

Church — 
5608     "  Save  us,  O  Lord  "  (Anthem),  by  Bairstow  (Vertical  Score)         

Organ — 

5859  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott  "  (Marche  Triomphale),  by  Karg-Elert  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5855  "  Concert  Overture  in  E  flat,"  by  W.  Faulkes  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5856  "  Fourth  Organ  Concerto,"  by  Handel  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Piano— 
5775     "Sonata  No.  4  in  E  flat,"  Op.  7  (Macpherson's  Edition),  by  Beethoven  (Bar  by  Bar) 
5838     "-  The  Rose  of  Persia"  (Selection),  by  Sullivan  (Bar  by  Bar)         

Songs — 

5683  "  The  Peace  of  God  "  (Sacred,)  by  Gounod  (C 

5860  "Lascia  ch'io  Pianga 
Two-Part  Song — 

5684  "Good  Night"  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  by  Cyril  Jenkins 

Scientific—  BOOKS 

4999  Secrets  of  Earth  and  Sea,  Grade  2,  by  Lankester 

5000  „  „  „  „  „  

5001 


Compass,  C  to  E') 
(Recit.  and  Air  from  "Rinaldo  "),  by  Handel  (E  flat  :  Compass,  E  to  F') 


2  0 
2  5 
2  11 


Vol.  1  24  0 
Vol.  2  24  0 
Vol.  3     24     0 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
July  and  August,    1923 


FICTION 

Aldrick,  M.     On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone 

Askew,  A.  and  C.     The  Shulamite 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.     Peter  and  Wendy 
Batchelor,  Margaret.     Six  Devonshire  Dump- 
lings  

Begbie,  H.     An  English  Family 

Bennett,  Arnold.     Mr.  Prohack         

Douglas,  O.     Olivia 

Doyle,    Sir    A.    Conan.     Danger    and    other 

Stories 
Eyton,  J.     Dancing  Fakir    and  other  Stories 
Frankau,     Gilbert.       Peter     Jackson,      Cigar 

Merchant     ... 
Hutten,  Baroness  von.     The  Halo    ... 

Locke,  W.J.     The  Mountebank       

Lucas,  E.  V.     Genevra's  Money 
Macdonald,  George.     Marquis  of  Lossie 
Morris,  W.     News  from  Nowhere   ... 
Punshon,  E.  R.     Learning  Business  .. . 
Sabatini,  R.     St.  Martin's  Summer 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.     Starlit  Garden 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.     Ricroft  of  Withens      ... 
Walpole,  H.     The  Young  Enchanted 

Wells,  H.  G.     Men  like  Gods  

Worboise,  E.  J.     Thornycroft  Hall 


3  vols. 

4  vols. 
3  vols. 

3  vols. 

5  vols. 

6  vols. 
3  vols. 

3  vols. 

3  vols. 

8  vols. 

4  vols. 

5  vols. 

3  vols. 

8  vols. 

4  vols, 
i  vol. 
4  vols. 
4  vols. 

7  vols. 

6  vols. 
4  vols. 

9  vols. 


*  Stereotyped  books,  presented  by  the 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"M.  B."     Edward  Teshmaker  Busk 

Barlet,  S.,  and  W.  F.  Mason.     French  Prose 

Reader 
Claxton,  W.J.     Rambles  in  Rural  England... 
Corbin,    T.    W.       Romance    of    Submarine 

Engineering... 
Crane,  F.     Footnotes  to  Life. 

De  la  Mare,  W.     Poems,  1901 -18 

Dinnis,  Enid.     Pauline  Marie  Jaricot 
Drinkwater,  J.      Preludes,  192 1-2      ... 
Forbes,  Rosita.     Secret  of  the  Sahara 
Gibson,  C.  R.     Great  Ball  on  which  we  live 

*  Godfrey,  C,  and  A.  W.  Siddons.    Elementary 

Algebra  with  diagrams 
Grote,  G.     History  of  Greece  (in  continuation) 
Harrison,  F.     Oliver  Cromwell 
Leathes,  Sir  Stanley.     People  on  its  Trial     . . . 

*  Murray,  J.  Middleton.     Problem  of  Style     . . . 
Neill,  A.  S.     A  Dominie's  Log        

*  Piers  Plowman  Histories — 

Junior  Book  1 .      E.  H.  Spalding  ...  \ 

Junior  Book  2.      E.  M.  Sarson  and  M.  E. 

Paine  

Junior  Book  3.      M.    R.    Keary    and    P. 
Wragge        ...  . . .  / 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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2 

vols, 
vols. 
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3 

vols, 
vols. 

3 

vols. 
vol. 
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vols. 

2 

vols. 
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vols. 

<-5 
4 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

MUSIC  PRICES 

Church.    The  English  Hymnal—  s.  d. 

5861-2-3-4     "  Tunes,"  4  vols.  (Vertical  Score)  per  vol.  22     7 

5865-6  "Indexes,"  2  vols.  per  vol.  17     5 

5667     "  While  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  "  (Anthem  for  Christmas),  by  W.  T.  Best  (Vertical  Score)     2     1 

5867  "Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from  above,"  by  Barnby  (Anthem  for  Christmas  for  Tenor  Solo  and 

Chorus)  (Verticil  Score)        2     0 

5868  "  Five  Carols  by  Blind  Poets,"  set  to  Music  by  Blind  Musicians  (Vertical  Score)  (Pocket  size)       ...     2     0 
5609     "  The  snow  lies  thick  "  (Carol),  by  Geoffrey  Shaw  (Vertical  Score)       2     0 


5869  "  Cantabile  in  B,"  by  Cesar  Franck  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5870  "  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,"  by  T.  A.  Walmisley  (Bar  by  Bar)    .. 

5871  Choral  Prelude  :   "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  us  turn,"  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5872  "  Andante  from  the  '  Fifth  Quintett,'  "  by  Mozart  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5873  "  Minuet  from  the  '  Symphony  '  in  C,"  by  Mozart  (Bar  by  Bar) 

Piano- 
Two  Pieces  for  the  left  hand  : 

5874  No.  1  :  "  Romance  in  C  minor,"  by  Natalie  Davenport      

5887     No.  2:  "Waltz  in  D"       

5875  "Toccata  in  A"  (from  "  Sonata  No.  6"),  by  Paradies  (Bar  by  Bar)         

Dance — 

5876  "  Kitten  on  the  Keys,"  by  Zez  Confrey  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5877  "  Japanese  Moon  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  A.  Huntley  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5878  "  Thro'  the  night  "  (Waltz  Song),  by  Knight  Logan  (Bar  by  Bar)  ...         

5879  "  Wonderful  One  "  (Waltz  Song),  by  P.  Whiteman,  F.  Grofe  and  M.  Neilan  (Bar  by  Bar) 
Violin  and  Piano — 

5880  "  Romance  in  G,"  by  Beethoven,  Op.  40  (Bar  by  Bar)       

Songs— 

5881  "  Swing  low,  sweet  Chariot"  (Negro  Spiritual),  by  H.  T.  Burleigh  (F  :  Compass,  C  to  D') 

5882  "  A  Last  Year's  Rose,"  by  Roger  Quilter  (D  flat :  Compass,  C  to  F')      

5883  "My  Treasure,"  by  G.  Trevalsa  (G  :  Compass,  B,  to  E') 

Two-Part  Song — 

5884  "  Farewell  to  Summer  "  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  by  Noel  Johnson       


BOOKS 

Essays— 
5566     Selected  Roundabout  Papers,  Grade  2,  by  Thackeray 
5567 

Fiction — 
5523     An  Awfully  Big  Adventure,  Grade  2,  by  Bartimeus 
5524 

5555     Uncanny  Tales,  by  Crawford 

5521     Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol,  by  Locke 
5522 


Vol.  1 

14    4 

Vol.  2 

14    4 

Vol.  1 

15  10 

Vol.  2 

15  10 

Vol.  2 

15     1 

Vol.  1 

16    0 

Vol.  2 

16    0 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 


New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC  PRZCES 

Church —  s  d 

5888  "  Benedicts  Qui  Venit  and  Agnus  Dei  in  F"   (for  use  with  Dykes'  and  Somervell's  Communion 

Services  in  F),  by  C.J.  B.  Meacham  (Vertical  Score)      2  0 

5889  "Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  House"  (Anthem),  by  Tours  (Vertical  Score) 2  0 

Organ — 

5890  "  Scherzo  Pastorale,"  by  Holloway  (Bar  by  Bar)     2  0 

Piano— 

5891  Associated  Board  Examinations,  1924  : 

"  Studies  and  Pieces,"  Primary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  size)             2  1 

5892  Elementary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  sze) 2  11 

5893  Higher  Division,  List  C  (Bar  by  Bai )  (Pocket  size)              2  1 

5894  "  Balladen,"  bv  Brahms,  Op.  10  (Bar  by  Bar)            3  7 

5895  "Romance  en  Re,"  by  Chaminade  (Bar  by  Bar)      2  0 

Dance — 

5896  "  Burning  Sands  "  (Oriental  Fox-Trot),  by  D.  Onivas  (Bar  by  Bar)         2  0 

5897  "Three  o'clock  in  the  morning"  (Waltz  Song  with  Clrmes),  bf  J.  Robledo  (Bar  by  Bar)     2  0 

5898  "Roseof  the  Rio-Grande"  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  H.  Warren  and  R.  Gorman  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 

5899  "  All  muddled  up  "  (Song  Fox-T,  ot),  by  P.  Wenrich  (Bar  by  Bar)          2  0 

Songs — 

5900  "God's  Bright  Morning"  (Sacred),  by  Arthur  Meale  (A  fat  :  Compass,  E  to  G')        2  0 

5901  "The  Song  of  the  Waggoner,"  by  Breville-Smilh  (D  :  Compass,  B,  to  E')        2  0 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1923. 


Arnim,  Countess  von.     Enchanted  April 
Atherton,  Gertrude.  American  Wives  and  English 

Husbands 
Aumonier,  S.     Love-a-Duck  and  other  Stories 
Baring-Gould,  S.      Ephraim's  Pinch 
Baring-Gould,  S.     Green  Rushes,  Oh     .  . 
Bulley,  E.  A.     Whipping  Boy 
Butler,  S.     Erewhon 
Croker,  B.  M.     Peggy  of  the  Bartons 
De  Morgan,  W.     It  Never  Can  Happen  Again  .  . 
Dinnis,  Enid.     Anchorhold 
Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.     Micah  Clarke 

Fitzgerald,  J.  D.     Ring  Valley 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider.     She  and  Allen 
Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider.     Cleopatra 
"  Ian  Hay."     Carrying  On. 
James,  H.     Roderick  Hudson 
Lucas,  E.  V.     Harvest  Home 
Mitton,  G.  E.     Hawk  of  the  Desert 
Niven,  F.     Penny  Scot's  Treasure 
Oemler,  M.  C.     The  Butterfly  Man 


5  vols. 


14  vo 

3  vo 
9  vo! 

5  vo 

6  vo 

5  vo 

4  vo 

6  vo' 

3  vo! 

4  vo. 
3  vo 

5  vo! 


Phillpotts,  Eden.     Green  Alleys 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     Corporal  Sam 

Rohmer,  S.     Yellow  Claw 

Sabatini,  R.     Captain  Blood 

"  Sapper."     The  Black  Gang 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.     Crimson  Azaleas 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.     Under  Blue  Skies 

Sutherland,  Joan.     Desborough    of    the    North- 
West  Frontier 

Tenison.  E.  M.     Alastair  Gordon,  R.N 

Turle,  F.  J.     Miser's  Well  

Tynan,  Catherine.     Honourable  Molly 

Webling,  Peggy.     Pearl-Stringer 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anthology   of   Modern    Verse    (E.    A.    Methuen, 
with  introduction  by  R.  Lynd) 

Anon.     A  Word  Book  (Latin,  Greek  and  Saxon 
derivations) 

Anon.     Christ  in  You 

Archer,  T.  A.,  and  C.  L.  Kingsford.     The  Crus- 
ades 


Saillie,  W.     Divine  Healing  Simply  Explained 


5  vols. 
4  vols. 

4  vols. 

5  vols. 
4  vols. 

3  vols. 

4  vols. 

4  vols. 
7  vols. 
2  vols. 
4  vols. 
4  vols. 


3  vols. 


6  vols. 
1  vol. 


(Continued  on   tage  lb). 
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PAGE 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

i       New  Publications       g 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


Church — 
5905     "  Te  Deum  in  B  flat,"  by  Maunder  (Vertical  Score) 


5906  "  Marche  Nuptiale  in  E,"  by  W.  Faulkes  (Bar  by  Bar)       2  0 

5907  "  Fantasie  in  C,"  by  Cesar  Franck  (Bar  by  Bar)      2  0 

5908  "Andante  Cantabile,"  from  String  Quartet  in  D,  (arranged  by  Henderson,)  by  Tschaikowsky  (Bar 

by  Bar) 2  0 

5909  "  Canzone  in  G  flat,"  by  Karg-Elert  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 


5910  Associated  Board  Examinations,  1924  : 

"  Studies  and  Pieces,"  Lower  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  size) 5  7 

5911  Intermediate  Grade,  List  A  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  size)       2  7 

5912  "The  Butterfly  "  (Characteristic  Rondo),  by  Hemann  (Bar  by  Bar)       2  0 

5913  "  Three  Forest  Dances,"  by  J.  Mocre  (Bar  by  Bar)              2  0 

Dance — 

5914  "Sweet  Louisiana"  (Valse),  by  A.  W.  Ketelbey  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 

5915  "  Piano  Puzzle,"  by  R.  Reichenthal  (Bar  by  Bar) 2  0 

5916  "  The  Sheik  of  Araby  "  (Waltz),  by  T.  Snyder  (Bar  by  Bar)         2  0 

Songs — 

5917  "The  Song  of  the  Clock,"  by  R.  Burchell  (B  flat  :  Compass,  C  to  D') 2  0 

5918  "To  tell  thee  how  I  love,"  and,  "In  my  garden,"  by  S.  Liddle   (Medium  Voice  :  Compass,  C  to  G')  2  0 

5919  "Prelude,"  by  Cyril  Scott    (B  flat  :  Compass,  B  to  E') ...  2  0 


The  National   Institute    for    the    Blind  have    for    sale    the    following    watches    specially  manufactured    to    meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Blind  :  — 

Lady's  "  N.I.B."  Wrist  Watch.    Solid  Silver  Hunter  Gentleman's  "  N.I.B."  Watch.     Hunter   case   with 

with  loops  for  strap.      Spring  cover  with   screw  back,  dome,    engine    turned,    15    jewels,    Tavannes    lever 

15  jewels,  Tavannes  lever  movement,  enamelled  dial  movement,    cut    balance,   enamelled   dial  with    raised 

with   raised  characters    (two  small  dots  representing  charactets    (two  small   dots  representing  figures  3,  6. 

figures  6,  6,  v  and  Iz,  the   remaining   numerals  indi-  ()       j  i<>    .i  ■    •  „       l         r     .  a   u 

6    ,   ,     '  ,  j     i      i       i        i     l  ■  11  "  and  12,   the  remaining   numerals  indicated   bv  one 

cated   bv   one   large  dot),    the    hands    being    specially  ,  i     \      i       i_      j      u   •  ■   n  l. 

strengthened.      The  front  cover  is  opened  by  pressing  larSe  ,d°t)'.,the  hands    be,nS    "Pf""^  strengthened 

a  small  catch   at   the  side  ot  the  case.      In  solid  silver  In    sol,d    sllvt'r    case-    Pr,ce    £->     °     °-     In    nickel 

(hall-marked)  case,  with  leather  strap,  price  £2   15  0  (plain)  case,  price   £1   17     6.     Registered  post,  8d. 

each.      Registered  Post  6d.  extra.  extra. 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC  PRICES 

Church —  s  d 

5933  "  Evening  Service  in  A,"  by  Arnold  (Vertical  Score)          ...          ...         ...         ...          ...         ...         ...  2  0 

5934  "  Hymn  of  Peace,"  by  W.  H.  Callcott  (Anthem  for  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus).     (Vertical  Score)  ...  2  0 

Organ — 

5935  "  Pastoral  Symphony  "  from  "  Christmas  Oratorio,"  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar)     ...2  0 

5936  "  Marche  Heroique,"  by  A.  H.  Brewer  (Bar  by  Bar)           2  0 

5937  "Minuet  in  B  flat,"  by  Hamilton  Clarke  (in  the  ancient  style) 2  0 

Piano— 

5938  "Melodies  and  Progressive  Studies,"  Book  3,  by  Ellis  Riley  (Bar  by  Bar)       5  5 

5939  "Three  Dances"  from  "Nell  Gwyn,"  by  Edward  German  (Bar  by  Bar)          2  0 

5940  "  Berceuse  in  G  flat,"  by  Henselt  (Bar  by  Bar)         2  0 

5941  "Abends,"  Op.  55,  by  Raff  (Bar  by  Bar)        2  0 


Dance — 

5942  "Idaho"  (Vocal  One-Step)  by  L.  Alleyn        

5943  "  Angelus  "  (Vocal  Waltz)  by  J.  Eltinge  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5944  "  Chicago  "  (Fox  Trot)  by  F.  Fisher  (Bar  by  Bar)    ... 


Songs — 

5945  "  Parson  and  Me,"  by  C.  Arundale  (D  :  Compass,  A  to  D')  

5946  "  Some  Rival  has  stolen  my  True  Love  away,"  by  L.  E.  Broadwood  (G  :  Compass,  D  to  E') 

5947  "A  Warwickshire  Wooing,"  by  W.  J.  James  (C  :  Compass,  C  to  E')      

5948  "When,"  by  D.  M.  Stewart  (F:  Compass,  E  to  D')...  


BOOKS 

Miscellaneous — 

5926  Scripture  Union  Portions  for  1924 

5927  Graded  Words  with  Inkprint  Translation 

5930  Almanac  1924       ...         

5931  Braille  Calendar  1924  (sheet)  

5932  Braille  Calendar  1924  (card) 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


MUSIC 

Church — 

5953  "The  Story  of  the  Cross"  (Anthem),  by  Stairier  (Vertical  Score)  

5954  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord  "  (Duet  and  Chorus  from  "  The  Hymn  of  Praise,")  by  Mendelssohn 

Organ — 

5955  "IdylleinDflat,"by  W.  Faulkes  (Bar  by  Bar)       

5956  Minuet,  from  the  Overture  to  "Berenice,"  by  Handel  (Bar  by  Bar)       

5957  Fugue  in  G,  by  J.  L.  Krebs  (Bar  by  Bar)       

5958  "Festal  Commemoration,"  by  John  E.  West  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Piano — 

5959  Hornpipe,  by  Waddington  Cooke  (Bar  by  Bar)       

5960  "  Rustic  Revels,"  by  Percy  Fletcher  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5961  "In  a  Monastery  Garden"  (Characteristic  Intermezzo),  by  A.  W.  Ketelby  (Bar  by  Bar)      

5962  -'The  Rivulet,"  in  E,  by  Mendelssohn  (Bar  by  Bar)  

Dance — 

5963  "  Little  Nelly  Kelly,"  Waltz,  by  Cohan,  arranged  by  R.  S.  Stodden  (Bar  by  Bar)       

5964  "  Dear  love,  my  love,"  Waltz-Song,  by  R.  Friml  (Bar  by  Bar) 

5965  "  Blaze-away  !"  March  Two-Step,  by  A.  Holzmann  (Bar  by  Bar)  

5966  "  Enchanting,"  Saunter,  by  H  E.  Pelher  (Bar  by  Bar)       

Songs — 

5967  "  Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I've  seen,"  Negro  Spiritual,  arr.  by  H.  T.  Burleigh  (F  :  Compass, 
CtoC) 

"Sea  Wrack,"  by  Hamilton  Harty  (C  :  Compass,  C  to  F')  

"  After,"  Sacred,  by  Arthur  Meale  (E  flat  :  Compass,  B  to  E')     

"  I  love  the  moon,"  by  Paul  Rubens  (D  flat  :  Compass,  E  to  F')  


5968 
5969 
5970 


Duet — 
5971     "Love  and  War  "  (Tenor  and  Bass)  by  T.  Cooke 


2     0 
2     0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 

2  7 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
January,  1924 


FICTION. 

Beach,  Rex.     Iron  Trail     . .         . .         . .         . .  6  vols. 

Broster,  D.  K.     Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford  . .  6  vols. 

James,  M.  R.     Ghost  Stories  of  an  Antiquary  2  vols. 

Ker,  David.     Wizard  King  . .  . .  •  •  4  vols. 

Morley,  C.     Parnassus  on  Wheels.  . .          . .  2  vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aeschylus.     Choephoroe  :      a     play     (translated 

Gilbert  Murray)   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  I  vol. 


Aitken,  E.  H.     Five  Windows  of  the  Soul 
Bacon,  B.  W.     Making  of  the  New  Testament 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
Benson,  R.  H.     Lourdes 
Coates,  C.  A.     Outline  of  Revelation 
Cowell,  E.     Up  and  Down  Lourdes      .... 
Crespigny,  Mrs.  de.     Mind  of  a  Woman 
Drinkwater,  J.     Robert  E.  Lee  :    a  play 


3  vols. 

i  vol. 
5  vols. 

2  Vols. 


Eddy,  Mrs.  Baker.    Miscellaneous  Writings  1883 

1896  (in  continuation) 
Gairdner,  W.  H.  J.     Rebuke  of  Islam     . . 
Gibson,  C.  R.     Heroes  of  the  Scientific  World 
Glasgow,  G.     The  Minoans 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
Higgins,  W.     Father  Thames        . .  .  .  . .      3  ' 

Headley,  A.  H.     (Arr.)  London  in  Literature    . .      4 
Holmes,  E.     Wanderings  in  Wessex         . .  .  .      5 

Jenkins,  H.     Life  of  George  Borrow        . .  . .      9 

Kingsland,  W.  Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianity  . .  3 
McDougall,  W.    Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  8 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
Mawer,  A      The  Vikings    .  .  .  .  .  ,  . .      2 

Rich,  E.  G.  Why-so  Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  1 
Squire,  J.  C.  (Compiler).  Modern  Poets  (Selections)  3 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.    England  under  the  Stuarts     ..    11 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 


{continued  on  page  16) 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE    BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


MUSIC 

Church — 

5980  "  Be  glad  then,  ye  Children  of  Zion  "  (Easter  Anthem),  bv  Hollins  (Vertical  Score) 

5981  "  He  in  tears  that  soweth  "  (Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus,  S.S.A.,  from  the  Sacred  Cantata  "  A  Song  of  Victory 

F.  Hillier  (Vertical  Score)  ..        

Organ — 

5982  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Minor  ("  The  Wedge  ").  by  Bach,  Vol.  2,  No.  9  (Bar  by  bar)  .  .     , 

59!  3     Three  Preludes  (on  Melodies  from  the  Genevan  Psalter),  by  Charles  Wood  (Bar  by  bar)  ..  .. 

5984     Larghetto  in  A  (from  "  Symphony  in  D  ")  by  Beethoven,  arr.  by  W.  T.  Best  (Bar  by  bar)    . . 


)by 


Piano — ■ 
5     Scherzo  in  E  Minor,  by  Mendelssohn  (Bar  by  bar)  .  . 
3     Barcarolle  (from  the  "  Tales  of  Hoffman  "),  by  Offenbach, 
7     "  Chimes,"  by  Cyril  Scott  (Bar  by  bar) '         ..  ..       ". 


by  Magnus  (Bar  by  bar) 


5988  "  Let's  Brighten  Everything  "  (Valse),  bv  J.  Holbrooke  (Bar  by  bar) 

5989  "  The  Penguin's  Walk  "  (Fox-Trot),  by  J.  Holbrooke  (Bar  by  bar) 

5990  "  Whistling  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  W.  A.  Manaham  (Bar  by  bar) 


5991  "  Hats  off  to  the  Stoker  "  by  C.  Arundale  (B  flat  :   Compass  B  to  D') 

5992  "  Songs  my  mother  taught  me  "  (fiom  "  Gipsy  Melodies  ")  by  Dvorak  (C  :   Compass,  E  to  F') 

5993  An  Erisky  Love  Lilt  (from  "  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  "),  arranged  by  Kennedy-Fraser  (G  :    Compass,  D  to  E') 
5991  "  Jerusalem,"  by  Parry  (D  :    Compass,  B  to  E') 

5995  "  Songs  of  Sorrow  "  by  Quilter  (medium  voice  :    Compass  B  flat  to  G  flat) 

5996  Serenade,  by  Schubert  (B  minor  :  Compass  B  to  E') 

FICTION. 
5519     "  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,"  by  Hobbes 

Music. 
5904     "  Musical  Theory  and  Knowledge,"  Markham  Lee. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
January,   1924 


FICTION. 

Allan,  Luke.     Blue  Wolf 

"  Ancn."     Return  of  Alfred 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.     My  Doggie  and  I 
Barrington,   Mrs.   R.     A   St.   Luke   of  the    19th 

Century 
Benson,  E.  F.     Arundel 
Birmingham,  G.     Inisheeny 
Campbell,    F.      Two    Queenslanders    and    their 

Friends 
Findlater,  M.  and  J.     Penny  Moneypenny 
Grey,  Zane.     Light  of  the  Western  Stars 
Harding,  N.     Little  Grey  Pedlar 
Harker,  L.  Allen.  Concerning  Paul  and  Fiametta 


4  vols. 

5  vols. 

2  vols. 

7  vols. 
5  vols. 
3  vols. 

3  vols. 
6  vols. 
6  vols. 

1  vol. 

3  vols. 

(continued 

Harland,  H.~  "Royal  End 

Holt,  E.  S.     Way  of  the  Cross  and  other  Tales 
James,  M   R.     Five  Jars 
Klickman,  F.     Flower  Patch  among  the  Hills 
I.e  Quex,  W.     Voice  from  the  Void 
Mackenzie,  Compton.     Seven  Ages  of  Woman 
Marshall,  A.     Honour  of  the  Clintons 
Moore,  D.     My  Lady  Bellamy 
Nesbit,  E.     Phoenix  and  the  Carpet 
Perrin,  Alice.     Star  of  India 
Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     Delectable  Duchy 
Turley,  C.     Godfrey  Maitin — Schoolboy 
Wiss,  M.     Swiss  Familv  Robinson 


3  vols 

2  Vols 

1  vol. 


4  vols. 

3  vols. 

4  vols. 

3  vols. 

4  vols,) 
6  vols. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 


New  Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


Church — 

1  "  0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  "  (Anthem  for  Easter),  by  W.  Wolstenholme  (Vertical  Score) 

2  "  Lord,  I  call  upon  Thee  "  (Anthem  for  Solo  and  Chorus),  by  John  E.  West  (Vertical  Score) 


Three  Choral  Preludes  :  1,  Winchester  New  ;  2,  Burford  ;  3,  St.  Michael  (Bar  by  bar),  by  John  E.  West 

Study  No.  5,  in  B  minor,  Op.  56,  by  Schumann,  arranged  by  J.  E.  West  (Bar  by  bar) 

Andante  from  the  "  Sixth  Quartette,"  by  Mozart,  arranged  by  W.  T.  Best  (Bar  by  bar) 

Minuet  from  the  "  Symphony  in  E  flat,"  by  Mozart,  arranged  by  G.  J.  Bennett  (Bar  by  bar) 

"  The  Giant  Fugue,"  vol.  7,  No.  60,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  bar)  


6008  "  Country  Tune,"  by  Arnold  Bax  (Bar  by  bar)         2 

6009  "  Laughing  Water,"  by  Baynton-Power  (Bar  by  bar)         2 

6010  "  Soho  Forenoons,"  by  J.  Ireland  (Bar  by  bar)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  ■  . .  2 

Dance — ■ 

6011  "  Felix  kept  on  Walking  "  (Novelty  Fox-Trot),  by  H.  W.  David)  (Bar  by  bar),  (Pocket  size)  2 

6012  "  Running  Wild  !  "  (Jazz  Tune),  by  A.  H.  Gibbs  CBar  by  bar),  (Pocket  size) 2 

6013  "  Mellow  Moon  "  (Waltz  Song),  by  W.  W.  Hall  (Bar  by  bar),  (Pocket  size) 2 

6014  "  My  Sweetie  went  away,"  by  R.  Turk  and  L.  Handman  (Bar  by  bar),  (Pocket  size)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Violin  and  Piano — 

6015  "  The  Londonderry  Air,"  by  Lionel  Tertis  (Bar  by  bar),  (Pocket  size)     .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

6016  "  Now  Heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone  "  (Bass  air  from  "  The  Creation  "  by  Haydn)  (D  :   Compass  F  natural  to  E')  2 

6017  "  Two  Frogs,"  by  Dorothy  Howell  (F  sharp  minor  :   Compass  C  to  F')  2 

6918     "  The  Road  to  the  Isles  (from  "  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  ")  arranged  by  Kennedy-Fraser  (A  :  Compass  D  to  E')  .  .  2 

6019  "  The  Little  Irish  Girl,"  by  Lohr  (C  :  Compass  C  to  E') 2 

6020  "  The  Erlking,"  by  Schubert  (F  minor  :  Compass  B  to  F')  2 

Theory — 

"  The  OrchestrE 
Vol.  1,  6021 ;    Vol.  2, 


id  how  to  write  for  it,"  by  F.  Corder — 

!2 ;  Vol.  3,  6023—3  vols.,  per  vol.  £1  0s.  lid. 


Fiction — 

5563  Clementina,  A.  E.  W.    Mason 

5564  „  „  ..         . 

5565  „  „  ..         . 
5520     Strange  Tales  from  the  Fleet,  "Ecienne' 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

February,   1924 


FICTION. 

Belloc,  H.     Mercy  of  Allah 
Bindloss,  H.     By  Right  of  Purchase 
Birmingham,  G.     Found  Money  .  . 
Broster,  D.  K.     Wounded  Name 
Conrad,  J.     Under  Western  Eyes 


Crockett,  S.  R.     Men  of  the  Moss- 

. .      4  vols. 

Ewart,  W.     Way  of  Revelation    . 

...    5  vols. 

Hardv,  T.     Hand  of  Ethelberta   . 

.  .      4  vols. 

Hocking,  J.     Price  of  a  Throne    . 

. .      8  vols. 

MacDonald,  G.     Donal  Grant 

. .       6  vols- 

Marshall,  A.     Big  Peter     .  . 

s-Hags  .  . 

.  .      6  vols. 

8  vols. 

.  .      7  vols. 

.  .      4  vols. 

.  .       3  vols. 

.  .      3  vols. 

{continued  on  pag"  i6) 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


Church — 

6027  "  O  worship  the  Lord  "  (Anthem),  by  Hollins  (Vertical  Score) 

6028  "  Hymn  of  Peace  "  (for  use  in  times  of  unrest),  by  A.  Somervell  (Vertical  Score) 

Organ — 

6029  Reverie  in  D  flat,  by  Sandiford  Turner  (Bar  by  bar)  

6030  Voluntary  in  G  Minor,  by  John  Stanley  (Bar  by  bar)  

6031  Larghetto  with  variations  in  F  sharp  minor,  by  Wesley  (Bar  by  bar) 


5999     "  Fireflies  "  (Ballet  Suite),  by  Montague  Ewing  (Bar  bv  bar) 

6032  "  Aquarellen,"  Op.  19,  by  Gade  (Bar' by  bar)  

6033  "  Shulbrede  Tune,"  No.  1,  by  Parry  (Bar  by  bar) 

Dance — 

6034  "  Last  night  on  the  back  porch,"  by  Li  Brown  and  C.  Schraubstader  (Bar  by  bar) 

6035  "  Toot,  Toot,  Tootsie  !  "  (S.ong  Fox-Trot)  by  G.  Keves,  D.  Erdman  and  D.  Russo  (Ba 

6036  "  Dreams  of  India  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  P.  Wenrich  (Bar  by  bar)  

Songs — 

6037  "  The  songs  my  mother  sang,"  arr.  by  A.  E.  Grimshaw  (D,  Compass  A,  to  E')   . 

6038  "  The  Hills  of  Donegal,"  by  Sanderson  (B  flat,  Compass  B,  to  F')  

6039  "  Shepherd's  CradleSong,"  by  Arthur  Somervell  (G,  Compass  D  to  E') 

6040  "  Love  fdr  Love,"  by  Peter  Warlock  (E,  Compass  B,  to  E')  .  .        '..'.. 


2    0 

bv  bar)        2     0 

2    0 


BOOKS 


Fiction — 
5560     Bull-Dog  Drummond,  "  Sapper  "  McNeile 
5561 
5562 

5570     We  Three  and  Troddles,  Andow 
5571 

5572  Lady  Bountiful,  Birmingham 

5573  „  „  .... 

5597  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes,  Ouida 

5598  „  „•  .... 
5601     At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  the  Racket,  Balzac 
5602 

5603 


2 

0 

2 

0 

Vol.  1 

14 

0 

Vol.  2 

14 

0 

Vol.  3 

14 

0 

Vol.  1 

16 

0 

Vol.  2 

16 

0 

Vol.  1 

10 

2 

Vol.  2 

10 

2 

Vol.  1 

10 

6 

Vol.  2 

10 

6 

Vol.  1 

15 

1 

Vol.  2 

15 

1 

Vol.3 

15 

1 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FICTION. 

Benson,  E.  F.     Colin 

Buchan,  John     Midwinter  .  . 

Daudet,  A.     Kings  in  Exile 

Delafield,  E.  M.     Tension 

Findlater,  M.  and  J.     Rachel 

Garnett,  G.     Lady  into  Fox 

Gautier,  T.     Adventures   of   Baron  Munchausen 


March,  1924 

Giberne,   Agnes.     A   Modern   Puck         .  .  .  .  3  vols 

5  vols.  Girvin,  Brenda.     Betty  the  Girl  Guide..          ..  3  vols 
4  vols.  *Hobbes,  John  Oliver.     Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral  1  vol. 

6  vols.  Klickmann,  F.     Between  the  Larch  Woods  and 

4  vols.  the  Weir        4  vols 

3  vols.  Kyne,  P.  B.     Webster— Man's  Man        .  .          .  .  5  vols 

2  vols.  Lamprey,  L.     In  the  Days  of  the  Guilds.  .          ..  3  vols 

3  vols.  Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Out  of  the  War.  .          .  .  4  vols 


(continued  on  pege   l6"! 
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New   Publications 
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THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


MUSIC 

Prick 

Church —  s.   d. 

9     "  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (adapted  from  the  "  Messe  Solennelle  ")     by  Gounod  (Vertical 

Score)  ..20 

0     "Jesu,  Word  of  God  Incarnate"  (Anthem  for  Lent),  by  W.  S.  Hoyte  (Vertical  Score)  2     0 


Organ — 

6051  Meditation  (Monologue  No.  1),  by  Harvey  Grace  (Bar  by  bar) 

6052  "  Ave  Maria,"  by  A.  Henselt  (Bar  by  bar) 

6053  Minuet  from  the  Symphony  in  G  minor,  by  Mozart,  arr.  by  G.  J    Bennett  (Bar  by  bar) 

6054  Three  short  and  easy  Postludes,  by  F.  W.  Wadeley  (Bar  by  bar)  


2    0 
2    0 


Piano— 

6055  Twenty  Little  Conversations  (for  very  young  pianists),  by  H.  Baynton  Power 

6056  Fantaisie-Impromptu  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  66,  by  Chopin  (Bar  by  bar) 

6057  "The  House  on  the  Hill,"  by  Jervis-Read  (Bar  by  bar) 

6058  "  La  Campanella,"  by  Liszt-Paganini  (Bar  by  bar) 

6059  "  Boats  "  (No.  2  of  "  The  Crescent  Moon,")  by  Colin  Taylor  (Bar  by  bar) 


3  5 

2  0 

2  0 

2  5 

2  0 


The  Savoy  American  Medley  (One  Step),  arr.  byDebroy  Somers  (Bar  by  bar) 
"  Love  Tales"  (Song  Fox  Trot),  by  Vincent  Rose  (Bar  by  bar)  . . 


"  Spring  comes  laughing,"  by  Molly  Carew  (A  flat,  Compass  E  to  E') 
"The  Scarecrow,"  by  E.  T,  Davies  (A,  Compass  E  to  E')  .  . 
"  On  wings  of  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn  (A  flat,  Compass  E  to  F')  . . 
"The  Toll-Gate  House,"  by  Alec  Rowley  (A  minor,  Compass  C  to  E') 
Litany,  by  Schubert  (E  flat,  Compass  C  to  E') 


Fiction — 
5451     The  Haunters  and  the  Haunted 
5568     Tongues  of  Conscience,  by  Hichens 
5569 
5599     Life's  Little  Ironies,  by  Hardy 


BOOKS 


Vol.1 

3 

9 

Vol.1 

14 

4 

Vol.2 

14 

4 

Vol.1 

16 

0 

Vol.2 

16 

0 

Essays — 
5574    If  I  May,  by  Milne 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


MUSIC 

Church — 

6072     "  Come  unto  Him  "  (Anthem),  by  Gounod  (Vertical  Score)  

G073     "  Yea,  though  I  walk  "  (Quartet  from  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "),  by  Sullivan  (Vertical  Score) 

Organ — 

6074  "  Angelus,"  and  Trio,  by  Norman  Cocker  (Bar  by  bar) 

6075  "  Military  "  Overture  in  C,  by  Mendelssohn  (Bar  by  bar) 

6076  Concerto  in  D  minor,  by  John  Stanley  (Bar  by  bar") 

Piano — 

6077  "  Shepherd  Fennel's  Dance,"  by  Balfour  Gardiner  (Bar  by  bar) 

6078  "  In  a  Persian  Market  "  (Intermezzo  Scene),  by  A.  W.  Ketelbey  (Bar  bv  bar) 

6079  "  Shulbrede  Tunes  "  Nos.  2  and  3,  by  C.  H.  H.  Parrv  (Bar  by  bar) 

6080  "  Folies  D' Autrefois,"  Op.  90,  by  Poldini  (Bar  by  bar) 

Violin  and  Piano — 

6081  Benedictus  in  D,  Op.  37,  by  A.  C.  Mackenzie  (Bar  by  bar) 

SONCR 

6082  "  The  Old  Fiddler,"  by  J.  C.  Holliday  (F  :  Compass  C  to  D') 

6083  "  The  Birds,"  by  Phyllis  M.  James  (A  flat  :  Compass  C  to  F) 

6084  "  A  Garden  is  a  Lovesome  Thing,"  by  Mallinsbn  (C  :  Compass  B  to  F') 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO 


FICTION. 

"Andon,  R.     We  Three  and  Troddles 
Brazil,  Angela.     Youngest  Girl  in  the  Fifth 
Dehan,  R.     That  which  hath  Wings 
De  la  Pasture,  Mrs.     Michael  Ferrys 

*"  Etienne."     Strange  Tales  from  the  Fleet 
Gibbs,  Sir  P.     Middle  of  the  Road 
Glasgow,  Ellen.     One  Man  in  his.  Time   . 

•Hardy,  T.     Life's  Little  Ironies    .  . 
"  Hay,  Tan."     Willing  Horse 

*Hicbens,  R.     Tongues  of  Conscience 

*"  Ouida."  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes  . 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Adventures  of  Sally 
Various.     Travellers'  Joy  and  other  Stor 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
•Belloc,  Hillaire     Warfare  in  England.     .  . 
Barker,  E.  II.     Wayfaring  in  France,  from  Am 

ergne  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Cumberland,  G.     Set  down  in  Malice 
Galsworthy,  J.     International  Thought  .  . 
Kipling,     Rudyard.       Independence     (Rectori; 

Address  at  St.  Andrew's,  1923) 
Meynell,  Alice.     Poems 

Martindale,  C.  C,  S.J.     Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. 
Pott,  J.  A.  (trans.).    Greek  Love  Songs  and  Ep 

drams 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
May,   1924 

Rawlinson,  A.     Adventures  in   the  Near   East, 

1918-1922  

Schuie,  E.     Great  Initiates 

Shapcott,    R.    (ed.).      Autobiography    of    Mark 

Rutherford 
Wilberforce,  Archdeacon.     Power  with  God 
Woodward,  W.  II.    Expansion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, 1500-1920.  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
UNCONTRACTF.D. 

Spaull,  H.     Fight  for  Peace  

Foreign  (Frenchl. 

t"  Anon."     Pere  et  fils         

tAnet,  Claude.     L'Amour  en  Russie 
tArene,  Paul  Jean-des-Figures 
I  Armandy,  Andre.     Rapa-Nui 

("Barclay,  F.  L.     Le  Rosaire  

tBarres,  M.     Un  jardin  sur  1'Oronte 

(Benoit,  Pierre.     L'Atlantide  

tForbin,  Victor.     Les  Fiancees  du  Soleil  .  . 
I  France,  Anatole.     Le  Lvs  Rouge 
_  "("France,  Anatole.     Thais 
tGaudy,  Georges.     Le  Chemin  des  Dames  en  Feu 
•("Germain,  J.  &  S.  Faye.     General  Laperrtne 
tlbanez,  V.  B.     Dans  les  Grangers 
tKessel.  J.     La  Steppe  Rouge 
tLa  Fayette,  Mme.  dc.     La  Princesse  de  Clsves 
fLenotre,  Georges.    Vieilles  maisons,  vieux  papiers. 
(Paris  revolutionnaire  L.  Ser.)    .  .  .... 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 


New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 


MUSIC 


:  "  (Harvest  Anthem),  by  Miles  B.  Foster  (Vertical  Score) 


Church — 

6109  "  Be  glad  and  rejc 
Organ — - 

6110  Intermezzo  in  D  flat,  by  J.  Stuart  Archer  (Bar  by  bar) 

6111  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D,  by  Bach,  Vol.  4,  No.  3  (Bar  by  bar) 

6112  Intermezzo  in  G  minor,  by  E.  T.  Chipp  (Bar  by  bar)  

6113  Interlude  and  Paean,  by  Norman  Cocker  (Bar  by  bar) 
Piano — 

5998     "  Water  Sprites  "  (Twelve  short  pieces),  by  Walter  Carroll  (Bar  by  bar) 

6114  Three  Fancy  Dances  for  Children,  by  H.  Farjeon  (Bar  by  bar) 

6115  Prelude  (De  Profundis),  by  Balfour  Gardiner  (Bar  by  bar) 

6116  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  by  Mendelssohn  (Bar  by  bar)  (Pocket  size) 

6117  "  Carillon,"  by  Norman  O'Neill  (Bar  by  bar)  

6118  "  Nachtstiick  in  F,"  by  Schumann,  Op.  23,  No.  4  (Bar  by  bar) 
Songs — 

6119  "  The  Wishing-Ring  "  (No.  2  of  Seven  Songs  for  Children),  by  Granville  Bantock 

6120  "  A  Song  of  Shadows,"  by  C.  Armstrong  Gibbs  (E  flat  :    Compass  E  flat  to  G'  flat) 

6121  "  My  Prayer,"  by  W.  H.  Squire  (E  flat  :   Compass  C  to  E')  

Theory — 

6122  Rudiments  of  Music,  by  Stewart  Macpherson 

BOOKS 

5721-5724  The   Psalms,  Authorised  Version 

6024-6025  English  Folk  Song  and  Dance,  Kidson  &  Neal 

5978-5979  Modern  English  Essays,  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys 

6000  Cultivation  of  Osiers  and  Willows,  Elmore     .  . 

6026  Charles  Darwin,  Huxley 

6067  Abraham  Lincoln,  Drinkwater 


Price 

s.  i 

2  1 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

6  5 

2  0 

2  0 

2  1 

2  0 


2  0 
2  0 
2    0 

£1  2s.  lid. 


2     ., 
1  vol 

1  „ 

1  „ 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
JUNE,  1924 

Krauskopff,  J.     Wandering  Jew  (Grade  1^) 


FICTION. 

Arthur,  F.     Mysterious  Monsieur  Dumont 
Baring-Gould,  S.     John  Herring 

Capes,  B.     Lake  of  Wine 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.     Tales  of  Twilight  and  the 

Unseen 
Hardy,  T.     A  Group  of  Noble  Dames 
Hewlett,  M      Mainwaring 

Ibanez,  V.  B.     Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 
Leacock,  S.     My  Discovery  of  England 
Macaulay,  Rose.     Mystery  at  Geneva 
Rhodes,  Kathleen.      Schoolgirl  Honour 
"  Sapper."     The  Dinner  Club 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Downie,  J.  S.     Story  of  the  King 


.       4  vols. 

.       9  vols. 

.      6  vols. 

e 

.       4  vols. 

.       4  vols. 

.       3  vols. 

>e      7  vols. 

.      2  vols. 

3  vols. 

.      4  vols. 

.      4  vols. 

Newman,  E.     Piano-player  and  its  Music  .  .  2  vo 

Parker,  Joseph.     St.  John— The  People's  Bible  9  vo 
Pritchard,  F.  E.     How  to  follow  the  Mass  (for 

non-Catholics) 1  vo 

Purvis,  S.  W.     Romance  of  the  Jew  (Grade  L+)  1  vo 

GRADE  III. 

Wickstead,  P.  H.     Six  Sermons  of  Dante  .  .  1  vo 

FOREIGN. 

Labiche,  E.     Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon  3  vo 

Vogel,  F.  W.     Lese-Ubungsbuchfiir  Spaterblindete  1  vo 

ESPERANTO. 

Grillparzer,  F.     La  Monahejo  ce  Sendomir         .  .  1  voi 

Lessing,  G.  E.     Minna  de  Barnhelm        .  .  .  .  2  voi 
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Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Wages  (12) 
Methods  of  Remuneration  (con- 
tinued) 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind     ... 

Harvard  University — Education  of  the 
Blind  

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 

Personalities  in  the  World  of  the 
Blind— VI.  Mr.  Arthur  Labron 
Lowe,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  C.B.E., 
F.C.T.B 


Book  Review — The  Chilswell  Book  of 

English  Poetry         16 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New   Publications 


THE  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  1/-  per  copy. 

MUSIC 

Church — 

6125  "  0  come,  Redeemer  of  Mankind  "  (Christmas  Anthem),  by  J.  E.  West  (Vertical  Score) 

6126  "  Ring  out  !   with  jocund  chime  "  (Carol),  by  Frederick  Bridge  (Vertical  Score  )  (Pocket  size) 
Organ — 

6127  "  A  Christmas  Fantasy"  (on  Old  English  Carols),  by  W.T.  Best  (Bar  by  Bar) 

6128  "Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G,"  by  Parry  (Bar  by  Bar)  

6129  "  Adagio  Espressivo  "  (from  Symphony  in  C  ),  by  Schumann  (Bar  by  Bar)  (Pocket  size) 
Piano — 

6130  "The  Chimes"  (No.  1  of  Four  Sketches),  by  W.  Baines  (Bar  by  Bar)..  

6131  "  Restless  Nights,"  by  Heller,  Op.  82  (Bar  by  Bar)  

6132  "  Sunset,"  by  Leo  Livens  (Bar  by  Bar) 

6133  "  Entr'acte,  No.  2  in  B  flat  "  ("  Rosamond  "),  by  Schubert  (Bar  by  Bar)  

6134  "  Toccata  "  (No.  6  of  Six  Characteristic  Pieces),  by  Stanford  (Bar  by  Bar)         

Duets — 

6135  "  The  Silent  Mere  "  (Three  Impressions),  by  Gustave  Lind  (Bar  by  Bar) 
Violin  and  Piano — 

6136  "  Air  on  the  4th  String,"  by  Bach  (Bar  by  Bar) 

Songs — 

6137  "  Goblins  "  (No.  7  of  Seven  Songs  for  Children),  by  Bantock         

6138  "  Nocturne,"  by  Cyril  Scott  (A  flat  :  Compass  C  to  F') 

6139  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Living  God,"  by  D.  M.  Stewart  (G  minor  :  Compass  B  tD  E') 


BOOKS 

5508     Waverley,  Jackson          

Vol.  1 

5509           „              „             ... 

Vol.  2 

5510           „             „              ... 

Vol.  3 

5511           „             „             ... 

Vol.  4 

5525     French  Revolution,   Carlyle       . 

Vol.  1 

5526 

Vol.  2 

5527 

Vol.  3 

5528 

Vol.  4 

5529 

Vol.  5 

5530 

Vol.  6 

5531 

Vol.  7 

5532 

Vol.  8 

5533 

Vol.  9 

5534 

Vol.  1( 

5535 

Vol.  11 

5595     Frederic'.:  the  Great,  Macaulay             

Vol.  1 

5596 

Vol.  2 
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CONTENTS 


Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Wages  (13) 
Methods  of  Remuneration  (con- 
tinued) 

New  Christmas  Carol  Booklet 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
Annual  Report        


Sight     and     Touch 
Revised  Prices  of  Braille  Books 


Development    of 
Compared    .. 
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The  Sixteenth  Esperanto  Congress    ...  9 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New  Publications 


THE   prices    of     the    following  publications    are   subject  to    a    reduction   of    two-thirds 
for    the    blind    resident    in    the    British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  for  the 
blind  resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  following  pieces  of  music  is  6d.  per  copy. 

MUSIC 


-   Church — 
6144     Six  Carols  by  Blind  Poets,  set  to  music  by  Blind  Musicians  (Vertical  Score),  pocket  size 
Organ — 

.6145     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  Vol.  2,  No.  7,  by  Bach  (Bar  by  bar) 

-6146     "  Wie  schon  leucht  "  uns  der  Morgenstern  (Choral  Improvisation),  Op.  65,  No.  44,  by  Karg-Elert  (Bar  by  bar)     .  . 

6147  •  "Piacevole  "  in  C  (from  the  String  Quartette,  Op.  83),  by  Elgar,  arranged  by  John  E.  West  (Bar  by  bar).  . 

6148  "The  Lyric  Organist,"   Vol.  Ill  (A  Collection  of  Easy,  Melodious  Pieces)  edited  and   arranged   by   E.    Stanley 

Roper,  (Bar  by  bar) 
Piano — 

6149  First  Pieces  (Four  very  Easy  Pieces),  "Jack,  be  nimble,"  "Hey  dorolot,"  "To  market,"  "  It's  raining,"  by  Edith 

Rowland  (Bar  by  bar) 

6150  "  The  Quiet  Pool,"  by  Eric  Grant  (Bar  by  bar) 

6151  "  An  Indian  Pipe  Dance,"  by  Ernest  Austin  (Bar  by  bar) 
Dance — 

6152  "  When  it's  Night  Time  in  Italy  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  J.  Kendis  and  L.  Brown  (Bar  by  bar) 

6153  "  Desert  Rose  "  (Waltz-Song),  by  L.  Paul  and  A.  Nevill  (Bar  by  bar) 

6154  "  Ain't  got  a  Minute  "  (One-Step),  by  Jack  West  (Bar  by  bar) 

Songs — 

6155  "  The  Wheel-Tapper's  Song,"  by  Wolseley  Charles  (B  minor  :   Compass  A  to  E')         

6156  Three  Unison  Songs  :   "  The  Fishermaiden,"  "  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  "  and  "  Rose  among  the  Heather,"  by  Schuber 
Theory— 

6157  The  Royal  Modern  Pianoforte  Tutor,  by  H.  F.  Hemy         £1 

2543     Rhythm  and  Rhythmic  Movement,  The  System  of  Training  in,  by  Morley  and  Jones,  Grade  2,  pocket  size,  Inter- 
lined, Pamphlet 


4     5 
2    9 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AUGUST,  1924 


FICTION. 

Arnin,  Countess  von.     Enchanted  April.  . 
Brazil,  Angela.     Khaki  Boys 
tDiver,  Maud.     Captain  Desmond,  V.C. 
Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.    Tales  of  Terror  and  Mystery 

Ellis,  E.  S.     Young  Ranchers '. 

tHamsun,  K.     Growth  of  the  Soil 

Hardy,  T.     The  Laodic:an  

Hext,  Harrington.     Thing  at  their  Heels 
fKipling,  R.     Brushwood  Boy 

Maltese  Cat 

tMason,  A.  E.  W.     Four  Feathers 

Montgomery.  L.  M.     Anne's  House  of  Dreams 
tO'Brien,  F.     Mystic  Tales  of  the  South  Seas      .  . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
'  Arundale.  G.  S.     Thoughts  on  "  At  the  Feet  of 

the  Master  "  

tBarrett,  C.  R.    .Short  Story  Writing 
Carpenter,  W.   B.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  Scriptures 
Cherry-Garrard,     A.     Worst     Journey     in     the 
World  (Antarctic.  1910-13)         


Dunbar,  C.  F.     Theory  and  History  of  Bankin, 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker.     No  and  Yes 
Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.     Introductory  History  of  En 
land.  Part  III.     From  the  Restoration  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War 
Llollis,  Gertrude.     And  was  Incarnate     .  . 
Holmes,  Edward.     Life  of  Mozart 
Pakenham- Walsh,  H.     Divine  Healing   .  . 
Strachey,  J.  St.  Loc.     Glory  of  the  Pharaohs 
FOREIGN. 

+Annunzio,  G.  d'.     L'enfant  de  volupte    .  . 
fBarthon,  L.     Mirabeau 
tBaucq,  P.     Journal  de  ma  captivite 
tBourget,  P.     Cceur  pensif  ne  salt  ou  il  va 
tChantepleure,  G.     La  Passagere 
fChuquet.     Dumouriez 
tConrad,  J.     Typhon 
tde  Standhal.     Le  rouge  et  le  noir 
tHalgan,  C.     Tragique  amour  de  Mme.  de  Praed 
fKessel,  J.     L'Equipage 

Continued  on  page  16 
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Methods   of   Remuneration    (con- 
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Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
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MUSIC 

The    prices   of   the    following  pieces  of    music   are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters 
for   the   blind   resident   in   the  British   Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  for  the   blind 
resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 


in  C,  by  T.  F.  Walmisley  (Vertical  Score) 
is  are  their  Feet  "  (Anthem),  by  Stanford  (Vertical  Score) 


Church— 

6162  Evening  Sen 

6163  "  How  Beau 
Organ — 

6164  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F,  by  Bach.  Vol.  3,  No.  2  (Bar  by  bar) 

6165  Moderate  in  F,  Op.  22,  by  Gade  (Bar  by  bar),  Pocket  size  

6166  Canzonetta  in  G  minor,  by  Mendelssohn  (from  the  First  Quartet),  Op.  12  (Bar  by  bar) 
Piano — 
Associated  Board  Examinations,  1925,  Studies  and  Pieces — 

6167  Primary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  bar)  

6168  Elementary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  bar) 

6169  Higher  Division  List,  C  (Bar  by  bar)  

6170  "  A  Sailors'  Piece  "  by  H.  Balfour  Gardiner,  (Bar  by  bar) 
Dance — 

6171  "  The  Rose  that  Blossomed  in  Eden,"  by  R.  Martinez  Vails  (Oriental  valse)  (Bar  by  bar),  Pocket  size 

6172  "  I  Love  Me,"  Song  Fox-trot,  by  E.  J.  Weber  (Bar  by  bar),  Pod 
Songs — 

6173  "  Love  not  the  World  "  (Contralto  solo  from  "  The  Prodigal  Son  "),  by  Sullivan  (E  flat,  Compass  B  to  F 

6174  "  A  Mood,"  by  Alison  Travers  (A  flat,  Compass  E  to  F') 


Price 
s.  d. 
2  0 
2    0 


2  11 

3  11 
3  0 
2    0 

2  0 
2    0 

2  0 
2    0 


BOOKS 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for 
the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


5801-5805     Elements  of  Euclid,  by  Hall  (5  vols.) 


each  vol.     8     9 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SEPTEMBER,  1924 


FICTION. 

Buchan,  J.     Path  of  the  King 3 

Copplestone,  B.      Salt  Blood  of  England              .  .  3 

Dickens,  C.     Magic  Fish  Bone.     Grade  1            .  .  1 

Marshall,  A.     Rank  and  Riches 7 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Summons         .  .          .  .          .  .  5 

Ollivant,  A.     The  Gentleman        5 

Raymond,  E.  T.     Tell  England    .  .          .  .          .  .  6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arnold,  Matthew.     Culture  and  Anarchy.  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial  Fund)                .  .           .  .           .  .  3 " 

Bennett,  A.     Friendship  and  Happiness              .  .  1 
Benson,  A.  C,  and  L.  Weaver  (Editors).     Every- 
body's Book  of  the  Queen's  Doll's  House        .  .  2 
Breasted,  J.  H.     Ancient  Times   (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial  Fund) _  .  .          .  .  11  ■ 

Burgess,  A.     My  Holy  Place  with  Voice  of  the 

Beloved 1 


Chesterton,  G.  K.     St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
Cunyham,  Sir  H.     Short  Talks  upon  Philosophy 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker.     Pulpit  and  Press 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker.     Christian  Healing 
Edwards,  S.  L.  (Compiler).     Anthology  of  English 

Prose  from  Bede  to  R.  L.  Stevenson    .  . 
Flecker,  J.  E.     Hassan  :  A  play 
"  Gentleman  with  a  Duster."      Seven  Ages 
Gorem,  Bishop.     Deity  of  Christ 
Hutton,  W.  H.     Constantinople  .  . 
Ragg,  Laura  M.     Things  seen  on  the  Italian  Lakes 
Roberts,  C.  G.  D.     Haunters  of  the  Silence! 
Saintsbury.  G.     Second  Scrap  Book 
Withers,  Hartley.     Poverty  and  Waste  (E.  W 
Austin  Memorial  Fund) 
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"  Anon."     Flitters,  Tatters  and  the  Councillor 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard.     Saint  Joan  :  A  play 
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Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Wages 
(concluded)  —  XV.  Vocational 
Training  and  Employment 
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ot  the  Blind  

Personalities  in  the  World  of  the  Blind  : 
Mr.  William  Henry  Illingworth, 
F.C.T.B 
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A   Blind  Child's  Faith  


Home    Occupations     for     the    Blind. 
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A  Third  Sunshine  Home 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

New  Publications 


MUSIC 

The    prices   of   the    following  pieces  of    music  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters 
for   the   blind   resident   in   the  British   Isles,  and  to   a  reduction  of  one-half  for  the   blind 
resident  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 


Church — 

6198  "  0  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure  "  (Anthem),  by  Frederick  Bridge  (Vertical  Score) 

Organ — 

6199  Allegro  in  A  minor,  by  Gade,  Op.  22,  No.  3  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size      .■ 

6200  "  Marche  Solennelle,"  by  Mailly  (Bar  by  bar)  .  .  

6201  Pastorale  in  F,  by  Stanford,  Op.  189  (Bar  by  bar)  

Piano — 

6202  Associated  Board  Examinations,  1925 — Lower  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size 

6203  Intermediate  Grade,  List  C  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  . 

6204  A  Medley  (Eight  Little  Pieces  for  Beginners),  by  Geoffrey  Shaw  (Bar  by  bar) 
Dance — 

6205  '"  The  Cat's  Whiskers"  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  F.  Austead  and  E.  Gladstone  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size 

6206  "  Down  on  the  Farm  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  Dale,  Parrott,  Adams  and  Harrison  (Bar  by  bar),  pockc 

6207  "  Well  !  I  am  surprised  !  "  (Song  One-Step),  by  H.  Flynn  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size 

6208  "  Pasadena  "  (Song  Fox-Trot),  by  H.  Warren  (Bar  by  bar),  pocket  size  

6209  "  Toe  H  "  (Valse),  by  J.  Holbrooke  (Bar  by  bar) 

Songs — 

6210  "  There's  only  one  England,"  by  Breville-Smith  (D  flat,  Compass  A  to  F') 

6211  "  To  Anthea,"  by  J.  L.  Hatton  (D  :   Compass  C  to  D') 

6212  "  Port  of  many  ships,"  by  Frederick  Keel  (D  minor  :  Compass  C  to  E'  flat) 
Duet — 

6213  "  Now  we  are  ambassadors  "  (for  tenor  and  bass,  from  "  St.  Paul  "),  by  Mendelssohn 


Prices 
s.  d. 
2    0 

2  0 
2  0 
2    0 


BRAILLE  BOOKS 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject  to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for 
the  blind  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Poetry — 

6106  Men  and  Women,  Browning,  1  vol. 

6107  do.  Ivol 

6108  do.  1  vol 

Essays — 

6103     Modern  Superstition,  De  Quincey,  1  vol. 
6102     The  English  Mail  Coach,  De  Quincey,  1  vol. 
Music— Theory— 

5975  The  Growth  of  Music,  by  Colles,  Part  3,  1  vol. 

5976  do.  1  vol. 

5977  do.  1  vol. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
OCTOBER,  1924 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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FICTION. 

Borden,  Mary.     Jane — Our  Stranger 
Bowen,  Marjorie.     The  Cheats      .  . 
Conrad,  Joseph.     The  Rover 
Coppard,  A.  E.     Black  Dog 
Haynes,  A.     Abbey  Court  Murder 
Kingsley,  Charles.     Tutor's  Story 
Mackail,  Denis.     According  to  Gibson 
Seaby,  A.- W.-     Skewbald 
Warwick,  S.      Justice  Astray 


6  vols. 
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Woodgate,  M.  B.     Children  of  Danecourt  Park        2  vols. 


Georgian  Poetry— 1920-22  2  ■ 

Gossc,  F.     Books  on  the  Table 4  * 

Innes,  A.  D.     England  under  the  Tudors  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial  Fund)  .  .  . .  .  .  10  vol 

Lang,  Andrew.     Maid  of  France 8  < 

McNeile,  Rev.  A.  H.     He  Led  Captivity  Captive  2  ' 
Robertscn,    Sir    W.      From    Private    to    Field- 
Marshal      .  .         '.  .          .  .          ..'-..          .  .  7  ' 

Schelling,  F.  E.     English  Drama  .  .  .  .  7  • 
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